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NOTES 


Planning jar the Future 

'I'lir I 'm'I J'’i\ I-Y<';u I'iaii l' rornini; (o ;i cIom' 
auil tlu'i-c II ^T.il dial ul ai-tUf dinttmg lor the 
>-'CUMiJ l-'i\(-^e:ir PInu, 

Mill'll lia.'i lie. ti .,,tul .ilioid ‘•-uh'viaul lal aulucve- 
1111 111-'’ 111 Iciiii', III piiejie.-.^ of t'iie Fii.-I Five-Year 
Iii'ofiiaiiuiie. and nu,- e.-. of i-talI'lical figuii',-! have 
Liei n |)iit hiiw.iul 111 .'iipiiorl of that riaiiii. 

liiil lueas'ilei! Ill tile (eiiii^ of li lu f to tho suffei- 
ing 111.IM.I . and 111 llie lowniiig of the .‘-trains cm Hie 
111.Ill 111 the .'-lieel. (,he le-ults a.- vet. aie lacking in 
(“Oli 'iete si'h.-taiice Tlic unit x of eu-t ot Inuig — in itself 
a diii'iilne and illn-oiy ligiiic—doc,-, not sliow any 
siili-taiilial dec line, nor do t.'i(> \ ital :-tat i.'-he.s i-licnv 
any liojiefiil . igns rneiiiiiloviacnt has iiurexscd ve ry 
.suli-’lantially, tvlinli is the' nio.st, di.-turbing fai’tor in 
all a.s.'.C'snieni of jirogre.s.s. 

lu die teinih oi yaid.s, ton.- and euhie yaicls of 
feiro-eoiicrc'c, and likewise m the a.stioiioiiiical iignres 
of money .spent, we aic' a.sked to aeeejit the tokeiLs 
of progre.'.'^. 'I'liat, is all very well for tho.se who ean 
uffonl to live in “I\oiy tovvii" usolatioii, away from 
title iniseiy that is tippareiU, ou all sides, and fioin the: 
Ignorantc Hnil is permeating the very soul of the 
masses, re.sulling m the ki-weruig of moral values all 
round. t\'e e-annoL alTead to do so. 

The Fir.st Five-Yeair Plan has riiexindereel along, 
for four yemr.s and more, amidst blimder.s, waste and 
nmeldle and has eome at last near its very modest, 
madecjuate- and disjoinli'd target.^. Mueh of the 
muddle and waste has bee‘u .so ight. to be' justified on 
the grounds of lack of stalisties and survey faeilitieji 
on the one hand aud treintmdou.s pres,sure on the- 
Government’s time and resources due to acute short¬ 
ages of vital necessities. 

Ill reality most of the blunders were due to 
Ignorance on the part of those wlio were at the head 
and slackness, dishonesty or inexperiencie on tihe part 


of I hi .-.eniur executives A.s a losult very model ale 
IHogies,-, tail b(' lecoided uji to now. fso moderate 
Ilia! Uie comniou man ian hiiielly fe-el the effects 
thcre-of. 

'1 111 Plan, oi Ilians, foi the nexl peTiod i.- .-.fill m 
a iieliuli.eis stale. Rough apiivoximatiiiii.'- have been 
nude to date, reguidiug the balance-' of .iipply .lUil 
dem.iiiii fur electni-ity, eoal, stce- 1 , cement and heavy 
ele iiii.-al-, Jn all iilhei ileins there is nothing lime 
III. Ml gill .---woik 'fliai .-Ill'll .iiiproximatioiis and gU(.',s- 
Wii-|.- di) Iiul ronshtule leal plaumiig, need not be 
emplK.-;-eel On the t.u-e ol il, i( is ajiji.irenl llut if 
tie laigel-- be binned ami nii-tv-, the actii.i] woik 
wmild be erialie, wa'Iefu! and lUeflicie'nt. 

i hen 1 eiiiK's the e|Uestion of the actual plan 
ol work So (.11- the I’lamieis laive exe'rrised them’ 
braiii-.- and that along he luiihetical nr rule>-of-thuinb 

metiiiid,-on t.he epu“-l niii of iiioni-y, and uiollev alulie. 

1 1 om ,ill hides it IS :i|ipaienf tliat thi.s Plan i.s also 
an exeicise m Iheiirelu'il e-coiiomic.s. lifiles-, .soulless 
niid ab'irait. R anything eomc's out cif the nebulae. 
It mav be t.'iken a- a gift of the gods. 

.•\ie the J’lamiei.-, taking the' Is'ation along with 
them se,hemes, on the ujiw.iid jiatli of jirogress'i' No, 
liio.sl, e'mjihatii'dliy llo! The man m the' slieet. aud the 
man 111 lh(' held, with their famihe .s and di'iieiidanls 
mu.st wail aud see'. Il the Planuc'is .sm ceed. alter leu 
yeais of blundeniig, then, like good little children 
■Wiiiij have taken the' ca.stor oil of iiaticnt. .siiffeurig, 
lihey might, have Ihe swe'ets. The uue’iuploved img.tit. 
become lUlemiployalile, faetoiv labour might, become 
(‘\ eti more lllelli',lellt, igiioranic might a.ssume caUls- 
troiihic ]iroporlion.s, but we nii;. ( iio.sseiss our souLs with 
patience luiel hope for the iiiiiai-le. 

As yet we .'-'-e no Second Five-Year Pl.an, in con¬ 
crete .sh.ipe, nor do we .see- the as.semblage' of know¬ 
ledgeable persons who constitute the body that could 
get on with the actual work. 
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Nfhru in Moscow 

An editorial wiifi tjhe_ above caption appears in 
the Neyi York Times intornatioaal edition Weekly 
Review of June 12. We append a fairly full extract 
as being indicative of sober American opinion ; 

“Moscow lhas never gone in for public denionstra- 
tipns for foreign statcl^lllen. Visit'Ug dignitaries gen¬ 
erally arc whisked from the ainiort to tllicir official 
rottidence in a Zis limousine llirough back stieels. The 
populace often leains about the vi.siL only aftc-r it is 
coinpleled. 

“bast, week Moscow diastically changed the script. 
Huge tjirongs gieeled Indian I’ritne Mini.ster Jawalciilal 
Neliu'u as he lodc' (liioiigh (In' capital in an oiien car 
at the beginning of a Iwo-wec'k fstate visit, (.’liildii'n 
deluged t.tu> liid'an le.ider with flowc'is, trained white 
doles wheeled oiciluaid, bands jilayed, and the entiic' 
to]) liieiaccliy of the Soviet (iovernment, luiiied out lor 
the oieusiori. While' it. was exideni that cdreful plan¬ 
ning had pleceiied tliC' deiiionsljalloti- for exaililile, 
Bciipol children and I’ajctory woiker.s had beem given 
time off to .attend—Mo.scow obsc'ivers .said the 
enthusiasm for Mi. Nehru as a .symbol of hope for 
peace was unmi-stakably genuine. 

“The Kremlin's efforts on Mr. Nehru's bellialf were 
clearly a new chorus in the serenade it has been playing 
lately to the ‘neutials’ But, the Hus.,ians cpiickly 
made clear that it also had .significance beyond that. 
At a dinner for Mr. Nehru llhui.'day night. Soiiet 
Bn mier Nikolai Bulganin jiaid .siiecial lubiite to the 
Indian h adei's effoi ts to mediate between tlie United 
JStale.s and China in the Far Ea.st. Hi' said; 

‘The CJoietnmeut of Hie Chinese I’eoph’.s 
liejiiiblie together with our Goveimiieiit is taking 
all pos,'ible niea.siiies to eas,. tension off tile east 
Coa.st of Glima. . . . Lately the news has come 
to U.S of tile Iejae.sentations madi' by th(. Indian 
repie.seiitalu e Krishna Mellon Let us hope th.at 
our joint iffoits ea.se the tension.’ 

■‘This fre.sh evidence of close eo-ovdmalinn between 
Mo.scow and I’eiiuiig on Far Fast, policy iiiidi'i lined 
some ol the pioblems that may .soon fair the United 
Btates in 1,'lial. aiea. 'I'lie Formo.sa {strait conflict, 
winch less than two iiiunth,' ago sci'iiied on the point 
of explosion, has become stabilized. Secretary of State 
Jolin J'ustei Dulles .said at a pre.ss conference last 
week that it via.- fair to describe the situation in llhe 
Fornio.sa Stiait o.s a i/c facto ci-ase-fire. He .said 
further tUiat thi.s mai' be the most that inn be 
achieved in the way of a .settlement at the moment 
and fcliat 'Hungs mig'.il best be left a.s thi'V are’.” 

The Nehru-Bulganm Declaration 

'J’lie .*sppcinl l{eiMeM'iilati\'p of the Slolcmnan 
commented ns follow.s. reg.niding the joint declaration: 

‘‘New Delhi, June, 23.—By laying emphasis on eco~ 
roniic co-operation, the Five Principles, admission of 
China to the B N., the importance of the Bandong Con- 


firence and the need for disarmament, ffie joint declara¬ 
tion,' ki^iied' by Mf. Nehru and' Marshal BulftaSiin,' com¬ 
ply willi the views already expressed by both Prime 
Ministers. 

A lew phrases of the text, released simultaneously 
here and in Moscow this morning, indicate, however, 
that the Soviet Government has pledged itself to non- 
mteference in more speeific lerm.s than had been 
anticipated. 

Tile principle rcfeiTing to non-inicrferencc in each 
other's inieinal ulluirs has been significantly amplified by 
‘for any leasoiis of an ccoiioniic, political or ideological 
cliaracier.’ 

Though few observers here believed the reports that 
an explicit abaiidoninenl of the Coininfoim would be in¬ 
cluded in the deelaialion, I lie express assurance of 
ideological non-inlcrfeience ran be inleipreled in tins 
way.” 

The following is the full text of the joint slatcracnt; 

At ihe invitation of the Govemnieni of tlio 
IJ.S.S.R.. .Shii .lawaiiarlal Nehru, I’l ime Minister of 
India, has paid visit to the Soviet Union. During his 
stay in Alosrow he had several talks with M. Bulganin, 
Prime Minister of die .Soviet Union, and other members 
of the .Soviet Government. 

The relations between the Soviet Union and India 

hatipily rest on a film foiindatuni of lrieTidslii[i and 
mutual undeislaiidiiig. 'J'lie Prime Minisler.s are resolved 
that these relalioiis shall eoriiinue to be informed and 
guided by tin Following jiriiii iph-s : 

(1) Mulual respeil foi each olhci's tcriilonal 

inlegrily and Mivcrci'jnly ; (2) non-aggression ; (.3) 

non-interferenec in each olliei’s internal uffaiis for any 
reasons of an eeonoiiiic. iiolilieal, or ideological eharac- 
lei . (4) cipiality and mulual benefit ; and (.3) peace¬ 

ful co-existenec. 

The Prime Ministers are convinced that these prin¬ 
ciples, which have lately received an increasing measure 
of recognition, are eupahle of wider application and that 
in the observante of these princiides by nations in the 
conduct of their mutual relations lies the main hope of 
hunishing fear and mistiust from their minds and thus 
of lowering W'orld tensions. 

Tlie wider aeeejitance of these principles will 
enlarge the area of jicace, promote mulual confidence 

aniong;si nations, and pave the way for greater inter¬ 
national co-operation. In the climate of peace thus 
cieat 'd it will become possible to seek peaceful solutions 
of inteniational questions by the methods of negotiation 
and conciliation. 

Both Prime Ministers recognize that in various parts 
of the world there is, on the part of the smaller and 
weaker Stales, a vague and possibly unreasoning lear of 
lugger Powers. They feel that it is essential to dispel 
this fear in all possible ways. Here again the best 
remedy is to aclheic unflinchingly to the principles of co¬ 
existence enunciated above. 

The Prime Ministers acclaim the results of tho 
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Aeian-African Conferenca held at Banduog in April last. 
The conference was of historic importance as being the 
first of its kind at which independent nations of two 
continents witii differing political and social systems, 
met logciher for the common purpose of devising ways 
and means of achieving fuller economic, cultural and 
puliiiral ro-opciation. 

The ic'-ults of the conference have been noteworthy 
and arc of deep significanee, not only to the participating 
countries themselves but generally to the cause of world 
peare. The Prime Mntisteis wish to commend in paili- 
cular the d'rlaraliou on the jiromolion of world peace 
and ro-oi)eiiilion adopted by tlic confcienee, wliich 
embodies and ilaborates the coneeju of peaceful co¬ 
existence. 

'I lie Piiiiie Ministers reeogrii/.e. lliat there hate been, 
signs of iiiiprovenient in the general iiilernational situ¬ 
ation. Ill jiariieular they wideoirie tlie b.sM-ning' of 
tension in the far East, tin ailteni of Austnati independ- 
rilLe, the impioved relations betiMeii the .Siniet l.nlou 
and Yugoslavia, the keenei and inme geneial apjueeia- 
tion, now iliseenuhle i-\eiy\vheie, of the dangers of war 
111 an aioioii- age Neveitheless, in laigc areas feai and 
susjrieioii dominate the minds of men and nations ami 
vitiate international lelalion-. In the Far East whih-. 
tlieie ha- hi en a le-seliing of tension, the eau.s<'s of 
ten-ion still remain. 

U is the earnest hojie ol both Piiiiie Minisleis that 
it ttill he po'-ihle In peaielul means to sali-fy the 
Jegitimate lights of the (ilmiesc People's Keiiuhlie in 
regaril to Taiw<in. At the ,-atne lime the Prime 
Mmisteis Wl-h to leiteiale their fonvielioii that the 
(ontinui'd refu-al to admit the Chine-e People's Re- 
puhlie to the U.N. lies at the joot of many troubles m 
the Far East and elsewhere. 

They eoiisidi-r it cs-enlial that the Chinese Peojde's 
(Repiihhe sliould he gnen its lighlful place in the U.N., 
wlio-e role as an authority would iheiehy he enhanced. 
'J'hev al-o think it im|ioitunl that all Slates qualified fur 
niemhcrslilp in teims of the Charter should he admitted 
to the ll.N. 

The Soviet fhiion as the. country which provided 
one of the two co-chairmen of all three international 
rominissioTis in Indo-China has undertaken special res¬ 
ponsibilities in eoniiexioM with the imjileinentation of 
the Cen'wa agreements. These agreements eonstitute a 
nouhle example of tin- use of the method of negotiation 
for solving international eonflicis and the degree of success 
achieved in the practical implementation of these agree¬ 
ments will be regarded as a mea.«ure of the value of tbe 
method of negotiation as a means of resolving, inter¬ 
national disputes. 

The Prime Ministers, theiefore, gave special consi¬ 
deration to the situation in Indo-China. In spite of 
difficulties which have occasionally beca of a grave 
character, the implementation of the agreements has on 
the whole so far been satisfactory. The progress of 


implejnentatioa is now in some (danger of being obstruct 
ted by new and unexpected developments. 

The Prime Ministers desire to exhort the Govern¬ 
ments conceined witli the carrying out of the provisiona 
of the agreements, to do their utmost fully to discharge 
their obligations so that the jmrpo.ses of the agi cements 
may he completely achieved. In pailicular they would 
strongly uige that where elections are to be, held as a 
preliminaiy to a political settlement the efforts of the 
Governments concerned should he, liirectcd to the full 
impJcmenialion of the provisions of the agieeinenl. 

Of the international question of deeji concern to 
nutioiis, none is moie pres-iiig or fraught with graver 
I on&eijuences to the i-sue of war and jieaee thaa that 
of disarmament. 

Tile tendency to build up arms and armainents, 
conventional as well as alomie, has increased the 
liii-valein fear and suspkion among nations and has had 
the effect of duelling national lesourees from, their 
legitimate purpose, namely, the uidill of the people. 

In the opinion of the Pi line .Ministers iiotbingt 
should he alloweil to stand in ihe way of the iinposiuoa' 
of a complete ban on the produition, exiieriincniation, 
and use of nuclear and therino-nuelear weapons of war. 
At the same time they considei that there should bo 
simultaneous and substantial reduction of conventional 
arniamcnis and that cfffctivc international eontiol should 
be established and maintained. 'J'o imidcincnt such disar- 
inamem and ptohihilion m this coniicxiim, ilie Tcceiil 
•Soviet piopo.sals on disaimamciit weie acknowledged as 
a suhstjiilial loiitrihution to peace. 

The Prime Ministeis believe that under the aegis of 
the Five Principles eniineialed in the statement, there 
is ample scO|»e for the de\elo|>meiit of ciilluTal, economic, 
and leehnical co-oper.ilien between their two States. 
The faei that each eountry is following a syslem which 
is moulded by its own. genius, tradition and environment 
slioiili! lie no hai |0 sui h eo-ojiei atloa 

Indeed, the essence of true io-existenec, in which 
both Prime Ministeis have piofnund faith, is that Slates 
of diffen-lU social slruetuie can exist side by side in 
peace and concord and work for the coiniiinn good. 
Already aided by a iiade agrecniem eonehuled some 
lime ago there has been a iiiaikeil development in co- 
operatioa between the two countries in the cultural 
and ecrjnomie .spheres. The. leeent agieemeni in legard 
to the eoriatruelion of a .-leel plant in India with the 
assislanee of the Soviet Goveinmeni is a nolahle example, 
of sueh co-operation. 

The two Prune Ministers, taking note of the mutual 
benefits of such co-opcralion, will se<-k to t'romote and 
strengthen the relations between their two countries in 
the economic and rultiiia] field-, as well as in that of 
scientific and technical resraie.h. 

Both Prime Ministeis are grnlified at the opportunity 
they have had of personal discussion and exchange of 
views on matters of mutual interest to them and are 
confident that the results of their talks and the friendly 
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contacts which‘h4ve'been established will further streng¬ 
then and develoi* the relations between the two cmintries 
and their peoples and will serve the interests of world 
peace. 

Signed by : Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
U.S.S.R., and Prime Minister of India. 

The “Kashmir Princess” Sabotage 

The long-,a wail f'd stalcinont of the Hongkong 
Government, Im.s been released, regarding tlie wdiotage 
of the ill-fa1i'd Indian air-liner. 

Mr. A. C. Maxwell, the Police Commissioner of 
Hongkong, said in an official statement issued 
today ; “It has been established beyond doubt 

that the ‘Kashmir Piinre.ss' met it« end through an 
explosion raiised by some form of time-bomb. It is 

regrettably almost equally certain that this time-bomb 
was jilaced aboard the aircraft in Hongkong. 

“No effort is .being spared to bring to justice the 
perpetrators of this ghastly crime which must offend 
-fte conscience of all humanity. 

“The Hongkong police are dealing with this case 

as one of carefully planned mass murder. All our 
investigations, which we liave been p.sliently and 

steadily imrsuing ever since news of the loss of the 
aircraft first rcacheci us, iwint this way. We have now 
arrived at a stage when we must ask the help of the 
public to complete our investigations. We believe that 
there must he niemliers of the Hongkong community 
who. if they will only eorae forward, can assist the 
police in their inquiries. 

“1 am therefore asking anyone who thinks he has 
any information, no matter how seemingly trivial or 
unimportant, which niay throw light on the case to let 
the police have it. 

“A personal letter addressed to myself or the 
Director of my special branch, will be treated entirely 
confidentially.” 

The Hongkong police today offered a reward of 
.15 (IT) 100.000 (about ,£62.10 or approximately Rs. 
A'5 000) for information leading to the arrest and 
eonvielion of anv person responsible for the crime The 
offer of the reward and Mr. Maxwell's statement is 
being advertised in all Hongkong newspapers tomorrow 
under the heading “.'saJiotage.” 

Usually reliable soiiiees «aid the police have 
fstahlished that the disaster had been caused by a 
sabotage ring working in Hongkong. The police 
believed the persem for persons) who put the time- 
bomb in the Constellation was not the “brains” of the 
ring but probably a lowly worker of little intelligence 
who might not have realized the implications of what 
he was doing. 

One ijoliee theory was that the sabotage ring 
included a People's Chinese informer. They said this 
niighi explain how the Chinese liad two days before the 
disaster been able to warn the Hongkon® Government 
vaguely of the plane’s possible sabotage. 


The absence of specific details in- the warning 
appeared to indicate that the- informer was- not- an 
important member of the ring and knew few details. 

One unconfirmed report said that after the disaster 
a Chinese stowaway on an airliner had reached Formosa. 
This report has been denied by the K.M.T. Govern¬ 
ment. 

What Asians Ask 

In the New York Times intomational edition of 
June, Mr. Carlos P. Romiilo, the noted Phillipine 
leader, gives a very clear exposition of the problem 
facing Anx'iican,^ regaulmg their attiliide to Asians 
and African.s; 

“To see Asia through Asian eyes and Africa through 
African eyes—that is tlie prime requisite for American 
policy toward Asia and Africa. You cannot assume 
that a policy which woiks salisfactoiily in Europe will 
work equally well in Asia and Africa. Nor, on the 
other hand, can you do one thing in Asia and Africa 
and then eaneel that by promptly doing something 
contradictory in Europe. There mu.st be a judicious 
adaptation of methods and parallel jilanning that will 
avoid discrimination, confusion and waste. 

“The American tendency lo lirand any nationalist 
movemenl.s whatever in Asia and Africa as communistic 
rests on another of those assumptions which urgently 
need to be examined. Theie are unquestionably 
nationalist movements m Asi.s wliieli are Communisi-leJ 
or which are abelted by the Communists. Bui this fact 
docs not neee-sarily invalidate the intrinsic quality of 
the genuine nationalist movements in the region. 

“What has often hapiiened is that tho.se niovcraenls, 
though originally spuing from a people's natural 
aspirations |o freedom, were subsequently taken away by 
the politically sly and ruthless Communists flora the 
hands of the timid and confused liberals who lacked 
prompt and effective supi»ort from their friends in the 
United States and the rest of the Western world. We 
lose battle this way by default, and will continue losing 
them until wc .stop condemning all tho.se movements 
indiscriminately and dissoriating ourselves from them. 

“Time has assuaged the bilierncss which colonialism 
has bred among the Asian and African peoples. The 
Bandung eonferenee has shown that. 

“It is also true that we of Asia and Africa would, 
rather keep our old friends than risk new tics with 
strangers. The peoples of Asia and Africa must be 
shown, however, that the old friends are friends indeed. 
And they must he shown this against the background of 
the irreversible march of nationalism in Asia and Africa 
and against the insistent clamor of their peoples for 
more decent standards of living.” 

How the lower type of American thibks about 
the.se problems is cilenrly indicated by (he following 
pieee of speeial new.s to the New York Timet;. It 
concerns a “brave” murderer of Africans fighting for 
their birthright; 
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"Nairobi, Kenya, June 7— An American who has 
been fighting (ho Man ^lau terrorists of Kenya is 
under State Department pressure to return to the 
United States. 

“William W. Baldwin, 28 years old, lhas been told 
by United States Consular offieials lierp that his 
activities have caused the United States Government 
considerable enibiariassment. They want him to go 
home. So far he has not gone. 

“The State Depaitmont lhas informed Mr. Bal¬ 
dwin, and it.s lepresenlalives ha\e announced publicly 
hole, that meinbei.ship as a combatant in the 
Kenya }’ol'c<' Ri'.-tivi' ‘must, be claNsed as uiiwari'aiited 
pai licipation in the afi’airs of another State’.” 

Communisl Organisations in Vienna 

The Coinniunist-dottiinatcd World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) has caused the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment considerable cinbanassnient (according lo agency 
reiuiris from V’ienna) by applying for legal registration 
as an assoeialion. 

The WFTU set up its headquarters in the Soviet 
seeior of Vienna in 1%2. oftei its exjiulsion from Paris. 
But the nici-.e to Vienna was made wilhoul Austiian 
coriM’iit. The present ai>])Iicalion for regi.stralion has, 
presnmahly, been ni.ide in oriler to legalize the Wl'TU's 
jiosilion in view of the iinniineni end of the occupation 
of Au'-tria. 

l.,(inclon observers nole the Austrian Coverniiicnt's 
fears that its neijtiahty miglit he preiudiced by the 
eonliniied preseiici' in the country of an oiganriatioii 
whose ri’al initntion is to ]ironiote labour discontent, and 
that it otlier international Coninmnist-dominnled 
organi/alions (similarly established in the Soviet sector 
of Vienna without Austiian consent) follow' suit, the 
Austrian capital might remain a centre for Conimnniit 
propaganda. 

Other organizations with headquarlcis in Vienna 
are ; the World Peace Council, the International 
Federation of Eesistanee Figliteis, the World Federation 
of Teachers llnion.s, the Cominlltce for the Promotion 
of Tnic-nialiniial Trade and the World Congress of 
Doctors. All are active, Izmdon observers point out, 
the World Peace Council being the organizer of th: 
“World Peace Assembly'’ now meeting in Helsinki, 
Finland. 

The Future, of Indian Shipping 

The SI I'l'iii,. for the oxiiansion of Tiidinn Shipii "ig 
in tile Second Five-Year Plan, wais gii'en in exUnso 
bv Sn TjuI Bahadur .SluLstri m his .spt'eeh bi'fore the 
Indian Nalional Steamslii]) Owners’ A-soeia(iou at 
Bonibav. We append the full report for record; 

Bombay, .Tune 21.—Mr. L. B. Shastri, Union 
Minister for Railways and Transport, today told the 
Indian National Steamship Owners’ Association here that 
the Government of India was confident of achieving its 
target of a million tons .for Indian shipping in the 
seepnd Five-Year Plan. 


s 

Mr. Shaatri said "There can be no two opinions 
ahAut -.tfec imperative need of a far more rapid pace of 
tannage expaneion, specially in the overseas trade. 

. ‘‘Planning must, however, take into account financial 
resources and the lime factor necessary for the 
consolidation of new routes.’’ 

The Minister said that the recommendations of the 
etndy group appointed by the Consultative Committee of 
Shipowners were well balanced and could be attained. 
He hoped they would he included in the final framework 
of the sce.ond Plan. 

The study group, lie said, contemplated a net 
addition of 72 ships totalling 41vr,0!)0 tons gross of ship¬ 
ping at an estimated outlay of Rs. 80 crores. The- 
private sector would eontiihiile Rs. 10 crores and the 
balance would he advanced l>y the Government. 

Mr. Shastri assured the shipowners that the Govern¬ 
ment would give the fullest consideration to the question 
of making attractive loans to shipping companies to 
ensure the targets are aehieved. 

On overseas trade, Mr. Shastri said that the 
completion of the fust Plan, India's overseas tonnage 
was expected to reach 280.000 Ions. The second Plan 
envisaged a net addition of 37 ships totalling 270,(X)0 
tons gross to this fleet. 

He said : “Fears have hern expre-sed about the 
possibility of securing full employment for the increased 
tonnage to he acquired. Apart from loans at a 
concessional rate of inlt-rcM for the acquisition of new 
fast ships. Government ossistanee has taken the form 
of spon.'-oring the companies foi admission to vaiioua 
ronferenres, of helping them to secure a reasonable 
share of cargoes owned and controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment and of providing suilolile clauses in trade agree¬ 
ments with foreign countries to ensure that a proportion 
of cargo arising out of such agreements moves in Indian 
ships.” I ■ 

He. said that although Indian shipping companies 
have been operating ,n the overseas field for only about 
seven years, these companies had gained a "stable 
footing” in important overseas routes, 

lie, however, expressed disappointment at the 
decision of “one of our oldest companies’’ to withdraw 
from the India-U.S.A. trade and passenger-cHm-cargo 
semecs on certain other overseas routes. He hoped 
that this company would reconsider its attitude in regard' 
to these services and re-enter them with more suitable 
tonnage for wliich, of course, “it can legitimately expect 
the .Goveinmeni to grant it neeessary^ loans.’’ 

“I am also, hopeful that our Indian companies will 
not otily be able to give more regular and faster 
servkies- on existing routes but also expand the area 
and'I'scope of their activities, and I wish to take this 
opportunity of extending the assurance that the Govern¬ 
ment i will Continue to render all possihh' and necessary 
assistance and support towards the achievement of these 
olsjeefives.’' 
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“Flag Discrimination” 

On the question of Government cargoes and flag 
discrimination, he said that the (Government would 
continue to assist Indian oveiseas ^hips hy allotting to 
them as much Guveinment cargo as feasible. 

“I am aware that in foreign shipping circles, this 
assistance has been sought to be dubbed as 'Aag 
discrimination.' The same dn-lcs have also taken 
exception to our tiade agreemenis under which we seek 
to assist Indian com]>anies to secure ]iari of the cargoes 
that aie cx(ioilcd or iiiijioricd undci such agreements. 

“I feel tlicie is a genuine misundei'slanding of our 
po.sition legaiding this matter, and the misunderstanding 
arises enliTcly from the ditfi'renee in approach as to what 
constitutes 'llag dise.rirniiation' Throughout, our attitude 
has iieen that the Government of India does not 
favour uiiv form of flag diserimination against foreign 
ships. Tile (icivernmeni eannul, however, forego its 
right to nominate shijis fot cargoes moving on its own 
aeeounl a light which is enjoyed by all shijipers. 

“We do not aieejit the ]iio]>osition that the exercise 
of thi.s light is an instance of flag diserimination, nor 
can tile clauses in our trade agreeinenis be characlerijcd 
as Const it 11 ling llag disci i initial ion. Oui ports are open 
to ships of nil flags and they receive the same treatment 
and fatiliiies as Indian ships. 

“No one can accuse us of re.soniiig to any devious 
methods to jmt foieign shi|)piiig in a disadvantageona 
position as compared with Indian shipping. It is 
somewhat suipiising that, leading maritime nations which 
carry, or aim to carry, .'iO'/e or more of their national 
trade in their own shiji, should complain of unfair 
practices Jiy India wlien our shiiiiiiiig carries less than 
509c of the country's overseas trade, in spite of the 
80-caIled diseriminalory measures. 

“On the other hand, Indian companies have just 
cause for eomplaiiii that commercial confertmees 
di.scriniinale against them in the itiallei of participation 
in various intermediate sectors in tlie routes over which 
they |ily their ships.” 

He hoped that the various foreign shipping 
eoiifei'elires calei mg to the overseas trade of this country 
would take a realistic view of the a--|iiratioiis of the 
Indian .shipiiing industry. They have held a dominating 
position in the Hade of this countiy for decades, and 
they may eonliniie to do so "We do not wish to place 
any imjiedimenls in their wav', and all that we seek is 
the oplioiliinily to eairy a reaMmable share of the trade 
from and to this eounlrv in oiir own ships.’’ 

Referring to ilisrriminatory freight rales charged by 
foreign shi|iping line-, the Minister said that serious 
allegations wen- made from time to time by Indian 
shippeis that foreign shipping followed a discriminatory 
policy and charged higher freight for cargoes shipped 
from Indian ports than for similar cargoes to the same 
destination from other countries. Several instances 
weie eited to prove these charges. 

The Goventment of India has appointed a special 


officer to study the specific cases of alleged discri¬ 
mination. 

“If these investigations do establish that there is 
any substance in the charge, the Government will have 
to take serious notice of the (losition and to devise 
measures to combat this unfair practice.’’ 

On the question of imposition of surcharge 
thieatened by ovenseas shijiping conferences, Mr. Shastri 
said the Goveinment felt it was not right that 
responsible bodies like shipping conferences should have 
come forward with tliieal.s of suicharges on freight at 
a lime when the Goveinment itself was taking all 
possible Steps to improve working conditions in ports. 

He was glad to note that the India-U.K. 
Conferenrcs had since decided to call off the surcharge, 
while the U. S. A .-India Goiiferenres had merely deferred 
consideration of the mailer until .luly 15 

Award on Bombay Port Labour 

The Sjiec'al Keiucsf nlai ivc ol llic snuiii 

give.s the lolliiwiiig lejaat on l/ic fiisl pail of Uie 
award given liy the Induslniil Tuluinal ajijionilid by 
the Cioycrunieul of India to go mio il;r' di'ptiie,3 
reletting to the Uon.liav dork Itboiii. It i- oi veiy 
great, .signilicanee, b; ng fully illii.-t i aliv e oi I'le 
attitude of laboiii unions legaiding tlie lespoti.-.biUlieB 
of labour. 

“New Uellii, .luiic Id. The failure of the existing 
wage and imenlive bonus si heme to secure a fair out¬ 
put and quirk tiirn-iouiul ol ships in Bombay Port is 
due to various factors, sucli as indifference of labour 
to work, uiiauliioiisved aliseiii'e of workers during duty 
bouts, a tendeiiev on the part of workers at times to 
work on two shifts ot excessive overtime instead of 
turning out adeipiale work in one shift, and the system 
of jiaying "speed nioiiey’’ to certain workers. 

This is the ronclusion of the Industiial Tribunal 
apiiointeil liy the Goveinment of India to adjudicate the 
disimles relating to the Bombay docks. The fust part 
of the award wms announeed today, and Mr. M. K. 
Melier, President of tlie Bombay Industrial Court, who 
eonstiluled the one-man U'lhunal, projioses to deal with 
the (fueslion of providing umeiiilies for doi'k workers 
in the second part of his report to be published later. 

“Go Slow Policy” 

The Tribunal has concluded that there was strong 

evideriee that Bombay dock workers had been going 
slow and, at limes, they adopted and “intensified go- 
slow policy.’’ The contention of the trade unions that 
the fall in production was due to such factors as 

fongesiion in slieds, defective cranes, change in the tally 
system and delays in customs examination had little 
Bubstanee in view of the fact that new sheds had been 
erected and conditions in the docks in regard to 

storage and clearance had greatly improved. 

The Triliunal maintains that a large number of 

electric tractors, mobile cranes, electric cars and 
forklifts have been installed and the equipment of shipa 
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lias been improveci to facilitate quick leading and 
unloading of cargo. - - 

It rejects the unions’ argument that lower 
production and unauthoriised absence of workers 
during duty hours was due to the absence of adequate 
amenities like canteens. It agrees with the Bombay 
Port Trust that the time-rate system of payment has 
resulted in slowing down work. 

As regards wages of Port Trust workers, the 
Tribunal is of the view that it would not be justified 
in inerca.sing ihe lime-rate. But assuming that, under 
a jiieee-iale system, worker.s would be reasonably 
efficient and punctual, the 'JTibunal has proeessed piece- 
rale.s on the basis of an increased lime-rate and ha"* 
fixed j)iei e-rates for various categories of workers. 

Adequate safeguards have been laid down while 
fixing the jiiete-iales. l*ayment would he made, on 
the lime-rale basis in ease, labour was rendered idle on 
Qt'eoiint of cireiimstaiices beyond their control. Workers 
reaching 90'/r of the datum line would be entitled to 
jiayment at not less than the time-rate. For production, 
in excess ol the datum line, payment would he at double 
the u-uul rates. Besides, certain minimum wages at a 
rate higlu-r than those piovuled by the Minimum 
Wages Act have been guaranteed ; woikers, whose ouliuil 
could not lie iiieasiued. would he paid at lhc.se rates. 

The Tribunal hopes that with the ineiease in wages 
given in ibis award and the opportunities for earning 
Iiremiuin untler the iiiei e-work system, the method of 
)>uying '‘siieed money'' to crane drivers and certain other 
categories of workers would eventually disappear. 

It has directed the a|)pointment of a eommiltee 
emisi'-ting of an equal number of representatives of 
eniploy'ers and employees, with an independent ehair- 
maii, for the jiroper administration of the piece-rate 
sysleni and for the settlement of disputes. It has also 
rei omnieiided that the Port Trust Act should he 
anil tided to provuh' for such a eommiltee. Until the 
Ae.t is amended dis|iiiles should be settled mutually or 
by reference to the Cenlial Conciliation Officers. 

The Tribunal has reteeled the demand of the 
Transfiort and Dock Worker’s Union for the framing 
of a scheme lor the deeasuahzalioii of workers in the 
lines of the Bombay doe.k workets’ (regulation of 
employ men 11 scheme wliich is at present applicable to 
iitevedore workers only. The mailer will he examined 
by the committee appointed by the Central Government 
for the purpose.” 

Rehabilitation of E. Pakiatan D.P. 

The following reiiDil, apiieiiveil ni nu' AnmiJi 
BtiZGT Fuink't for June 28. We appeiul a i onipve- 
hensive exiiac’t below, as the iiroblem is exceedingly 
eotnjibealed A\> do not t.hmk it will over be .solved 
unless (he cut lion lies eoneorned take a fiini altitude 
towards the disturbing elements, consisting of rapa¬ 
cious and didhone.st fake refugees, who have been 
making capita] of human misery all these years.- 


However the scheme ill itself is intrinsically sound: 

An objective approach in assessing the magnitude 
of the rehabilitation problem in the easte.rn region, 
while keeping in view the sjioradic nature of the influx 
from East Pakistan and the element of uncertainty 
inherent in the situation in dealing with an essentially 
human problem, was advocated by the Central Re¬ 
habilitation Secretary, Sri C. N. Chandra, in his 
presidential address at the two-day conference of 
Rehabilitation .Secretaries of six Eastern States, which 
commenced in Calcutta on Monday. 

Sri Chandra revealed that titc Rehabilitation 
Ministry had already succeeded in securing nearly 
.5,000 acres of cultivable land in a compact area with 
fairly congenial climate and surroundings in Hyderabad 
State, by the -side of the Godavari river, where nearly 
](X)0 Bengali displaced families would be rehabilitated 
on. a planned basis. 

In addition, Sii Chandra stated, a large number of 
displaced families would also be settled on land near 
Chota Nagpur in Madhya Pradesh when the land was 
made available for develojiment. Displaced agriculturists 
would also be resettled on a huge block of land covering 
an area of nearly lifly squat e miles in the Araku 
Valley in noilh Andhra and South (Jlrissa. Govern¬ 
ment were al.so exploring the opportunities available for 
locating lands in Mysoie, Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya 
Pradesh and certain other States. Slate Governments, 
he added, weic fully co-operative in these negotiations 
for making the jilanned dis|iersal prog'-amme a success 
during the next year. 

This was the result of a decision taken by the 
National Develojuiieni Council to .send a team of 
officials leiirescniing the Planning (ioiiiiiiission, th® 
Union ReliaJiilitation Miinsiiy and the West Bengal 
(iovernmeni to di.seuss the question of dispersal of 
Bengali refugee families in other Slates outsdie West 
Bengal, and to cieale eongenial suiroundings with agri¬ 
cultural and cmiiolymeni opiioriunilies for them in colao 
co-ordination with local authorities. This team, consisting 
of Sri S. V. Ruiiiamiirti of the Planning Commission, 
Sii A. D. Khan, Relief and Rehabilitation Secretary 
of the West Bengal Government and Sii C. N. Chandra, 
had already visited irydcrabad and wdll be visiting 
other Slates towards the end of July. 

Outlining the mode of estimates of expenditure to 
be incurred on rehabilitation during the Second Five- 
Year Plan, as initialed by the Central Rehabilitation 
Ministry, Sri Chandra referred to the diffieullies in 

drawing up e. plan with preeision in view of 

uncertainties inherent in visualising the exact nature of 
developments after a few years. 1 here were many fluid 
factors connected with influx, dispersal, administration 
and the psychological set-up, with the lesult that the 

outlines of the sirueiure of financial involvements had 
to be drawn up with the utmost care and objectivity, 
while taking into account all relevant factors and the 
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oyer-all urgency of speeding up {^ygical as well as 
psychological rehabilitation of the three million refugees 
who had already come from Easi Pakistan. 

Srj Chandra said that the changing pattern of the 
blue-print of rehabilitation programme was indicated by 
the fact that they had urged the Planning Commission 
to make more provision than of Rs. 10 crores in the 
Second Plan for setting up new industries in order to 
absorb displaced persons and to stimulate subsidiary 
economic activities for expanding employment oppor¬ 
tunities, esficeially in refugee townships and colonics. 
Again, in the matter of housi- construction also a policy 
of direct const ruction of tenements as well as Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored colonies was being increasingly favoured. 

In conclusion, he hoped that it would be posable 
to prepare workable estimates of the expenditure 
involved in getting under way the various schemes,, of 
rehabilitation m the eastern region during the second 
Five-Yeai Plan period, lor bolding high-level 
consultations with the Planning Commission and the 
Ministry of Finanee at a later stage. 

Rise in Industrial Production 

The year 1054 witnessed a substantial inca^sc in 
India's industrial (iruduetion. Tlie general indjex o.^ 
industrial prodiii’.iion, which stood u| 135.3 in 195.3, rose 
to 145 in 1054, while the geneial index of prices dropped 
from 399.6 in January 19.S1- to 367 8 in Ueoember 1951. 
In cotton textile and eeinent inilu'»trie.«, the target ■ set 
out in the Five-Year Plan was exceeded. Steel pro- 
diietion reached an all-time record of 12Ji6,000 tons of 
finisheil steel The only major indusliy whie.h recorded 
a decline in piodui.tioii was sugai. In the engiucer- 
ing industiies, .Sb out of 62 inrlustries achieved u subs- 
tanliul rise in jiioduction. Tile clicinical induspy 
recorded an all-iound inri(*ase in production. In 1954, 
1111 liccnci’s were igranted under the Industries Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation Act for tlie establishment of 
new inilusirial undertakings and 226 licences for the 
expansion of existing ones or the taking up of pew 
lines of manufactuie. In 1953, 182 lieenrcs were 

granted for the .setting up of new undeitakings. 

.Special measures were adopted for the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries including 
the production of Khadi Following the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Foul Foundation 'I'eam, four regional insti¬ 
tutes of teelmology for small-srale industries were set 
up. A Marketing Service Co-operative and a "Small- 
scale Indu'tiies Corporation have also been set' tip. A 
Small-scale Indii^tiie-. Roaid, under the ehairmailsliip bt 
B Develoimieiit Commissioner, has been set u)) to ‘Co¬ 
ordinate the activities of these institutions and also 'lo 
carry out a programme of development ’ ' '' 

In 19.53. controls ovei distribution of cotton "tipwilc 
industry were lifted and prices were decoHtrolleii.''Aa 
a result, the industry returned lo a state of nortniiay, 
and production i-ontinued to rise progressively. In 1954, 
the total production of cotton textiles was 5,000 mllliwi 
yards of cloth and 1,560 million lbs. of yam. -17he''piw- 


(iuction of cloth by the handloom and power loom indus¬ 
tries in 1954 was jilaced at about 1,600 million yards, 
giving a total availability of over 6,0(X) million yards. 
Consumption of textiles incicased considerably and so 
also the exports thereof. Exports of cloth continued 
to be freely licensed and in 1954 805 million yards of 
mill-made cloth were exported as against 593 million 
yards in 1953. The UK is the laigesl single buyer of 
Indian cotton textiles. In October 1954 a Cotton Tex¬ 
tile Export I’romotion Council was set up with a view 
to promoting exports of Indian textiles, studying our 
niaikets abioud, laying down quality standards, etc. A 
scliemc has been intioduced .by the Council for the 
inspection of textiles foi export. Many of tlie present 
textile mills are handicapjied with woru-out maehinety 
and as a result they suffered loss and some of them had 
to close down. The Working Patty on the cotton tex¬ 
tile inilustry had taken a .survey of the obsolete, machi¬ 
nery in the le.vtile mdusliy ami stressed on the need 
to rehabilitate old machinery. In order to compete 
wiili world market, ratinnahsatiim on modirn lines is 
imperatively needeil, but the Government of India is 
still undecided on the jioinl 

Tlie production of paper has gone up by' nearly 
50,000 tons over tlie past four year- The pioduciion 
of paper in India in 1954 was 1,55 ,'128, Ions, as againsj 
l',08907 tons in 19.50. The requirements of paper in 
tills country have been placed at 2,00.000 tons pci year 
and the balanci- has to be imjHirled from abroad. In 
the near lulurc. however. India is going lo he self-sup¬ 
porting in jiapcr production Following the iiiiplcmcn- 
iation of tile ex))ansion schemes of existing units anci 
the selling up of new ones, the capacity of the paper 
industry will exceed 2.87 lakh lolls by the end of 1956. 
The paper industry at pre.scni employs over 20,000 
people, including 2,1(K) as technical iicrsoniiel. The 
block capital invested in the industry is estimated at 
R- 21.72 crores. A further capital of Rs. 14.3 (gores 
is going to lie invested w'ilh the implementation of new 
schemes and the exjiansion of the existing ones. There 
are at present 21 paper mills in India ; seven of them 
are in South fndia, five in Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh, three in liie Punjab and IIP area and six in. 
West Bengal, BihJlr and Orissa. A paper and pulp 
expert of the FAO, Mr Sundehn, recently came to 
India and surveyed the industry. He has estimated 
that the demand for paper, including newsprint and 
hoard will increase to 4,81.000 tons by l%l-62. 

The Indian jute industry had a stable year in l954. 
The demand for Indian jute goods in world markets 
improved and exiioris reached up the high figures of 
8,42,000 ions as compared with 747.000 tons in 1953 
and 736(X)0 tons in 1952. By the export of jute manu¬ 
factures, India earned Rs. 120 crores of foreign ex¬ 
change in 19.54. In order to meet the growing overseas 
demand for jute goods, the working hours in the jute 
mills in the membership of the Indian Julo Mills 
Association were raised from 42J hours to 48 hours a 
week. The output of jute manufactures increased from 
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9'.05 lakh tons ia 1953 to 9.49 tons in 1954, But on 
account of increasing offtake, stocks with mills consider¬ 
ably decreased. The USA continued to be the largest 
single consuJiier of Indian jute goods by taking over 
180,000 tons. Although Argentine curtailed her pur¬ 
chases of Indian jute goods, our exports to the UK, 
Canada, Australia, Indonesia, Burma. Cuba, Egypt and 
Nigeria considerably increased. A notable feature, of 
the export trade in jute goods i,s the higher offtake 
of sacking. But India need not be over-comjdacenl 
over her jute exjKirls on the present prospects. Japan 
IS coming out as a formidable rival in this respect and 
she is already challenging the suptcrnacy of Indian 
burlap in US maikets The manufacturcis in France, 
Holland and Belgium have formed a federation of 
European Jute Manufacturers and Germany is also 
expandnig the, t apacity of her jute industry. The 
Government of India and tile Indian jute industry art, 
howeviT, ahve to this danger and they are taking appro¬ 
priate measures to luuiniain liiilia's ovciseas maikets. 
Two repre.sentativeV; of the Indian Jute Mills Associa¬ 
tion have already left for the USA with a view to re¬ 
taining existing markets in that country ami developing 
new contacts. 

Chemical industry has made a considerable head¬ 
way in recent years The installed capacity of heavy 
chemicals—as for example, suljihiiric acid, soda ash and 
caustic soda, fertilisers, sheet glass and dyestuffs. was 
ineieascfl in 19S1. Sheet glass (10-12 oz. gauge), 
penicillin, rhloromyeelin, glacial acetic acid and acetic 
anhydride and, bisii ulli salts weie produced for the 
first time in this country dining the past year. Efforts 

arc being made to nianufacturo chcmotherapcutics and 
dyestuffs fmni Iiasie law n'ateiials latlier than from 
intermediates \ seliiTiie for the manufacture of sul¬ 
phuric acid from gyii-um made piogicss during the 

last year. 

As tcgaids the small-scale industries, the National 
Small Industries Coipoialion was set up in Februaiy 
1955 with an authorised capital of R?. 10 Jalchs, divided 
into 10,000 ordinary .shaic's of Rs. ]00|- each, to b® 

subscribed entirely by ibc Government of India. For 
its working capital requirements, the Corporation will 
receive loan from the Government of India. The main 

objects of the Corjioration will be to assist, promote, 
finance and protect small-scale industries. Industries 

ordinarily employing loss than 50 persons working with 
power, or less than 100 jiersons working w'ilhout power, 
anil having capital assets not exceeding Rs. 5 lakhe, 

will come within the scope ot the Corporation. It will 
secure a leasonable share of Government orders for 

small-scale units by accepting contracts from prorure- 
mrnt deparlnicnls of Government and issuing sub-con- 
tracts to small-scale units. The small-scale units will 
rexcive loans and technical assistance from the Corpoia- 
lion for the purpose of fulfilling such orders and for 
the manufacture of articles of the type and standard 

reijuired. 

/ 
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The tariff jiolicy played an important part in pro¬ 
moting industrial developments, either through increase 
of import duly on foreign articles competing with indi¬ 
genous products or tlirongh reduction of duties on 
impotted raw materials and components utilised by 
domestic industries. During 1954, consent was given 
for the issue of capital aggregating Rs. 94 crorcs, and 
of this Rs. fl4 crores related to industrial companies. 
Of tliis amount, non-residents have been permitted by 
the Government of India to invest Rs. 26 crores. 

What wc would like to cinjihnsu^v lltal the 
rmiKii.niir in Indui han not hcncfiUid an iota as yet, 
in sjnte of all tins crpansioti. Paper has b(cn taxed- 
in a rn-ost inconsiderate, fashion, to the serio>is detri- 
mdil of all educational schemes. 

Investment and Financial Resources 

In the first Five-Year Plan, two concepts were used 
to ill note ihe size of the Plan, namely, net investment and 
dcvclojuiienlul cxjiendiluic. Thus, the net investment in 
the public .sector was expected to he of the order of 

Rs 1600 to Rs. 1700 crores, whereas the developinen-i 
tal expenditure which includes outlay of a capital as 

well as current nature was initially estimated at 
Rs. 2,069 crores. Since outlay on the Plan included 
only a portion of the outlay on certain development^ 
heads such as health and education, an additional con¬ 
cept of total developmental outlay (as distinguished 
from that included in the Plan) has also been used at 
times to indicate the size of the Plan. In the case of 
42 organised indusliics in the private and the public 

sectors, the first Plan considered the requirements of 

gross rather than the net inve.simcnt, inasmuch as allow¬ 
ance W'as made for part of depiecialion, replacement and 
niodcrnisaiion. .Similarly, the requiicinents of working 
capital Were taken accoimi of in the case of industries, 
but not for other sectors. 

'I’he tentative framework for the second Fivc-Y’car 
Plan as jtrepared by the Planning Coinmission envisages 
total outlay of Rs. 5,600 crorcs for the achievement of 
the targets. This estimate is made up by aggregating 
wherever possible, the capita] requirements of the indi 
vidual targets. However, this procedure cannot bt 
adopted uniformly for two reasons, be.cause the targets 
do not cover all the items of production. And in seve¬ 
ral important sectors, particularly in agriculture, invest¬ 
ment is multi-purpose in the sense that only a complex 
of products can he related to a complex of investment, 

Non-monetised investment is not, therefore, included- 
in investment by the Planning Commission. In a pre¬ 
dominantly rural community of self-supporting persons, 
a significant atr.omit of investment must he done by tlio 
application of personal labour and by using locally avail¬ 
able materials With the efforts to mobilise voluntary 
labour for various nation-building activities, such aa 
flood control, investment in non-money tw«u» must play 
aa important part. In view however of the highly con- 
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jectTiral Mature of the imputed value of such investment 
the Planning Commission proposes to disregard it at 
this stage. 

There are two distinct aspects to the question of 
raising financial resources needed for the second iivc- 
Year Plan. First, the savings needed for the capital 
formation envisaged must be available in the aggregate. 
Secondly, the financial resources must be available and 
utilised by each sector and for each purpose in accor¬ 
dance with the, piiorities set out in the Plan. This 
secimd asi>cct requare.s a jtolicy of dircctioning invest¬ 
ment. 

If net investrneni of the order of Rs. lijdOO crorcs 
is to be icaliscd over the next Plan period, savings of 
the same older must be forthcoming. With increased 
incomes, the volume of savings is bound to increase. 
For initialing a process of higher iiive.stmeni and higticr 
incomes by fuller utilisation of unemployed and under¬ 
utilised resources, it is not necessary that savings come 
first and only those are invested later. Credit has to be 
taken in advance for the additional savings that are 
likely to niise, as incomes and investment increase. 
Some initial eiedit creation, therefore, is an essential 
part of a development programme. The Planning Com¬ 
mission is however cautious and warns that if planned 
investments are to he realised without generating serious 
inflationary pressures, the initial credit creation must 
be limited with reference to what savings are likely to 
be available, or can be created by suitable policy mea¬ 
sures. 

An invest nicnt programme of Rs 5,600 crores for 
the second Plan cannot be carried through without a consi¬ 
derable incfeii.se in the raiir of savings in the cutnmunity. 
Assuming that siciling balances can he drawn down by 
some Rs 100 to R.s 150 crorcs and foreign assistance of 
the order of Rs. 500 crores is available during the second. 
Plan, domestic savings of the order of ,Rs, 5,000 crorcs 
must he available. The Taxation Enquiry Commission 
has estimated that total savings in India in 1053-5-1- and 
total net investment (at home and abroad) amounted 
to some 7 per cent of national income. Their concept of 
net investment js not strictly comparable to the one used 
by the Planning Commission in arriving at the net invest¬ 
ment of Rs 5,600 crores for the second Plan. Thus, 
unlike the Taxation Enquiry Commission, the Planning 
Commission has excluded non-inonrtised investment. At 
the same time, the Commission has made some allowance 
for investment in stocks and in small enterprises which 
have been disregarded by the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mission. Ag.tin, a sizeable increase in public invest- 
tnent is expected for the last two ye.ars of the first 

(In crores 



1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Nalional Inenmo 

10,800 

11.300 

11.825 

Net. Invest nient 

730 

810 

930 

Domestic S&viiiga 

650 

6S0 

800 

Foreign Eesources 

80 

130 

130 


Plan. On the other hand, the Taxation Enquiry Conv- 
mission's estimate of net invcslmeiit abroad of Rs. 70 
crores in 1953-54 must be rcgaided as rather exceptional. 
Normally, the Planning Commission would expect a defi¬ 
cit in our current balance of payments (no; taking 
credit for donations), with the result that 'he toal invest- 
mtnt in the country must be higher than domestic 
savings. Taking these considerations into account, it is 
reasonable to expect that, comparable to the figure of 
Rs. 5,600 crores or the second Plan, net investment in 
the country in 195.5-56 would be of the order of 6.75 
per cent of national income and corresponding domestic 
savings of some six per cent of national income. On 
this basis, the growth in investment and savings over the 
•second Plan would have to be somewhat as follows, so 
suggests the Planning Commission : 

The phasing over the five years of savings and 

investments given below is intended to be illustiative. 

The csseniiaf point is, says the Planning (.'.oniuiission, 
that in older to achieve a lolal invcslineiit ot Rs 5j600 
crore.s, the rate of investment must iiiciease fioin 6.75 
per cent of national ineoiiic in 1955-50 to I'l per cent 
of national income in 1960-61, and doInl■^lic savings 
from 6 to 10 per rent over the same pciiod. If foreign 

resources are not available on the scale envisaged, the 

savings effort at home would have to be correspondingly 
greater. 

Whether an incicase in the rate of domestic sav¬ 
ings from 6 per tent in the beginning of the next Plan 
pciiod to 10 per cent by 1%0-Cl is likely to take 
place in response to a voluntary incicase in savings 
resulting fioni additional incomes cannot he judgcdi 
in advance The increase in savings envisaged here is not 
vciy large in relation to the latcs achieved in other 
countries. But considering the current low rale of 
savings and the huge inaigin of unsalisfied needs, the 
Pluiiuing ('(uiiniission assumes that savings of the order 
required would not he forthcoming without special 
and peisisicnl effort at restricting consumption 
through fisc;al and other devices. 

In an underdeveloped economy, where there are 
idle resourcc.s, incieased investment need not imply a 
reduction in curieni consumption, according to the 
Planning Coiniiiiis.sion. It would however inqily aus¬ 
terity, that is, preparedness to hold down consumption, 
especially of luxuries in the face of rising incomes. 
A check on the coiisumjiiion of non-i’ssential commodi¬ 
ties, domestic as well as imported, is necessary in 
order to release additional resources for the production 


of essential goods. 

Shortages 

of essential goods are 

o) rupees) 



2nd Plan 

1958-59 

1959-00 

1960-61 

1^56-57 to 




1960-61 

12^175 

13,000 

13.700 

62.200 

1,060 

1,300 

1,600 

6,600 

930 

1,170 

1,370 

4,960 

130 

130 

130 

650 
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dealt with better in. this way than by direct linutation 
of consumptiiota. However, if resour<-,es released 
through restriction of luxury consumption are not of 
n^uch use for increasing the supplies of essential goods, 
controls over consumption of essentials would become 
unavoiil'ible. 'I'he Planning Commission thinks that 
the question of controls must in other words, be judged 
in terms of the poriieular real resources, which arc in 
short supply. Foreign exchange resourcs have to be 
conserved with particular care, in that they can be 
tonveited into whatever commodities became scarce 
within the country. In the present world situation in 
legard to food and cotton, the Planning Commission 
lio|)c« that a plan of the magnitude eoiitemplalcd can 
be seen through without having to impose controls on 
iieecs^aiies liLc food and cloth. 

The above eunientions of ilic Planning Commission, 
have much fallacious premises and may give rise to much 
II isgivings. How coulil they assume that reduction in 
coiisumidion would aiitomalieally lead to larger invest¬ 
ments? There are many slijis hetwmeii falling consump¬ 
tion and rising investments The falling consiimplion 

may lead to the rise in price level, in so far as austerity 
will he enforced by rationing and price control. With 
the dreadful memories of rationing and pric-e rontrol 
during the war period and thereafter, one should most 
certainly be reluctant to think that a reversion back in¬ 
to the hands of the black-marketeers anil prontcei’s 
could again be contemjilated by the authorities. In 
that case they would be (ilaying into the hands of the 
atUi-.-ocial elemenis, as they did until leeenily. The 
simiilc tiuth should not lie overlooked Xlie huge 
amouiil fliat is going to he spent in the jietiod of the 
second Plan is hound tij generate inflationary conditions 
and 'unless eonsuniption goods arc available in a rising 
proportion, inflation will take away much of the expected 
“livings. One man's expenditure is another man's in- 
I'ome and forced savings iinjiosed by compulsory cur¬ 
tailment of eonsuniption will eonipel the larger money 
incomes of the community to run after the limited 
supply of consutnler goods, irer.ulliiig in aln upward 
spurt in the price, level. Higher prices would auto¬ 

matically increase the cost of inve.stmeni and so also 
the cost of Planning. Increased consumption will en¬ 
courage. larger investments, both in consumption goods 
industries as well as capital goods industries. TJnlcgs 
consumption is stepped up, industrial prosperity can¬ 
not be expected to rise, notwithstaniling much vaunted 
expenditure on Planning It is another fallacy to dis¬ 
tinguish between essentials and the so-called luxuries. 
What is a luxury to one, may be an essentia] to another. 
There can. hardly be any clear distinction between 
these two types of needs, saving a few ones 

The Planning Commission admits that up to o 
point, the emergence of some isflationary pressures or 
a sellers' market is necessary, since the object of the 
Plan is to push ahead as far as possible in the direction 
of Utilising our resources. Essentially, inflationary 


pressures—or in.sufiiciency of savings—arise as a 
result of inelastic supplies of goods against which 
jieople direct their demand. The elasticity of supply ia 
not equally gieat in the case of all commodities. With 
effort and organisation, it can he altered favourably at 
least in selected sectors. The Planning Commission 
thinks that if we are to stop at the first botlleneck in 
‘upplies for fear of a rise in piices in that sector, even 
thougli supplies in other sectors are elastic to some 
extent, wc are likely to stop short of the full potential for 
expansion of the economy. Short' siipiilies in some 
eoininodilics sliall have to be tackled, and in doing so, 
whether we would he aide to prevent a general and 
eiimulative use in priees depemb, obviously U{)On the 
n«'i“iire of shortage and the organisational efficiency in 
dealing with it. In an exjianding eeonoiny, the sufficiency 
of savings cannot he piedictej in advance, but, since 
|he overall suggested by the Plauiiing Commission is 
not excessive and is requited for making an impact on 
cmidoyn.enl. the practical problem is one of watching 
overall eeonoiine trends and of correcting, ihiough fiscal 
and other measuies, anv shortages in resources in 
jianieular sectors as they rise. 

From the standpoint of finding resources for the 
public sector of the second Plan, the Planning Commission 
observes that it is necesssary to consider not only th» 
outlay on the Plan but abo on the total outlay. Ebtjien- 
diline outside the Plan has an obvious significance to the 
realistic appraisal of the financing of the Plan. The 
outlay on the Plan in the public sector includes, first of 
all. all exjiciiditures which result in the creation of new 
capital assets (direelly in the public or indirectly in the 
Iirivale seeloi). In addition, it should include that part 
of the curieiit expinditiiie on “pecifii developmental 
heads which represent an ineiea^e over the level reached 
al the end of llie first Plan. This would give a clear 
idea of the lift the authorities would give to the 
developmental effort during tlic next Plan. This is 
the coneeiit which ha- heeii kefit in view in arriving at 
the Plan outlay of Ks. 4,.IOO crorcs in the piililic sector. 
As a rough approximation, the budgetary position of 
the Centre and tlie Slates combined may be outlined as 
follows : 

(In crores of rupees - -estimates) 



1055-56 

1960-61 

Over Second 




Plan 19.56-57 




to 1960-61 

Outside the Plan— 




Non-dcvelopmental 

625 

725 

3,400 

Developmental 

200 

225 

1,100 

.Siib-lolal 

■82.5 

9.50“ 

' " "4,.500 

On the Plan 

600 

1.100 

4..300 

Total 

1425 

2,0.50 

8,800 


It is assumed that public outlay on the Plan will 
increase from Rs. 600 crores or so in ]'Q.').'5-56 to Rs. 
1.100 crores in 1060-61, ilial is Ity about 80 per cent 
in order to make up a total of Rs. 4.100 crores over' 
the Plan period. EIxpenditure outside .the Plan is 
assumed to increase by 15 per cent over tbe five yeata 
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mcnts, and approved liy Coverlinient. could not receive 
the sfatiitury financial assislanc-e on thi- 2:1 hasis on 
the fiimsy pretext of teichni<'ahtics ha^Jiig not been 
observed in full. 

He also uiged for the ai)pi)inliiient ol a lew liaison 
officers between the Government and the local in.«titu- 
tioiifi with a VK'w to iiujiroimg their mutual relations. 
He also appealed for a ’cluange of mental attitude on 
the part of Government official and pleaded for 
greater eo-oj>erMlion with the niunicijial aiithoiitie.s. 

At the same lime tlu- Muni.upal Conmus.«ioneis 
hlso were reminded of their great re.sponsibility. 

We would like to know the .stand])oiul of luuuici- 
palities m other Stales, regaidiug the poiuN raised by 
Si i Ha.su. 


Institute of Public Adniinislration 

The Indian Institute of Public Administration was 
formally inaugurated on the 2hih March, 19.'>4 with Sri 
Juwaharlal Nehru as its President. The iniiiouance of 
establishing an iiisiituliun for a systematic study of 
public administration had been recognized for many 
years by academician.s and adminislratois. With the 
advent of independence, and the inauguration of 
the constitution necessitating wide tiansformation 
of the administrative set-up, and the introduction 
of national development plans, the need for such a 
systematic study became all the moie uigent. Under th” 
4-ircum.stances the Deputy Uhuirinan of the Planning 
Commission, Shri V. T. Kiishnamachari, convened an 
informal meeting on the 29ih October, in which 

decisions were laken to esiajdisli in India an institute 
of public administration Professoi D. U. Karve, the well- 
known economist, was chosen as the Diieclor ol the new 
institute. 


'I'he piiiieiital objects of the Institute were to pto- 
vide for the study of [iiihlic adminislralion and allied 
subjects by organising study and training courses, con¬ 
ference ainl disiussion groups; to undertake re.search 
in mutters relating to public administration and the 
machinery of government ; lo publish ]>eriodic-als, research 
pajieis and hooks on Indian administration ; and to scive 
as a forum for exchange of ideas and experiences and 
a clearing-house of iriformathm on public administra¬ 
tion in. g»;ni*ral. 

The Institute's membership was open to all actively 
interested in or concerned with the study or practice (*f 
public administration The minimum annual subscription 
for^ individual nieniher.ship was Rs. 25/-. There was also 
provision for corporate memhership. 

From* the first annual report submitted by Prof. 
Karve, the Director of the Institute, it appeals that the 
fxeculive Council of the Institute approved of the broad 
outlines of jB; scheme ol a School of Public Administra¬ 
tion providing a two-year course to students admitted 
on the strength of a ftnalifying degree and an entrance 



malely (Rs. 12,500. The Government of India sanctioned 
a total giant (recurring and non-recurring) of Rs. 
7.71 lacs for the year 1954-55, thereby considerably 
easing the* financial difliculties of the Institute. Efforts 
were being made to obtain support from Slate Govern¬ 
ments and jirivatc endowments. The Ford F**'i*'datk>n 
agreed to donate a sum of $350,000 over the first three 
yeais. The first year's instalment of $166,666 was 
received. 'J’he total expenditure over the first three 
years was likely to he about 50 lacs of rupees including 
the cost of land, building, initial library and the eslab- 
lishmeni of the Scliool of Public Administration. 

The Institute formulated a regular programme of 
fellowships for providing facilities for higher studies and 
speeiali/.eil liaiiinig in public administration. The first 
hatch of the Institute's fellows would soon proceed 
abroad for higlier studies and training. 

Prof. Karve adds : “The .source materials, reports, 
text-hook.s, case-histories, etc., hearing on Indian condi¬ 
tions which are needed foi adequate and fruitful study ol 
puhlie udiuinisiiatiou aie foi the most [lart lacking. The 
Exei'utive lionncil has, therefoic. set up a Central Ck>m- 
iniilee of Direction for arranging |o have .such materials 
pieiiured willi as hllle d» lay as po-sihle. The (>oin- 
inittee has alieadv .-elecleil a list o[ topics lor study and 
lesearch." 

The Insliluie slatted {luliliealion ol a quarterly 
loumal fioin .lanuarv-Maii li, 19.55 with .Shri S. B. Bapal 
as the editor. 

Medium of Hiyhcr Education 

A confereme was held at .Madras on June 18 to 
eon-idei the <iucsUoii of adotuing 'I'amil as tlie medium 
oi insiriKlion in eilueaiionai institiuiiiiis including 
ltd leges, and pie|iaralioii of a list ol suitable technical 
Iciriis lor such liighiT .studies, reports the Hindu. The 
(■(luferctice, attended l,y ilic V'^ice-Chancellors and othci 
edueationists, was |iiesi<led over by tile Madias Minisiei 
lot education. Mr (i Suhiamaniam. 

Mr. .Suhiauiatiiaiii detailed the steps taken in the 
past lo promote the use of the legional language as the 
medium of instruction at the sehool stage and invited 
the views of the edueulioiiisis and others in particulai 
on the qiies-tion (a) of making a beginning in the iiUro- 
duetion of Tamil us llie medium of jnstruetion in colleges 
and (h) as to whether a Committee or other suitable 
organisation might he set u)) for piepariijg scientific 
and technical terms in that language. 

Dwelling on the importance of imparting college 
education in the inothei tongue of the students the 
Minister jioinied to the diffieulties faced by the students 
in following instruction given in English in the colleges 
after having studied non-language subjects in the 
regional language in high schools. But it was not easy 
to effect a change. When hack in 1938 the first 
Congress Government had introduced education through 
the mother tongue in schools even then objectiong had 
been raised against that on the ground of want of 
suitable text-books in the regional languages. About 

V. 
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four years, ago a confereftce of State representatives of 
tite Southern region and Vice-Chancellors had been held. 
Though the. intention of those who had participated in 
tliai coiihaTnce had been clearly to encourage the use of 
regional language, immediate steps could not be taken 
for want of facilities for the purpose of imparling such 
i-ducalion with the regional language as the medium of 
insiniclion. 

Shri Suliramaniarn also referred to the steps being 
taken for the pieparaiion of scientific and technical 
lernis in llinili by the Hoaril of Scientific Terminology, 
SCI uji liy ilie (ioveiiiiucut oI India in WjO. 

The Boaid had ilecided that international scientific 
Kod iceliniial leiiiK should he 10 . 0(1 in all Itooks written 
in Hindi and oihei jiriricipal languages of India. Pne 
prc|iuraliori and puJdiealion of authentic terms in Hindi 
nould he done in nine stages. The .stages were, to 
((■K'ti Sliii Siihrainaniain ; 

“111 I lie ht-i .lage, a eol lection of all necessary 
Fii'-loli icini. foi each .-iihjeet is madi’ 

“111 the setond stage, the exact connotation of each 
rnttlish word is determined with the help of standard 
woiks of refetince and in consultation with technical 

«X|>erls ' 

“After this. the finding of -iiitahle Hindi 
ei|tiivalenls foi the Kng|i..h lerm. begins m the th’id 
stage The most impoit.mt work is that of evaluating 
(a( h possildc (.(luivaUni in resjiect of its cs ici meanings, 
-ignificam e. el( 

“In the foul ill stage, tenlalire lists of linglish 
terms wilh iheii ])roposed Hindi cfiuivalents foi each 
• iiliiect .ire put iieforc an Kxperi Comniiitef for that 
.ulipTl. The (ionuniltees con-ist of (.luincnl scholars 
and exjieils The Committees make a detailed and 
(\liau‘li\e exaimn.ilion of such li.sts and suggest ehangi s 
and alleinatives and then provisionally approve the 

ll-ls. 

“Ill the fifth stage, the lists thus ajiproved by the 
['’xpej'i Cnminittefs are iiiinied as provisional lists and 
submitted to the Board of Seienlifie Terminology which 
(xari i'ncs them again and makes its own suggestions. 

“In the sixth stage, these lists are circulated to 
aijous Slate CovtTnments. llniversilie.s, Research 
Instiiution.s. Mini.stries of the Government of India, 
Language Experils and various other individjuals and 
bodies, for eomments. 

“In the seventh stage, comments and opinions 
received are pul before the respective Expert Qimmittee* 
which assess them and revise the lists in their light. 

“In the eighth stage, the lists are again submitted 
to the Board for final approval. 

“In the ninth stage, these lists are submitted to the 
Government for final approval. After the G.5vernnient 
has aeeepied these, lists, they are printed as standaid 
and authemir lists of technical terms in Hindi.’’ 

Molestation of Girls 

The People, June 26. reh'rs to a recent incident in 
Lucknow when a girl was molested by students* in a 


bus and invites the attention of the guardians and 
leaeheres so that such shameful occurrences came to an 
end. It was all the more regrettable, the paper notes, that 
even college and university students should often bo 
found guilty of such shameful conduct. The guilt was 
not of the students alone, the guardians and teacher* 
had also a great measure of resjionsibility. 

The People continues : "The present-day society is 
a hotch-potch of the modern and old. As such it is a 
period of uncertain transition. It is also correct to .say 
that the effect of temptation from the other side shoidd 
also not be minimised Still to molest innocent ^rts 
in the streets, in the tramways or buses, is nothing 
short of a barbaric act and no amount of explanation* 
tan exonerate the crime ,\ very Mtiiou- view should 
lie taken of these outrages.” 

We ilioroughly agree with the People. The guilty 
fiaiiiev -hould lie severely dealt with in future. It is 
about time ix'ople wa-re made to realise that libeny a»d 
hherlinism are not synonyms, 

Hydvrabad State Bank Affairs 

'I lie Sjx rlalDi, a weekly new..- iiijcazine. tmblisl.ed 
! mil H.vdenilitul, in its i"it(' of .fnne lf» .(iiuea out 
i.itli -el lous (•lian.’e- ;e.:,un'i the Stale Bank of 
ll.vtli ial),i(l with a deiiiainl for puhhe enquiry into 
le Bank's affairs. 

.'slin I’. X. Bam in an arte.ic in Hu' magazine of 
.((11 ilali (Mile- that ili.' leiiiif dowuwaid (rend of 
ilie -liari - of ibc .''l.iti Bsiik of Hydeiali.id wa- an 
“ludicaiion of Hie maikii.s' opinion about the working 
of the Bank. Ar .i fuiiv paid-up Bank ,-liaie witli no 
:e-ii\i lability ii -leoild Ian iiiii. h betti'v and ought 
'll be I on-ideU'd a good (•.(Ich it 12(1-12.5: bn', No! 
ln\e-l()is do 111)1 laie to loil.h Hie .-hare- W’llli a pair 
of tiitig- I\'li.(t 1 .- le.illy wiong''” 

.VLL'ordlug (o ^ln•l Bam, (vho had .il'-o addrt-sed 
,'11 open leiiei to I'le-ideiii R.i.iondia I’la.-'ad over tho 
.Ufans of Hie Slate Bank, Hie recklos lending policy 
followed by ihe diiei lois ol the State Bank of 
Hxderabad had led tin Bank to heavy financial lo.s.s. 
It had bi en fieely Miinoiiied tor .i long time that “an 
amount of Ihn i h> fimr crorix out of the total 
advances was lonud to be 'Hit. U'cciveiable at short, 
notice or on due date and that a tussle had started 
betweer. the cieditor Bank and its debtors wherrtu 
the latter had the upper hand.” 

Shri Bam wnte.s. “There m.iy be -eveial debtors 
whase total aNsOts pul together (even including those 
of the Sureties) may not be found sufficient to realise, 
the debt owed by them ,ind whose total income from 
property, interest, dividends and bii.-ines.s earnings 
may not be sufl'icient to pay the periodical instal- 
mentg . . and that ioiiseqiiently around two crorea 
of rupees would liave to be written off aa irrecoverable. 

He contimie.s’- comjia'n.son of the credit limits 
di ring (he yeans 11152, 1953, 1964, enjoyed by the 
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defaulting parties will' bear out Uiat tlie limits of 
advanies to certain parties progr('ssi\’cly increased in 
epite of huge debits standing lo tluir accounts.” 

The Hyderabad State Hank came into being with 
the passage of Hyderabad State Hank Ait, 1941, with 
guarantees from the Government lor payment of 
interest at 3 per cent to the (iepo.>-itor.«. Until recently 
it had been acting as the Bankers to the Government 
of Hyderabad. Soinetiine ago the In.speetion Branch 
of -the Reserve Bank of India held an in.-pection of 
.tho Hyderabad State Bank, tliough it was not a 
Scheduled Bank. 

The tipictutor urges upon tiio Re.seive Bank of 
India to imblhsh the reports of msjiectiou of the State 
Bank of Hyderabad reviewing the findings of that 
inspection. “It seems that only having two directois 
on the Board of Directors of the Bank is not enough 
to exercise sufficient cheek. There must be one or two 
checking officials on the executive stufi if matters have 
to improve.” 

With reference to the impending nationalisation of 
the Bank the newspajier writes; “The Re.serve Bank 
and the Government of India may now be asked 
whether (hey tan allovd to be eharilable as to 

shoulder at the veiy ineeplion of the National Bank 
the heavy butdeu of Mie bad debt.s of llie Hyderabad 
State Bank which run into .‘-evoral .cipre.s, the full 
i^oveiy of which is extremely doubtful and whether 
fof the future woikiug of the Hyderabad Braueli of the 
Indian State Bank they can safely rely upon the 
present set. of exocutive officials and diioctois who 
have proved that they ae! inesiion'-ibly and vvithoiit 
the least regard for their duly as tiuslee.s of pulihc 
money entrusted to their care.” 

Governmental “Efficiency” 

The subjoined rejiort publislied in the weekly 
Spidatur in its iissue of June 16, 1955, is highly 
illuminating: 

“Trivandrum,—The Tiavaneore-Cochin Govern¬ 
ment recently sanctioned maternity leave asked for 
ovef a year ago by a woman offii lal of the Public 
Health Dejtartment. 

“The child born to the official is now over ten 
months old. 

, “The leave was granted four days ago by the^ 
Chief Miiii.stcr, Mr. P. Govinda Menon, to whom 
was finally forwarded a voluminous file from the 
Health Dciiarlrnent containing the application. The 
Chief Minister has returned t>;c file to the Secretary 
of the Department with a two-and-a-half page- note 
calling for an explanation of this ‘quick disposal’ of 
Ihe leave application.” 

No comment is necessary, wc hope. 

Rajasthan Punishes Corrupt Officials 

Tlie A.'^AJ.C. Economic Rcinew welcomes the 
action of Ihe* Government, of Rajast han in summarily 


.«usj)ending four Executiwe Engineers, an Assistant 
Engineer and two overseefs of the State Public Works 
Department (PWD). 

The suspension followed reports of negligence 
shown in Ihe eonsiruction of a school-building at 
Ganga Nagar of Savai Madhojiur district. “It was 
found that (i) roofs were leaking; (m) a'^ against the 
cement reciuiied lo be u.sed, the walls and the flovirs 
were plastered with a local soil variety; (Hi) m many 
parts of the .‘-■(■hoot building, tlic plaster had given 
away and fallen down; (tv) the walls iii the school 
building had cracked at number of jilaces.” Neverthe¬ 
less, in s])j(e of warnings, bilks of eonlraclors weic being 
regularly jias-ed. Recounting the events leading to 
the action of the Rajasthan Government, the news¬ 
paper wrile.s m conclusion; “It need haidly be eni- 
jihasised that PWDs are among the most coiTupt 
sections of our administration, and it is high time that 
this most inipoitant branch of tlie administration be 
corrected and improved as soon as jios-ibli'. 'Ihe, best 
way to do this is to administei siiniiiiary jir-'tici’ lo the 
di'lionest officials and eoiitractor.s,” 

World’s Tiniest Tribe 

'Ihc Wccklij ircst I)( iif/fit de.«eiit)es the nie:i.-.uve.s 
;ido|)(ed by (he Goveilinieut of West Bengal for the 
uplift of (’if. tiniest tube in the world, tho 'I'olos, who 
lived secluded m Hie Himalayan Tarai, the entire 
race living in jii^t one liamlet. The .Totos num¬ 
bered only 314 and lived at Totaiiani, on 'Fotaiiahar, 
'I'haua Aladaiihat in llio Jaljiaiguri district. The 
hamlet had an area of tliri'c and a quarter square 
miles of whii-h alxnit Iwo-and-a-h:'If miles were 
covered by thick jUDgle.= . 

Tbe Totos were well-built with broad and Hat 
features, tanned skin, small and oblique eyes. They 
well' a friendly jieople, .shy and resi'rvi' but very 
iiilelligent, and wore fewer clothes but inoii' ornaments 
than other tribes. 

Indian Cultural Delegation to China 

An Indian (’ultural Delegation led by Bhri Anil 
Kumar Chanda, Dejiutv Minister for External Affairs 
of the Government of India, was currently touring 
China. The Delegation was given a worm welcome 
by the Chinese Government and peojile. From reports 
in the Chinese press it appeared that the delegation 
scored a great success in popularising Indian art and 
culture among the Chinese people and in cementing 
the age-long friendship of the two peoples. 

The organ of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of China, The People’s DcUy of 
Peking, in an editorial article on June 14 tliiaracterised 
tile visit of the Indian. Cultural Delegation as a “great 
event in the growth of friendly ties and cultural ex- 
ihange between China and India.” 

Tbe Kwangming Daily urged upon Chinese artistes 
to maike a serious study of the Indian art music atxd 
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dancing. "Froju Indian arl,” the I'apcr mid, "indonii- 
tablo Mtrcngih of Ihr ludiun nation, it& crcativencos 
and abundant opiimisni can be clearly ob.'Cived.” 

“To imiirovc our own iiiukic and dance, d is im¬ 
portant and nec<-.'e<iiry lo learn from oui Indian 
friend^.’’ • 

Ten Years oj the United Nations 

Ten years ago, on dun,. 26, 1945, repre.senl.divc'' 
of fifty nahons signed the C'liaiter of the Vnitid 
Nations exiuessing then delerniiniition “lo save mic- 
c< eding general■u)n^ troni the .-lOiirge ol war wliieli 
twice in oiii liietinie has brought, untold sorrow to 
mankind’’ and to create condilioiLs foi jie.e eful 
promotion of social progress and belter standards of 
iite in laigei lieeiloni. The signatories pledged to 
piactiM' jiolicies which weie now e.xpresscd by the 
wools "peaceful co-<xi.stcnce.’’ 

ilowexer, almost imniediutely after liie signing of 
the fhailer w hism appealed, among the United 
Nations and the lold war bi'gan followeil by 
oca'iisiorml intdludes of "hot’’ war. in Indonesia, 
]\nshniir. Korra, liido-('hina and other phiei". None 
of the vital international fpie'tions irfeired lo the 
UN could be settled by that body, bei aiise of the 
underlying power-pohtieal relations dividing the U,g 
Five on whose unanimity th(' whol,. (alifiei of the 
United Nations rigiilly stood. Tlie expeiiein< of tin 
yeai.s thu.s demon.slrati-d moie jiointedly the indispen¬ 
sable ner'd of the oiganiziition .sinc(> in so lai as the 
world could not siirvue a third atomic woiUl war 
tliat, war could hardly be prevented unh" the Oieat 
Poweis agieed on a polny of i o-4'Xsl ence and pi a<e- 
ful eompelil'on of tlnir war- \n oiganizatum like 
Wie United Nalion.s was the ideal oiU' to provide for 
the framework of .such Big Powci l•o-()peI•alion 

The main spring of the strength of the oiganiza- 
tion lay in its universality If ceitain lonnlries 
W'llling to subscribe lo its aims and objects weie 
debarred admission on the whims of one or other 
Slate, th(^ organization could hardly fulfil its functions. 
The war in Koiea, in Indo-f'hiria and in the Taiwan 
ttrea exposed the utter inefTei-tiveness of th(> United 
Nations in Far Eastern affairs without thp co¬ 
operation of China. 

Ttie eleventh year of the United Nations opened 
With good augury. No ‘hot’ war wa.s raging anywhere 
m th(> world. The- conclusion of a State Treaty on 
Austria, China’s softened attitude ou the Taiwan 
issue and the relea-se of impixsoncd an men i.nd the 
prospect of the Big Four meeting, con.siderably 
lessened the international tension. 

Britain Retains India’s Library 

The India Office Library in London was one of 
thp greatest oriental libraries in the world having 
280,000 printed books and 20,000 rare and valuable 


‘'V7 

iiiatiusciijils in the English and oiKutal languages. 
The libraiy contained, among othri things, the busi- 
ne,ss papers of the East India t'omiian.v and its .su(> 
ee.ssor, the Board ol Control and tiie .Sic-ielary of 
Stall' for India, iiaper- relating to the fiot siirvey.s 
of the country and a valuable collection of manu.s- 
cvipls and piiiited books on all aspects of Indian 
life. 

Till (jiicstion of the traiisfei of the library from’ 
J.ondou to Indi.i wa.s fiisl raisi'd in 1947 when Premier 
Xelirii a.ssuied of thp (Jovernnicnt’s attention to the 
matter, .'some jueliminar)’ ster),s were taken indeed 
but alter sump time tlie matter was allowed to drift 
until this 5 ’ear it was again taken up by the Union 
Miuistiy ol Education. During the Pakistani 

Premier's talk'- m Di llii, di'eu"ioiv> were held in 
May this yeai bi-lvvceu the Paid,-lam Minister for 
Education, Colonel Abid Ha.san, and tlie UntOU 
Minister for Education, Maulaiia Alml Kalam Azad, 
ovci (he future of tlic' Liluary without an 3 ' final 
ileeision being aiiived at. 

\ joint eonimuniipip was, hovvevei, i.ssued rei ordr 
mg ihe agreenienf between the' two Mmisiirs on the 
fact that “thp I.ibiaiy belongs to the laesent Govem- 
iiienis of India and Pakistan u.s successors to the 
(iovenimeiii of undivided India, and the question of 
the disjiosaj of the LibraiT is the eonei'in of the two 
Gov euinii'iits and i< to be sc'ttled bj- them.’’ 

.\iler IliO'C’ disiiissioiis Mauiana .\zad left for 
Biit.rn to negotiate with the Biitish (Joveinini'nl for 
a final .settle meiit of the question of the Ivansfcr of 
'he libiarv to India. But hefori Mauiana .4zad's 
aiuv.il the British (’ominonwealtli Seeu-taiy, Lord 
lloliic, declared in ihc- Briti.sh lluuse ii*. Lords on 
■hiiie I.'i llial, the British (loveinnielil would not 
allow the Lihiaiv lo be divided or to be shifted out¬ 
side Biitain. "Ip the U. K Gcov eminent’s view, the 
light (oiiise IS that thp Libiiiiv should leiiiam intact 
and in this countiy IBriiam),’’ Eoul Honi',' said. 

“But we would, of couise, reudilj' consider auj' 
-uggpslions lliat thp Ciovcnimeiit.s of India and 
Pakist.vn may wish lev make lo us as regards the 
detailed adniiiuslration of, or access to Ihe 
Libra r.v.’’ 

As regards the historical reioids that, were the 
archives of Ihe East India Companv and the India 
(.Iffice. which were now in the lUslod.v of the Coininon- 
vvialth Relations Office, Ihe British Goveinraent’s 
jiolicy was lo retain tliosp m Britain, added Lord 
Home. I 

TJ'e Vigil tJuue 18) icports; "Recently the Coin- 
miltee of Historj’ of the Freedom Movement in India 
stutcxl that ,historical records vvere not made available by 
the India Library uiithorilirs in London to authorized 
M'licinrs and research workers.” 

Even before tlie recent declaration of the British 
Government, the New Delhi t'orre.spondent of the 
.weekly New Age wTotc on May 22 after summing up 
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the attitudes .of the British press that tlu' Britisli 
Gowernnj^t would not be willing to give bavk the 
Ibdia Office Library. The correspondont wrote: 

“The British authorities, it is fcarrd, will raise 
eVfiry legal issue they can get hold of to retain the 
Library—including a 19th icentury precedent csta- 
ibliChed by France and Germany tner Alsace-Lorraine 
T^nd they would try tlieir be.M. to comjilicate the 
^ismle further by diultiring that e\eu Burma must have 
■•4 say in the disjiosal of the Libtary (as one Britis'i 
\ papior has already done).’’ 

Quadianis are not Muslims 

•* ■ A UPl reiiort, from- Lahore, dated June ti. juib- 

’ lishcd in llie Bombay tyhrorticlr., say.s that the Dis- 
tfic-t Judge of Campbellpur, sitting at Rawalpinili, 
•upheld the judgment of the Rtiwalpindi Civil Judge 
■ that Quadiiinis were not Muslim?—and a Quadiani 
'woman could not remain wife of a Muslim according 
to the Islamic shariat. 

The, rejiort. adds., 

“This obsersation was made in a judgment ou the 
application of the wife of Captain Naziruddin. for 
paj'meiit of dowry {haq-vichr). 

“Captain Nazir and riuat-til-I\aiini could iioi 
live hajipily and the woman went to her jiareuls. 

“Naziruddin divorced her ou the plea that .she 
wa,-. a Quadiani. 

. “She sued him for haq-viehr. 

“The Di.strict Judge said: (1) Muslim theologians 
agree that I’rojihet Mohauiined was the last projihct 
and no projdiet wa.s to follow him; (2) Mu-,hm Iheo- 
logiaii.s also agree that whoever does not believe that 
Mohammed was tlu- last prophet wa.s outside the jialr 
of Liam; (3) Mu.shm theologians also agree that 
Quadianis do not belu-ve the ‘last-liood’ of the I’ro- 
phet and are therefore non-Muslims.,” 

Tile <juestion remains, where slattds 8ir. ZafruHah 
Khan, the champion oj Pakistan at the U.N.? 

Salk Vaccine 

It ns reported tliat the Government of India was 
c.on.sidcring the import of salk I'aeemc for anti-poho 
inoculation in India. 

Over the salk vaccine emsiied a controversy in the 
United States of America, the eountiy of its origin, 
which unforfuna(el,v is not yet over. In view of that 
fontr-overay and in the light of Britain’s rt'ported 
decision not to import salk vaoc-ine now, some more 
consideration before deciding on bulk of imports of 
the vaccine would suggest it.self as the best, policy 
for the Government of India to follow. 

In this connection the following comments of the 
British weekly. Lancet, reproduced in the Bombay 
Vhrmdole, is quite significant. 

The Lancet, a famous journal, said that there was 
a small but, definite rifJt in using the vaccine 
as a preventive against polionlyclitifl or infantile 


paralysis. Tlie risk might bo reduced very much by 
improved tests but. there would still be fear that the 
tests might have failed to reveal the presence of every 
live virus and the occasional highly susceptible child 
might be given the disease by a vaccine which had 
jiassod the mo-St vigorous'tesling. 

“This risk must, be weighed against the benefits, 
which at the moment si'em to be a three or four-fold 
reduction in the chance of getting paralytic, poliomye¬ 
litis in the year following vaccination—with iircsumably 
.sonw' protection for a much longer period, although 
the extent and duratuiii of this are not yet known. 

"In addition, theie is the risk of unknown dimen¬ 
sions that, repraled injection of tlie vaccine prepared 
from moukev kidney may eventually sensiti,«o the 
child in some harmful way. 

“This could conceivably have more serious icoase- 
qiieiices than aciidental infections on which attention 
hits naturally been fixed so far.” 

Indian Doctors in South. Africa 

The Indian Opinion, the wei'kly news magazine 
i'libh.shed from Natal, in its is.-ue dated lli,. 22nd April 
relates the sloiy- of two Indian doctor.s haiiiig been 
refu.sed jieimi.s-ion to jirai'tise in (.Irlando Native Town¬ 
ship. The Mmi.sier of Native .Affiiir.s of tlie Un.ion of 
."touth Africa, Dr H. F. Vciwoerd, said tlmt it 'was 
contrai.v to tlie jiolicy of the I’nion (hn-ernment to 
liennil noii-Nati\-es to jiriictisc' in Native areas. 

The two doctors, I)r. A B. Kazi and Or. Z. E 
.'.‘•rat, howevei, had earlier obtained iierini.“=ion in terms 
of the Ibban Arens Act from the Jolianno.-burg Cbty 
Coim.il to jirartise in the towii'-hip hut tlu- Minister 
lefiiMil to auint 'luh permission 

The Indian Opinion writes. “At a recent meeting 
ol Die Oilando .\d\isory Board the Native inerabetH 
■(/mplaiiied th.at doctors weie hatlly needed in the 
uiwnship. They jiassed a resolution asking the City 
Council to reconsider the decision. The Medtcal 
Association i.s investigating the matter.” 

Such is the wav of democracy in the mid- 
t.wontielh centuiy white civilisation of the Union of 
South Africa. 

Indian Shops and Barbed Wire 

The Indian Opinion writcR on the 29th April; “The 
following report apjicatcd (with a diagram) on die front 
page of the Hand Daily Mail on April 23. The news¬ 
paper deserves praise for giving full publicity to this 
case of rank injustice. 

‘A sturdy, ihree.-hundrcd-yard-long barbed wire 
fence wa.s put uji at Badplass this week. It has the 
effect of making it difficult for Whiles to deal two 
Indian shops near the Government Mineral Baths. 

‘At the same time the Transvaal provincial authori¬ 
ties have gazetted a notice proclaiming the road from 
the shops to the baths closed and opening a new road 
on the. other side of the fence. 

‘The business of the Indians has fallen, but there i> 
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still a trickle of buying ov^ tbe fence. Even nine 
stran<is of bavbcicl wire has not stopped that. The fence 
cuts across the road ibat used to serve the shops and 
passes within two feel of one of them. Now orders are 
shouted over the fence and the ^u<ls brought out, 

"i'fie ibuilding oi the fence, in a way, also operates 
as a kind of “(iioup Areas Act.’’ The Act could not 
be a]>p]ied to the Indian shops at Badplaas, and no 
applications similar to those in other 'Iransvaul towns, 
had been brought agaiii.-.t them The reason is that 
the Indians are nearly iialf-a-injle from the town on 
privately-owned ground. 

‘The first shot in the campaign came two years ago, 
when the main road from Barberton was rebuilt, skirting 
the Indian sirups and allowing access to the baths by 
a new road. But business went on. 

'A year later the Mineral Baths Committee erected 
corrugated non road blocks on the old road. They were 
removed by lire owner of the land, and no dispute was 
raised. I'his week the fence went up. Business is 
still going on. 

‘.Since the new road was made eight people liave 
been killed in moior accidents on the sharp turn, almost 
right angled, into the town itself—five Euioireans and 

three Natives. 

‘'I’he old gently eur>ing toad into the town had 

sIochI for 70 yeais. It was included iii the farm when 
President K.ruger donated Badidaus to the Transvaal 
Covernmeni. The ..hops were bujli in ami liave 

done substantial business with Europeans. 

‘Mrs. (i. M. (iross, a wcll-know'n farmer in the 

area for the past ."iS years ami a (ustonier at the stoic 
of one of the lirdiaiis .since her arrival tn the district, 
said that lire erection of the Icni c was rather like the 
erection of a prisoners-of-war camp. "J now have a 
mile>arid-a-liulf detour for my shopping ami to collect 
goods offloaded at the store by tire railway bus. 1 
think this action is absolutely ridiculous. It is oils 

necessary and of no advantage to anybody’',' 

JhiHHO-Yuyoslov Rapprodietncnt 

After .seven ycais of strained relationship between 
the Soviet I'nioii and Tugo.slavia is became nornuil again 
with the signing in Bcigiadc of a joint declaration by 
the rejrrcsenlatives of two Coveinmeiils. 

With the expulsion of the Communist Parly of 
Yugoslavia fiorn the Infoimalioii Bureau of tlie (nine) 
Conimunisi Parties of Europe (commonly alluded to as 
the Coniinform) in June, 194i! for the “eriine'' of differ¬ 
ing from the orthodox Soviet views on the development 
of socialist agrieultme in Yugoslavia, the relations of 
Yugoslavia with Soviet llnion as with other Eastern 
European democracies, even on a purely diplomatic .lud 
commercial level, had become untenable, as t. result of 
which all inlcrcouisc amongst the nation.s had completely 
ceased. The relations became unbelievably hostile and 
recriminating. After Stalin’s death however some 
changes in .Soviet attitude lowaid Yugoslavia became per’, 
ceptible and the present rapprochement was the result. 



The Leader of the Soviet Delegation to Yugoslavia for 
normalization of the relations between the -two countries 
admitted ifi a speech at the Belgrailc airport on Mdy % 
that the treatment accorded to Yugoslavia had been w 
wrung and apologised for the injustice done to Yugo¬ 
slavia. The Soviet leader Mr. Khruschev ascribed the 
bad relations to the macbinaiions of the laic Laveniti P. 
Beria and others. He said : "* 

“It is our profound conviction that the lime when 
our relations were clouded has gone. On our part wO 
are willing lo do everything necessary to remove 
obstacles impeding the complete normabzation of rela¬ 
tions between our stales and the consolidation of friendly 
relations between our people.” 

The New York Times Moscow correspondent wriltta 
that tlt’esieni ob-<'rve,rs in Moscow were astonished \xj 
Mr. Khru-schev’s statement. The reasons for fhe sur- 
jiriM‘. according to him, were : 

‘‘The completeness, * of Mr. Khruschev’s apology I 9 
Marshal Tito for what happened in 1948 when Y’ugoslavia 
was expelled from the Cominform was unexpected. 

"The dedaration that Lavenin P. Bena, the former 
Soviet security chief who was executed in 1953, and hi* 
henchmen were responsible lor ihe bad relations that 
develojied between the Soviet Tnion and Yugoslavia -vros 
eompleiely unexpected. Nothing of that kind had ever 
been suggested before.’’ 

The joint deelaiation noted the, “spirit of friendship 
unil mutual understanding" in which the discus- 
'loiis had taken place, li spoke of the agreement of the 
two governments to lake further measures for normalb* 
/mg their iiJjtioiis and said that the two government* 
had fuoi'eedcti from ihe principles of : 

■J{e-pect tor -sovi ri igiity, irideiiciidencc, territorial 
inlcgiily and equality helwccii the stales in their rela¬ 
tions and in relations with otlier slates ; 

■■Recognition and Oevciopment of peaceful co-.i3t» 
teller hi lwcen lulioiis. irrespective of ideological difie. 

I cnees anil diffeienci's in social systems, which jmpliet 
(i-oiicration of all states 111 the sphere of international 
relations in general ami economic and cultural relation* 
in pailicular : * 

■■Mutual respect and non-intcrfercncc in interui^ 
nflajts for any r<-ason- economic, political or ideological—, ' 
inasmucli as questions of thc^ internal structure, difference, 
ill social systems and difference in concrete forms of tlio 
devcloi>ment of socialism arc exclusively a matter f« 
the jveoplcs Of the respective countries; 

“Develoi'incnt of bilateral and international economic ' 
co-opeiation and the elimination of aU the factors ' 
in economic relations which hamper trade, and impede 
the devcloiimcni of the productive forces in the world 
and williin the bounds of national economies; 

“Discontinuation of any form of projiaganda and 
misinformation and other actions which spread mistrust 
and in one way or another hamper the creation it an 
aimosphcic for consirucuive international co-operatllMl 
and peaceful co-existence among the nations ; 
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“Condenmalion of any aggrcs^ion and any attempt 
to es-lablisfi fwiitical and economic domination over 
otlier countries ; 

,• “Recognition of the fact tiiat llic policy of military 
faloca aggravates international tension, undermines con¬ 
fidence between the nations and increases the danger 
of Vrar.'' 

^ Economic ties between the two countries would be 
strengiliened and economic co-operation expanded for 
which necessary steps would be taken. A cultural con¬ 
vention on cultural co-ojteration would be concluded 
with a view to developing cultural lelaiions. A conven- 
’ ‘ tioD would also be concluded regarding an informat- 
lion service, which would ensure accurate and objective 
information to the people of the two countries, “in the 
' «|iirit of the resolutions of the United Nations and on 
the basis of reciprocity as legards the status and privi- 
tleges of the agencies of this service on the territory of 
each r.ontractiug party." 

The Declaration also contained the agreement of 
the two govermnetiis to establi-sh mutual co-operation in 
the peaceful uses of altnnic energy. 

V A treaty would be concluded with the object of 
setllihg questiorrs of citizenship or correspondingly of 
repatriation of citizens of one ot the contracting parlies 
V who were on the territory^ of the other party. The 
governments further “agreed on the necessity of guaran¬ 
teeing the rights^ and protection of the citizen.s of one 
party*on the leriitory of the other, understanding by 
tbie also the right ol citiyx'ns to retain the cittzenshi]> 
'Vluch they had prior to the arrival on the territory of 
thh other contracting party." 

The I'.S.S.K. delegation to Yugoslavia consisted 
of M. Nikita S Khiu.schev as the leader. Premier N. A. 
Bulganin. Deputy Premier. Anastas 1. Mikoyan. M. D. T. 
Sbepjluv, cditor-in-chief of the Pravda and Chairman 
of the- Foreign Af^iirs Commission of the Soviet 
Nationalities of the .Supreme .Soviet of the U.SSR. 
Deputy Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko and the 
Deputy Minister of Foreign I’rade, P. N. Kumykin. 

Yugoslavia was represented by President Tito, 

, Edward Kartlelj, Alexander Rankovic and Svetozar 
’'VuUanamovic-Tcnipo, all the three being Vice-Chairmen 
V of the Federal Executive Vece (FEV) and several 
others, 

^ • 

On the eve of the Soviet-Yugoslav negotiations 
Resident Tito reiterated Yugoslavia's desire for 

^ continued co-operation with the West: Apparently 
' on Yugivslav invitation representatives of the 
three Western Powers. Britain, France and the U.S.A. 
held discussions with Yugoslav Covermneni in Belgrade 
from June 24 to 27. The discussions were on the 
Jlniljas.sadorial level and discussed mainly aims and 
methods of Russian strategy in Europe. 

Surpey oj American Economic Lijc 

' 'f'hr TTnilod Stgles had a prodiiclivc economic 
fly’Strni e.isily c.tpable of attaining by 19(50 a. (olid 
nalioii.'d utdi'ul of $414,000 million, making po,s.sil)lti. an 


livcragli fiCBMly income qf more than $ 6,000 per year, 
leveals a five-year economic study entiilixl Amcrioa'ii 
.YePfia and New Surrey by J. Frederic 

4Jewhtir«l and Assodiales. 

Among the findings of the survey were the follow¬ 
ing, the UaiS reports: 

“American productivity is increasing .so rapidly 
that if present rate's continue in another ecutiiry, the 
U.S. vvdl be able to produce as much in one seven- 
hour day as it now prodiice.s in a forly-hour week. 

“During Ihe jiast century the U.8. rale nf output 
has iisi'ii HO fa-t that the aveiagc vvoikei today pro¬ 
duces nearly .“ax times as much in an hour a.s the 
average worker did iii 1860. 

“At. the pre.sent late of grovv'tli, the Ihiiterl Stuti" 
will have a population of 177 million bv 1960. 

“While American iirodtictivitv ha.s .sleadily g 0 U(. up, 
working hours have steadily gone down, Iroio an 
average of 70 houis pi'i week in 1860 'o II. foity-hoiii 
wi'ok of today. 

“Lei.sure lime for icdeatioii foi the ;ici , ige 
employed American has nearly doubled sniie lOiX) and 
seems likely to inciease still further.” 

The total maiuifacluiiiig capacity of the lue'cil 
8 late.s had loughly doubled .“jnce 1940 and i outiri'icd 
to expand. 

'Pile .study .concludes wilh the following vvoid-; 

“’J'Jie fabulou.s increase in output jier man-hour 
ovci (tie iJ.'ist ceniiiiv and the inarki’d li-ad which Uie 
United Staiivs holds . . . liavc not been aeliicved by 
working harder oi inoro skilfully. The i-avuses have bi'eii 
the steady expuiisioii of oui pr»)ductive plant and our 
li'chnologual jirogre.ss m devising .smieiior techniques 
and proces-scH and more and better machinery to 
multiply human clToit llirougli the use of vast amounts 
of iiianmuite ('uergy.” 

'J'heic was. however, a decline in the national 
lUtouie of (he United States in 1954. Compared with 
8305,000 million in 1953 the national income in 1954 
.stood at $300,000 million. Wage-earners and .salaried 
employees of business and industry however continued 
!') get a larger sliaiV' of the national iiiicome. • Their 
ftiare roaelied a reeord high of 69.1 per rent in 1964. 

The following table give.s a iiereentage distribution 
ot U.S. national income m 1929, 1939, 1953 and 1954: 



1929 

1939 

19.53 

1964 



% 

% 

% 

Compensation of employee,s 
f'ninrorporated bu.sine.ss and 

58.2 

66.1 

68.6 

69.1 

professional men 

10.2 

10.2 

8.6 

8.6 

Farm proprietors 

6 8 

5.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Rental income of persoms 

6.2 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

('orporate profit before taxes 

11.6 

7.8 

12.6 

11.7 

Met interest 

7.1 

6.3 

2.7 

3.0 

. , Total ' ,. 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



WHUHER miVERSrriES? 


Bt Db. P. J. CHATIDHURY, m.a, Fh.», 

Department of Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta 


A study of the history of the Indian univereities 
revoalfi their progress in three directions. First, towards 
assuming responsibilities of teaching, especially higher 
courses (B.A. Honours and Post-graduate) and of 
organising research work; secondly, towards freedom 
from Stale control in the matter of internal adminis¬ 
tration of the finances, appointment and promotion 
of l,he staff and of general policy; thirdly, tow'ards 
great! 1 demociacy with more powers coming to be 
vested m the teachers. Now these leatures are 
encouraging from several aspects and it is expected 
that they will roach their perfection in a few years. 
Tliis seems to be the only natural course for our 
umvcrsrticH to follow and it is of no use to find fault 
with it. Yet one cannot forbear pointing out certain 
clear defects of this cour.se of development. These 
defects may he overbalanced by the virtues of this 
irresistible movement, still an 'acquaintan'’c with the 
former side may sober down one’s excessive jubila¬ 
tion over the latter side. A correct representation of 
the state of affaim and a just estimation of it is 
necessary at any c^•cnt, at lea.st for the sake of truth 
and mental clarity if not for any practical gain. With 
this attiliide of mind we proceed to lay our fingers 
On some of the more glaring defects of the present 
cxiurse of develojimont in the univensities. 

The first fcatuie of the universities is their 
assuming rcsjionsibilitips of teaching and organising 
research be.sidcs examining. This certainly is a good 
feature. But in the manner this responsibility Itnas 
been actually realised so far b 5 the several univer¬ 
sities it ceases to be an unmixed good. So far as a 
university has taken up direct respon.sibility of the 
Honours and Past-graduate teaching and of research 
work in the science subjects and so far as it supervises 
to some extent the teaching in the affiliated colleges it 
is good. But so far as it takes up teaching of arts 
subjects an the higher classes and so far as these 
classes are big (as is the case of the universities of 
the big cities) its performance is not all for the good. 
The reasons are the following: 

First: The students do not develop any sense of 
joy and responsibility of corporate life and loj-alty 
to some ideal embodied in some concrete shaae unless 
they belong to an iast.itution for at least four years 
•t A stretch and unless their number is suoh (below 
a certain limit) as to give each student a feeling that 
ha mlfy ointats asd belongs-to it. In a big univarsify. 

A 


college these conditions are seldom realised. Tne, 
students, in such an institution, therefore, do not 
imbibe any spirit of responsibility and loyalty and 
this tells upon their character and conduct and also 
explains their frequent andisciplined outbreaks. This 
docs not generally happen in the case of science 
students whose number is usually le.ss and who grow 
a team-spirit through their practical-work in the 
laboratories where they have ample opportunity to - 
know one another, their teachers and their privileges 
as well as obligations. In any case the university 
cannot be blamed for its organising central teaching 
in science at the higher stage for this has to be done; 
the cost of laboratoo' equipment is too large to 
advise having more than one college in a city for this 
teaching. 

Secondly. In teaching arts subjects like literature, 
philosophy, economics or history the teacher has to 
use more of his power of clear thinking and expression 
to be reallj' helpful to the students, leaching pf' 
science subjects is easier in this re.spect for these 
matters are more or le.«s clear to start with, science 
being niore or le.ss descriptive and systematic. So 
that a big class in arts .subjects at the higher stage 
is not advisable and it means much waste in conoi- 
municalion. A teacher wh.n has to shout while lec'ur- 
ing tends to be niechaniial and the .students too in 
such circumstances sink into a low state of intellec¬ 
tual seositivity. Moreover, they cannot ask questions 
in the class and discuss intricate matters wnth Wic 
teacher. An arts ckus of the senior students should 
not contain more than fifteen of thorn to ensure 
effective teaching. Science classes are usually small, 
till' limit to their capacity being exercised by the 
amount of laboratoiy equipment. So the problem 
usually does not arise there. And then it as possible 
to teach effectively a much bigger science ckss ■ 
than an arts one as indicated above. 

Thirdly : Centralising teaching of higher classes in 
one institution onlj', generally under the direct 
management of the university, denic.s a good many 
bright young teachers in different colleges the 
perience of teaching theae classes, and, so, the fid! 
opportunities of developing themselves. The central 
teaching is managed mostly by the veterans who, no 
doubt, deserve this monopoly; but in certain 
IShe younger group might be more helpful t<Ji -tJte ; 
atudente, Most of them have more idtality 



interost their work aod are popular with. 

etuienta. lie 'veterana, with. Uieir superior wisdom 
•;!<»iid experience!, usually tend to be a bit mechanical 
, lu their teaching. This is but natural when we 
t'.«0(Beider the circumstances, that they, as a rule, teach 
*’ithe same subject year after year for fifteen to twenty 
wheals and generally do not refresh their knowledge 
with a study of the new developments in the parti¬ 
cular subject. With age most of them become increas- 
jfUgly suspicious of anything new and, so, back-dated 
•and cynical m the eyes of their youthful students and 
junior colleagues. Then the fact that the students 
.cannot go over to other teachers to learn the same 
subject which he alone leaches in a big city and that 
they have to attend hi.s class for ‘percentage’ as well 
as for notes and suggestions (for he is one of the 
^miners) helps liis indifiercnee to his subject ana 
Studeijts. We, however, must point out that our 
generalisations arc only rough. W'e are well aware that 
there are some veterans who keep up their vitality 
and human interest in their work and students *11 
Along while a good many young teachers do their 
jobs in a very mechanical and ejmical fashion quite 
unworthy of them. For youth, is spontaneity itself 
and a certain amount of idealism is its peculiar luxury. 

What is needed then is to give a better oppor¬ 
tunity to the deserving youthful teachers to teach 
bigher classes and, so, to draw them into the teaching 
line and not drive them away from it by giving them 
only junior classes and, incidentally, a small pay. 
Most of them are lured away by the aclmiui,<lrative 
services; the drudgery and hardship of a lecturer 
shouting to very big crowds of junior students for 
years together before they might have a chance in 
the centra] university to leach higher <'lassc.s i.s too 
much for the idealism of many bright .scholars. There 
should be some competitive examinations for direct 
recruitment of higher grade university teachers like 
those for administ.rat ors if we hold the education of 
the country as important as its administration. Teach¬ 
ing Mipericnce and research work should not coimt 
very much as qualifications for admission into the 
University sis senior lecturers. For one’s quality of 
the intellect is most important in this matter and by 
-the time one gets * doctorate degree and gains 
several years’ experience of teaching junior cksses 
one may lose much of his original brilliance and zest 
for- life and knowledge. And it is a fact that a good 
maltty scholars do not go an for a doctorate or publish 
I'books so readily as others do. To provide a good 
pcusfcion of our promising young teachers we should 
have bigher teaching in more than one institution in 
a' large dty. Instead of packing all the students an 
one big class let thorn be distributed over two or 
three small classes in different colleges. That will also 
ensure better quality of teaching and also better 
discipline and other character-building virtues for the 
ftudents, as ishowo. before. The exti« cost involved.in 


this procedure will hot be #aste(h it will give fpod 
return and at least will maintain some scholars whose 
number should increase in free India if ‘she is tO 
show some real work in the field of knowledge and 
culture. A free nation is judged ultimately by ito 
contribution to knowledge and culture; a good 
administration and economic sufficiency are not 
enough for her though these are essential. 

We next consider the other two features of the 
development of the universities, viz., their freedom 
from State control and their democratisation. The 
combined resutt of tlicse has been to give more power 
dn the hands of the teachers themselves. This is good 
in one respect but bad in another. For, ti'achors now 
are busy forming parties and canvassing votes and 
doing other things that these naturally involve. This 
if! a distraction for them but, urged by love of worldly 
power- and fame, many begin to love it and lose 
thereby their distinctive chaiacator and iiro.stige as 
sciiolar-tcachers. Thus says the Mudhakrkh.an Export 
(VoJ. 1, p. 70): 

“With the introduction of democratic control 
and of elections in our univcr.sities there has grown, 
a tendency among teachers to interest themselves 
more in the administrative affairs of tlie university 
than in their legitimate duties. We. are told that 
in several cases teacher-politicians have succeeded 
better in their careers than teachers who have 
devoted themselves to teaching and scholarship. 
The sucees.s of teacher-politicians who manipulate 
elections and get for themselves influential and 
lucrative positions in their own or sister univer¬ 
sities is largely ro.=!ponsiblc for the deterioration of 
the mor.il.s of leacher.s and of academic standards 
of the universities.” 

Teachers certainly g.am .some jire-'-tige in managing 
their admini.stration, tlioir finances, appointments and 
jiromotio'n, and of course they should be managing 
them in a democratic manner for greater ju.stice, yet 
tlie price they pay for stdf-govornment and demo¬ 
cracy i.s rather too heavy for them. Tlie price is their 
di.straction from their studies, loss of mental equani¬ 
mity and of jirestige in the eyes of the society whioh 
loves to think of them as a class apart, wise and just, 
and a bit above worldly interests. Forsaking «li 
worldly gains and power the scholar-teachcrs, like the 
Brahmins of ancient India, can realise their peculiar 
riches and power. The modern university teachers are 
coiniuomising their position and perhaps they should 
themselves hand over their new respoUaibilities to 
their administrators whom they may help as advisory 
experts in teehnical matters. "One man one job,” said 
Plato, land the job of a scholar4eacher, if 
taken seriously enough, is literally endless, at least 
mucih too heavy to allow him to dabble in adminis¬ 
tration. Some teachers, if they find in them adminis¬ 
trative abilities, may take up educational adminii|t]4»* 
tion after their retirement from teaching but they 
should not, either directly or indirectly, fft (Mint 


kje tfaine, ort^fMademic' 
ol toodsiag tad tbs educaWnal 
in^zustmlaoii, micih as is to be found in some cases 
Xt.g^ West Bengal Government Colleges) ia ihealthy 
in many respects. The teacher has not got to involve 
himself in the business of manipulation of elections 
for his promotion and preferences and in party- 
politicB which are the gifts of democracy. 

We have finished our review and we can imagine 
how odd it may sound in the cars of the progressive 
readers, -particularly if they are tcaolK'rs themselves. 
But, as wc have said at the outset, we do not (conteTid 
that the defects of the modem movement oulweigh 
the virtues or that, we have to fight it. We have only 
pointed out, what wo feel are the defects and the 
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; 0 enei)al|sati(w ire have .made in the oooiae.atf O<0:'. 
discussion are all rough and tentative and bpa^ 
cori'eotion. We have spoken for '‘having emallfr 
classes in arts subjects at the higher standards, for 
giving better scope to bright scholars in higher teadlfc- 
ing and for the separation of the administration of 
higher education from the inllucncc of teacheta 
who arc increasingly getting involved in extras 
academic matters. We only request the education¬ 
ists to ron.«ider our points and though matters may 
liave to be allowed to take their natural course, for 
there may be many other factors to be considered 
which wc have not done here, }'et the points may 
.‘'till hold and have their value in clarifying relevant 
issues. 


IS OUR PLANNING BECOMING TOTAUTARIAN 

By Phof. SHRIMAN NARAYAN 


The Planning Commission have recently published some 
prcliniiiiaiy papers relating to the ‘‘tentative frame-work’' 
of the Si-cond Five-Year Plan, for eliciting public 
opinion and inviting constructive suggestions on different 
aspects of the proposed plan. In one of the pajtcrs, Prof. 
Mahalanobis, Director of the Indian Statistical Institute 
and the .Stali.stical Adviser to the Government of India, 
has submitted his “diaft recommendations'' for the 
iormulaiiuii of the Second Five-Year Plan. In another 
paper, the panel of economists headed by Prof. D. R. 
Oadgil, have published “ba.sic considerations" relating- to 
the “plan-frame.” While these tentative discussions 
and proposals have been welcomed in general, a few 
sections of jiublic opinion have vehemently criticised 
the “basic approach” of Prof. Mahalanobis and other 
economists including Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. Freedom 
First, which is the Organ of the Indian Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, has dubbed these economists as 
Communists or “fellow travellers” and expressed great 
concern over the so-called totalitarian trends in the 
preparation of the Second Five-Year Plan. “This highly 
centralised totalitarian kind of planning,” writes the 
Organ, “is now slowly taking place behind closed doors” 
with the help of "experts from the Iron Curtain 
ctrantries.” It is pointed out that emphasis on the 
building up of heavy industries would necessarily lead 
to “the merciless exploitation of the people and rise of 
the Police State.” The Organ has also criticised the 
recent amendment of the Indian Constitution relating to 
the Article 31, on the ground that “the Fundamental 
Rig^t to property which was enshrined in the Constitution 
l>as‘been destroyed.” Although the writer takes note of 
A anmber eff recent ntteranceB of Prime Minister Nehru 
to llw effect ,tb«t “IwUa would not sacrifice domocratio 


institution at the altar of economic progress,” he ends 
on a note of suspicion that “the dark activities of 
communist and ncar-coinmunist statisticians and econo¬ 
metricians have an uncanny way of finding easy access 
to his (Prime Minister's) ear and mind.” 

It is true that Planning in modem times tends to* , 
w-ariis over-centralisation of political and economic power 
lesulting in the curtailment of individual liberties to 
a con-^iderable extent. In fact, there is a school of 
thought led liy Prof. Hayck which regards economic 

planning as a ‘‘road to serfdom.'' But this is, stoelyf 
an extreme view Vi e should not lose siglit of the fact 
that India has taken upon herself one of the greatest ^ 
challenges of modern tiine.s, namely, to plan out hat , 
-social and economic life- under a democratic set>4ip 
through peaceful and non-violent methods. The Prime 
Minister has reiterated this view a number of times 
beyond any shadow of doubt or confusion. After hia 
visit to China, Shri Nehru, in the course of severaJ, 
speeches, made, it abundantly clear that although he 
was deeply interested in the progress of China there 
was absolutely no question of imitating the political and 
economic organisation of China. India wa.s wedded to 
the methods of peace and democracy, although she did 
not want to interfere with the eystem.s prevailing in other ; 
countries. 

“I think that in the long run,’’ observed Shri, 
Nehru, “the democratic and iieaceful method is more 
successful even from the point of view of time and , 
much more so from the point of view of resuha.*'' j 

The Avadi resolution on the Socialiatic Pattcglii. ^ 
while emphasizing the role of the public aec^, 
it amply clear that “the private sector wijl contiwia. 
bava importance,” because the private in, 
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ivtHild Bee«8tor% ioOlude a|riculti!B« And eoiall4oa]e and 
iHOtt^ie induttrkw. Tlus point hu been further clerified 
ia the course of a recent speech of the Prime Minister 
in the Congress Parliamentary Party in connection nrith 
the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank. At the 
A.-I.C.C. Session at Berhampur, Shri Nehru emphatically 
declared that the slogan of “nationalisation” was not 
^ing to solve India’s economic problems. The basic 
or mother industries have to be nationalised, of co'jrse; 
but the consumer goods industries should be decentra- 
lieod on a very wide scale in the form of co¬ 
operatives. 

As the Berhampur resolution on the Second Five- 
Year Plan pointed out, it will be necessary to organise 
for a “great development of small-scale and village 
industries which have to play a rule of crucial importance 
both in relation to providing fuller employment and for 
the purpose of ensuring an adequate supply of consumer 
goods.” The tentative frame-work of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, as published by the Planning Commission, 
visualises co-operative effort and not collectivisation 
and nationalisation in the important sectors of land 
and village industries which would naturally consticote 
a substantial portion of India's economic development 
for many years to come. The fears regarding totalitarian¬ 
ism and centralisation are. therefore, unfounded and! 
should not be allowed to cloud our vision. 

We are, indeed, extremely, surprised to find that 
the Organ of the Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom 
has attacked the recommendations of the “statisticians 
and economists” on the ground that the Second Five- 
Year Plan proposes “to reserve the new production of 
consumer goods for hand and cottage industries and to 
prevent any further expansion of factory production in 
that sphere.” “The net result of the decision,” writes 
the Organ, “will be the smothering of free enterprise, 
a famine of consumer goods and the tying down of 
millions of workers to primitive and soul-dleadening 
techniques.” This opposition to small and villagle 
industries makes tin- position of the Indian Committre 
for Cultural Freedom very untenable and even ludicrous. 
On the one hand, they oppose large-scale production 


on the i^onad that it would rwinh in ye giwwW t a Bat. dcud 
totalitaxiaHitm, and, on the other, they amdemn lilhgia 
industries because their development Would leave 
little scope for large-scale factory production in tbs 
private sector. This clearly shows that the Indian 
Committee is mainly interested in the well-being of the 
private sector of the capitalists in the country. They 
are opposed both to the nationalisation of key industries 
as well to the expansion of small and cottage indus- 
stries and desire to raise the bogey of “totalitarianism” 
in order to create confusion in the public mind. 

Let me repeat once again that the mind of the 
Congress and the Government of India is not a 
communist or a semi-communist or totalitarian mind; 
it is also not a capitalist or American mind which 
always thinks in terms of private enterprise and regards 
private property as sacrosanct. India is determined to 
follow the path of peace, non-violence and democracy 
as chalked out by tlie Father of the Nation. We desire 
to abolish poverty and unemployment from this country 
within the next ten years through large-scale planning 
of small, village and cottage industries with the active 
help and co-operation of village Panchayats and local 
bodies. It is gratifying to know that the Community 
Projects Administration has recently decided to streng¬ 
then their activities through the organisation of Gram 
Panchayats as basic units of administration and plann¬ 
ing. Our objective, therefore, is to conquer hunger and 
unemployment by a process of bold decentralisation of 
political and economic power and not by following 
totalitarian or regimented methods of socialist or 
communist countries. That is why we purposely avoided 
the terms “Socialism’’ in the Avadi resolution and used 
the new phrase “Socialist Pattern of Society.” Our 
socialism would be of the Gandhian or Sarvodaya typo 
and not of the Communist pattern. The Congress has 
not wanted to exploit a high ideal and a noble word 
for political purposes. But there is no doubt what¬ 
soever that our ultimate ideal is the Sarvodaya Pattern 
of Society and not the highly-regimented and 
totalitarian type of State, Let there be no mistake 
“bout it. , , . iij 
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<VI) B^lbls t Rlfbl to Freedom (C^ntim/ed^) 

Bt ri. N. BANERJUB, 

Surendrttnath Baner}ea Pfojettor and Head ef the Department of Political Seienee, 


Univerrity 

1 

Ix our preceding article* in this eeriee we liave chiefly 
dieouaeed, by way of an introduction, the general 
question of personal freedom t>i»-a-vis social control, 
with special reference to the position in this regard 
in the United States of America and England. We 
shall now begin, n the light of this discussion, the 
consideration of the nature and extent of om Funda¬ 
mental Right to Freedom as guaranteed by Articles 
19, 20, 21 and 22 of our Constitution. 

n 

We shall first feke up Article 19 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. This Article is rightly regarded as one of the 
most important Articles in the Constitution. As, 
however, the Article is a long one and comprises as 
many as six clauses, we propose, for the sake of 
oonveniencef to deal with it clause by clause. But we 
may indicate here the plan of the Article. Clause ( 1 ) 
of the Article is a statement of seven specific right* 
of the Indian citizen. It runs as follows; 

“19. (1) All citizens shall have the right— 

(а) to freedom of speech and expression; 

( б ) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 

(c) to form lassociationa or unions; 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory 
of India; 

(e) to reside and settle in any part of the 

territory of India; 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property; 
and 

(g) to practise any profession, or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or business.” 

These rights, however, are not absolute: they are 
hedged about with qualifications. And Clauses (2), 
(3), (4), (5) and ( 6 ) of the Article, to be quoted 
hereinafter es occasion arises, specify the limits up to 
which the abridgment of the rights may be permitted 
and their exercise may be lawfully allowed. Thus they 
circumscribe, as it were, “the field of permissible res¬ 
trictive legislation. ' As Das J. of the Supreme Court 
of India has stated:* 

“If there were nothing else in Article 19 these 
rights would have been absolute rights and the 
protection given to them would have completely 
debarred Parliament or any of the State LegWatures 
from making any law taking away or abridging any 
of those rights. But a perusal of Article 19 makes 
it abundantly dear that none of the seven rights 
enumerated in Clause (1)* is an absolute right, for 

1. PabU«ltad Modern Heview for May, 1955. 

2. Set 4, K‘ Gopolan t. The Siote of Mtdroi, Th* Supreme 
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of Calcutta 

each of these rights is liable to be curtailed by laws 
made or to be made by the State to the extent 
mentioned in the several Clauses ( 2 ) to ( 6 ) of that 
article. Those clauses save the power of the State 
to make laws imposing certain specified restrictions 
on the several rights. The nett (.sic) result is that 
the unlimited legislative power given by Article 246 
(of the Constitution) read with the different legis¬ 
lative lists in the Seventh Schedule (to the Consti¬ 
tution) is cut down by the provisions of Article 19 
and all laws made by the State with respect to 
these rights must, in order to be valid, observe 
those limitations. Whether any law’ ha.s, in fact, 
transgressed these limitations is to be ascertained 
by the Court and if in its view the restriction* 
imposed by the law are greater than what is per¬ 
mitted by Clauses (2) to ( 6 ) whithever is appli¬ 
cable the Court will declare the same to be un¬ 
constitutional and, therefore, void under Article 13* 
(of the Constitution), Here . . . there is scope 
for the application of the ‘intellectual yardstick' of 
the Court. If, however, the Court finds, on 
scrutiny, that the law has not overstepped the 
constitutional limitations, the Court will have to 
uphold the law, whether it likes the law or not.” 
Ill 

Wo shall now, first, deal with Clause (l)(a) of 
.Article 19 which declares, as shown before, that “all 
citizens shall have the right to freedom of speech and 
expression.” The exercise of this basic right of 
individual freedom, however, is subject to the require¬ 
ments of Clause (2) of Article 19, which, as it stan^ 
today, lays down: 

“Nothing in sub-clause (a) of Clause (1) shall 
affect the operation of any existing law, or prevent 
the State from making any law, m so far as such 
law imposes reasonable restrictions on the exercise 
of the right conferred by tlie said sub-clause in 
the interests of the security of the State, friendly 
relations with foreign States, public order, decency 
or morality, or in relation to contempt of court, 
defamation or incitement to an offence.” 

Now, uhat does the expression “freedom of 
speech and expression” in Clause (l)(a) really mean? 
Does it also include what is compendiously referred 
to as the “freedom of the Press’ ? As will appear 
from what follows, it does. There was an inteiesting 
discussion of this point in the Constituent Assembly 
of India when Articlii 13 of the Draft Constitution 
of India, correspondiin; to .4rliii(' 19 of the Consti¬ 
tution of India, was lonsidcied 113 - the Constituent 
Assembly.' It was held by one member' of the 

4. Seo in thii contitxlon taj urtlclo lo The Modem Awltw 
(sr Navtmbw, 1954, pp. 577-83. 
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Anoably Article 13, as ibien wmtled, appeare4' 
“to have been clumsily drafted,” that it made "one 
significant omiasion” and that was “about the free¬ 
dom of the press”; and that it seemed “desirable and 
proper, therefore, tliat the freedom of the Press should 
be mentioned separately and explicitly.” Another 
paember' was "amazed” that such “a very glaring 
Omission” had taken place in the Draft Constitution 
of India as “the heaving out” of the expression “the 
freedom of I he Press." He could not imagine why the 
“dmftHiiicn, so e.\penence(l and so seasoned, should 
have felt it dosirablp to leave out the freedom of Uic 
Press, and leave to the eliarity of the admi'nia- 
trators of the Constitution when occasion arose to 
include i) by convention or implication, and not by 
expre,*® provision. ” 

This ciitjcisin appears to have been ba.sed on a 
misconception of the expreseion “freedom of speech 
and expression” in the Draft Constitution. As it was 
rightly pointed by another member," ‘‘freedom of 
expression” also meant the freedom of the Press. And 
Dr. B. R. Ambedlcar clenched the issue when he 
said 

“The Press is merely another way of stating 
an individual or a citizen. The Press has no special 
rights which are not to be given or whie.hi arc not 
to be exercised by the citizen in his individual 
(capacity. The editor of a Pre.ss or the manager 
are all citizens (sic) and therefore when they 
choose to write in newspiapcrs, they are merely 
exerc'i.sing their right of expression, and in my 
judgment, therefore no special mention necessary 
of the freedom of the Press at nil.” 

As we have seen before,’" this is also, in effect, 
the position of the I’riiss” in English const.itutional 
law. 

We also find a virtual endorsement of the view 
of Dr. Ambedkar in the Report of the (Indian) Press 
Commis.sion, 1954. 

“The expression ‘fiecdom of the Press’,” says the 
Report.,’" “has been understood in various senses’" 
by different persons. It has not been defined or 
referred to in the Comstitulion. Article 19 of the 
Constitution deals with one of the fundamental 
rights, viz., nght, to different kinds of freedoms, 
and Clause (l)(n) thereof says; 

‘All citizens shall have the right— (a) to free¬ 
dom of speechi and expression.’ 


6. Shri Damodnr SwAruft Srth (U.P.: General),. 

7. Prof. K. T. Shah (Dibar: General). 

B. Shri M. AnaDthagaynnani Ayyanj^ar (Madraa: General). 
CnnstUuejit Assembiy Debater, 2nd Dccein|>er. 194^^ 

p. 700. 

10. Sec Thv Modern Review for May, 1955, pp. 36B-69. 

11. **By 'preas' is meant generally, though not excluaivcly. 
newapapera and periodicalt.’ -'Wtide m DiceyV Law of the 
ConstUution, 9tb Ed.* p. 585. 

12. Sft© Report of the Press Commissiont Part J* 195^, 

New IMhi, p. ,357. ^ 

13. See pp. S$7'56, 


“Tbie freedom shtteij, in wide tennt e&d 
iscludea not only freedom of speech which 

itself by oral utterance, but freedom of ex- 
preasion, whether such expression is communicated 
by written word or printed matter. Thus freedom 
of the Press, particularly of newspapers and 
periodicals, is a species of which the freedom of 
expre.s8ion is a genus. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that freedom of the Press is included in the 
fundameatal right of the freedom of expression 
guaranteed to the citizens under Arliele 19(l)(a) 
of the Constiliition. ” 

And we find in the judgmuct of our Supreme 
Court in Romesh Thappar v. The Slate of Madras 
that “theio can be no doubt that, freedom of .speech 
and expie.sfiion includes freedom of propagation of 
ideas, and that freedom is ensured by the freedom of 
circulation ”” The Supreme Court approvingly quotes 
in this connexion an extract, from an American 
ludgincnt’" to say: 

“Liberty of eirciilation is as essential to that 
freedom’" as the liberty of publication. Indeed, 
without circulation the publication would be of 
little value.” 

Thus the r,X]iression “freedom of speech and 
expression” has a much wider moaning than what 
appears on the face of it. 

Before, .lowever, vve deal with Clause (2) of 
Article 19 as it stands today, we should like to say a 
few words about its liistoi'y. Originally it did not 
exist m its pre.ient. form. It was substitutc'd, with a 
rctraspective effi'cl, by Section 3 of the Constitution 
(First Amendment) Act, 1951. for the original Clause 2 
of Arlicl<> 19, which ran a.s follows: 

“19.(2) Nothing in siib-cluusc (a) of Clause 
(1) slmll .nffect the operation of any existing law 
in so far a.s it relate.s to, or prevent the .State from 
making any law relating to, libel, slander, defa¬ 
mation, contempt of court or any matter whkvh 
offends against decency or morality or which 
undermines the sf'curity of, or tends to overthrow', 
the State.” 

It may be noticed from tliis provision that the 
permissible legislative restrictions on the right of 
freedom of speech and expression were originally, aa 
the Press Commission has rightly pointed out,” only 
“in respect of li'bel, sla.’idcr, defamation, contempt 
of court, offences again.st decency or morality, and 
offences against the security of the State.” Tbe 
replacement of the original Clause (2) by a new 
Clause (2) was, it appears, necessitated by certain 
.judicial decisions’®—particularly by the judgments’* of 


14. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. 1, Part VI» 

August,, 1950, p. 597. 

15. Ex parte Jackson (96 U. S. 727)—See ibid, 

16. /.e., frcptlom of speech and expr^aaSon. 

* 17. Report of the Pre.s Commission, Part 1, 1954, para 966, 

18. In Romesh Thappar v. The State of Madras and SriJ 

Bhiuhan and Another v. The State of Delhi (the Suprem© Court ol 
(ftdla), Mastar Tara Singh*a aaaa and Amarnatf^ Ba^ y. The SfM 



OUr dupirein& tIiouTt, delivered on 2&ih May, 1650, ia 
BotMSk Tf^efppar V- The State of Madtm and Brij 
Bhiuhan and Another v. The State of Delhi, em well 
86 by the (majority) judgment* of the Stecial Bench 
oi the Patna High Court, delivered on 13th October, 
1960, in the matter of the Bharati Press. As a result 
of these judicial decisions, certain laws, or certain 
provisions of certain laws, however valid they might 
have been before tlie Constitution of India came into 
force, became unconstitutional and, therefore, null and 
void as thipy were found to be inconsistent with some 
of oiir Fundamental Rights.“ Thas, for instance, in 
the Jtomesh Thappnr <a,=,o the Supreme Court declared 
on 26th May, 1950, Sf'ction 9(1-A) of the Mad>‘as 
Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1949, as “w^xdly 
unconstitutional and void.”““ Further, the Supreme 
Court made a clear distinction in this case between 
legislation for "the maintenance of the security of 
the State" and legi.slation for the “maintenance of 
public, order.In deliv'ering the judgment of the 
majority®* of the Judge.s in the ease, I’atanjali Sastri 
J. stated.* among other thing.s: 

“The Constitution (of India), in formulating 
the vaTying e”itcria for pcrmi.ssible legislation 
imposing restrietions on the fundamental rights 
enumerated in Article 19(1), has placed in a 
distinct category those offences against public 
order which aim at undermining the security of 
the State or overthrowing it, and made their pre¬ 
vention the sole justification for legislative 
abridgment of freedoni of speech and expression, 
that ia (o say, nothing less than endangering the 
foundation.a of the State or threatening its over¬ 
throw could ju.atify curlailment, of the rights to 
freedom of .speerli and evpre.ssion . . . TIk' diffi'- 
rentiation is also nntiei'able in Fntr>' 3 of List III 
(Concurrent T.isf) of the Seventh ^hedule. which 
refers to the '.security of a State’ and 'nuintenanee 
of public order’ as distinct' subjects of legislation 
The Constitution thus requires a line to be drawn 
in the field of public order or tranquillity marking 
off, may be, roughly, the boundary' between those 
serious and aggrai'ated forms of public disorder 
which arc calculated to endanger the security of 
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' the State and the relatively minor breaches of the 
peace of a purely local significance, treating for 
this purpose differences in degree as if they were 
differences in kind. It is also worthy of note that 
the word 'sedition' which occurred in Article 
13(2)* of the Draft Constitution prepared by the 
Drafting Committee was deleted before the article 
was finally passed as Article 19(2) . . . Deletion 
of the word ‘sedition’ from the draft Article 13(2) 

. . . shows that criticism of Government exciting 
disaffection or bad feelings towards it is not to be 
regarded a ju.stifying ground for restricting the 
freedom of expression and of the Press, unless it is 
such as to undermine the security of, or tend to 
overthrow, the State.’’ 

“Thus," continued Patnnjali Sastri J., “very 
narrow and stringent limit!? have been set to 
permissible legislative abridgement of the right of 
free .speerh and expression, and thi.s was doubtless 
due to the realization that fveerlom of speech and 
of the Preas lay at the foundation of ail demo¬ 
cratic organisations, for without free political dis¬ 
cussion no public education, so essential for the 
proper functioning of the proee.sses of popular 
government, is possible. A freedom of .such ampli¬ 
tude might involve ri.sks of abuse. But the framers 
of tlie Constitution may well have reflected, with 
Madison who was ‘the leading spirit in the pre¬ 
paration of the Fir.«t Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution,’ that ‘it is better to leave a few of 
its noxious branches to their luxuriant growth, 
than, by pruning them away, to injure (he vigour 
of tho.se yielding the proper fruits’.”® 

“We are therefore of opinion," .said* Patnnjali 
.‘^a.sti'i J. fln.ally, “(.hat iinlese .a law restricting 
freedom of s]ieeeh and expres-ion is directed solely 
.against the tmdermiUing of Die .sc'ciirily of the 
State or the overthrow of it. such ];nv cannot fall 
within 1-lie reservation under Clansp (2) of .4rtkle 
19, although the re.sl riel ions which it seeks to 
impose may have been conceived giuierally in the 
interests of public order.® It follows that .Section 
9(1-A) (of the Madras Maintenance of Public 
Order Act. 1949), which aulhori.ses inqiosition of 
re.strictions for the wider purpose of securing 
public safety or the maintenance of public order 
falls outside the scope of authorised re.strictiona 
under Clause (2) (of .\rlicle 19), and is therefore 
void and unconstitutional . . . Where a law pur¬ 
ports to authorise the imposition of restrictions on 
a fundamental right in language wide enough to 
cover restrietions both W'ithin and without the 
limits of constitutionally permissible legislative 
action affecting such right, it is not passible to 
uphold it even so far as it may bo applied within 


26. Corrrapoiidin^ to Attirlr 19(2) of iho Con^rittitJOri of India, 
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'' the lin^ta, m it ia not savembia. So 

long M tbe powibility of ita being applied for 
purposes not saoctioned by the ^Constitution 
cannot be -ruled out, it must be held to be wAiolly 
unconstitutional and void. In other words, Cleuse 
(2) of Article 19 having allowed the impoeiUon 
of restrictions on the freedom of speech and ez> 
pression only in cases where danger to the State 
is involved, an enactment, which is capable of 
being applied to cases where no such danger 
could arise, cannot be held to be constitutional 
and valid to any extent.” 

This judioial pronoimcemeat along with the judg* 
tnent” of Uie Supreme Court in Brij Bhushan and 
Another v. The State o/ Delhi which waa materially 
influenced by its judgment in the Romesh Thappar 
case, had far-reaching legal implications as, under 
Article 141 of our Constitution, the law declared by 
the Supreme Court is “binding on all courts within 
the territory of India.” Thus we find Sarjoo Prasad 
J. observing in the course of his judgment in the 
matter of the Bharali Press^ referred to before; 

“I am compelled to observe that from the 
above discussions of the Supreme Court judgments 
(in the Romesh Thappar case and the Brij Bhmhan 
case), it follows logically that if a person were to 
go on inciting murder or other cognizable offences 
either through the Press or by word of mouth, he 
would be free to do so without impunity inasmuoh 
as he would claim the privilege of exercising his 
fundamental right of freedom of speech and ex¬ 
pression. Any legislation which seeks or would seek 
to curb this right of the person concerned would 
not be saved tinder Article 19(2) of Ihe Constitu¬ 
tion and would have to be declared void. This 
would be so, because such speech or expression on 
the part of the individual would fall neither under 
libel nor slander nor defamation nor contempt of 
Court nor any matter which offends against 
decency or morality or which undermines the 
security of or lends to overthrow the State. I 
cannot with oquauimity contemplate such an 
anomalous situation but the conclusion appears to 
be unavoidable on the authority of the'Supreme 
Court judgments with (sic) which we are bound. I, 
therefore, wish that my decision on the point 
would sooner than ever come to be tested by the 
Supreme Court itself and the position re-examined 
in the light of the anomalous situation pointed 
out above.” 

Hamaswami J. also stated” in the course of his 
judgment in the case under consideration that, 
although the different categories of offences in Indian 
criminal law did “overlap to a certain extent,” yet 
"it is plain that the offences of murder and of violence 
form a distinct category from offences which tend to 
overthrow or undermine the security of the State.” 

so. Judinneiit, 4K>ln, o! tKe nuioritjr eoMlotinit o£ Ktnia C. 
PatCBjall Swtri, Mchr Chand Mabajan, Mukherjea and Dai 11.. 
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A substsatiftllly lOauItr vivir WM aQffsSMd 
on by Dr. B. R. AmbeeScari Minister Xaw, in the 
Batfliemebt of India. Befeiting to the eituatiwi 
created by 4he judicial deoiaionfl we have muitioaed 
above. Dr. Ambedkar said in Parliament on ISth 
May, 1951 ;• 

“Wbit I want to ask the House to considw 
is, what is the effect of these decisions of the 
Supreme Court and the various High Courts in 
the States? . . . Under the decisions of the 
Provincial High Courts to whidb I had (havef?) 
referred it is now open to anybody to incite, 
encourage, tend to incite or encourage, the com¬ 
mission of any offence of murder or any cognisable 
offence involving violence. The one question that 
I would like the House to consider is this. Is it a 
satisfactory position that any person, should now 
be free to incite or encourage the commission of 
offences of murder or any cognisable offence in¬ 
volving violence? I want the House to consider 
this matter dispassionately. Is it a de.sirab'.e state 
of affairs that our Constitution should leave us in 
this desperate position that wo could not control 
the right of free speech which has been granted by 
Clause (1) of Article 19 and it should be so un¬ 
limited that any person should be free to preach 
murder or the commission of any cognisable 
offence? I have tried to put the matter in a nut¬ 
shell. That is the position.” 

He added: 

“The same thing has now occurred with regard 
to the public safety laws or tJie laws made by the 
various States for tihe maintenance of public 
order, because they also have been held by the 
Supremo Court to be not open to any limitation 
by virtue of the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
has made a distinction between the security of tihe 
State and the maintenance of public order. They 
say that it may be open for Parliament to make 
a law for the sociurity of the State but it is not 
Open to Parliament to make a law for the main¬ 
tenance of public order. There again I wish the 
House to consider the matter seriously. Is the 
House prepared to allow the right of freedom of 
speech and expression to be so untrammelled, to 
be so unfettered, that any man can say anything 
and go scot-free, althougfb such speech creates 
publin disorder? If the judgments of the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts stand ns they are, then 
the only consequence l^at follows is that we ^all 
never be able to make a law, which would restrict 
tile freedom of speech in the interests of public 
order and that we shall never be able to make a 
law w<hich would put a restraint upon incitement 
to violence.” 

In view of what we have shown above, there 
should not be any reasonable doubt that there was, 
after the judicial pronouncements we (have referred 
to before, a very strong case for the amendment of 
Clause (2) of Article 19 as it originally stood. But 
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whether the amendment ^ould have taken the exact 
form it actually did, ia a matter on which there may 
be <K>me legitimate difference of opinion. Before, 
however, we deal with this point, it may perhaps be 
interesting to note here the remarks of the Supreme 
Court on the observations of Sarjoo Prosad J. which 
we have quoted before. The decision of the majority 
of the Special Bemih of the Patna High Court m the 
matter of the Bharati Press which (had allowed the 
application of the petitioner Sm. Shailabala Devi” 
against the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar, had been carried by the State of Bihar to the 
Supreme Court by way of appeal. In the course of 
his judgment in this appeal case ia which Patanjali 
Sastri, Mukherjea, Das, and Bose JJ. conourred, 
Mahajan J. remarked,” with reference to the obser¬ 
vations of Sarjoo Pro.sad J. mentioned before: 

“These observations—I speak with great res¬ 
pect—disclose a complete lack of understanding 
of the precise scope of the two decisions of thjs 
Court referred to above (t.c., the decdsions in the 
Romesh Thirppar case and the Brij Bhushan ease). 
. . . It is plain that speeches or expres.siona on 
the pant of an individual whidb incite to or 

encourage the commission of violent crimes, such 
as murder, cannot but be matters which would 
undermine the security of the State and come 
within the ambit of a law .sanctioned by Article 
19(2) of the Constitution. I cannot help observing 
that the decisions of this Court in ‘Romesh 

Thappar’s case’ . . . and in ‘Brij Bhudhan’s 

case’ . . . have been more than once misapplied 

and misunderstood . . . The deduction that a 
person would be free to incite to murder or other 
cognizable offence througli the Press with impunity 
drawn from our decision in ‘Romesh Tliappar’s 
case' . . could easily have been avoided as it 

was avoided by Shearer J.”" 

With all due deference to His Lordship, wc find 
it rather difficult to agree witli this view. On the 
other hand, we feel that there is a good deal of force 
in the following remarks’’ of the majority of the Press 
Commksion of w'bich Sri Justice O. S. Rajadhyakslia 
was the Chairman: 

“It has been argued tlmt the Constitution (of 
India) was amended in somewhat ‘indecent haste'— 
without waiting to see whether the Supreme Court 
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upheld the view of the Patna High Court in the 
Bharati Press case, and tliat if they (sic) had so 
waited, there would have been no necessity to 
amend the Constitution, as the Patna High Court 
view, which) was the immediate occasion for taking 
up the amendment of the Constitution, was re¬ 
jected by the Supreme Court. We are not sure that 
this argument is altogether correct. It is true that 
(ilie Supreme Court did disapprove the observa¬ 
tions of Sarjoo Prosad J. Their Lordships said that 
their earlier deoision in Romesh 'Ibappar’a case 
. . . and Brij Bhusban’s case . . . had been mio- 
applied and misunderstood and proceeded to 
observe: ‘It is plain that speeches or expressions 
on the part of an individual which incite to or 
encourage commission of violent crimes, such as 
murder cannot but be matters which would under¬ 
mine the secunty of the State and come within 
the ambit of law sanctioned by Article 19(2) of the 
Constitution.' Having already drawn a distinction 
between the ‘security of Stale’ and ‘public order' 
and having stated that ‘nothing less than endanger¬ 
ing (the) foundation of the State or threatening 
its overthrow could justify curtailment of the right 
to freedom of speech and expression,' it is difficult 
to see, with the utmost respect to their Lordships, 
how incitement by any individual in a remote 
village to commit a violent crime, such as murder, 
out of personal spite, is likely to undermine the 
security of the State . . . (Their) interpretation, 
though it may have granted constitutional validity 
under the original Article 19(2) of the Constitution 
to legislation restricting freedom of speech with 
regard to ‘aggravated forms of prejudicial activity 
or even ‘commission of a violent crime like murde,' 
which would undermine the security of State.’ . - ■ 
still left uncovered the large field of ‘public order’ 
and incitement to other and not so aggravated 
forms of crimes which did not endanger the secu¬ 
rity of State—such as incitement to t)he commis¬ 
sion of offences of robbery, daooity, rioting and a 
host of others. In our opinion, therefore, the deci¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court iu Shailabala's case 
would noi have dispensed with the necessity of 
amending Article 19(2) of the Constitution. 
Indeed, in the (?) Shailalmla’s case itself the 
Supreme Court has finally relied" on the retros¬ 
pective effect given to the new amendment in up¬ 
holding the validity of the Indian Press (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act, 1931 . . . The Supremo Court 
judgment does not do away with the necessity for 
the amendment.’’ 

We agree with this view" of the majority of the 
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Press Commission, and not wicb the view“ of the 
minority of the Commission that “the decision of the 
Supreme Court in &hailabala case knocked out the 
major premise for Goi^erninent’s ease for amending 
the Constitution.” As we have indicated before, we 
feel that ti e judgments of the Supreme Court in the 
Romesh 7'happar case and the Brijbhushan case 
treated some big—and we may add, dangerous— 
lacunae in our system of laws, and much mischief 
might be committed if these lacunae were not duly 
filled up by a suitable constitutional amendment. 
Herein lies the main justification of the amendicent 
of 1951 BO fur as fuedom of speech and expression 
fras concerned. 

Let us iiow analyse the new amendment. It m-jy 
be noticed lliat under it, as compared with Clause (2) 
of Article 19 as it originally stood, the adriilional 
llicads in respect of which legislative restrictions can 
be imposed on the right of freedom of speech and, 
expression are (1) 'friendly relations with foreign 
Stales,’ (2) ‘public order,’ and (3) ‘incitement to an 
offence.’ We shall first deal with the heads ‘public 
order’ and ‘incitement to an offence.’ In a sense these 
two heads arc mutually complementary. JSome persons 
have objected to the use of the expression ‘public 
order’ on the ground" that it is capable ‘of a multi¬ 
plicity of interpretatian.s,’ or 'of the widest possible 
definition.’ We arc unable to agree with this view 
fully, although we admit that there is some force in 
it. According to our Supreme Court, ‘public order’ 
“signifies*” that state of tranquillity which prevails 
among the members of a iiolitical sotiiety as a result 
of the internal regulations enforced by the govern¬ 
ment which they have established." This meaning of 
‘public order’ substantially agrees with a view of 
Order wc find in John Stuart Mill.*” “Order,” he has 
said, “means the preservatiou of peace by the ceasa- 
tion of private violence. Order is said to exist where 
the people of the country have, as a general rule, 
ceased to prosecute their quarrels by private force, 
and acquired the habit of referring the deci-sion of 
their disputes and the redress of their injuries to the 
public, authorities.” Order in this sense is a pre¬ 
requisite of good government and a condition of 
progress. No civihised society can properly function 
without this peace or order. It is also worthy of nct'e 
here that the expression ‘public order’ has occurred 
in Clauses (3) and (4) of Article 19 of our Constitution 
from its veiy commencement on the 26th of January, 
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Y're«» CommUiiton. See ]mraa 1141-43 of the Report of the Press 
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1930. Berides, in some other civilised countries 
for instance, Eire and the Union of Burma, the ezsr- 
eose of what is deemed as fundamental rigfits is 
generally subject, directly or indirectly, to the 
requirements of public order and morality. la 'some 
countries, again, as in Mexico, tJlie term actually used 
is ‘public peace.’ There is, however, hardly any 
difference, in essence, between the implications of the 
two terms ‘public peace’ and ‘public order,’ although 
the latter appears to be an expression of wider con¬ 
notation. Moreover, in our preceding article in this 
series we have scon the position in law, so far as the 
right to freedom of speech and expression is con¬ 
cerned, in the United States of America and England. 
As the majority of the Press Commission .have rightly 
observed, tlie Supreme Court of the United States 
“would uphold any law which purported to punish 
utterances inimical to public welfare, tendmg to incite 
crime or to disturb the public peace.”** And, finally, 
we find in Article 29 of The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights proclaimed by the Oeneral Assembly 
of the United Nations on 10th December, 194S: 

“Article 29. (1) Eveiyoue has duties to the 
community in whidb alone the free and full deve¬ 
lopment of Ills personality is iiossible. 

(2) In the c.xercise of Ins righu and free¬ 
doms, everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely for 
the purpose of securing due reciOgnition and res¬ 
pect for the riglits and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morality, jniblic 
order and the general welfare in a democratic 
society”*^ 

Thus we find that ‘public order’ or ‘public peace’ 
is a generally accepted juristic expression. We, 
therefore, do not think that there sliould be any 
serious objection to the retention of tlio expression 
‘public order’ in Clause (2) of Article 19 as it stands 
today. Nor do we think thi^t the substitution*" of 
the expression “for the prevention of public disorder” 
for the expression “in the interests of public order” in 
the said Clau,se (2.) would be an improvement upon 
the present position. It would then create the pro¬ 
blem of defining the word ‘disorder’ as a legal term. 

44. See liora, 985 uf the Report of the Press Commission, 
Tjit 1. J954. 

It mtty also be noted in this connexion that in the {oUowing 
Siatev d{ the United btstrs of America a citiseo may freely speoku 
(rrito, QT publisii whatever he wills on any subjuct, being, howevexa 
responsible for the abuse of thie liberty: Maine, Rhode Island, 
Now York, Now JciMoy, Fennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
(owa, Nevada, Illinois, Indiana, Wiaconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Calaloruia, Kansas, Miaaouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabsma, Texas, Virginia, Coloxodotr 
snd Kentucky.—See Cooley, Constitutional Limitatiom, 7th £d., 
vp. 596-99 b, 

45. The italics are ours. 

46. See Parliamentary Debates, India, 1st juooi 1951; «lso 
Report of the Press Commission, fart 1, 1954, paras. 988, 1145,- 
1162, and 1526* 
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We shall now say a few words about the ex¬ 
pression “incitement to an offence” in the amended 
Clause (2) of Article 19. It may be interesting to 
note here that it had been 8ugge.sted" in our Parlia¬ 
ment tihiat the expression “incitement to an offence 
involving violence” should be substituted for the 
expression “incitement to an offence^’ in the propo.sed 
amendment. What Dr. B, R. Ambcdkar stated in 
this connexion is worthy of note here. He said;^® 

“I will now deal with the question of confining 
‘incitement’ to violence and I want my friends, 
Dr. Syama Pra.sad Mookerjee and also Pandit 
Kunzru to pay some attention to what I am 
saying and I wilt take some very particular oases. 
First of all, I would like to know whether they are 
in a position to gi^•e a precise definition of the 
meaning of the word ‘violence’. What is ‘violence’? 
Is it to be confined merely to phy.sical violence? 
. . . Have tiiiey been able to give u.s any precise 
definition which would enable the legislature and 
the court to know that thi.s is violence and this is 
not violence? I cannot find any ... I come now 
to specific instances. Pupjio.sing, for instance, 
there w trouble—T am giving some concrete ciise.s 
which have hajipened—an<l there is trouble 
between the Scheduled Ciusle.s and Caste Hindus 
in a particular village and the Caste Hindii.s con¬ 
spire together to proclaim a social boycott on the 
Sdbcduled Castes, pre\ enfing them from obtaining 
any kind of supplies, preventing t-liem from going 
into the fields, jireventing them from going into the 
jungles to collect fuel, then I want to know from 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee and Pandit Jvunzni 
whether tliey want tins, as an offence, to be re¬ 
garded by the Stale a.s such or not ... I .shall 
give another illu.slration whidh was recently 
reported in Bombay. In a place near Tliana there 
was trouble going on between Ca.ste Himlu.s and 
i.he Scheduled Castes over the taking of water 
from a particular well. With the help of the police 
the Scheduled Ca.stc.s there were able to secure 
their right to lake water from that well along with 
the Caste Hindus. Tlie Caste Hindu.s did not like 
the matter. They wanted the well to be exclusively 
used by them. Two days ago there was a report 
in the Bombay Press wherein it was .stated that 
some Caste Hindus incited some of t'heir men to 
drop into it some kind of poisonoii.s weeds. The 
result was that the whole water was poisoned and 
some of the Scheduled Casie people who drank 
the water suffered from the effect of the poison. I 
want to ask both of them whether they would 
limit their definition of incitement to violence, or 
whether they would exteind it to cover where one 
community does something in order to harm and 
injure another community.” 

In view of this lucid statement of the Minister of 
Law, it would have been unwise to rcplacs the 
expression “incitement to an offence,” bs' the ex¬ 
pression “incitement to an offence involving violence.” 

47, S«a ParUammtvry Debatei, India, iM June, 19S1. 

48. Sm aid, pp. 98e7-«8. 


We shall now pass on to the third additional 
head in the amended Clause (2) of Article 19, 
namely, “friendly relations with foreign States.” So 
far as this head is concerned, there has been a sliarp 
difference of opinion amongst those who have given 
a !!('rious thought to it. This is natural. The expres¬ 
sion “m tlie inter&vls of friendly relations with foreign 
States’’ in the said amended (Uau«r.> (2) is ratlicT too 
wide and too cla-slic in its implications. And it has 
been apprehended that the power of legislation under 
tliis jirovision may be aba-dl or misused with the 
help of an oViliging thirty majority in the. legislature. 
Both in our Parliament and before the Prc.ss Cora- 
mussion it was, in effect, urged*” that “under the gui.se 
of maintaining friendly relations with foreign States 
rest n<‘t ion.s” could be inipo.sed on the "legitimate 
nxiires.fioii of views on question^ of foreign policy or 
on the presentation” of the points of view which 
might ‘run counter’ to the policy of the “Ooveniment 
of India or its friendly relations with fon'ign States,” 
and that such re.-^triciions might not be consonant 
with the true concept of freedom of sjiecch and 
expression. And t'hr majority of the Press Commission 
also agree'** that 

“It is undoubtedly true that in a democracy 
there should bo freedom of expression with regard 
to the foreign policies of the Covernment in power 
and that suoln criticism should not be prevented 
under the specious plea that it would endanger the 
friendly relation of the Government of the day 
with foreign powers.” 

“At the same time,” llw'y have added,*” “one 
has to b('!ir in mind that, persist cut and malicious 
propaganda agam-t a foreign power which has 
friendly relations witli India mav eaiise consider- 
.able embiirrassnicnl fiom tin' ))Oiiit of view of the 
natiinii even tliough the .‘'ecurily of the State may 
not be iniolved. Parliament mii-.t, tlierefore, have 
power to deal with .'iK-'h' kind of enlicLsm and if 
the words 'friendiv relations with foreign States’ 
were, not there in .Article 19(2) of the Constitution, 
Parliament would have no power to legislate in 
that regard . . . AMieri the Constitution waa 
amended in 1951, t.herc was eonsideiablc opposi¬ 
tion to the introduction of the words ‘friendly 
relations with foreign States’ in Article 19(2) of 
the Constitution. .At tliat time I hr Prime Minister 
pointed out that this was merely an enabling 
clause which empowers Parliament to frame legis¬ 
lation, in case the necessity arises, and gave an 
nssunnce that it was not tlie intention of the 
Government to promote legislation which would 
prevent discussion of tlie, foreign policy of 
Government. This a.s.Mirance has been faithfully 
observed and there *has been no Irgislaticm in this 


4^. Sev Patliamfnfar/ Dvhaees, India* 16th* 17th, l$tli| 29tli 

May. «*ind Ut June. 105), au<l the Report of the Press Commission^ 

Part 7. 1954, pam. 989. 

50. Report of the Press Commission, Part ltf54« pttt. 989* 

51, Ibid., paras. 989 and 991« 
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respect placing fettera on the freedom of es- 
pression.” 

What Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Minister of Law, 
and Prime Minister Nehru said in our Parliameot in 
support of this provision, is also worthy of note in 
this connexion. Dr. Ambedkar said™ on 18th May, 
1851: 

"We Slave at present on our statute book a 
. law enacted in 1932 dealing with friendly relations 
with the foreign States. It is true that that law 
has not come for any adjudication before High 
Courts or the Supreme Court and it has so far not 
been declared to be ultra vires. But the fa&t 
remains that in view of (the) rules of interpretation 
adopted by the Supreme Court that nothing is 
within tile capacity of Parliament unless that 
particular head of legislation is mentioned in 
Clause (2) and as ‘friendly relations with foreign 
States’ is not mentioned in Clause (2), I do not 
think it requires an astrologer to predict that when 
that question comes before the judiciary they will 
follow the same line of interpretation. And it is 
for that reason that we have thought it neo^sary 
to include in the new heads this head of friendly 
relations with foreign States. My friend Dr. 
Mookerjce“ asked whether there was any country 
where such a law prevailed. Well I have searched 
for a precedent and I can tell him that I find no 
country which ha,s not such a law. In the case of 
England it is a rule of Common Law. No statutory 
law is necessary. The Common Law is operative 
not only in England but in all the Dominions. 
Therefore that same rule prevails there. In fact, 
'he Common I/aw rule has been amended and 
made more stringent by a statutoiy provision in 
Canada. ’’ 

Further," • 

“What does (the) maintenance of friendly 
‘lations imply? Most members are under the 
ipression that df this category was added, they 
would not be in a position to criticise the foreign 
policy of the Government. I like to say that this 
is a complete misunderstanding and a misconcep¬ 
tion. The underlying principle of this category, 
namely, maintenance of friendlj' relations with a 
State, is notildng more than an extension of the 
principle of libel and defamation, that you shall 
do nothing, you shall say nothing, you shall 
ciirculflte no rumour, which will involve a foreign 
State in any kind of ignominy. Beyond that there ‘ 
is nothing in this category. Even the English 
Common. Law is based upon this, namely, that it 
is a part of the law of defamation—that you dhall 
not defame a foreign State which has a friendly 
relation with this (7) country.”* 

And Prime Minister Nehru said" on the same day: 


52 Parfiamentary Debat^f, India. 18th May, 195J, pp. 9015-9016. 
Ttl / *>., Dr, S, P. Mookerjea. 

■«4. Potltamemary Of bates, India, 18lh May, 1951, p. 9016, 
fj AinbedkAv obvipiialy mcAnt England here. 

.>6. ParHamenunry DthaUs, lnd!a> 18xh May, 1951, p. 0076. 


"In regard to foreign powers, so far as our 
policy goes, which this House has apprpoved of 
on many occasions, it is a policy of friendship with . 
other nations. Now, because it is a policy of 
friendship with other nations it becomes all the 
more necessary that we should not encourage 
activities which lead to injury in regard to our. 
relations with other powers . . . There is no 
question of stopping criticism or even strong 
language. But times may arise when it overshoots 
the mark and there is danger of disruption or a 
break or danger to international interests or to our 
relations with those powers. And so we shall have 
to come in there. In w'hat way we oorac in or in. 
what measure we come in will be a matter for 
Parliament to determine because there is no law 
at the present moment to stop the$e things.” 
Again'” on 29th May, 1951; 

"The House will remember—a fact that, has 
been repeatedly stated—that this amendment is an 
enabling . . . law . . . Naturally when you give 
an enabling power, it is given in slightly wider 
terms . . . Exactly what would amount to a 
danger to friendly relations is s<i difiicult to state; 
you cannot specify. You may, of course, put down 
one thing or the other. You may say ‘defamatory 
attacks’ as we sought to say at one time ‘defama¬ 
tory attacks on the heads of foreign nations or 
others’ but in effect if once you have a check to 
see that it is not done unreasonably, it is bc.st you 
use gentle language (.sic) .... 8o far as I am 
concerned and so long as I have anything to do 
with it, I can assure you that jmu can criticise to 
your heart’s limit and extent the foreign policy 
that my Government pursues on the policy of any 
counto'; to the utmost limit you can go I cannot 
dislike your criticism; nobody will be allowed to 
come in their (sic) way. But suppose you do 
something which seems to us to incite to war, do 
you think wc ought to n’main quiet and await the 
war to come? And if it. is .so, I am sure no country 
would do that. We cannot imperil the .safety of 
the whole nation in the 'name of some fancied 
freedom which puts an end to all freedom. There¬ 
fore, it is not a question of stopping the freedom 
of criticism of any country and naturally we 
fihould like not to indulge in what might be called 
defamatory attacks against leading foreign personal¬ 
ities. That is never good, but in regard to any 
polic.y you can. criticise it to the utmost limit that 
you like, either our policy or any country’s policy, 
but always thinking in terms of this, that we are 
living in a very delicate state of affairs in this 
world, when words, whether oral or written, 
count: They make a difference for the good or for 
the bad. A bad word said out of place may create 
a grave situation, as it often does.” 

Finally" on 1st June, 1851: 

"It is perfectly true that the phrase we have 
put in—friendly relations—is a wide phrase. We put 
it in because we thought it might serve our puiv 

.S7. See ibid, 2Dth May, 1951, pp. 9629-30. 

SB. ParliamnUary D«bate$, l.t Jim«, IMl. p, MTS, 
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pose and ally other phrase it seemed to us not 
quite proper in the sense that it was far better to 
talk about friendly relations here and lay stress 
on a positive aspect of policy rather than the 
negative of it that we shall stop that and so on 
and so forth. I can assure the House that in regard 
to foreign affairs there has been and there is going 
to be, so far as I am concerned, not the slightest 
interference with any expression of opinion or 
criticism of our internal policy or external policy 
or the policy of any other (?) foreign power.” 

The majority of the Press Commission also 
observed" in 1954; 

“The framers of the Constitution thought that 
the world conditions existing in 1951 and the non- 
alignment policy whi(h India was pursuing made 
it necessary to invest Parliament with the neces¬ 
sary power in case an emergency arose. If wo now 
examine whether the history of the world during 
the last 3 years has made it unnece.-sary th.at the 
Parliament should have such ro.scrve pow’er, the 
answer is clear. There is morn disequilibrium in 
world conditions now than there was in 1951, and 
the policy pursued by India, her geographical 
position and her relations with foreign States havn 
become far more important than they were in 1951 
when the amendment was made in the Con.-titu- 
tion. We do not, therefore, think that any clear 
case has been made for depriving the Parliament 
of the power to legislate in ca.se of neecssHty, plac¬ 
ing Tcstrictions on the freedom of speech and 
exprc.ssion in the interest of friendly relations with 
foreign States.” 

But they added," after referring" to the poalion 
In this regard in some other countries; 

"Altbough we are in favour of the Parliament 
having this roser\?e power, we think that the words 
‘in the interest of friendly relat.ions with foreign 
States’ arc of a wide connotation and may con¬ 
ceivably be relied upon for supporting any legis¬ 
lation which may re.strirt even legitimate critici.sm 
of the foreign policy of Government. It would be 
difficult to devise a formula which would define 
the scope of the legislation by Parliament in this 
regard. The Constitution can at best merely 
indicate the topics in re.spect of which there may 
be reasonable restrictions on the freedom of siieech 
and expression. It mu.st be left to the wi.sdom of 
Parliament to define the precise scope of those 
restrictions and to the impartiality of the Supreme 
Court to pronounce upon the reasonableness of 
those restrictions. We recomm'^nd that, whatever 
legislation might be framed in the interest of 
friendly relation.? with foreign States, it shcaild bo 
confined in its operation to cases of systematic 
diffusion of deliberately false or dLstorfert reports 
which undermine friendly relations with foreign 
States and should not punish any sporadic utter¬ 
ance or any dissemination of true facts abhough 

59. Se« the Report of the Press Cammissionf Part 1. 1954, 
t»r». 991. 

50. See ibid,, pate 99S. 

(1, Sm aU., pert 993. 
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they may have the tendency of endangering the 

relations with foreign States.” 

We have shown above fhc offeial point of view 
on the third additional head in the amended Clause 
(2) of Article 19. We have ako referred to the 
views of the majority of the Prc.ss Commission in 
this connexion. We may even mention here 
in suppeSrt of the official position that in the 
United States of America also the publication 
of “injurious charges against a foreign prince 
or ruler” is, under common-law rules still in 
force, “punishable a,s a public offence” as it tends “to 
embioil the two nations (concerned), and to disturb 
the pence of the world.”"’ Nevertheless, wc are cons¬ 
trained to observe that the expre.^sion “m the iiiteresta 
of friendly relations with foreign States” m the said 
amended Clause (2) is nitlier too wide and too elas¬ 
tic in its connotation. Even, as we. liave seen before, 
both Prime Minister Nehru and the majority of the 
Pre&s Commis.«ioa have admitted this. Ilcrein lies 
the danger, notwithstanding the repeated personal 
a.s8urancea of the Prime Minister, of abu.se of power, 
with the help of an obliging Parliamentary majority, 
by an unscrupulous E.xccutive, or by au Executive 
under tlic influence of an imscrupuloui foreign 
power." That is to say, under this provision in our 
Con.stitution, but subject, of cour.se, to what is stated 
hereinafter regarding the power of judi.nal review 
provided for therein, such legislation may be (Uacted 
by our Parliament, thanlcs to the implications of the 
modern party s 3 'stcra, as may seriously interfere with 
our frci’dom of speech and expression, and, parti¬ 
cularly, with what is generally knovn a.s the freedom 
of the Pre.s,'-. We sincerely hoite, however, that this 
will not hapfien and that the adiicc of the majority 
of the Pre.ss Comrni.ssion as quoted above will always 
be scrupulously followed by the Government of the 
day, 

IV 

We have so far dealt with the three additional 
heads in the amended Clanse (2) of Article 19. We 
may also state here that the expression "in the interests 
of the .set arity of the State” in the amended Clause 
(2) is much wider in its implications than the cor¬ 
responding expression in the original Clause (2), 
namcly% “'any matter which undei-mine.s: the .secu¬ 
rity of, or tends to overthrow, the State.” Although, 
therefore, there is some danger oi abuse of power in 
the intc-^ests oj the security of the State, yet, ns shown 
below, that danger is to a large extent minimized by 
the provision in the amended Clause for a judicial 
review of legislation enacted under it, or of any exist¬ 
ing law relating to any matter within its ambit. There 
is another point worth noticing in this connexion. When 

6^. Sro Corilry, Constitutional Limitations, 7th Ed., pp. 608>609. 

63 Also Nco in this connexion the view of tho minority of tho 
PreM Commission in Para, 1146 of the Report of’th* Pr«M Com* 
ffiMricn* Pact 1» 1954. 
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the Ccynstitution (First Arofindnaent) Bill was before 
our Parliament, it was repeatedly urged by Prime 
Minister Nehru and the Minister of Law that the 
proprosed Amendment lo Clause (2) of Article 19 
was only “an enabli'Ug measure'’ winch armed Parlia¬ 
ment with the necessary power of legislation. This 
view was only jiarlially eoiTecl.. Ihe amended Clause 
(2) is both an “rtiabling” measure and a “reviv¬ 
ing” measure. It, not only enables our Parliament 
and other comjietent. legislative authorities in India 
to enact laws which they could not otherwise law¬ 
fully enact but f(;r d. it has also brought back into 
force, provided tiiey arc in conformity with the rc- 
quii'cment.s of the amended Clau.se, those laws of our 
eountiy which had become unconstitutional and void 
iis a result of the judicial pronouncement.s referred to 
before. It thus .serves a double purpose. 

We sh,all now refer to the safeguard against any 
misiLso of power under any provision of the amended 
Clause (2.) of Arliele 19. This safeguaicl is provided 
l.fy the words “in so far as such law impo.ses reu.soa- 
ablc ra^irirtinna,””* etc , in the amended Clause. The 
imi-dication of the .'•nfeguard is that, any law made 
under any ]>ro^■islon of Iau.se (2) of Article 19 as it 
stands today, or any law existing from Vieforc the 
eoimnencement of the Con.'titution and relating to 
any matter iu the said elau.se, is ioJiIc. Thi.s 

further means that if any such law is found by a 
competent Court, of Ijaw in this country n.s not, lulfill- 
ing tile (esi or leqiiiremenis of reasonable rcsiriclion 
on the freedom of s]ieeeh .and expression, then it. will 
be declared iineonstilutional and in\alid Wliat the 
Supreme Court of India declared on November Sib, 
1950, in the. course of its judgment in a ca-wc"’’ involv¬ 

04. Tlic itulita nre ours. 

<iCi. (/iiTituman Kao Th*’ State oj Madhvtr Pradesh niul Ram 
Kriihna Iht ‘^hile «/ ilmIhYa Prailr^h- The Supreme Ceurt 
RepiiTti. 19;ill. Viil. 1, Pan VIU, October ainl November, 1950. 
ipp. 703'-66. 


ing Clause (1) (g) and Clause (6) of Article 19, is 
equally applicable to a case involving the amended 
Clause (2) of the Article. The declaration of the 
Supreme Court was : 

“The phrase ‘rea.sonablo rostriolion’ connotes 
that the limitation imposed cm a person in enjoy¬ 
ment of the right should not be arbitrary or of 
an excessive nature, beyond what is required in 
the interests of the public. The word ‘reasonable’ 
implies intelligent eare and deliberation, that Ls, 
the choice of a course which reason dictates. 
I/Cgislation which arbitrarily or excessively invades 
the right cannot be ^aid to contain the quality of 
leasonablene.s.s .... The determination by the 
legislature of what const itiites a rea.sonablo res- 
trietion i.s nol, final or (.onclusivf' ; it i.s subject l.o 
the supervi.sion by this Court.*” In the mati.er of 
fundanirnlal richts, the Supreme Court watclies 
and guards fhi' right,s guaranteed bv the C-onstitu- 
tion and in oM-reisfrig it.s functions it has the 
power to .set aside .an Act of the begtslatiire if it 
is in violation of the freedoms guarantjs'd liy the 
Con.st.itution. We are. therefore, of opinion that 
the imjiugnrd statute"’ does not stand the test of 
reasonablenr.ss and is thrrefore void.” 

Of course, the Stiiueme Court will deal with a 
ca.se of tills nature onli- when it is judicially brought 
before it At any rate, herein lies a grrat safeguard 
again.st any abuse of power under Clause (2) of 
Article 19 a.s it stands now. 

In oil’’ later articles we propo.se to deal witli the 
other aspei't.s of our Fundamental Right to Freo- 
doiii ns guarantied bv our Constitulion. 

f»C ThU ritnlntls iin of whut tl»p Supreme Court of the United 
Sinlrs of \ni<rj<a jn 19113 in the rotir»e of its judgment 

ill Mryot V Wdna'tkit (202 I'.S. 390). Ii wiid; 

**Dei( iiiiiiialion liv llie ]e((i«ihilure of whnt constitutes 
proper rxcie»*»o of police ]><»wer in not firuil or conrlu^ivC but Is 
■-nbjei t to revihion l»y the Courts ” 

67. Tile CciitTHl Proviiiers and Merer Regulation of Menu* 
fmturc of Hidis (Agrictilturnl Purposes) Art, 1948. 




DEFICIT FINANCING IN A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


By PnoF. N. G. GUJAR 


Deficit iiuan.cc agbumes importance in the development 
expenditure in a corainuoity since development expen¬ 
diture is large—much larger, in fact, than the normal 
expenditure undeilaken Ly the Slate. The taxation or 
olhia' sources of current revenue can be expected to 
meet the normal rctiuirements of the Government. But 
when the.se requirements increase, as they do in any 
planned development, to a large extent an increase in 
taxation cannot be de.i)endcd upon to yield sufficient 
levenuc. The increase in the laxation-raics as well as 
eoveruge would be so great tbal it would adversely allt'cl 
the psychology of private entrepteneurs. 

Bui the deficit finance and the creation of money are 
not one and the same. Tlic Stale may boriow money, 
that IB, it may use the savings of the community. The 
public debt,, ihereJiy. increases. Strictly siK'uking iliis 
should not result int.o inilatioii ext‘t‘])t tlirouglt increasing 
hquidity. When the public debt increases, debt holdings 
by pei.sons, firin.s and banks increase; that is, there is 
the addition to the liquid assets. Increase in the liquid 
a-’Set is likely to lead to a higher eoiisunipiion 
expenditure out of current ineenies. If the hanks find 
that their liquidity is increased, as the proportion of the 
bonds in their portfolios increases, they will be willing 
to give more credit to the business commmiity. Except 
this eventuality nothing like inflation would follow due 
to public botrowiiig. But if an important place is given 
to the private sector in the dev'clopment prugiamine, 
the Slate borrowing de.prives the private sector of 
eapital to a large extent. At least the private sector will 
find it difficult |o raise capital, and its cost of borrowing 
IS bound to increase. Only if the amount of savings 
increases, this possibility to some extent would decrease. 
Still the competition between the public and private 
sectors for .securing eai>ital rannot be avoided, unless, 
of course, the rise, in saving is spectacular. Of 
course, due to the development programme itself the 
per capita income, may increase, which may be expected 
to result into some I'se in savings. But this increase 
in saving cannot be substantial. The reason lies in the 
fact that the development programme will always be 
nreompanied by welfare measures. In any development 
programme, the empliasis will be on the redistribution 
of wealth. That is all to the good. Moreover, this 
emphasis is necessary if the co-operation of the public 
is sought. The point is, increase in income due 1.0 the 
development programme is hound to find its way in the 
pockets of the masses. The standard of living of the 
masses is already so low that any increase in their 
income is bound to be utilised for increased 
expenditure. In this connection, it is to be noted that 


the total volume of savings available in a relatively 
poor, economically underdcvelojied community is bound 
to be very .vrnall as compared with its requirements for 
development purjioses, however the people may be 

persuaded to lighten their belts. 

In the eventual competition for securing the capital, 
the private sector will be the worse sufferer. It may 

find either the capital market dried up by tiic public 

borrowings ot will be comjiellcd to ofler inducements in 
the lonn of higher rates of interest with all the evil 
(fleets upon its capital structure. 

Defi( it finance with the help of public loans, and 
more to with the help of the creation oi money, expands 
the relative power of the Goveniment, vis-a-vis the 

citizens paying the tax's since with the help of loans the 
Government can acquiie rctources without encroaching, 
iiiimedialcly. upon piivaie incoim^s The economic power 
of liie Government i.s hound to increase. The private 
sector is bound to decrea&e. If public loans can be 
icMirted to for carrying on puiilie expenditure, very 
likely the jiublic sector may more easily expand than it 
may do if laxalion or current levtnuc is the otdy means 
of raising funds requited for Covernnienlal expenditure. 

Uefieit liuani e with the help of the creation of 
money seeiiis to be inevitable in the development 
pntgiamine of a backwatJ economy Deficit finance, this 
way, leads to inflation in two ways Government 
expendituie makes net eoniiibulioii to the effective 
demand. .Setoiully, additions to money supply contribute 
to inflationaiy piessure 

lliile-s there is a corrcsiionding increa.sc in 
pioduetioii. the eieaiioit of luonry by adding to the 
effective demand increases iirice-levcl Surely the 
Goveinment creates money for the very purpose of in- 
eieasiiig piodu'tiun But there is liuund to be a lintc- 
lag between the Government expenditure and the results 
of the Government expenditure. In all probability, 
because of this tiine-ffig, public expenditure is bound 
to rreate the inflationary gap. This inflationary gap is 
veiy likely to be roiUinu(.d if the tempo of develop¬ 
ment is areeh'rated, as it must. The public expenditure 
devoted towards development cannot be evenly spread 
throughout the plan-period, simply for the reason, that 
the even distribution of development expenditure tlirough 
lime means too large an cx(ieuditure in tho initial 
period, a.s < ompared to llie abs'jrptivc power of the commu¬ 
nity, unless, of cour.s'x the total development expendi¬ 
ture is meagre. The inflationary gap is bound to lead 
to rising prices. If the inflationary gap is continued 
for some time, the inflationary spiral—tile chasing 
of prices and cost—is sure to be developed. In tbiit 
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fieneral rise of prices the Govemmeiu estimates «£ 
development expenditure are very likely to be under- 
estimates, since the costs are hound to mount up. Tho 
estimates must he revised in the upward direction if tho 
development plans are not to be left half-completed and 
there will be a further pressure on Governmental 
resources calling for further creation of money. 

Secondly, tlie additions to money supply, duo to 
Governmental spending, leads to the additions to bank 
reserves, which may encourage commercial banks to 
create further bank credit. Increase in the liquidity of 
banks, it may be argued, should be. welcome when 
there is a general scarcity of funds. But we must 
sharply distinguish between funds and capital. Banks 
can create money and not capital. And in the face of 
the scarcity of capital the increased liquidity of banks 
is likely to be an inflationary potential, unless it is 
accompanied by countervailing measures. 

The constant increase in the price is correctly 
described as currency deterioration, since increase in 
prices is nothing but dcciease in the purchasing power 
of money; that ji.s, money deteriorates in real terms. If 
the central banking technique is properly developed 
then the deterioration in the currency may not be so 
harmfuV purely from the monetary view-point. Tlie 
loss of. confidence in the currency or the fear of currency 
becoming worthless, may not be of such importance D0wa> 
days, still, and this must be pointed out, how to slop a 
run-Bway inflation may become a headache to the 
monetary authority. But the currency deterioration is 
dangerous due to at least two reasons. Inflation acts, 
and naturally, as a discouragement to saving. If the 
major part of the saving is to be so chanellcd that it 
finds its way in Government bonds, whch at maturity 
time are realised in fixed monetary amounts, the 
propensity to consume is bound to be increased during 
the inflationary period; and it is definite that an 
increasin,g proportion of savings in the community will 
be taken by Government for its development purposes. 
During the development period what we require is an 
increased volume of savings. It is an elementary theory 
in Economics that inflation leads to a decrease in the 
volume of voluntary savings. 

Apparently it can be argued that inflation can be 
utilised as an instrument of forced savings. Indeed 
that is what it amounts to when the development funds 


are not secured by voluntary public savings or taxotioa 
(or in the form of other current revenue of the (knretn- 
ment). But forced saving is not justifiable. Firstly, this 
way of getting capital is not available to the private 
sector. Secondly, this method of realising capital hits 
hard the private sector in that it finds its cost structure 
constantly increasing. 

But the most important reason is, and this is the 
second reason why currency deterioration is dangerous, 
inflation works indiscriminately. Inflation is a concealed 
form of taxation, but it is, perhaps, most regressive in 
character. In countries where the standard of living of 
the masses is already low, inflation is bound to hit them 
hard. Indeed getliitg capital at their cost is cruel. Apart 
from this can the authorities exi>cct to get public co¬ 
operation in their development programme, when tho 
programme does not result in any visible gains ? The 
common mass cannot be enthused much by dangling 
before tlieir eyes the lotig-term interest of the community, 
it should be expected that in communities where the aim 
of welfare slate is accepted, the emphasis would be on the 
leilistrihution of wealth ; and inflationary finance which 
is regtes-ive, and this emphasis upon redistribution of 
income, are at variance. 

Deficit finance and the creation of money, it con 
be argued, are unavoidahte in any development 
programme in a developing economy. Surely, one cao- 
not expect the entire programme to be given up simply 
because without inflationary finance it cannot be carried. 
The point is that inflationary finance is a delicate 
instrument. It must be resorted to with all its 
implications in mind. There should be a limit beyond 
which no ereation of money is allowed. The estimates 
of (k>vernincni expenditure have the nasty habit of 
proving under-estimates. That must be avoided. 
Secondly, it is not the amount of money but its eSet^e 
use that matters, (that is, what in economic parlance 
is called amount of money multiplied by its velocity). 
It is no use merely making provision for the creation 
of money since it is necessaiy in the budget for the 
elevenopmenij programme, but this inflationaiy finance 
niu.st be lelated to some objective measure like the 
price-level besides the actual quantity; of money. And 
lastly, inflation, when it is started, is very difficult to 
check. 
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Thk quettUOB whether itucient liuliaa Polity was theo¬ 
cratic or secular still remains disputed. Some scholars 
maiouiu that it was theocratic ; others helieve that it 
was secular ; and still others assert that it was none ot 
the two but something in between. The object of this 
paper is to enquire whether the ancient Indian Polity 
was theocratic or secular, or, if none of the two, what 
were its theocratic and secular elements. Before we 
examine the same we shall hrst state briefly the salient 
features of both a theocratic and secular State. 

1 

XuaUCBACY 

Theocracy has been dehued ‘'as a tribe or a state 
that claims to be governed by a god or gods", in it 
“the laws of the realm are divine commands ratbei than 
human ordinances.” 'The priesthood is the promulgator 
and the interpreter of the divme commands, and is in 
absolute conftol of every phase of the life of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The State and the Church are merged into one.'^ 

The following deductions can be made from the 
above definition: First, since tbe ultimate sovereign 
power is vested with a god, it follows that, the Head 
(<we shall call him a king) of such a State is a mere 
spokesman, a representative, or a deputy of God, 
appointed by Him to govern on His behalf. His function 
IS only that of a mediator between God and His 
(God’s) subjects. He is believed to be in conimuni- 
I'stion with God, as were tlie kings of ancient Israel,* 
and then conveying to the people what he has been 
told by Him. "Thus saith the Lord’’ is bis watchword. 
His office 18 the creation of God’s will (divine 
sanction) and, therefore, he is responsible to Him alone. 
In other words, he is in absolute control of the people 
he governs. They render him unquestioned obedience 
and have absolutely no say in tbe conduct of the public 
ailairs. Second, such a State is the Kingdom of 

God. And from this may be deduced the principle of 
the unity of the Faith, ie., the principle that only His 
worship is the ‘Uue’ form of worship.* The other gods 
axe false and fallen. The king derives his authority 
from God and, therefore, is charged with the duty 
of perpetuating his cult or religion. A theocracy is, 
thus, unless the circumstances otherwise warrant, an 
active proselyliser and persecutes the ‘unbelievers’ to 
bring them within the ‘folk’. Thus when Mofaamroad 
founded the Muslim theocracy, the Caliph was primarily 
concerned with the defence of the Faith. Those who 

1. Smitb, C. Ryder, Ait. •Theocney,' Encfclopaelia. Rrhgian 
and EtMc, cd. James Healings, Vol. 12, p. 287; Lhanber $ 
Bacjrelepadia, Vot. 13, p. 580; Heimann, Eduard, Art ‘Aibcmt 
Tbeocracy.* Social Raaaarch, Vol, 20, No. 3, p. 311. 

3. MaxiMio. Jacqnoa, Tha liaint ThaugkU ot St Paul, u I 

S. Rsttsi, Franoeaeo. RaKgleiu Libartr, p 79. 


believed in Islam were nothing but brothers. Bat 
ihusa who did not were to be subjected to astringent 
antagonism. It was obligatory upon the Caliph to 

wage jihad (holy war) against the ‘heretics’; to kill 
them unless they repent and join Islam. 

"I swear by Allah,” said Mohammad, “that 
marching about to fight ior religion is better than 

the world and every Hung m ii.”‘ 

In Catholic theocracy, loo, the heretica were pewe- 
ciiled with a variety and harbarily of tortures which 

earned for Christianity the cognomen of being tfaq 

biggest enemy in history of religious freedom.* 

I'he Jewish theocracy also carried on on assiduous 
offensive against the rival cults of Palestine and 

Syria, Assyria and Babylonia.* In a theocracy, therefore, 
there is religious discrimination. All those living within 
Its jurisdiction must conform to the rituals of the cult 
or religion of the God whose domain it is or suffer 
penance, not unusually, to the point of extinction. 
Third, the king's function of conducting the pobUo 
affaiis becomes an asjicct of his function of perpetu¬ 
ating the cult ol the God.’ To put it in other words 
the temporal power (State) is subordinated to tha 
bpiiitiial power tChurch) Either the former is sup¬ 
posed to be one with ilie latter, as in ancient farad 
and the Muslim theocracy, or, if they are distinguished, 
as in Catholic tiieocracy,* the former occupies a status 
of subordination to the latter. Tiius, in the Middle 
Ages it was usual to explain ibcir mutual relationship 
with reference to the moon and the sun. Juat' os Jfa* 
moon has its light from the sun, so docs the State derive* 
Its authority from the Church.* They were believed to 
be the two aspects of the same society, Christendom. 
But while the State was at beat an institution ueoesai- 
taicd by the wickedness of man, the Church wta * 

pel feet society establislied by God. The latter being 
the final interpreter of the Divine WiU*® it was the 
duty of the former to execute its commandants. The 
Slate was, thus, reduced to the status of an office ot 

the Church—Its secular urm.“ 'The tenure of the king 
depended upon the discretion of the Church in view 

4 PurMiit, 'Vttll, Age vi Fasth, p. 183. 

5 Kng«i-rii. Guido dr, Art ‘Religiou, trrediim, EnrjtlopatdM 
Social Sttenfcs. Vol. Xltl, p 231 

6 llnil p. 240. 

7, Cont.insu, G., Everyday Lite m Babylon and Astyria, p. tlv 

K Lyttou, Lord, Thr B'esicrn Ttadiuon. p. 40 

9 lloriitirii, Ilrinrich, State in Catholic 'Thought, p S33. 

to Csilytr Brolhcra, Medieval Political Theory in tho IPtee, 

Vol. U. pp 144, 216; Cirrko, Dr. Otto. PoUucal Theoriea af Ms 
Middle Agti, ir. MsilUnd, pp. 1113 Sibioo, G., Ulttorf of 
Political Theory, p. 161. 

Siibl.io, G., op. cil., p. 171, , 

11 Sflbtne, 0«. op cit*, p, tTE 
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of the Pope*! poirat of efxoommnaieotioa** Fonrdi, tho 
kws of the realm are divine, since, they originate from 
• a supernatural object. Thus, the Jewish Polity was 
governed according to the laws of Jehovah’s Book." 
The Muslim theocracy was governed in accordance 
with the laws os enunciated in the Koran." During the 
days of the Catholic the<icracy tlie temporal law was 
distinguished from the canon law but where they came 
into conflict the former had to give way." 

n 

Secular State 

Strange though it niay seem, a definition of secular 
State does not occur either in any of the standard 
dicUonaries or in any of the more well-known encyclo¬ 
pedias. In recent times some authors in India have, 
indeed, given definitions which are not only unsatis¬ 
factory but are also ambiguous, inaccurate and in¬ 
correct. The term occurs here and there in certain 
standard works" hut no scientific attempt is made to 
define the concept, io the best of our. knowledge, 
only R. H. Tawuey gives an en passant definition in 
hia Religion and the Rise of Capitalism." “By the 
end of the 17ih century,’’ says he, “tho secular State, 
aeparate from the churches, which are subordinate to 
it,” had come into existence” Tiiis is ihe beat defini¬ 
tion available and can be accepted for farther elucida¬ 
tion for arriving at a clearer un(iersian.diiig of the 
oencept. 

The phrase 'separate from the t'hurches’ in the 
above definition implies that in', a secular State the 
State and the Church are separated. 'Ihe expression 
Hhe State and the Chuch are separated’ has caused 
confusion in the minds of certain scholars and, there¬ 
fore, needs clarification. It is, no doubt, deceptive 
since it sounds as if it implies the mutual independence 
of the two societies. Stariina! their e,xamination of 
their relationship with this assumption they come to 
the inevitable conclusion that their separation is oui 

possible. Thus, Giacomettii, Italian jurist Mario 
Falco, German Ulrich Siutz and PrChident Maravyk of 
Czecho-slovakia insi'-ted that tlieir complete separation 
was not possible." Ruggiero endorsi-s their view whe.a 
bn says: 

“Seitaration has a contingent character and a 

merely api'roxiniativc significance ; because two 
institutions cannot in practice be distinguished from 
one another with formal precision”.” 

12. .Srttfio & WjiikJcr, Grt'nr Piuhletiu m Europtian 
pp. 142, 145, 153 r Carlyle Brotlitrb, np. mI„ pp. 205-4 

13. Smith C. Rydor. op. c*f., p. 287 

14. Buiaia, Wili, up tit., p. 220 

ifl. Carlyle Rnnhora, up nt p 316 , Ml W.M . From 

Luther iv Hitler^ p. 23. 

16. Foi example- Clprlce, op rit., p 12; LahLi, H J , Thr 

of European Lihcralutm, pp. 30, 58, 154; Hpiorich Romincti, 

‘ f'. *p, 580. 

17. p. 20 (Pilicau Edition). 

>B Uaun, Starir, Heligious Liberty—An Enquiry, p 312. 

19, Utftory of European LibtrulU.ru^ p. 404. 


Searie Bates gives the above view *a oonfirmatoiy 
seal." If, then, the separation of Rin State and Chunsb 
is not possible what is the secular State ? Is thort 
nothing like a secular State ? 

The answer to this question can be found, op has 
been pointed out above, in the fact of misinterpretation of 
the expression as meaning the mutual independence of 
the two societies. They, in fact, cannot be independent 
of each other. They are composed of the same indivi* 
duals and are constantly competing to command their 
loyalties. And let the philosophers and the jurists, 
again and again, dievelop systems of a clear demarca^ 
tion of their lespectivo spheres, in actual practice, there 
always remain certain spheres of man’s life, eg, 
marriage, divorce, education, etc., that are common to 
both. This gives rise to couflicts and consequently, 
according to Ruggiero, “there can either be a State 
oppressing a Church or a Church oppressing a State.”" 
'fhis seems to be rather an exaggerated view, since, 
their relationship may not be necessarily that of oppres¬ 
sion. But it is reasonable to conclude that as a result of 
their struggle, one of the societies has to accept a status 
of subordination to the other. If the Church sub¬ 
ordinates the State, the latter loses its secular character. 
In a secular State, therefore, tho Church is subordina¬ 
ted to tile State. Tlicri; cannot be any situation where 
their relationship is that of mutual independence. What 
the expression means is that, unlike the medieval 
politics, the State does not accord to any Church a 
priviliged status. The following statement of Heinrich 
iRoiumen clearly reveals the significance of tlio ex¬ 
pression : 

“In llie United Slates we find, from the beginning 
ol its formation, that separation of the State and 
the Church in the constitutional provision that there 
shall not be an established Church,’’*’' 

The essence of the secular State, thus, lies in the 
fact that it does not accord to any Church a priviliged 
status. To this may be added a feature implicit in it. 
•Since it does not identify its interest with those of any 
one church, it follows that, the sovereign power in it 
docs not originate from a god, a cult or a religion. A 
secular State may, therefore, be defined as a State 
which does not have a divine sanction behind it and 
which treats the various churches, which are snbordi- 
,nate to it, on religious grounds," impartially and indis¬ 
criminately. 

I'he following points emerge from the above defini¬ 
tion ; First, the State does not have a divine sanction 
and dlerives its authority from a secular (worldly) 
source. Thus in the U.S.A, which is a brilliant 
example of a secular State, the sovereign power flowi 

20. Op.'~cit~ ~p ' 312. ■” ■ 

21. op, cit., p. 397. 

22. op. cit., p. 598. 

23. The Slate may tiiei'riminuto amoni; the varlotia Churchea ou 
other than religious grounds. For instance. If ■ Church is anti< 
uaiiooal. it may he curhnd while other Churches sre allowed to 
eaiat. Such a disoriminatiou Will, however, he on poUtloai gioiia^. 
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fron Ibe petfph ia indiotted bf tbs preuidile to tbo 
Comtitutioa. Sopmne Coart, too, ia oae of Ha 
dedsiooo, held that 

“There is no mysticisn) in the American, con¬ 
cept of the State or of the nature or origin of its 
authority. We sel up government by the consent of 
the governed_ 

Second, the State does not discriminate among the 
various churches or the individuals of religious grounds. 
The First amendment to the U.S. Constitution, thtia, 
ordains that “Congress shall not make la-w respecting 
an establishment of religion.” Third, from the above 
deduction follows the conclusion that the Church is 
subordinated to the State. For, if the State is subordi¬ 
nated to a church, it shall be associated with one and 
shall cease to be indiscriminate in its relationship with 
the churches. Fourth, since it does not derive its 
authority from a god, cult or a religion, it is none of 
its business to perpetuate any one cult or religion. It 
retires from an> intervention in the spiritual sphere 
and becomes indifferent to and disinterested in the 

religious convictions of its citizens. Religion, thus, docs 
not form the basis of its citizenship.* It does not 

perserute or proselytize. In it thiTe is room for any 

church as long as it is prepared to subject itself to the 
limitations imposed by law on all churches. Thus iui 
the U.S.A. not only there exist the various Christian, 
sects, even a foreign religious movement like the 
Ramakrishna Movement is flourishing and making im¬ 
pact on it.“ Fifth, the fundamental postulate of a 
secular State is that it does not discriminate 

among the various eliurehe--. From this it follows that 
if it patronises all churches equally, it sliall not be a 
violation of it.s postulates The State in the U.S.A., 
while not discriminating ,on religious grounds has 
adopted to religion a friendly, sympathetic and en- 

< ouraging attitude. The attitude manifc.st-. itself in 

many ways, «.g, the re<^gnition of the importance of 
religion by reciting prayers at public functions and in 
certain government institutions; by the employment of 
chaplains in the Army and Navy and by the enforce¬ 
ment of Anti-Evolution and Sunday Laws." Under the 

24. WeAt Viraini* SlBlo Boant of T’.dinntion v.i Borrirtlff. 
3)9. U.S. 624, J943. 

25. Art. VI of tho Tt.S.A. Conatitiihon prov’de* iliat “no 

nstigioua teat aball over b- reqnired aa n quolihranoii i" any oiruo 
or public Treat In the Unitod Stotes.” 

26. Roaa Floyd, H., Profwaor of WorM RKlia/ona. Univrr- 
aity of Southern CalifoTuia. Son American HepuTtar, Now liellii, 
Vot. lU. No. 25, p. 5. 

27. Tbeae ■eta of the State appuenriy aeria to bo dcjorluroa 

fruiB *ie baaic qualifieatJons of the aeculai .Stme, In lac , they 
do not amount to any diarrimlnauon atnee the U.S.A. for all 
practioal puipoaea it a Chriaiian nation. Property brli ti,(inp to 
all ebnxebea io taa-oxempl. (Buraioin. Abraham, l.awi roncetnifig 
Melifion in the United States, See fdiajiter I). Pravera a" oon- 
aaotaritii. Tho anfoioeaiant of Anti-Evolution Lawa does not 

amotmt to a religioua diacrimlnation : “We aro not able to aoo 
haw tba prohibition of teaching the theory that locn baa deaernded 
from a town order of aalmala gives preforonre to any roliitioiia 

aalahlMuatat or moda ol worahlp . . . Beliu ox nnb.4i«f m tha 


OTe of the State, Tcligknii has beeono ow of its 
biggest businesses. The Church membershiji is in¬ 
creasing. Sixth, the laws of the realm originate from 
a secular source as is the case in the U.S.A. where 
the laws emanate from the Congress elected by the 
people. 

m 

Anoent Indian Politt 

Having discussed the salient features of both a 
theocracy and a secular State we now pass on to an 
examination of the ancient Indian State. Ancient 
India had a multitude of forms of government. There 
were the Kulas (where the sovereign power is wielded 
by a family), the selfgovcrning clans, and the Conas 
( republics). Such States were, howwer, rare. Not only 
that, their existence is sometimes disputed. On the other 
hand it is generally agreed that the normal form of 
the State in ancient India was monarchical. We shall, 
therefore, deal with the monarchical State only. 

Kingship : An analysis of the position of the 
Indian king clearly reveals that he was in no way a 
prototype of the theocratic kings. Neither did he derive 
his authority from a divine source ncr was he in absolute 
control of his people. Here and ihere. certain passsgea 
ocrur in the ancient Indian literature which attribute 
divinity to king-hip. Thus, to the question, “how 
is it that the king who is one rules over so many Bub- 
jeets,’ Aitareya Brahmana states that "the gods and 
demons fought with one another, but the gods were 
defeated. The gods said : 'It is because we have no 
king that the demons defeat us, «o let us elect a king'. 
Thev elected a king and through his help obtained a 
eonipleie victory over the demons”.* Again, we find 
some kings claiming divine status for themselves. Thuw, 
in the. Rigveda a hymn is attributed to the Puru king 
Trasdocya who exdoimrd : “1 am Tndra. I am Vanina.. 
On me fthe rods) bestow those principal energies 
(that are) charucteri=tir. of the .^sllras,”" Such 
utterances have ’ed some to believe that the .sovereign 
power of the aneiiTif Indian kine oiiginated from a 
god Th. fact is. however, that the secular literature 
of the. Age (particularly Vedic) has not been 
preserved." Our source of information is mainly 
religions literature. And it is but natural that in it 
secular ideas are explained in terms of divinity and the 

iht'OTv tif rvolntioii iP no inorr n pli.nTnrt<»rintir of nnv Toligtout 
ogiahliishmrn! or moflp o/ witrvTuj ‘hnn is Krlirf or unbrlicf in the 
wisdom of thp pi'nluhltioii lawn. (Scopm Vs Stale TH. Trnn lOS, 
2B0 S.W (1027^ The rnforrrmrni of Sund-iv Laws doe# 

arnount to .-iiNcrlzninathm in Ihr ot - » Mohaminadana. nlhriain 

anti rvff) < ortnin Clirjatian apcla fBatr®. op (it., j». 00^. Bm their 
enfo^rrmp /1 han bern on the jrroiind that i prrpoodrrant 

runoiilv of tbr AmrTican" -*0 •? infest, in, *-/' < tt , \t. .Vt). 

Moreover, there le a irrowing inelinnhon to areonl the other reli* 
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'politleal theories an dieeuased in terma of goda. But, 
88 y, M. Apte maintains, “no great stretch of 
imagination is required to interpret them as equally, or 
really, applying to human affairs.’"* Dr. Beni Pirasad. 
therefore, aptly remarks, while commenting on the 
answer of the Aitareya Bhahmana, that what it signifies 
is the theory of the origin of kingship out of military 
necessity, deriving its validity from consent!^ 

Similarly, the claim of Trasdasya, remarks T)r. Apte, 
can "be explained as an expression of personal vanity 
rather than the formulation of a political theory.*'" 
That the king, in fact, derived his authority from the 
people Is well-illustrated by many actual historieali 
instances of the king’s election by the people. Tn the 
Mahahharata we read the election of Santanu as against 
Devapi, ot Pandu as against DhritaTa<-htra. of Yudhisthira 
a's against Duryodhana." Tn the Bamayana is described 
how the king Dasaratha proposed the name of hi« ehlest 
son, iRama. as his successor and soueht the approval 
of an assembly of the people. The king declared his 
intention to abdicate the throne and enquired of .the 
people assembled if Rama was acceptable to them as 
their king. The people willingly agreed but Dasaratha, 
doubting that their approval might be a mere 
acquiescence, requested them to give reasons of their 
acceptance of him." After the demise of King 
Dasaratha we find people of Ayodhya petitionins for 
someone on the throne." Tn later times, too, many 
oases of king's installation to power by the people are 
found. In the 2nd century A.T). Rudradaman was elected 
to kingship "by all the. orders of the people” ; in the 
7th century A.D. Harsfmvardhan was elected “by the 
ministers, magistrates and the people’’ ; and in the 
middle of the ftlh century a rommoner Gopala was 
elected to kingship by the people of Bengal. Similarly, 
Brahmapala was elected by the people of Assam ; 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla was raised to the throne by 
the mala prakritis" 

Some writers would have ns believe that the election 
of the king by the people was a mere formality Thus, 
Celdner, for instance, asserts that the passages referring 
to the election indicate a purely formal approval rather 
than an election in all seriousness. Such a view is 
eompletely misfounded in view,j of the power of the 
people to inflict puni.shrppnt on the king to the point 
•f his expulsion from office or even the kingdom. Many 
oases of such banishments are recorded. The Srinjayas 
expelled their king Duslitaritu Paumasyana from the 
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kingdom; king DfrghaBmvaa was basiled from Ua 
kingdom as was also king Sidbukait.** At one place 
we find people rejecting the nomination of hia younger 
son as his successor by an outgoing monarch and 
electing his eldest son as their king." At another 
place we find King Rama banishing his beloved 
wife Sita, to meet the demand of his people. 

Not only did the king dnive his authority from the 
people, his powers were severely curtailed by the exis¬ 
tence of some other political institutions. The 
Parishad, and the popular Assemblies, Sabha and 
Samiti, acted as a definite check on the king making 
it impossible for him to become absolute." They exer¬ 
cised an effective control even on his person. The 
coronation oath (pratiina) bound the king to the 
people and sulfjected him to the law of the land." 
Although wielder of Danda he was himself sub'ect to 
it “ The protection of the people was his foremoat 
duty. He was not the owner of the land. He was just 
an official of the State getting remuneration for his 
services in the form of taxes." 

It is apparent from the foregoing that, whatever 
might he the claims of the kings or the methods of poli¬ 
tical speculation, in actual practice, (he people were the 
fountain of the sovereign power Tliey could remove 
the king from the office and, therefore, he was respon- 
.sible to them. In view of this it seems reasonable to 
conclude, contrary to the opinion that his election was 
e mere formality, that the king’s claim of divinity was at 
matter of mere formality. Indeed, the attribution of 
divinity to kingship or the king’s claim of divinity to 
kingship or the king’s claim of divinity was much akin 
|o ihe spirit of a modem practice of fomiallv acknowledg¬ 
ing the existence of God iri the State-Constitutions 
Article 6 (1) of the Irish Constitution says : "AH 
power of government, legislative, executive and judicial 
derive, under God. from the people....’’ The preamble 
to the Brazilian Constitution establishes a government 
“under the protection of God’’ but the sovereign power 
flows from the people. Similarly, the preamble to the 
Swiss Constitution begins with the words, “Tn the name of 
the Almighty God” although Article 3 of the Constitution 
declares that the sovereign power originates from the can¬ 
tons. Just as these references to Cod. for all practical 
purposes, amount at best, in view of the people or the 
cantons being sovereign, to His mere formal recognition, 
and do not render these States a divine sanction, so did 
the Indian king’s claim of divinity amount to a fonnal 
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ackacwledsnieBt of Cod, ta Tfew of the peep1e*a righc 
of expnlBlon. In other words, the king did not hero 
■ divine sanction behind him. He derived bis authority 
froni a secular source. 

The State and the Church : There was an intimate 
relation between the State and the Church in ancient 
India as signified by the rlose asrociatinn nf the King 
and the Royal Priest (Purohitn). But it was essentially 
different from the relationship existing between them in 
theocracies. In theocracies the temporal power (StateI 
is subjected to the spitifual power (Church). In India, 
however, the direction of the flow of the power was from 
the king towards the priest. Here the king was no» a 
seeular arm of the Church. On the contiary, the 
Purohita was an official of the king acting in a purely 
advisory capacity.** The king was expected to. and ho 
generally did, pay heed to the Purohila’s opinions. But 
if he so chose, he could reject his viewpoint and follow 
his own course. The Purohita willinsly siibiiiited io 
the limits of his power, which enabled the king to main' 
tain a gmteral politirni control over the formci. The 
priest could not interfere in the adrninistratirn of h''iU 
temporal and spiritual aiTairs as a matter of rigl'.i.** 
The king had the power to dismiss hi*- Pifohita** svliir.h 
clearly indicates the stibnrdination of the Chtirch to tho 
“state. 

This is. however, not to say that religion was not 
diffu'cd with politics. It shall he rather loo much to 
expect of the ancient Indian State which exi-'ted in an 
Age when religion had a firm hold on men’s minds 
throughout the world. Religious considerations hml a 
good deal to say in the deterreination of the State- 
actions. The important point to be noted, however, is 
that the Church was never aBoyred to swallow the Slate 
The former could not use the lat’rr as a sworrl which it 
could wield to persecute the, ‘heretics’ On the other 
band, religion in India ser-o .pr, ends- of the Sla>> 
Thus we find, something > .'i- > was inconceivable in the 
ancient end medieval Wes? - '•relesiastic, the grestest 

of the Purohitae, Kautilya. -ivine the State, giving 
a scientific view of it, solely . -e I'onduciveness to its 
welfare, prescribing what \vo’.ii.i to its material 

prosperity and to its increasi.ig , . wcr expressing nis 
views frankly without consideroticns of morality and 
thus earning for himself the nick-name of "Indian 
Machiayelli Their admixture was. therefore, to play 
an essentially different role from what it did in the 
ancient end medieval West. There it resulted tn the 
identification of the State with a Church resulting in 
religious persecutions and religious wars, etc Fere, as 
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B. K. Sarkar has pointed out, the total effect of the 
diffusion was the moral isat ion of politics and 
therefore, serving as a cheek and restraint on the king.** 
'Religious Policy . The independence of ibe Stale 
from the Church manifested itself m the absence of ary 
religious di-crimination on the part of the former.** It 
did not enforce any religion “ It patronised all religions 
equally. Tlie choice of religion was, left to the indivi¬ 
dual. None was persecuted tiii religious grounds 
The absolute tolerance of the Hindu Polity has been, 
thought by certain writers” as only for Hinduism 
Such a view is mi-foiindcd although, one might say, 

taking this for granied. that even that was a remarkable 
feature of the polity in view of the nature of 

religious di‘crimination as existing in some of tho 
Western co'jntrie.s. In these countries there exists 
disciimination against sects within Chr'«iianity Thus 
li'e L'nitcd Kingrlom has an official church 
wiiicii enirvs ocilain privileges over the other 
Christian religious bodies The British Crown, accord¬ 
ing to the Act of Settlement <1700) cannot be held by 
a Roman Catliolic Article .S of llie Act of Constitu¬ 
tion of the Kin'rdom of Denmirk debars persons not 
hpirncing to the Evangelical-Lutberan Church from 
linlfling the Panisb Crown. Article 6 of the Ch»iler 

ot the .Snanish People nccoids to the Catholit. Reli¬ 
gion ^official protection’’ and prohibits the “external 
ceremonies or manifestation" of reli-iotis beliefs 
excepting those, of the Catholic religion Similarly, 
Aniele 1 of the Fundamental Principles of the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan forlTi'ls an-y pet*on jiiofes-mg any 

other faith than Ilanafi religion from holding the 
crown thus according a privileged staHis to a sect with¬ 
in Islam The incorrectness .d the nbovr attitude, how 
."vet, IS .-learly proved }iv the atl’tude of the ancient 
Indian Slate towards Svrian Cbri-tianity, At the 
lime (52 A.n.l when Chti'iianity was being per*.- 

'-uted in the land of its birth. St Tliomas visited Indit. 
io spread the Co-pel He fstnbbshed churches and 
converted the local people t.* CliTisii.inirv freely." The 
“ancient rulers of Kerala allowed the Cliristians with 
other religionists freedom tn wot “hip God as they 
liked Not only th.it, the State patronised 
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CbiistiaiiltT, BB it did in the case of other religic^s, liy 
giving aid in the form of land and cash" Further, in 
the later period of the polity are to be found non- 
Hindus in the employment of TTindu monarehs." 

The ancient Indian State,, therefore, did not dis¬ 
criminate among the various ehuirhes. Tlierc occurs, 
however, an exception to this general rule. The State 

in the reign of Asoka beeanie actively misaionarv. 
After his conversion to Hiiddhi.sm vast resources of the 
State were pressed int<i its servir'c. Missions were 
sent to foreign eountries to propagate Buddhism With¬ 
in the Empire, too, sjieoial oiTieerf were appointed to 
look after mailers pertaining to Buddhism This was, 
of c.our<-e, a departure from the .strirt pn.stulates of a 

secular State. Put it may be pointed out that the 
missionars' activity in the reign of Asoka was not akin, 
to the missionary activities of the anrient and medieval 
polities of the We^t. Tliere the Stale perseeufed and 

compelled the heretics to join a particular faith Here 
the guiding principle was per.iutrsif>/t. rather than 
compulsion In spite of the privileged hiatus of 
Buddhism other religious bodies like the Brahinnnas, 
Ajjvikas, and Gnsalas were fully honoured ™ Use of 
harsh language against these was forbidden. The Stale 

never became their enemv and eonlinijed to shower 
gifts on them 

/.ate.t : The legal svstem in India, too. was 
remarkably at varionee with the theoeraiie legal system 
In thcoeraries the realm is governed by the rituals ef 
the cult' or religion of the god whose domain it is. 
The priests, speciali'-ls in the religious law. are the 

final law-givers. Tims, the Jewish theocracy was 
governed by .Teliovah’.s Law. And when a dispute 

arose about it the ease was referred to the, priests^* 
whose derision was final In the case id India, the 
religious tracts arc, no douhl, listed among the sources 
of the, laws. Mann. Kaulilya, Yainavalkya. Narada. 
Brihaspali, Katyayana. and Vvasa all inelude religious 
tracts among the varioiw sources of the law But these 
constitute only a part of the legal system. Laws 
originating from seeular sonrees, e.g ; eustom. eontraet. 
and royal commands aho formed an es-entia] part of 
the system.® As to whirh shall supersede in rase of 
a conflict between the two bodies of the laws the 

opinions of the writers differed Buf the majority view 
was that the latter precedes the former. Mann, 
Yajnavalkya give preeedenec to the religious laws.® 
Narada, Brihaspali, and Kai\ayana give precedence to 
the latter body of laws."" Kaiitilya gives a revolutionary 
dictum about the relative importance ; 
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"Whenever,** iBys he?, *'ihe ucted lew is bi edafliot 
with the rational law, then reason shall be held 
authoritative.”® 

The superiority of the State over the Cbarch is 
further revealed by the actual administration of justice. 
Unlike the Jewish theocracy the Indian priests wors 
not the final interpreters of the laws of the realm. The 
king headed the judiciary and himself administtered 
justice.® His was the final decision.** The Purohita 
was, no doubt, invariably a member of the royal court. 
But he was only one of the many officers (judges, 
ministers, a'^sessors, accountants, scribes, etc.) of the 
eouil Since the king could overnile his opinion, it follows 
that the religious law was, ultimately, enforced as inter¬ 
preted by the king. In other words, religious law was 
enforced to the the extent it had a sanction of the king. 

IV 

CONCUJ.SION 

Perhaps something can now ho said by way of 
conclusion. The foregoing discussion shows that the 
ancient Indian Polity was far from being theocratic. It 
did not have a divine sanction; did not discriminate 
on grounds of religion or enforce any; the Church was 
subordinated to the .State; and thi* religious laws were 
enfoTCed to the extent those had a sanction of the king. 
These ehaTarterislics are a diiect negation of the 
llieoeraiie ideals. On the othfT hand, the ancient polity 
almost ijualified the basic tenets of a secular polity. 
The infliienee of religious coii'-iderations on the conduct 
of the public affairs was, of course, a departure from 
the risid prineifiles of the secular polity. But, as has 
been said already, the, motivating force of their diffusicn 
was quite different from what would render it theocratic. 
Mere contact of .State with religion does not render it 
non-seeular. They have got to he in contact with each 
other. The cardinal principle to he noted is as to which 
of ifiesr* is eontrolling the other. During the Middle. 
Ages the Chiireh performed reriain secular functions, 
fis offirials served as Ambassadors. Lord Chancellors, Lord 
Treasurers, etc."® Yet it did not lose, its theocratio 
eharaeter, sinee, it kept its essence intact. Similarly, 
the mere performance of certain religions functions by 
a Stale, which otherwise preserves its essence, will not 
ipso facto render it non-secular. Moreover, it is well 
to reraemher, that the political institutions are 
distinguishable not because a single principle exhausts 
them but heeausc some one is dominant. The Jewish 
Polity bad democratic elements;" the British 
constitution has monarchical elements; and the US.S.R. 
economy has certain minor capitalistic elements. Yet 
these cannot be styled as anything hut theocratic, 
democratic and socialist Slates. A perfect secular State, 
perhaps, like Plato’s Ideal State remains a 'pattern set 
in Heaven’ ever to he envied by human beings but never 
to be attainedi by them. Even the modem secular 
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States unly approximate to the *paitem’; they do not departures, are to be found in the case of other modem 
identify themselves vrith it. The departures in the case secular States, In spite of the minor deviations, there¬ 
of U.S.A. have already been mentioned. Similar fore, the ancient Indian Polity was esBantially secular. 
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THE ETHICS OF COEXISTENCE 

By ELKliTERIO SOARES 


i'HOtE is no denying the fact that India's {jolicy of 
peaceful coexistence in today one of the most significant 
laciois in inteinalional relations. Subtly but decisively 
its influence is being felt on world political trends and 
with a growing number of nations lavourably respond¬ 
ing to its aiipeal India'.s role as the acknowledgf d 
mediator between the East and the West is becoming 
more and more sharply defined. Altliough embodying 
nothing spectacular or essentially revolutionaiy me 
policy of coexistent e rings with a note of rea.ssurance 
and a message of liojte amidst the encircling gloom of 
world tensions and the ever-growing tlueat oi nucleoi 
warfare. 

There is, nevertheless, both among the ei itirs and 
eulogists of India’s foreign [lolicy, a considerable degrio 
of misunderstanding over what this country means by 
peaceful coexistence. More often than not our efforts 
to promote international accord and harmony are 
assessed witliout full apiircciation of the molive.s that 
induce India to undertake .such nii'^sious and a clear 
vision of the goal she is striving to achieve. To a very 
large extent these misroncejuions -priiig from a failure 
to apjiraisp otrr foreign jioliey in the proper context of 
the historical and eonicmiioianeous fotres that liavc 
shaped it and the values from which it derives its moral 
sanctions. 

Viewed in this perspective coexistence is neither on 
exclusively Indian or ev'm a modern innovation. The 
vision of all the nations of ihi. world living together in 
peace and friendship, notwithstanding the inevitabi# 
{Ktlitical and ideological differences between them, has 
inspired men from time immemorial and continues to 
be a cherished dream of all men of goodwill. Apart 
from logically pursuing her policy of non-alignment 
India has merely given this age-old concept the form 
and substance of a definite piogramme, partly because 
it is in tune with the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, a 
way of life which i.s true to the temperament and genius 
of the Indian people, moulded in the crucible of cem- 
turies of history, and partly because in the light of 
the rapid development of nuclear weapons, the only 
alternative to coexistence is co-extinction. Idealism and 
the compelling force of circumstances blend together to 
make the policy of coexistence not a matter of choice ^it 
of necessity. 

Thia is no Idle fancy, for the suinwme lesson that 


emerges from the bitter experiences of the past is that 
wais solve no problems but only create them. A irar, 
however serious the problem or righteous the cause that 
piovokcb it, is uDjustihable both from the practical as 
well us the ethical point of view, and much more so would 
be a war that spells total extinction of life and civilisa¬ 
tion, a lesson lor iaihng to leatn which mankind has paid 
and continues to pay very dearly and which in the face 
(it existing ciicumstances cun no longer be overlooked. 
The very survival ol the human race demands on 
emphasis on peaceful and constructive efforts to solve 
iiitcinational pioblems and the renunciation of violence. 
To realise the dream of lasting peace men must give 
up the ways of war. 

Considered in this light the Uicoiy of “peace 
through hiicngili’’ and the belief that tlie saturation of 
arinaiiients is the he-t guarantee against wai, winch domi¬ 
nate the international scene today and find practical 
expression thiough the lieclic armament race now in, 
progress and other military preparations, ate contradic¬ 
tions in terms. Aecutmilatcd sireiigih always seeks an 
outlet and the ultimate re-ult of an armament ra'.e can, 
by the o|ieratiori of the inexoiablo laws of nature, 
only be a war and not the lealisution of the hop.i that 
a balance in armameiii.s, if it is iiossible to uebieve it 
all, viouid [irevent a conflict by making war unp'iAitablo 
for all nations. Even if it were possible to awn. such 
a catastrophe, the atniosplieie of mutual fear d."!.! sus- 
I'di ion, tlie unavoidable aecompanimeiit.s of the so-called 
“silualion.s of .stieiiglli’' would hardly be conducive to 
international jieace. 

The same uj'plies to the military pacts and alliances, 
designed ostensibly to promote collective security but 
which in practice constitute provocative ineasuies, 
adding to existing tensions and accentuating the ele¬ 
ments of discord. A cold war is not the path to peaco 
for the imans must always be in conformity with the 
end souglu. Mankind therefore can no longer afford 
to ignore this unambiguous warning and persist in it« 
attachment to tlie cult of the bomb, except at the 
cost of courting virtual suicide. 

How'vcr the mete rejection of war would not 
constitute coexistence nor would a reduction, in arma¬ 
ments or a ban on nuclear weapons bring the world 
closer lo peace. These are certainly impohont factor* 
but the. peace that ia envisaged in the concept' of peaco- 
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ful coexistence would be a leality only when human 
society is remolded to conlorm to the ideals of jusdce 
and tolerance and international relations ore reshaped 
on the pattern of universal brotherhood. It is a long 
and arduous process, demanding all the patience, 
perseverance and ingenuity that men can command, but 
negotiations, however well-meant and skilfully and 
sincerely carried on, will always lack a sense of realism 
and the necessary driving force, if war is not totally 
outlawed. An irrevocable renunciation of war is indis¬ 
pensable to create confidence in negotiations, a method 
for the settlement of disputes, ou the eileciiveness of 
which the entire structure of the policy of coexistence 
rests. 

This extraordinary emphasis on peaceful methods 
(or the settlement of disputes however does not imply 
surrender to evil or injusUce and the acceptance of the 
status quo. Far from it, coexistence is a dynamic 
policy that seeks to revolutionise iutcrnatiunal relations 
by proclaiming the supremacy of moral values over* 
expediency and exploiting to the fullest man’s construc¬ 
tive genius and his nobler instincts. Not only does it 
stand for a just and fair settlement of international 
problems but it endeavours to dispel the atmosphere of 
mutual fear and ruspicion so as to create the necessary 
climate for their peaceful settlement, by assuring 
through the panchshiia the minimum guaraiiieea 
indispensable for friendly relations between one nation 
ind another The “five principles” are not an end in 
ihemselves hut only the means for the evolution of a 
pattern of collective security, as prelude to a constructive 
and peaceful appioach to woiJd problems, by binding 
together nations not to oppose or fight another gioup 
of nations but to respect mutual rights and '■.o-operato 
for the common good 

And that bungs us *0 the accusation made in some 
quarters Uiat cocxisience is .jx pio-Communi't stunt 
The warm support wlncli the Communist powers have 
accorded to the panchshda is peihaps mainly responsible 
for giving rise to such a suspicion The Communists, 
of coarse, may or may not be sinccie in their cilitudc 
»o India’s programme for peace, but the issue docs not 
/eflecl on the iniruitic merits of the pcliry of peacetui 
coexistence (..eriaiiily, taking a realistic view of the 
prevailing situation, the policy of coexistence niiisi take 
’.Ognisance of the indi.«puiable fact 'hat Communism Ls 


a vital force which governs the deatimea of mflliona of 
people all over the world. The concept of coexittenoo 
is also based on realisation of the fact that Communiaa 
cannot be countered by getting tough with the 
Communista of planning to bring about the downfall of 
the political powers in Russia or China, for the conae- 
quences of such an approach, even if it doea not 
culminate into a war, would be the creation of juat thoee 
conditions in which Communism thrives. Communism 
can only be conquered with moral force and coexistence 
aims at achieving just that end by creating conditioms 
in which the Communist countries would be compelled 
to honour their commitments and fulfil their international 
obligations. It seeks to reform the Communist powers 
through persuasion rather than tlircats. 

Apart from that the policy of coexistence, con¬ 
sidered as an integrated whole, seeking as it does the 
application of democratic values to the wider field of 
international relations, is by itself neither pro-Communist 
nor anti-Western. It ii on the contrary an antidote 
as much to Communist expansionism as to colonialism, 
racialism, economic subjugation and everything that 
smacks of expioituiion of one nation by another, and 
offers an afironi (o llie honour aud dignity of any 
nation, howevei small oi insignificant. Its object is to 
evolve conditions ol in <<uiue peace, to lead nations along 
the path of 'mutuat a- u'lwill and understanding to the 
goal oi universal brui»cii< I and it is imperative that 
its primary objective sui be to eliminate, through 
peaceful means of courg. jU obstacles, whether of 
Communist making or resuliii)-- 'rom the actions of the 
We.«tern democracies, impuaing progress towar’ds the 
desired goal 

It must undoubtedly be admitted that the policy of 
I'ocxislencc is not easy of achievement but then all 
good things must be sougitt the hard way, and it would 
be an insult to human intelligence to aver that men 
cannot conquer their dificiences and shortcomings and 
ri.-e to a higher level of constructive endeavour. Indeed 
any debate on the practicability or otherwise of 
coexistence is redundant. The issue has long since 
been decided by the interplay of numerous forces and 
the mi-sion belore all peace-loving people is to strive 
ceaselessly to translate the ideal of peaceful coexistence 
into 8 concrete reahty 



mUVATffiSVAAi—THE SITE OF Sti^NT SHRIKES 

By PaoF. BRATINDRA KUMAR SENGUPTA, UJ.. 


Bhuvakesvara, in Orissa, is an ancient site of 
architectural monumenis which sweep our imagination 
in admiration and wonder. It is quite in the fitness 
o{ things that this ancient capital of Orissan Kings 
under whose lavish patronage these wonder temples 
were erected here, is going to be the new metropolis 
of Orissa. In a decade this deserted and desolate site 
bearing testimony to the old glory will grow up into 
an ideal modern town as the administrative seal of 
Orissa. 



The wul! (if Miiktf.s\vitra Tciuiile 


This site still possesses some anrient shrines in their 
pristine glory besiilr.s the relics of some others, either 
desecrated or worn out by ravages of time. These 
monuments have been divided chronologically by 
scholais and have been as.signcd the period between 
ci'Ct! middle of 8ih Century A.D. to circa middle of 
13th Century A.D., thus covering a poriod of incessant 
artistic and architectural creulitjns in this part of India. 
The finest specimen of this architectural craftsmanship 
is the famous shrine of Lingaraja, standing in height 
and magnificence as the most' knarvellous monument 
of this belt. Besides, lh(>rc are the shrines of 
Kapilesvara, Brahmesvara, Parasuraniesvara. Ananla 
Vasudeva, Vaital (T^ankesvari), Muktesvara, Siddhesvara. 
and Kedaresvara which are still standing in their old 
ffiagnificenre. 

Chronologically speaking, Percy Brown in his Indian 
Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu) has divided tliese 
temples into three groups. His division, however, seems 
to be based more on stylistic grounds than on clear 
historical details. Deva l*rasad Ghosh (Orissan Templei 
published by Thacker's Press and Directories, Ltd.) 
has also studied this chronology and the topo-historical 
questions. However, when that division is not oi'Cn to 
challenge from any opposite point of view, we may 
accept their chronology a.s a working hypothesis. Aranda 
Coomaraswamy in his History of Indian and Indonesian 
(p. 115) also remarks : “The most complete series 
illuBtratiag; tbo development of the Nagara Temple from 

' « I'» 


the eighth to the thirteenth centuries is found in Orissa, 
at Bhuvanesvaxa, Puri, and Konarak.’' 

The Orissan temple-architecture is a peculiar form 
of curvilinear (rekha) design with a series (commonly 
4) of structures completing the whole shrine. The main 
structure where the sanctum sanctorum is situated is 
known as the deal or the vimana*, while the structure 
just contiguous from where the pilgrim can have a view 
of the idol is known as the jagamohana. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose in Orissan, Temples (Thacker's Press and 
Dircetorics. Ltd.) opines, that tliis jagamohana is of the 
bhadra order, i.e., a pyramidal structure of stepped roofs 
in clerestoric divi'-ions. But berides that there are two 
other structures, the bhogamandira and the nalamandira 
—the offering-sanctuary and the dance-sancttiary res- 
peclively - which also represent to some extent a iesa 
exaggerated form of pyramidal clerestories. These four 
stnietuies are the common fiMtures of the Bhuvanesvara 
tetnple.s, excefit some eailier ones like ihe Parasurames- 
faia or the less elaborate ones like the Vaital Deul 
which have a comideie shrine in the deal and the 
jngamohana taken together. 



Anolh r mow of the wail of 
Miikteswiua 'I'cmiilc 


We ni'cd not enter into details here as to the 
architectural designs and measurements of the Bhuvanes¬ 
vara group of temples under review. .Suffice it to say 
that vimana or the main icon-sanctuary is an elaborate 
structure o'.' rock-cut paraphernalia of a tapering type. The 
superstruclure is from without a huge mass of rock that 
has been given a rhythmic form with the chisei by the 
Orissan sthapatis (arehilecls and sculptors! . The bada 
or the giound-pJan is often a square and flat surface 
like a quadrang*u1ar verandah running agound die 

♦ “V J'luna thf lunii* ol ilic wnipU* built nrrt.iiIirjE to tratUtion 
(5ii,s(ra) by ihr .ipplipohnn of \BriOus lionai** moasureroPDU or 

various tfaiidarJa of prtfpcrtionatr I'lic nodule is either 

purely arcbitrctiiral. or bfniK lakrn fiom the Lmga or image In tlii 
Garbhftgriha in princlplr, (ommoo to ihe building, the main object 
of woT^jiip and the builder/* (KramrUoh. Thm Hindu •TttnpUtf V^t S* 

m). 


4« THE MOIiERN REVIEW tOR JtflLt, 


vimana. Next is the pida or the first structure oa which 
the whole gigantic super-structure is rested and which 
contains carvings of figures all around. Nirinal Kumar 
Bose (ibid) has given special names to the parts of the 
figure-inlaid portions of the wall below the curvilinear 
tower. His pida, however, is an extension of the bhadra 
structure, but Perc'v Brown {ibid) has niadc the pida 
a generic name Be that as it may, the elaborate inlays 
and carvings on the outer walls of the structures are really 
masterpieces of Orissuu atcliitcc;ture. Deva Pra.sad Ghosh 
(Orissan Temples) has shown that this decorative 
impulse of the Oiissan sihapatis was the outcome of 
rare genius. “'I'hcy tiansformed,” he observes, ‘‘the cold 
and hare surfaces of the walls into a glowing mass, with 
carvings of intricate variety and delicate fancy.’’ The 
linear spire that rises, up towards the dome in a tapering 
measurement is often called the amla in the Bhuvaneis- 
vara group of temples, and the metallic (originally 
giolden?) emblem resting on a lotus-like circular cap 
on the amla is called the lealasa or often the 
ghanlalcalasa. This in a nutshell is the plan of the 
Bhuvanesvara temple. 



Animal-f.aced Deity at 
ilha.skai'eswara Tentjile 


The Bhuvanesvara temple is rich in decoiations and 
the iconogiaphic studies are an interesting one The 
main icon in the garbhagriha (sanctum sanctorum) is 
always a Linga hut in the Bhuvanesvara Linga we find 
two religious mils meet. The Linga is always the 
represent alien of a two-icon deity called Harihara 
of which wc shall have ottcasion to speak below. The 
outside decorations and the iconographic specimens are 
varied and not only are the main deities of the Hindu 
pantheon reitrescnted in bold relief but there are also 
male anti female figures, epic-representations, naga- 
naginis and jtrofuse floral or ornamental deextrntions. 
Yajna Dalta Sharma (Orissan Temples) has opined 
(contra Mano Mohan Ganguly, Orissa and Her 
Remains) that “it would be better perhaps to view the 
temple ornament from two separate but allied angles, 
(i) architectural and (it) sculptural.” His endeavour 
to restore from oblivion names in the local artHsebool 


of various motifs on the walls, pillars, cornices^ clecn- 
stories and ground-plans is laudable. 

Let us give an idea of the omamemal motif on tha 
outer walls of the Bhuvanesvara temples. The bada of 
the Muktesvara temple is rich in floral decorations and 
the lotus-motif is very prominent as being present in 
a row of decorative balustrades (see Fig. 1). Moreover, 
the Muktesvara bada has a human-motif and there is 
a superb representation in a peculiar posture of two human! 
figures lying one upon the other but giving two more 
postures from a different angle, thus giving four human 
figures though two arc actually carved (sec Fig. 2). 

A I arc specimen <if symbolic Orissan decoration is 
found in a figure in an obscure shrine just at the 
out.skirts of the town, viz., the Bhaskaresvara temple. 
It is the three-handed figure of a human body with an 
animal moutht with a ni/crmurtfi-figure (of a female- 
nymph) on the leflJiand side holding in a dancing 
postmre a resting-place for the left arm of the statue— 
a rare spe<‘imen indeed (sec Fig. .3). The standing 
figure ha.-, kiindalas (ear-ornaments) and UfMvita (the 
sacred thiead around the neck and chest) and holds a 
weapon in his right hand. 

The Parasuraraesvaru lem]ilc in Bhuvanesvara which 
is hailed as the spe.cimen of earliest Orissan temple- 
aichiteciurc is a two-structured .shrine still standing in 
its j)risiine purity. Tlic jagamohana is of a simple 
cleresloric fluted disc wilh figures inlaid on the pida 
walls. There are mahalakshmi images willi a pronemneed 
sexual relief as representation of a symbolic divinity of 
fertility. In Orissan tcmplc-architectnre we believe, the 



'li;c fignri, of Kfirtikeya at 
Parasuraiiie.swara Temple 

artist was iiained to a sort of erotic representation 
representing the symbol of Life. Be that as it may, a very 
fine Kartikeya image, though somewhat mutilated, is to bo 
found on the outer wall of the vimana of this Temple. 

*1' il in diflifiili to {(Irntify thr image—ihr face being; aotnewhat 
likr a lion's (or b#*ticr a tii;rr*a) purzlos iis in correctW Wonllfyinfi 
it, la it the narasimha incarnation of Viahnu ? But that will toll tgainat 
tbr iityliailc rc} rracritalion of the image. Or. ia it that the funou* 
klntimukha (Uon^maak) i» here iuperimposrd on a deity, thou^ th' 
hirtUmukha U oaljr a ■yinholic decoration on the nlchep oC the ifr»U|f 
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':MtmJM3SVARA^TBGEr ISm W ttLmt S^NES? 


The serene fsce of the eo4 with ose o! his feet and a 
«rea|n& testing over a condtatA pieacoek, bis carrier, is 
an ACquisite representation of earliest Orissaa temple* 
sculpture (see Fig. 4). Then the Ganesha image is a' 
common iconographic representation on the outer walls 
of the vimana or the jagambhana of Bhuvanesvaia 
Temples. Leaving aside the famous huge black-stone 
Ganesha image in the Lingaraja shrine, we have an 
exquisite .specimen on the jagarnohana wall of the 
Siddhesvara temple at Bhuvaiiesvara (see Fig. 5). It 



Gnuc'ha j’-iw!!," of Suldhcswairi 
Temple 

is a Ganesha standing on a lotus-peile^tal with four 
hands, having the lour kinds of things that lie 
is wont to eaity (a rosary, a pot of naflns- -a. favourite 
sweet with him, etc.), together with a fat mouse, his 
currier, .standing on a pedestal. 

Now we shall speak a few words about the artistic 
representations and the arehiteelural designs of a few 
specimens of the Bhuvanesvara temple-group. The Vaital 
; Deul in the town is a gabled struciure reminding us 
I of the Buddhist CAui/.w-iype architecture. It is a new 



Gateway of Vaital Deul 

type, and strange to say, the Konarak Surya in. his 
celestial car is represented here in miniature in a 
medallion and there is a fine Naiaraja on the bho- 
^rojection of the jagarnohana clerestory. An exquisite 
^ahishamardini figure qb the outer wall of the gabled 


viftuma is a rare specimen of Orissan sculpmrc. More- 
ovtrf, outside the boundary-wall there is a miniaturo 
gateway probably erected later (see Deva Prasad Ghosh 
in Orissan Temples), which i.s nevertheless a beautifully 
artistic one with fine heads and floral and animal designs 
with a Kirttimukha on the top-eenlre (see l<’ig 6) . This 
gateway is, however, not so artistic as the one at 
Muktesvara temjdc which contains human figures and 
other vegetalion-dcsigns in a more arti<-tic and symbolic 
represeiiiation The Ra,rani (King and Queen) temple 
at Bhuvanesvara with no icon in the parbhagriha is, to 
us, the finest specimen of Orissan sculpiuie. Its walls 
(see Fig. 7) with exquisite figure-works and 
Oman eniations, its rich niches wiili pendant floral and 
necklare-likc strings and its general tone and temper 
lend to it an am a of grandeur A part of any wall 
takes hours tn sfticlv fully and it is all around inter-set 
with sudi derorations There is a local tradition that a 
certain native prince built it not for any religious 
purpose but for taking delight in seeing his subjects’ 
keenness of execulion in sculpture. Hence, perhaps, 
there is no icon and the name is like that. Be that as 
it may, the walls rontain fiaurcs of nartaki, nagini, 
(Ivarapala, and yoddhri (dancing girls, serpent-girls, gate- 
keepers and warriors respectively). Some incidents are 
also recorded in bold relief. Besides that there are floral 



Figures 111 the wall of 
i{;ija Rant Templ(! 

and bead de.signs, fine lattices and decorated pilasters— 
all of whit'll arc lavishly executed. The Atlanta 
Vasudeva icniple in Bhuvanesvara is the only V^ishnu 
temple there and it is aFo a grand one The dome of 
the vimana (see Fig. 8) containing human figures in 
pairs and converging towards the phantahalasa is a 
masterpiece of architecture. The tapeiing dome or 
amla of the Bhuvan* “vara temples contains, besides 
Kirttimuklias referred to above, the peculiar pajasimhas 
(couehant lions on prostrate elephant)-) of the OiissaB 
SehooJ. These may he said to be the guardians of the 
temples, as not only in the, amla but even at tho 
gateways these are prominent. 

The Lingaraja—undoubtedly the most rnggnificent iqf 
Orissaa tetopks—is an ^normotu plan 'witbla « toye 
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courtyarc] containing many other smaller temples. The smaller shrinei at the four comers of the same oompoUtid 
four-structured shritie of the presiding deity of the town are existent along with the main shrine. The Kapleavna 
with its jagamohana and vimana containing celestial temple is a four-structured one with many stnaQer 
ftgures, human figures, animal figures and narrative- shrines within the compound. The covered verandah or 
figures from the Epics, besides the gajasimbas and kirtti- corridor connecting the bhogamandira with other parts 
mukhas and all kinds of designs, makes the spectator is a majestic one witli figures illustrating narratives from 
stand amazed. Besides, the Brahniesvara and the the Puranas inlaid on its walls. It is strange that Percy 
Kapilesvara tcinplcs at the two outskirts of the town Brown in his Look referred to above has not noted this 
are huge and grand structures. The llwo-stlructured grand temple of this belt. Tlie Brahniesvara temple is 
Brahmesvai'a is jwruhayatana in plan, /.c., four other also rich in narrative decoration. 

A few words on the Harihara cult of Bhuvanesvara 
should be said. The presiding Lingas or even figures 
on the outer walls (as two such beautiful figures are 
to be found in the dilapidated Ramesvara temple) are 
Siva-Vishnu according to the cult of this belt. The 
iRamesvara figures show that in the same image the 
characteristics of both these deities arc preserved (half 
Siva and half Vishnu). Therefore in these temples the 
offerings arc purely vegetaiian for the association of 
V'i.shnu. Purvati, the con.-ort of Siva, and Lakshini the 
consort of Vishnu, are given equal status. This Siva- 
Vishnu cult is a particulaily Orissan one and we suppose 
that Orissa was the meeting-pround of not only artistic 
but also religious cults. The strong Saiva eurrcni of the 
North and the Vaishnava current of the South might 
have met and mingled here on the congenial soil of 
peae.eful Oiissa. 
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RAM GOPAL VIJAYVARGIYA AND HIS ART 

By MANOHAR PRABHAKAR, m. a. 

A few miles away from the important town, Sawai places. Prabaai, Vishal Bharat, Saraswati, Madhuri, 
Madhopur, in Southern flajasthan is a village with Chaml and Hans were the magazines in which hia 
dense forests, pretty hills, tall trees and scattered paintings used to ajipear very often, 
houses known as Baler. This is the native place of 
Shri Ram Gojial Vijayvargiya, the celebrated artist of 
India, who was born here in November. with silver 

spoon in his mouth and grew into manhood with brush 
and colours in his hands. His worthy father, the late 
Shri Bhanwari I.al, was a successful businessman as well 
as the Kamdar of the Baler estate.. Prom his very boy¬ 
hood Vijayvargiya had a natural aptitude and a strong 
attraction for drawing and painting. But his father 
Wanted to sec him as a high Government official. That 
was why he was very often rebuked whenever his father 
found him engaged in sketching and drawing. Despite 
all these difficullics and obstacles, his practice could 
not be discontinued. 

On the Path of Publicity 
In the year 1930, The Modem Review was the first 
journal to publish his painting, captioned Water Carrier 
in which three Rajastliani ladies carrying watcr-pota 
on thpir heads were portrayed. After that all the 
leading journals of the time came to appreciate his 
artistic talents by publishing bis paintings in prominent 




1’hc dome of An.mta Vasudeva 
Temple 


Lovers 








ExRiBmbMs Ain> Hohovbb 
In the year 1932, the firat exhibition of Vijayvargiya’a 
paintings was. held in Calcutta which is considered to. 
be the main centre of paintingB of modern style. Here, 
the paintings of Vijayvargiya captivated the attention of 
reputed Bengali artists and art-critics. Or. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee writing about his art in the Advance 
expressed that some of Vijayvargiya’s artistic creations 
reminded him of Ajanta paintings. Just after a year 
ot this exhibition, the Fine Art Institute of Calcutta 
honoured Ram Gopal by awarding him a certificate of 
Itigh proficiency. In 1934, in the Delhi Art Exhibition his 


infiuenoed by the Oriental school of painting developed in 
Bengal and also by the Rejplit school of painting. He 
Independently experiments his own original style. 

Subjects of Paintings 

The subjects of Vijayvargiya's paintings are rich 
and varied and they possess great emotional power. On 
the one hand his brush portrays the romantic scenes 
full of voluptuous beauty and exuberant youth, on 
the Ollier, he lakes delight in depiciing; the supermen 
of cpii’s and history. 



Fruit seller 

work was very much appreciated and he was rewarded 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. Since then 
his fame began to grow and spread not only in India 
but aliroad also, and today he occupies a unique pos tion 
among the well-known artists of India. The museums 
of London, Allahabad, Banaras and Jaipur have the 
proud privilege of possessing his masterpieces in their 
sections of fine arts. 


Vijayvargiya has intensively studied Persian and 
Sanskrit, ami has taken his themes fioni the Kadam- 
ban, Abhijiian-Slwkuntala, M(‘f;ha(loot, Kumar- 
Sambhava, Cvcta-Goiinda, Kaf;hii-} ansha and Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khaiyam. He lias also painted folk life. For 
such paintings, he has dciived his inspiration from 
indigenous sources. 

Choice of Colours 


Originality of Style Painter Kara Copal prefers soft, delicate washes of 

Artist Vijayvargiya does not follow any particular two or three colours in their graded shades, Sky-blue 
style. However, it may be remarked that be is deeply is one of the pet colours of Vijayvargiya^ 



THE MODERN REVlE^r FOR JDLY, 19SS 


CcmcKmosv or Art 

(Vijayvargiya baa always given his rorogoitwn to tlw 
piinci{4e of 'Art for art’s sake.’ But at the sans tine 
he does not ignore the utilitarian viewpoint of an ia 

life. 



Women ('tii'O'mg ])itclieTs 
An OiiTSTAisDiNa Poet 

Anyone wlio has availed himself of the opportunity 
of being pers-onaily jtquainted with Shii Vijayvaigiya 
will vouch for the fact that his outward ai»pearancc give 
the impression rather of a poet than a painter. J'air 
complexion, middle height, smiling lips and curling 
hair are the disiinguishing eharaetcristics which lend him 
the personality ol a poit. As an outstanding poci Shri 
Vijayvargiya has tontributed ‘Alkavah’ ‘Cbinigariyan’ 
‘Shatdal’ and ‘Nislm Abliisar’ to Hindi literature and 
enriched its trcasuie. Ilis recent publication entitled 


Rajaaikmi Chitret Kola will oltio he rogarded ae the tnoat 
iaf«nnatIvB and the best botde on Rajasthani stytes of 
painting. 

Principal and Member oi N.A.F. 

Passing through the forty-eighth year of his life Shri 



Vijavvargiya is working as the Principal of the 
Rajasthan hula Mantlir. a (iovcnimcnt Institute of art- 
education for girls. He is also the head of the depart¬ 
ment of painting in Lah' Kala Sansthun at Jaipur. He 
has also been nominated as a member of the National 
Academy of Fine Arts from Rajasthan. 

Co!\CLnsiON 

Artist Vijayvaigiya is one of the top-ranking artists 
of our eountiy. He has a style of his own and his best 
paintings will evta remain alive in the mind of man. 




HCTtmjesOUE KOVALAM 

IBv K. P. PADMANABHAX TAMPY. b.a. 


The most alluring beauty spot which lies nearest to whole of India is another temple dodi'alod principally 
Trivandrum ia Kovalani situated m a seaside village to Sri Parasurania other than at Thiruvallam, and 
nestling amidst dense palm groves. Ten miles to the this unique feature adds to the importance of th.is 
Bouthi of the city is thi.s popular week-end resort and ehrme. The temple is situated amul.h putinesque 

surroundings and ilic Karaniana river 



winds its way close by. The peculiar 
gable style of arclutecture, the wood 
I'anings and stone sculpture in the 
temple are of e-pecial interest. 
Orthodox Hindus perform shraddhas 
(religious rites in honour of their 
departed relatives) at Thiruvallani 
and worship at the temple. 

Leaving Thiruvallam the drive is 
across a typical rural area. A short 
detour from the mam route to Kovalam 
leads to VelUyani. Splendid views 
over the sea are ohtained on thh* 
eountry road which emts across the 
couniry-icle. The Vidlayani Kayal is 
a fresh-water lake surrounded by 
dc'iise cocoauut iilaniaticins and green 
paddy fiedds. At Yellayani is an old 
Bhagavati temple. 


-anatorium Kovalam is a pretty hamlet 
con-isling ol thalchc;d coltaiiics scat- 
tcied over a vast area on and 
neaiaJiout the sea-.sitoic and hiding as 
a weic in the mulst cd lu.vunarii tropi¬ 
cal vegetal ion The shiniincimg sea 
and the Jill lurcsciue rocky c-liff lend 
laro enchantment lo tliis legion. With 
a lamiseupc' lichb hlessed wilh irag- 
lant hilly jiustiiies and dcliglilful liiB'-, 
Kovalam, the favoiucd goal of tourists, 
ciflcus a wealth of alliac lions and ex- 
jicrieiic cs to the visitor who is sci/.ed 
w'ilh euiicisitv' and longing lo examine 
the cc.tilrasls cif landscajie jiicsc-ntcd 
here. Few sjiols on eartli arc- liettcT 
r.aleiilated to give an idea of Naturi‘'8 
mfinile grandeur. The diive from 
'I'rivandi'iuu lo Kovalam is jiaiticular- 
Jy beautiful. The jiiineipal cliariu of 



a trip to Kovalam is its complete 
risilulnos and the entire absence of -- tiew of 

hustle, while something interesting is 
always wiihiti sight. Village's slij* past and c'xlensive 
paddy fields stretch flat to a distant horizon. 

On I, he way lo Kovalam, ju.sl four miles from 
Trivandrum, you cross the Karamana river at Thiru- 
ralliim. At Tinivuvallam is a famous and sacred temple 
dedicated to Sri Parasurama. Nowhere else ia the 


nver wmcii vmj'ties itiSelf into the sea at 
KovaUm 

vou appioach the oulskirl.s of Kovalam, the 
dry wird chimges into a cool and halmv sea-breeze. 
The first and at onro enthralling glimp.se of Kovalam 
is across the eJustcr of .sheltering palms lining the 
eea-front. laiid the undulating valley of -green. At 
certain points the «ea seeniB to stretch almoat pataUel 
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to the road. Tbe whole region is undulating. Every 
inch of arable ground is covered witilii tapioca, the 
principal food of the poor and the labouring classes. 
Cocoanut, mango and jack trees and dilTeieiu vaneUes 
of luscious plantains are .also seen in ubimdanie. The 
oar glides right down to the end of the well-laid-out 
road, to the sands and yon stand face to face with 
Kovalara. 

Kovulain has deservedly become the most popu¬ 
lar week-end and liolidjv le.'Oit owing to its iiioxiniity 
to the town, This charming sjiot whijch is rea,i hod from 
Trivandrnni by car in half an hour can also be r'^ached 
by the Kavarnana ri\er t%lii(h eniiilies it sell at Kova- 
lam into mo .'.ra, Kovalam can ribo be readied by 
the sea from Tnvandium in a vnlla7n. coimtiy boat, 
or the di.slance can be walked along the .‘■aiuly sea¬ 
shore, In any ta'-e the liip is )ii(as:uit. 


caused when sea water rushes into this deep and 
dangerous cave. It is not possible to see clearly water 
rushing in, for the mouth of the cave is partially 
hidden by a huge globc-like stone towering six feet 
above the sea levd. It is said that if this black rock 
is blasted away, tlie interior of the cave would be 
fully visible. To the right of the narrow pass visitors 
could stand and look round. The left side presents 
the appearance of a small forest. To obtain the best 
po.'S.blo view of this strange cave one slioidd embark 
either a caliimarau or canoe and take a position facing 
the eave. Of course, th-is is a diflieult and irksome 
task full of thrill. T’hc interior of the eave is broad. 
The figure of a person seems to occ.up.v the centre of 
the i.ave. When the r.ays of the .‘netting sun reflect 
m-,ide the e:i\e, two eyes of fl.'imc .arc noticed there. 
One liear.s Ihe noii^e of the sea water flowing into the 
recesses of the rave. The sea water. 



hiiwi’ver, does not flow back ii'lo tho 
ocean. Legend avers dial this awc- 
infpiling cave has ils terminus at the 
foot of the Mookunni Malai, a small 
nicimtain tnnge about 20 miles lo the 
iniericr. Aged people 'who inhabit 
the coast «ay that terrible sounds 
emanate from the cave before the out- 
lucak of the monsoon. Ii is believed 
that siirli sounds indicate an immi¬ 
nent inon'-oon. 

Legend says that many many 
years ago when Kovalam was oceu- 
jiicd by Panda) ams, a section of the 
Saivilies, one of their priests or 
lUlayars as they were called, used to 
observe penance inside this cave. The 
Ihlayar who was a saint was in the 
habit of praying inside the cave for 
days together at a stretch without 
I'cming out or partaking of food. 
At Iasi he infoimed his disciples that 


A beautiful pitei- of low-le.vpl land terimualiiig in determined to take up his permanent 

a capo higher Hum the contiguous coast, Kov.dam abode inside the cave and commanded them to 
comprises two pronioinoiies in between which close the mouth of the cave. The dutiful disciple* 
ia a sholleicd bay. 'lh;ie i.s a very .small village purl rolled down a huge stone to cover the mouth 


with a lovely bay which affoids tolerably safe lauding 
in fine season. On the southern bouniiury of the bay 
ifl the pictiu '.-(pio rocky cliff wiliu blivck rocks of 
varying sizes and diveise .shajios piled one over the 
other in wild and chaotic disorder. The cliff ks austere, 
imposing and mii.gnificc'nt. A view from the crest, of 
thus cliff offers one of the finest eea-vicws in fihe 
world. 


of the eave but ihe stone failed to .serve tlu' purpo.sc 
The Vdtujar did not again make his apiiearanie out¬ 
side the cave. Religious belief assert,s that, in place- 
where such s.aint.s attain gamndhi (casting off thee 
innrtn] roil), fiiva Lingnmg (Phalhus consecrated 
find .Siva) occur. It may bo that the figure whirl 
appears to ocnipy the interior of the cave i.s eithc 
a Sh'n l/,nqam, or the body of the IJdayar himsel' 


At Kovalam there is a mysterious cave aroi.nd turned into stone! 
which lime has woven m.any inteiestiug legends. This Anobaer interesting sight is the balancing rock o' 
wonderful cave is in common parlance called Vdat/nr the .southern side. There a huge oval-shaped blaC 
Vozir,!, A furlong to the interior of the piclurosquo rock of ominous appearance rests tipon anothi 
tocky cliff is a precipitous and narrow pass. Tho cave equally huge rock maintaining a sort of precariou 
is at tbe‘ farthest end of this pass. Weird sounds are balance. When the gales blow, the balancing tor'. 
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wings gently and Unis siglit is awr-inspiring. This 
pliico though fraught wilh danger afT'U'ds ample scope 
lor the experienced aind during rock-climber lo enjoy 
11 bit of strenuous rock-eliinbing. To ilie ('Uslern sale 
iheri' IS a huge lilaek roi k which ’•CM-tnliles ii lug 
elejihunt in a crouching posliue. Thi"- lock in I'ommon 


On clear mornings and e\eulllg^ when the sun 
shines, wHien th ■ luclnrc'-ipie lorkv cliff a-ul ihe 
emerald gieen meadows ■•lone lo tlic -iim arc liotlied 
ill miij rile ripli'iidom llie louti't, should hike along 
the eoiit igtliiU- coHrt and tki n will 'm In l.oM ,i iii.iciii- 


(iceat riglii 



l\u\uJam bailiing beach 


J.uikI and rj.,, r.,., m i,, ,,,, i-j,,, 

another till he hardly know-, where 
the earth emir and the waters bciriii, 
A notoii- carnival of cidours gicets 
Ills vision. 

lo witiier- on a sumriur evening 
'un-ct at tlic Kovalain heac.h is to 

e an uidcrci ibahlc riieolacle of 
licduty, inaji-l> and t liariii What 
wornlciful i oioiirs lor the artist’s 
pcalctic ill)- hcwiichuig scene 
coniure- up ' Till luuiin.jur glories 
oi I'olo'ii dial cicep inlo the sky aic 
rill pl> ciillirjlIiiiL rile iilonour accli 
mcdicud. of a d'lpc-i blue ihan the 
rkv e\cr w.is i- kiM'liK cinhcTIisticd 
with [latchc- of -hcinv i loudr tinged 
'Vllh ihc dc( [ii-t mirl soflc-l huca of 
inliiule v.iTiciv The I loiidr dicinfeclve- 
ale of all -hap,.- clianging every 
inotiient, hoih .n lorn) and decoration 



fail lance is called Anappara (Elephant 
fOiKkl riadilion and h-gend aver 
tiiat many man) \cats ago an l■|ephanl 
which had scj j|ii fooi on the 
jianimlar spot i where ihe imk now 
stands) was all ol a snddm siians- 
forined into a imk ,ind theie i!u‘ 
iirifortiinute heasi siaiid-. iMliified 
evn lo iliis da\! 

Ihe lierfeeiioil of ihe heaulifiil 
nnfoiils Itself lo the ga/.e of tlic 
visitor at this lovely spol 5ee 
N'alnic's jiianks and hei splcndoui 
at Kovalain The beach gleams The 
prclty io( ky iliir on one -ide of the 
Kovalain beat h ices in delicate 
eiiiveo. imposing and lovely Thiity 
ainl mole leet aln Vi' the visitor's 
head t le feathery leaves of the eo- 
eoanui jiabiis wave gracefully. They 
have no eonitnunily of action, but 
blow ihis way and that at their 
ideasiire only protesting unanimously 
d the breeze annoys them with full-voliimed force. 
When the air is calm the palms converse vviili ptacefnl 
gestures beckoning .with sttavest invitation. Warm 
breeze, gentle and invigorating, caresses the entire area 
f'ohmr and light evliven the laiebe.ipe llc'e 

heauty is everywhere in hill and dale, sea and rivet, 
nature and art, land and ocean, all joined together in 
the imperishability of the aublime. 


ihiiuigh li'ie viirli'il rffeits of hglii aild O'.i all 

.-'ides a- far a.s ihe ev i' < ould na h i.- Hie blue v'c-an, 
I he .-lieKeiiiig palms hmng ihi' I’O.i-l tiie iuvinani 
'lil'ibuge and the .'-paikhiig vv!)ii(' sand.- 1 lu' biicht 
sun ,-hovvs I IS bioiid .iiid eiim-mi di-i (liuuigh an 
aiierliire of (lie light 'elomls ami llo abuiidaiii glories 
vvhieh fall .o loiiini-- ii diviig-pi p, mal rays render 
111,, place bvely uiul romanlic beyond description. The 
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setting sun leaves behind a whirl of pink opal where 
the elouds jostle against each other. To tlbe east the 
eky IS topa?, Icjnon and turquoise while the s-ia 
assumes myriad tints and tlie palms are dark green. 
The glassy easements of the I’.W.l). Camp Shed 
which stands silhouetted against a ilaiiiiing sky blaze 
in the crimson light due Id the magic of the vanish¬ 
ing Sun-God. Birds ehirp and dash fast to thif'ir nests. 
Fisliiug boats are lauucihed into the ocean by the 
daring tislierloik. All is quiet and mysteriously 
solemn. To sit on the Ivovalam beach and watch this 
gorgeous natural phenomenon is to witness and enjoy 
one of the must colomful and thnlliiig sigjhts of the 
earth. I’he sands Llicm.sclvrg glitter and .sparkle m the 
fading red light of the setting sun and there is a 
glorious dhimmer on the surface of the rolling sea. 
The tiny lamiis burning m the liovcts of the fishermen 
gi\e forth a reddish yellow light and add lo Uhe 
eh aim of ihc .se.ene. 

'To stand on the rocky cliff and see the fiery red 
Imll of tile setting sun l'ea\ing multi-coloured luniiuoue 
streaks on tlie horizon as it sinks into the sea, is a 
tlirilling sight, clothed in a halo of mystery. The 
waters of llu- turbulent .sea dash into the grotto.s wil'h 
tremonduiis fury .'^hooting up powerful .sprays. See 
Kovalam at du.sk when the hi'at no longer refh'cls off 
till)? mounting sand, when the cool ozone-beaiiug night 
breeze hLssCis across the palm-fnnged shoies with lovely 
sand dunes, when tlie tide booms against the shores 
throwing up sprays arid the sea lake.s an unearthly 
glow. 

Kovulani is an incomparably beautiliil paradnse 
for camping, picnnc, seu-bathmg, angling, fishing 
swimming, surf-riding and yachting. In dug-out eanoct' 
and eatamarans, iiuaint little crafts eoustnicled by the 
dexterous fisherfolk who inhabit the coast, they brave 
the heavy surf and venture far out into the .sea in 
pursuit of their livelihood. 'Ibis faniiliai sight at 
Koialani beach at the bi’f'ak of diUMi and close of 
day i.s tli.rilling. It is a j'leasure to be rowed into the 
sea on a catamaran in the evening and from Iherft' 
to gaze lido the immensity which stretches itself 


before the visitor and to spend a pleasant Swur 
beneath the blue summer sky. 

Seated on one of tlie rocks buttressing into tihe 
sea, one can try his 'hand at fishing. Buoyant fialier- 
folk striplings with but a semblance of di«ss com¬ 
prising a lom cloth tightly drawn over the waist 
can be seen standing over the slippery rocks and 
failing with rods and tackles for hours together 
without knowing any fuliguc or losing patience. Of 
one can wade into the sea, stand in the waist-deep 
watc-r and enjoy a game of angling. To observe agile 
fish and crabs darling acroiss and hiding ui the abun¬ 
dant creeks is an interesting sight. 

When evening slmclows cast their mystic spell of 
secrecy and soft murmuring.s and whiijpcrs emanate 
out of the sea, enjoy a aea-batli at Ivovalam. The 
batliing beach here is one of tlie most delightful 
beaches in the world. The shore is rapturous with tAie 
uiicndiug music of the waves ovi'r the rocks and the 
sand dunes. 'lUie sea in the ample embrace ol pretty 
bays, or clear and limpid in tianow creeks. n< always 
charming. Bathing at the swiiiiming jilace at Ivovalam 
i.s .safe and most refre.shing. 

Ivovalam on a moonlit iiiglit is simply bewitching. 
The silver moon hangs m tlie air .shedding her rnys 
on the iipples, waves, rocks and sands making them 
all the more lovely. The scene then secm.s like I he 
ItliTone of tlie Juvi-ible sent in died by a galaxy of 
bright stars. C)ii .‘inh a night when the land lies 
lovely beneath the moon it i.s a great exfyeiience to 
enjoy a sea-bulh at Ivovalam and wateth Iho grand 
jianoiama whnli unfolds itself before ns. 

The splendours of Kovalam have remaim-d un¬ 
changed; only things iliave been naido moie conve¬ 
nient for those who wdh to enjoy them. It is in this 
lovely and unspoiled scene wlieve naliiie arid man- 
ki'iid aie so coalescent that the profound .'Sublimity 
of Nature can best be apiircciated. 

“Ah, what jileasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the Sea! 

All tlie old lomanfic, legoud.s. 

All title dreams come back to mo.” 




THE HINDU COLLEGE, PREDECESSOR OF THE 
PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 

I’ho Story of Its FountJation 


Ut JOCESH 

Tjie I’rrsiriency C'ollc'rc Jias jusl. roinplr tt'd it,< luindrcfl 
loavs. This has Ki\ (-ii ocT’ris.cm for (Ik- ('riit< ii!irv 
i-(k'brations of tho mstilution. Thr <'oll('(.'c ^larled 
work on tliR loth Jiiiif, 1.S54. It. forninlly uiioiiod on 
the .same date a year later a^ the PieMdenry follepe. 
(’alentta, after the apiiroval and .sanction of the r'tairl 
of Directors reached the coinitrv. But the ('olli pe 
was not altogether a new thing. Its jiiede«'e"Or. the 
Hindu College, wa,s .split np into two separate and 
di.stinct imslilntioris in 1854 It.s senior diieaifmerit 
formed the I’residency College and junior dr])ai(inent 
the Hindu Itiehool, and the .sehol.arships and 
hiiisaries were divided between them. The Hindu 
College had a chequered career. It.s eont.ribntjoii to 
the i.>rogres.s of the eonntiy can never he ovrr- 
estimatnd. It is but ini'et to discn.S'- the hi.slory fif 
thi.s pioneer instit.nlion not only in Beng.al. but. in the 
w'hole of Indi.a as well. I pmposr' to give here in biief 
’he .story of its foundation only. 

The importance and far-rcaching effect of the 
instruction imparted in the Hindu College, attiaited 
the notice of the publicists and anthor.K even in the 
thirties of the last century. The CnJc.ulta Christiav 
Observer gave a riinnmg account of this institution, 
based on contemporary evidence, in it#! first three 
i-ssues—June, July and August, 18.32 Jame.s Kerr, 
Principal of the Hindu College (184.3-48), devoted a 
considerable portion of his book, Rci’irw oj I\ihlic 
Instruction in the Bengal Presidency (1851), to ho 
history of the Hindu College. IJajnarain Bose of 
hallowed memory traced the origin and progress of 
the Hindu and the Presidency College on the 
Occasion of the first College He-union in early 1875 
Presidency College Register w&s compiled and pub¬ 
lished under official auspices in 1927. In an important 


C. B.^GAL 

paper* on Iiidinii edn.'ation of Iho.'C davs by 
Biaiendra, 'Nath, Banctjce, much new light was thrown 
on lh(' origin and foundatiun of the Hindu College. 
The present wider discovered, two di'cadc,- ago, the 
-H.SiS Prorccdinqs of the Hindu College Managing 
Conimiltcc. wiilten in drlnd fnim 1810 m 1832. and 
ill brief from 1833 np. to 1.8,50 in the family library 
of Rajah R.adhakant l)ch. He al.‘-'o co!i(ribnf.ed papers 
at that lime on the Hindu College, m ds first ph.ase, 
ba'-cd on these ,1/.8,S' records and .'supplemented bv 
(he conteinpor.vry nfW'pap(r= TIk- present article i.s 
.abo mainly b.i'cd on mairtrials. in 3f.8.8, and 

in print. 

n 

The educational polii y of the E.a't India Com¬ 
pany look .a, definite shape after 1813. Tins year the 
Company’s Charter was ri'iiewed, and it was .'(.ipulnled 
in one of its Clauses that the Company's loc.al 
government sheuld ‘■•iioiid one lakh of rupees annualh' 
on education. There was no question of English 
cducntiim at the time in syiite of the far-fetched 
construction of the Clau.'o by Thomas Babington 
Macaulay twenty yc.ar.s later in favour of Engli.sh 
education Tlie .sum of one lakh w.as to be spent 
eX'dii-sivelv for oiiesital .studii ' -San-krd. Arabic and 
Persian. And this was for two reasons- (1) The official 
language, including the language of the Courts. vva,= 
Persian, and (2) The Comp.a.Tiy's local nidhoritjes 
thought that official encouragement of studios other 
than oriental might alienate the svuiipnthy of the 

• **RiifnniAhtin Roy m an TMiiantional riortm’ in /Aur/»«Z cf 
the Bihar atd Orissa RrKearch Socirty, V«I, XVI, Pt, 11. Mr. 
Banerjee ha? quoted the letter of Sir EilwfarJ H^de Eaat. dated 18lh 
May 1816, id ftrl] in this paper. I have cccaaion to refer to It in 
thif atticle. • 
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pcoplp towards British rule. I'liic former was the 
mam reason tliat those veised in Persian found 
^■jnploymcnt in the {.loveiiunent a.s l^rnltir Atwirtfi, 
corresponding to the iiidderu Munsitf.'-, ;iud other 
.similar posts. Thi’ iMighsh-eihicaP d youths were not 
given cmployiueiit ivorth llic iiauie m any goi-ernment 
department till the renewal of ihe CoiiipanyV 
(.'harter in 1833. 

Hut the Indian.^ had already come in eont.act with 
the Bliti'-h officials and liou-olficiah. \ec''.s...il v of 

leariiinc thi l'’nsrlish language was keenly felt liy 
ei en the rank and file for their (-(yiistanl inteii oiii.-i' 
witli. the Miilisli !iU'iues.Mnrn. Some schools had hc'en 
•stalled lor giving Ihe Indian hoys nidniii'iilaiay 
instruct ion m TOnglish. R.ulhakaiit I)eh, Dwarkiiualh 
Tagorc' and Ramcoiniil Sen. wlio rci.-e to eiiiiuc'iice m 
lifter life, look their first le.ssuiis in Engli.-h in these 
palhaal'ix, Dninimoiid'H Dhiiraintollah .\cademy wa.s 
an laslitidion of a Jiiglitn type’. It was laic that the 
famous Derozio studual m Jus early life. But tie' 
gentlemen named ahen c- as wcdl .'is a good malij' olher.s 
acquired profieictiey m English language and hleiatiirr 
hy jirivate studv and fa'gan to appnsiate thcar 
value.s Raja Ranunohun Roy j receded all of ihem 
in acquiring .suflieient kiiowli dge in hkighsli But ii 
IS not on lecord (hat he i ci iic'd English instnielion 
in any school or imthsrdii Han m vogue. E\iii Ihe 
pundif.s or the learni'd Saii.'-krit .‘-'cholai'- lii'.'i'd of Ihi' 
riclme.ss of Ellgli.sh litc'raliire throiigli Ihc-ir i can- 
patnots and faioiiied the ide.i ol iiiipaii ng iii't'uc- 
tion in this lore' to llu' younger grriev.ilion 

The idea wa^ alieadv there Jhil it was left foi 
David Hare. l)u’ walch-m.iker, to give it a coiicicte 
Ni'flpe He eiuisagerl the pro.sjiecis and jaiss’hilil les 
of English ediicataioii m India He mooted Hit' .suho 'I 
at. a pinaite in'etuig at Ranimohiin Ro\'s housi 
When llu' eii'rlit tor Ihc' foimdatioii of the Hindu 
C’olh'ge was soughi ti> he divided hedwern Sir Edward 
H.vde East, and Dr. Honace llayinaii Wilson in hSflO. 
fi bitter coiitiOl ei.sy slaited in the- tieW'papc i s. and 
It was agreed hr altuosl evervhody flint (he 'onginatoi' 
of the College, liuly speaking, was David Hare, 
because llie idea of .such an iiisliliitioii at fir.st 
originalcd with him B w.is also David Hare \vi'i.o 
prepared Ihe plan for Ihe Hindu College Tl was on 
t.bo tiasis of thus {>lan that .sulisequeiit efforts were 
macie. 'W'e have (he following recordr d m Ihe June. 
1S32 j.“sue of Tht Calnilla Christian Ohscri’cr: 

“Tlic' lah' Ml Deroyio. wtio, from lus inli- 
riiacy with David H.aro and the Xative community, 
as well as from iiis knowledge of the' iiroceedings 
of Hie College, cerlainly had good grounds for t'le 
assertion winch he so resolutely iTiaintained, that 
‘pr \ Kills- trj (he aforc'said meeting bcurig held (on 
Ihe J4lh May, 1S16), a pojirr, froth author and 
oiu/inator of nitich xros Mr. Hare, and the frurpcrrl 
of udi-uir u'li.'r, a propoiial for the cslahliahment of 


a College, was handed to Sir Hyde Ea*t hy a 

Native for lii.s countenance and support.”* 

Tliis point was elaborated in the July (.18^) issue 
of the Observer. Here we find that a few personB 
assembled at .Rammohun R,oy’,s house wliicn David 
Hare made I be aboie proposal. Tins proposal received 
geni'ial iqii'robatioii fiom tlio.se present there. Hare 
subsequently prepared a plan for the same, and 
Dewaii Baidya Nath Mukherjee wa.s deputed to 
collect subsciqitioii.s. Rammohun Roy was in the 

know ol the jiroposal made at his house and in hi.s 

pri'Sence, as well as (lie (ilan foi founding a well- 

oiganisi'd Eiiglis'i, seminary. T)u‘ Olmanr writes that 
‘this eiivuldr wa.s put into the hands of .Sir E. H, 
East, who was very much pleased with the iirojiosiil, 
and after making a few cotrcciions, oiTered his most 
coulial aid m ti'e jiiomolion oi il.s ohjci-l.’ 

Eioiii other coulemporari oi maiiy coiifemporai^' 
soureesf u, l.^ i h nr that Jlniiiiiiohun Roy was (los-Jy 
rissoiialed with Daiid Haie and soiiii' of ilii ir eom- 
luori fi lends in conuiiunicnl iiig tlie jiiiin of liie College 
to (heir opulent, a-- well as leuiiied louiUrMiieii -It 
m.ny be jueMUiied ihul tli- wi ighly supiuiii ol no le.'-s 
a distinguished jicison (hati Rnriimohun was respon¬ 
sible ioi ils lieing jiulill! ised in so shoit a tune, ft JS, 
thereioi-e. difhcult to ajqn ei lali> the VU'W of those 
wild .siiy (.'ill Raiiiiiiohuu had no (onneclioii whaiso- 
I vet willi the loiindaiiim ol the- Hindu (.'ollege. 

Ill 

Mr Edwaid Hvdi East. ('i..|(.l .liisine. 

(‘oiiil ol Calciillj. was hehl in high e.^tiem by tlu' 
iiieuibeis ol the Hindu and (In- Eiiiope.m coniniuuily 
linitalions weie sent in lus name to Die lead¬ 
ing meliibeis of both th' (oiiunumlle.s. lo a.ssl-mble 
at a ineeliiig in liasl's house. .As si heduh'd, 
the mceling was hi'ld Iheie on 14lh May, 1810. The 
Hindus lli-ees-aill.v inedoniirialed. 'Ihis iiiir-tillg is very 
meiiiorable, becau.si it is from heic; that ihi- liislory of 
mod j’n education in India pro])eily begin.-. We havi 
two aecounts of (hi.s momentous niceling, one very 
brief m the J/jS.8' I’rocrcdixigs of the Hindu College, 
and the other in i ousider-able di'huls m Die letter of 
isir E. II. East, written only four day.s after the 
meet,mg took place. 'J'he aucount m the Vrocevdings 
tallies sulistaiihally with Dial given in (he letter, and 
IS iieserted as follow.s: 

“A very rc-speclablc meeting of the Hindoo.^ 
assembled at Dus meeting by individual invitation 
at the lioiise of the Ilon’ble the Chief Justice, for 


* Vitlr “A Skrtdi of ihr ^Irigin. UiMf and Pro{fr«*»B of !li<* Hindoo 
rollogr*’ In ihi* Junr, jul> nnil issue** of The Calcutta 

Chmtuin Ol/scrver. 

•}• 'fbe fiolircc's lo arc: (1) Sir K. H IhAsl s IcHrr to 

S. H. Hurun^toii. written on JUlh May, 181b: (2) Samathar Darpan, 
8th July, 1831, (.t) Fcary Chaiul Miiru'H A Bingraphitaf Sketch of 
Ihivul fiare (1877), p 0, hrHtdcs The Cafeutta Christian Observer 
(1832). 
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the purpose of subscribing to and forming an Esta¬ 
blishment for the liberal education of their 
children. 

“The hiiKiness of the; day wiis opened by the 
Chief Jiistne, who addressed the meeting jus to the 
object for whicli they wito assembled and us to the 
benefit tliat his liOrdship considered would be 
deriyed by Die counti'y at large from forming an 
establishment for the education of their youth.''. 

“The proiiosnl was received with the unanimous 
approbation of all the natives pre.sent luclmliiig the 
most. CTiiincrit pundits, who sanctioned witli then 
exjiR'ss siijijiort. and rci ommenilat ion 

“A large .-um of money wa.s iinimdiHtely sub¬ 
scribed by mo.st of those present, and it hcii'g 
understood that theic weie nuinv Hindoo gentle¬ 
men who were not present, that were ati.xiou,-, le 
beeonii' Mib.s(Til)ers to tU In-t it ill ion, aliotl'i 
meeting was 1)V Hie consent ol the Chief .lii.-tiee 
apfiointeil to be held at his Loidshij's hmi.-'i- on 
Tue.sday the 21st of Mav, w!-en a eoniniittee niight 
be ehoson for jnepannK ilelail-' of the I'l.ili, and 
Inking iTleasiiri'- foi pioi eeditig to j inuii et and 
idaee for the Colleai' jiiopo-ed ui tx' (reeled The 
Meeling was lliiiefoie adjourned nil '1 iie.sd,i\- 21-1 
May and miIisci ipl ions apfxiniled lo lx waived 
in the meanliine bv W. C Tllaiitieiii atnl ,1 W 
I’rofl, E.s<jr.s-.’■ 

In li.s ,d'0V(-nielli lonf d lettei .s-i, F. II 
totfal -.oiiK ‘.'tngiil.arit les’ of ('is iiii]H)|lani .'I'siiii- 
blagi Ill hi.s word.', 'Om of the snigulanile- of llu 
imeling was, (fiat jt w.as eoiiipo'-i il .if persons rd' 
v.irioiis la.stf', all (ombiiniig lor .sinh a jairiiose, 
wlioiii notliing I l.-( (oiild have brotig't logillier; 

who- - eliildreii aie lo be taught. llioiigh noi hal. 

togcHiei ■ I'ia'l \\a~ --liiiek will, the enlliiisiasm ol the 
I'loniinetu I'lindils, .'^aiiskiil si holars. fot ilu inlm- 

dinlion of \^'esle’■n lilf iature and sen m < Tf( wi de' 

that 'whin they weie about I o dejiart, the hi .ad piindil. 
in ihe name of iimsilt a.nd olhei.s, '.aid lii.il Ihei 
lejoiei’d in having Hied to si'e the d.av wlifii liier.ituir 
(iii.anv fiarts of which harl formrrlv biam laillivated 
'll this (omilry with. "Cmsidei.able sinaas'. bui which 
Were now nearly extinct') was about, lo be rc\ ived 
Hilli gn'atcr liistn and jirosjiecl of sucia^'s than evi r ’ 
.\ceording lo the letter, the snhjcct.s to be I a tight in 
the proposed institution, were; 

“The cultivatior of the Bengalee and English 
l!ingiinge.s in jiarlicular; next, Ih,' Hindn.slance 
longue, as convenient in Ihe Tapper Provinces; and 
then the Persian, if de.sired, a.s nrn..ment'al; gciier.al 
, duly to God; the English svstetm of mor.als . .; 
gitiminar, writing (in English as wa'll ns in 
Bengalee), arilhmclic (this is oiio of the Hindu 
virtues), history, geography, astronomv, mathe¬ 
matics; .and in. tune, as the fund increas-es, Englash 
belles-lettres, poetry, etc., etc.’’ 

A few things are to be noted In bulli Hie 
accounts, the name of David Hare, t.hie ‘originator of 
"ho jilan,’ did not occur. Hare never liked to come 
to the forefront. In the letter of Sir Edward, Ram- 


mohun Roy came up prominently The orthodox 
pundits objected to hus having any conma-tion with 
the firopo.sed in.sl]tution. One of them went so far as 
to .say that he would have notluug lo do with it, if 
they acceiited subs'niiiioiis fiom Itammohun Roy. 
Rammohuri i-elired, even betotc Hie loiaid.'ition of the 
Collcg" was foimally resolied ujiou. 

IV 

.At tin .'ccoiid geueral meeting held on 21.si May. 
the proposal took a definite fuim. .SonU' rtsoliitioiis 
were accciiled. By one the eslablushmcnt of the 
iiislitiition was rcsulvtd ujnm. and its name was to be 



Gopce Mohiin 'I'agoie 

'Iliiidoo Coll'gc " B\ anuHici rcsohiiion. .i General 
Comiuillce was api'oililed f'.ir Hie re;ih.salioii of this 
obieci Till' CommiHee coii.'isicd of ten Europeans 
and tweniv Indians, rcpie'enlmg tlie elite .tnd 
enliglileiied of boHi Ihe (OmnuiiiUies li .'luiiild be 
noted thal iinoiigsl Hi,, Indian iiiemlieis. .is many as 
file weie the most )iromiiien( pniidits, oi .'satisknl 
scholars Jos'']>h BarrcHo, tl'e faiuoii' |iu.'itii'.".iiaii aiid 
phil.'iut hrojii't, was appointed Iitm'Iiici 

i^ubsec.iieiit meetings ol Hie Geimral Committee 
were al ‘'0 held at Ea-tV, house ind under hi.s chair- 
man«hi]i. At the meeting on 27ili May. T/l,-Col. 
Francis '.rvim of Hie Mduarv Department and 
Dewfu) BaidyaiiaHi Miikheijei' who had taken keen 
interest m the mailer from the very start, were ap¬ 
pointed European and “Native’’ secretaries tempo¬ 
rarily Some tentative ruh's were framed on this 
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occasion, and the members were requested individually 
to give tibeir opinion on Ihom. They n^ght also make 
some rules themselves onrl send them to the Com¬ 
mittee. A Select Committ<e was formed ‘to take 
measures for prONidinjc a proper jiliue for the site 
of the intended College as well as to piocure a tem¬ 
porary buildiiiR for the purpose of (('inmcucing 
institution in the Bengalee anil F.nglish language as 
soon as possible.’ 

The Genera] Committer' again met, on lllli June. 
After the foriiml Imsuie.ss wa.s iimshed, the European 
memhors witluln'w ui a liody, ncM-r to take, anv active 
part in the procee lings. Evr-n Sir Edward Hyde East 
and J. H HannglriU, two r'ery indent supporters of 
the cause, were to be regarded as private friends. The 
rea.soii of then- withrlrawal is that e\-en in 1816, the 
loeal authontie.s believed that co-operation with ihr' 
Indians in such mat ten? might be construed as 
governmental iiiterfi'it'nee. 'J'he actual lines of the 
Pfocevchrtrix in this eonnraition are; 

“The English gentlemen of the Committee 
desire to relinrjuisli their right of voting on any 
question which may come before the Committee, 
though they will alw.ay... be ready to assi.st t.lie 
Native committee witli their ad\i(<' in anv matter 
' in which they mav eoiisull them. 

“Sir F'/chvaid Hyrle East and jMr. Haiington 
desired to bo cnnsulned a.s ptuate friends to the 
Institution in lominon with the rest of the ICnglish 
gentlemen, to assi.sl, Ou- genlli'inen of (lie Natne 
comnnttce, but. wit bout making any honoiarv 
.‘qipel.'ifion to thc'iusi'ir c'.'-.“ 

Ilencefoi ward the Committee -woiked almost, 
single-handed, though (he venue of its inetiings nas 
the same. In its sitting on 2»>th June, a sub- 
eonimittee was foinied to piepare a digi-st of tii<' 
rules and plans leceived heretofort- from individual 
inembi rs. The General Coiiiniitti’r did not meet foi 
the following two months. The Siib-eommiUee held 
its sittings during this period and tiira.shed out a 
dige.st of fuiidann ntal rules after mature delib'nations 
Till" loc.al newspajim noticed the progres,s of t.he 
work of the Geiieial Committer; and its .‘^ub-commilt/f-e 
from time to linu'. The Calnitta (Hazclh of lHh .July, 
1816 commented on the work of the Sub-committee 
as below: 

“‘While (hi gnale.st nnaniniitr’ of .sentiment 
has prevailed wilii regard to manv poinC-, there 
are others' ailiieh have excited much ihver.silv of 
opinion luriong the .subscribers. This diversity far 
fiom being .a .stibjrct. of regret, i.s only one out of 
m.ariy proofs of that zeal .and animation with 
which tint leading familie.s and characters among 
the Hindoos have engaged in the design.’ 

The Gazette of the same date informed the public, 
of the large donation of Maharajah Tej. Chand 
of Tturdwan, amounting to rupees twelve thou,sand. 

It shoiihl tie mentioned here that Gopcc Mohun 
J agore of Pathuriaghata subscribed rupees ten 


thousand, and the Mullicks of Burrabaiiar, rupee* 
twenty-five thotisand. The Calcutta Gazette of 27th 
June had already referred to the amount and to the 
suggested ways of its expenditure: 

“The amount of the subscriptions at present is 
Sa. Ha. 66,700, of whicli not less than 25,000 has 
been contributed by the Mullicks. Almost all the 
subsciribers declare their resolution to add to their 
contributions as Mion as a definitive plan should 
have been agrecii on, which shall decide the mode 
and terms of the subscription. Calculations have 
in the meantime been mrade w'hich purport to 
show, that one lac subscribed to a fund destined 
to remain at int.erest. during the first year, after¬ 
wards to purchase ground and erect those buildings 
.soonest required, together with half a lac consti¬ 
tuting a fund, the capital and intere-st of which- 
may be gradually expended, during the four years 
ensuing, on (-.urrent expense.?, will enable the 
managers of the in.stitiition to commence instnic- 
tion, with every rea.sonable prosjioct of final 
success.’’ 

V 

The Siib-commiltee, .appointed lor the juirjio.se of 
preparing Itules for the tf’ollege, fiiiMied if,s labours 
on 20th August. 1816 and sent tlm printed copies of 
them to individual members of the General Com¬ 
mittee. Both the Gcner'il Conimitleo and the subs- 
cnber.s inrt .'-ejiarately iin 27th Augui»t at the 
liiui.-ie of 8:r Edward Hyde Eai-t, to consider the Rules. 
'I'll.. ,Sul)-'ommittiv' formally placed the Rules before 
both the mc'eling.s, which wee passed unanimously, 
(tic piiiulit.s, too, giving their full consent. 

The Rules were thirty-four in number, divided 
into three si'ction-, namelv. Tuition, Funds and Pii- 
I'.Iegin and Gov einnient 'Ihe objerf of the inslitulion 
W'.'is described in tlie l.s< Rule of the fir.st section as 
"Till, priiiiary obieet of tlie Institution is, the tuition 
of the sons of respecliablc Hindoos, in the English and 
Indian languages and in the literature and scirnce of 
Europe and Asia.” According to Rule 3, the College 
would include a School (PathsaJa), and .an Academy 
(Mafia Pnthsala). The subjects of study in both the 
divisions would be on the ]ine,s mentioned before. Tlie 
work of the School was to commence first. Another 
Rule in this so-1 ion is very interesting, and may be 
followed with profit even today. The Rule lays down; 

“The English l.anguage shall not be taught to 
boys under eight years of age, w'itliout the per¬ 
mission of the Managers in 'caeh particular 
instance. ” 

The second .section. Funds and Privileges, con¬ 
sists of .sixteen rules (10—^25), forming the pivot of 
the couslitution. There should be two distinct fund-s 
for the College: (1) 'College Fund’ and (2) ‘Educa¬ 
tion F’und.’ The object of the College Fund is stated 
to bo “to form a charitable foundation for the 
advancement of learning, and in «id of the Education 
Fund. Its ultimate purpose will be the purchase of 
ground, and construction of suitable buildings there- 
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upon, for tbe permanent use of the College; as well 
as to provide all ncscessary articles of furniture, books, 
a philosophical apparatus, and whatever el.“e may be 
requisite for the full ac(’ompli.shnient of the objects 
of the Institution.” in the ineanlnuc, until the build¬ 
ings were consti-ucted, hoube-rent ■and other current 
expenditures would be paid out of thi.s fund. 'I'hc 
amount subscribed to the ‘'Lducatioii Fund" would 
be appropriated to the education of impil-', and 
exiiense of tuition. 

Accordmg to the amount of .subbcnpnoii, paid on 
or before the 21st May, 1817 tbemg the iimin la-ary 
of the day on which it was agieed to e.''iabhsh itiio 
Institution), the sub.s(.nbeis should be jihiced ju 
dilTereiit ealegorie.s. The highest .single 'onlnbuliji 
would be desiRiialed the “Chief J''ouiidei “, il o-e 
jiayiug Us. 5,(XKt or upwaids, the ‘T'lim-ip.tl 1'ouiidi i•>," 
all other biibsenbers, “F’oiiiid’ rs ol the t’oilege.'' 
'I'he "Heiitable Cloieriioi of the t'olleae" ...hoiild be 
one who would contiibute ‘U.'-. .'i.tXK) oi ujoi iid', to 
the ColFge Fund, before the aggieeai,. .-uiii ul a i.i, 
and a half of aicia rupees might Ihth .-iib'- 

cubed to that Fuud ' Membir, of tiie Managing 
Committee, called in ihe Kiile.-, as ■Jfiie'loi'. o: 
'Managers’ would be i lei ted aiuiuallv fioiu aiuoiig-i 
siil'senbers of a ceitaiii aunnml ili;- i- li.iib i \- 

pie.-sed ill the lollowiiig Uule; 

“Subsciibers to the College l'’iiiid, uho ai*' not 
goveriioi.s, and who,-e joint or .sejiaiate .'•ub-ni!)- 
tions to it, (made befoic a lac and a hall ol -n ca 
lupeus shall hate been eonti lijiited to itj, sliall col¬ 
lectively amount to .(i.OOO rujiees. .-hall be i‘iUill(d 
to ■! led anyoiit" of then uumbei to be a Dirtdor 
of the College.” 

I’nvilcgo.s of the .subseubeis lia\e been di-ei ibed 
in some other uiles. 'I’he Diredois woidd del nniiii- 
(hen jinvilcges when lh(>y would meet allii I'eii 
election. 

'I’he third secitiou, ‘'Govcruiiieul,’’ loiilaiiis iiiiie 
ilules (26—S4), 'The goveninynt of the ('ollege would 
be vested in a Conimidee of Maiiageis. coiisi-tmg of 
’Heritable Governor.'., Govenioiy Joi Liie, Annual 
Directors, or their lesiieclive Dej'Uties ’ Tlie Maii.igeis 
should ‘possess full powcr.s to eurry into efl'tvl the 
whole of the Rules now o.stablihhed. 'lliey ^hall lu.-,-. 
also additional Rules.’ They would be the tru''lees 
of both the College and the Education Fund. The 
Committee of Managers would be tlio aiiiiomiuig 
authority in all cases, 'riiree Manageis would loi n a 
quorum in the comraittee-ineetings, and all affms 
would be decided by a majority of \ole^. 'Hie 
thirty-fourth Rule lays down the comiuilsory coum u- 
tion of an annual general meeting of the siibscrib ’rs, 
‘at which a Report shall be made to them of the si ile 
of the funds .and of tlio progrc.ss of the lii’ditiuiou.’ 

VI 

In accordance with the Rules, the Managing 
Committee of the proposed Hindu College was consti- 


tutf'd with two Heritable Coieinoi.- Maliarajadhiraj 
Tej Chand Bahadur of liurdwan and (Jopoumohaii 
Tagoie of Palliuriagliata, CuhuHa, and five Diieclor.s 
or Managers, nanu'Iy, Gangaieiiaia iJa-, Radha- 
inadliab Haneijea, JuykisM'ii .''ingh, Cnpi cmnhun Deb 
HUd llai imolKiil ’fagoie. 'I'ej ('iialirl \eiv' lan ij 
attended thi' Coiniiiitlee ini’i’iiiig'. I’h; Conitmilei* 
began llieii woik imnied’ately. 'I'l.e tii-l luei’ling iif 
the Conuiiiltee of Manager.^ was laid on the 4'h 
Dei ember. 1X16, a* tho hou-e of Sir F) fl Ifa-t. h'lve 
luemlici.^ ultilKteri the mreling, t;,e ab.sentee.s b Ulg 



Joyki^Mii Suigh 


T 1 ('hand .iiid Il'i; niiolian Ta.goir The Committee 
appointed .Taii'.e- 1-aac I)'.Vn.'elmi' of Chand^Tnagore, 
Ili'ud Ma.'tei, on a -alan of U.s. 2(K) jier mensem. 
Lent Fiaiiii- livine va- aiiiioiiiled at thi> meeting 
Enrojuan Sen'ietaiy and .Superintendent with a 
inonlldv salary of lis SfK) sub.iecl to the perniKssion 
of the 1.0. al (hn einmeiit. and B.aidyri Nath Miikher- 
jee, .Native Secrelaiv. .‘'tiipenntendenl and Vccountailt 
on a monthlv .-alarv of Rs. 1(K> 'Jhe u^xt iiierliiig 
of the Comnullee laiiie ofl at Ih.' .-ame jd.-ice on the 
12th Di'cemb'i. Several other toaehers and monitors 
well' ajummted and formal matters tiau-acted. Tbe 
Cmninittee .approved of the ilraft of a Utter to be 
sent to the Goveinor-Genoral seeking liLs permission 
to allow Fi.aneis Irvine to .serve the Institution. The 
Utter was sent to tlie proper quarters. . 

Tile Committee held two subsequent meetings, 
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♦tme OQ the 6th and the other on the I3th January, 
1817 , and finalised the way in which the College was 
to be founded. The site for the College was seleeted 
at No. 304, Chitpoic Road, the house of Corachand 
Bysacik, on la monthly rental. Thirteen “rrce’’ bcholai.s 
were ready for fidiinssiou on accimut of the .■sii))s(Tip- 
tiona to the Edueatuin Fund by .some gi nlleiaeu. 
Fruneis Irvine wa.s permitted to .Mive in (he College 
in a letter written on behalf of the (hneinor-Gellr'ral 
to the Committee. The lettei, howe\ei. expre.ssly 
Btaled that in signifying "his Lordship's permifision to 
accept the office of Secretary and Superintendent of 
the Institution, his ].,or(lsip de.sire.s it' to be fully 
understood that his ariuiescenct' imjilies no .sanction 
of the exercise of European intt'rposition or influence 
in the selection and appointment of the. officers of tlu' 
Institution.” The formal oiiening of the College in its 
school deiMij-tment was fix'd on 201 h January, 1817 

Now wo come to the end of our .‘.tory The 
formal opening of the Hindu College cams; off on tlu' 
scheduled dale, 'fhore were only Iwinty students on 
the Roll. Hut the entbusia,sm of the indiaiw, th;’ 
gentry as well-a.s the I’lindiUs, wa.s the upjx'rmost. yome 
Europeans also .atleiuled llie oijemug ctTemoiiv, The 
Calcutta Gazette of January 2,3, 1817, gave a detailed 
account of the opening dav of the College, which 
run.'sr mainly as follows; 

“lJuring thi' whole or lairt of thi.-i day weie 
yii'Csent the following member.s of the College, viz, 
Copee Mohun Thakoor, a C.ovurnor ol the Hindoo 
College, liaboos Radh.amarlhub Hanoijv a, .|o>- 
kiasen Sing, Gopee Mohiui T)eb, and Hmr.\ Mohnn 
TLukoor.—Many o])uhnt ualiv'es. who were m 
general the pareut.s or jialion.s of the scholar,-.-- 
liagooiiiouee Hidy.alrhooyun, Chalurbhu] N.V'a.r'e- 
rutnu, Sooba Sastry. Mirloonjoy Huiyalunkui, 
Tarapersaud Nyaeelihusun, Ranidulal Turkoo- 
chooranionee HirattacJiarj, Snbhanund Hidyabagi.s, 
and other I’undit-.; besides Mohiinjiersad ’Ihakooi, 

--O 


f ^ itErY, 
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Baboo Badhakant Deb, and other literary natives. 
. . . Among those (English gentlemen) who came, 
were the Honorable the Chief Justice, Mr. Har- 
ington, Mr. Loring, and Mr. Barnes. 

"Teaching c.onimonct'd, anil was carried on 
under vai'ious disadvantages. Although everything 
had been avoided, which miglil as.seiiiblc numerous 
spectators, their number and curiosity wi’re .suffi¬ 
cient to cause inciouveiiieuee. The leaehers and 
scholars had no previous aciiuainlance or com¬ 
munication; and the proficiency of (he latter, on 
which their distribution into elu.sse.s dependi’d, was 
to be ascertained on the .spur of the occasion. 
Thase present, howiver, expre.ssed Ihemselve.s to 
b(' much plea.seil with the eionomy of thi' school, 
and exertions of the teaeliers. Some of the iialiveH 
wore much .struck with .several of the practnes of 
tlie new method—the iiionitois poiiiling with rods 
the use of a huge laid fur a whole cl.iss, and the 
.sand-writing They ob.seiveil tint, thi.s m’thod Wils 
unite unknown when the> weie seholai--, .cl'd thev 
doubted not (iiiit it will (•'UiS(. 1 1 ■ ir chililu ti to 
make .such a mote i.'ii)id progi .-s than thev had 
done 

“Most of the .scliolans having previou.'ly been 
in other .seminaries, ot lec iveil iiisiniction at 
homo, weie found to posi-ess some knowledge ol 
EnglL-.li reading and writing Their parents and 
friends obseived that they liad taken them from 
under other leachei.s, m 1.1'e i onfideiice tlial iii this 
institution, expre-sly intended tor the liberal 
■(‘ilucatioii of the Hindoo ehildreu, then ptogie.ss 
would be more lajud and (hen ultimate pioliciency 
gri'ater. The puiidit.s testified greater sul i.sfactioii 
on this interesting occasion; and said that that day 
they witnessed the beginning of what they hoped 
would issue m a great dilTusiim of knowledge. A 
learnevl native exprc.s.sed Ins liopes that the Hindoo 
Collegi' would re.semble the Bur, tie- largest of 
trees, which yet is at iii,.-l but a .small se iliing." 

J'roiri thi.s huniblw .seedling the Hindu College 
certainly giew into a /Jur or huge tiiuiyan tio' within 
twenty years of its existi-uce. 


THE RIDDLE 

Hy .'^vMinvenvinA TAli.\l’Al).\ CTI;\KRAVARTY 


"Why tliis wealth of love, this vvaiinlh of euilearmeiits 
in a vvoild girdled around by wreaths of death? 

Why on earth (Jus blossoming of timid hopes. 

the hoj'fvs of union m .i blasted heart 
brimful of the pavus of langiushinent ? 

Right from the dust iUiil the gra.ssy green 

lall Uunga move and h.ave their being, 
just for a fruitless cha.se of the igni.s fatuiis. 

Tears, unending leans blind (lie eye. 

and yet we laugh our heartiest laugh,s. 

Gnawing away the n’ver'.s .shores the waves roll on, 
not feeling for their agimieM, neither looking back 


And lo, the shores would fain clasp that flowing tid® 
in their loving embrace! 

Loo-e aie the ties and broken in a moment’s time. 

How merrilv do bints build their nests of woe 

on the bou^a of trees 1 

'Ilie slop sails adrift to.ssed over the unfathomed deep; 

where lies the ])ort? 

Wilder and wilder be the raging storm 
man would roar his home none the less, 

and birds their nests evermore.* 

* TtauflUtioii of a $ong from hit book Sura-Tirtka In Bongoli. 
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Intboduction 

The Butler Committee in its report some 30 years ago 
observed : 

“Politically there are two Indies, British India 
governed by the Crown according to the statutes of 
Patliament and enactments of the Indian Legislature, 
and the Indian States under the suzerainty of the 
Crown and still for the most part under the personal 
rule of the Princes. Geographically India is one 
and indivisible, made up of pink and yellow. The 
problem of statesmanship is to hold the two together.’’ 

A glance at the map will however show that India 
is geographically one and indivisible. The Provinces 
and the States are so interspersed and dovetailed that 
these territories overlap and that the States had enclaves 
in the Provinces and rdee versa. The Indian States 
Finance Enquiry Committee in 194A49 has aptly re¬ 
marked in their report : 

“Provinces and .Slates lie interspersed all over the 
continent, the boundaries being in most cases artificial 
and not representing any natural divisions; and all parts 
of the country are interlinked.’' 

In actual fdet the political division of India into 
two patts hy the foreign ruling power wa.s artificial and 
was an unwanted legacy of the Moghul period. This 
fact has heen rightly observed in the While Paper on 
the Indian Slates : 

“The geograidiical set-up of the Indian States 
did not coincide with any <‘lhnic, racial or lingiii.stic 
divisions. The people of tht‘ provinces and the 
Slates had suffered alike from the waves of foreign 
invasions and foreign domination. Close ties of 
cultiirol affinity, nn less than those of blood and 
.sentiment, hound the people of the Stales and the 
Province- together."’ 

IIow then India came to be divided into two parts ? 
There were two reasons—the historical factor that the 
States had not heen annexed and the political factor that 
the Stales maintained the “iradilional' Imonarchical 
form of government.” 

With the rise of nationali.-m eonsiderahle changes 
in the whole world name about and India also under 
went imporlant political transformation. After the 
attainment of independ<’nce in 1947 the whole outlook 
changed. The Princes readily realised the necessity to 
fall in line with the changing political aspirations of 
their people and consented voluntarily to remodel them¬ 
selves. They surrendered their “legalistic stand on time¬ 
worn treaties or their anachronistic prerogatives and 
powers.” 

In spite of this change in altitude It took consider¬ 
able time and effort of the authorities to consolidate 
this reorganisation. Difficulties faced were complex 
and many. 

■*It was incvit^lbile that (the profound change 
that has come over the Slates should bring in its 
wake a crop of difficult administrative problems. Local 
affiltatione and political habits die hard; not all 
the ftewly eat^liahed units, therefore, could be 


expected to settle easily in the new mould. A radical 
change-over from an autocratic set-up, which had;^ 
been maintained for a century and a half, to a' 
democ;ratic order and task of piecing together into . 
a co-ordinated pattern tlie diverse administrative, 
systems of integrated Stales could by no means be 
easy,"’ observes the White Paper. 

A complete change came over after the Indepen¬ 
dence of India Act. Under Section 7 of the said Act 
the “Suzerainty of His Majesty over Indian Stales"’ 
lapsed, and many States acceded to the Indian Union 
or executed “Stand-Still” agreements to maintain their 
existing “Codes” ^yith regard to the subjects of common 
c-ormem till such lime a political set-up was devised, 

Soon further tremendous changes were bronghl 
about “by a j»roress of twofold integration, firstly, 
consolidation into sizeable anil viable administrative 
units, and, secondly, growth of democratic institutions 
and resjsonsible governments,"' obscives the White Paper. 

Ol late, however, there has beeti a fresh waVe oi 
public opinion to reorganise the Stales in manners 
more suitable to the needs of the people and the country. 
While agiceing to the desirability of such a step, it is 
necessary to trace the historical setting of the whole 
problem, how it came about, why it was necessary and 
what priiieiltles were borne in mind at the time of the 
initial organisation of the present units. Only after 
this sui’vey we shall be able to know how far the 
requirements of national security and defences vrere kept 
in view. 

Historical Review 

Even though the Stales had studded the map of 
India from tht: dawTi of modoiii history, it was mere 
accident that the present problem was inherited by 
Indian government after independence. The legacy had 
been so <leep-ruoted after 139 yeais of British rule that 
it was then thought that nothing .substantial will bo 
achieved without a fierce revolution. However theaO 
fears were unfounded and a remaikable change-over took 
place which astounded evCn many optimists. 

The States in their present form came into being 
since 1819 when their existence and continuance were 
recognised by the various treaties and ‘‘sanads” which 
they negotiated with the paramount power 'of India. By 
the various policies of subsidiary system (Wellesley), 
subordinate isolation (Hastings), and annexation 
(Dalhousie), the British consolidated their imsition vis- 
a-vis the Princes, in the country. 

The Indian mutiny of 1857 jtroved the fai-sighted 
statesmanship of the British when the Princes gave 
active support and enabled them to crush the raulinuous 
army. In 1858 Uueen Victoria proclaimed. 'We. shall 
respect the rights, dignity and honour of native Princes 
as our own."’ Thus the two Indies were completely 
isolated and grew up independent of each other. 

World ’R'ar I brought about a radical change in 
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the onllook. During the war the need for common 
policy and action between llic Provinces and the States 
gathered force as the entiie rcsouri’cs of the country 
■ had to be nioltibsed This involved co-ordination and 
closer co-opcraiion of adinmisiiative machineiies of the 
, Provinces and Stale*.. Tliu.s the two loinponent parts 
of the couniiy wetc l)r(>ii;:lu io<;el)a.T by cliance, and 
, Bowed the s<'cd'. lor that al 111 ode of mind which became 
* eo pronouni ed iliuni'i the peiiod of parlilion. 

Gradually the peojde were al.">o pohtically awakened 
and clamouied lor po|iular goveinment and beticr 
economie eondilion- 'fhese as|iirations of the people of 
tlte coiinliy were leeogni-ed and Monlagu made the 
hisloiii ..nnoumeiiieiit when he said about tile accept¬ 
ance ol “gradual deiclopincnl of sclf-govcining insti¬ 
tutions with a view lo the jtiogn-ssive realisation of 
self-rgoveiniiiciii in India as an integial pail ol the 
Briti.sh cinpin. ' 'I’his was, however, not to the liking 
of the Prinees wlio waiileil to hang on to their gains 
and neulialise the growth of Indtari iialioinritsiti. The 
Butler .(’.oniiittllce terognised cerlain deuiaiids of the 

Stales in lltal llieir itghls anti obligalions will not be 
transfeiied to any otljei Indian authoiily wribout the 
agrecimnl of lire Stale-. Ihiis there were the lollow- 

ing categolies of Slates : 

(ii) Slates, the Unleis of wliidi writ* inciiiben 

of till- I'.hariihei ol I'linces in tlieii tiwii light. 
(1()8 StalesJ. 

(b) .Slattws, llie ludeis of wliieli weie lepieseil- 

teil in the Ghainbei of Piiiiiis liy 12 iiienilicis of 
theii Grder elected by theiiiselves (127 Slates). 

((> Ksiales, .Jagiis anil otliei.s (.'527 in niiinber). 

All llie.-e States bad vaiying degiee- of lelatiun- 
sbip with the Crown. 

“it wa- based on Treatie-, F.ngageinerits, .Sanads 
as siippleineiiietl by usages ant) siifferance .nul by 
deei'ions of the Goveinmenl ol India and tin- 
Si-eielaiY of .Stale l■nlbodied in poliliial jiiaelice. 
The riglii-. llial ihe I’aiaiiiount Tower elaiined in 
exeieise of ihe fiinelions of the (aowii in itdation 

to lilt- .S|alt-s loveiiil mailers bolh e-sleinal and 
inleinal,” observes llie While Pai>er. 

In other woiils the Tlrilisli exercised llieir jiaia- 

mounley iindei eondilions siiilulile and In iiefieial to 
them The Tmliaii Slate- Gominitlee of 1027 viewed 
this as : 

“Paiaiiioijiiiev ;nus| remain paramount ; it must 
fulfil its oliligalnms defining or adapting itself 
aceoidiiig 111 till siiiflinr; tieees-iliev: of the lime 

and the |iiot'ie-.i\e ilevi|i)|mieiit of the Slates." 

I'uilher iliaiige- m tin- leorgani-alioii of t!ie .Stales 
on a fi.feral Ii.ni- took jilaei- under the Government 

of India \el of lOt.'i F\en though the aeres-ion of 
the .Staie.s to the red'Tation was voTiinlaiy and was to 
be eoiidilional on the ba-is of the Instrument of Arres- 
sion. it WHS an iinporiani slei> towards nnily and eo- 
ojieration This cb’tingi n nld not be tried out propeilv 
as Woi !d War Tl bloke out soon afler and, the 
scheme w.is abandoned in W39. 

T)iijing ibe war the Gripps Mission arrived to 
solve 'he Indinn poliliral coniplication.s. But it was 


a failure and this gave a new turn to India’s political 
struggle. 

After the war the Cabinet Mission arrived In 
India in 1943 to make another effort to solve the poU« 
tical deadlock. This lime the efforts were auc- 
ecssful and Itnlia wa- divided. This division of the 
eoiintTy completely broke the geographical dohennee 
of the country and beiiec ai live efforts were made to 
solve the problem of the Slates. 

After partition it was vitally necessary lo retain 
the “unity of what remained a.- India'" a.s it was 
“mo.sl e.ssenlial not only foi tlie political stiengtb, full 
economic development and l•ull^lral expression of the 
Indian people but alvo for facing the aftermath of 
fiariition," remarks tlie Vvhite Paper. This point has 
been further ably substantiated by Coupland when he 
says : 

“An India depiived of ilie States would have 
lost all eohi'ieiiia-. J’nr they foirii a great cruci¬ 
form liarriiT separating all four quarters of the 
eoiiiitry. If no more Ihiiii the Central Indian 
Stall's and flydeiabad ami My-ore weie e.trluiied from 
the T'nion. the I niled Prnviiiees wie.dd be eom 
jdetely eiii olT Iriuii Siiid Ihe strjtegie and econo¬ 
mic iinjdicaliinis an- ohvuoiis elioiigh.'' 

Aflei vuiiiius necijli.itioiis the .Stale- eventually 
agreed III join in the (ndiaii Tinioii undei tlie ‘'.Stand¬ 
still Agrcrinetil.' Tiiu- tlie llisl jiliase of filling the 
Slates iiilo llie i imsiiliiliiiti i] slnielure was aehievial. 

The next slip of integialion look ihe following 
ihiee forms : 

(j) Alergei III Slate- in tlie Piovinee- geogra- 
plni ally eimliguim- 

Cli) Gonver-ioii of .Stales into centrally 

admiliislereil anas. 

(i 1 The inlegr.iliiiii of the terriloiies of the 
Stales to rieale viable iinil- a- I nioii of the 
Slates 

Tlie-e vaii'.uis birnis of inlegralii n bad been ba-ed 
on tin- following: (a) S 1/.1 able and viable units, (hi 
Ceograidiy'. ft) Fingui-lie and Cultural affinity, (d) 
Man-|)iiwer and wealib powei, (el Peononiie poten- 
lialily 

Willi the reoigani-aiion of the Stntea. the relalion- 
sliip with tbi; Ceniie was ba-ed on the following prin- 
eipiles ; 

(a) The Union Coveinment have aiiiliorlty in 
the reeonsliliJteil .^lales over llie same latige of sub- 
ji e|s as in Provinees 

(b) The TTninn CoM-mmem exi-relses its fiinc- 
liotis in Slates llnougli i|s own ailVninistiative 
agency as in Piovinees 

(el The Stales eoniribule to the finances of 
die Ihiioii on eMiilly Ihe same basis a- ibe Provinees 
and leeeive grant- and oilier forms of finaiKAal 
as-i'laiiee on llie same basis 

The reorganised -et-up as it exists today has 
Iiiougbt about manv benefits T| has given the people 
a stable, popular anil denioeralie government ; effected 
economy In governing ageneies, pooling of resources 
and national wealth ; enabled peojde to have modern 
amenities of life and benefits of social welfare sehcmeB; 
improved eommnnication system ; piivesn the people 
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jusiice and law ; in the new set-up there should be nr 
room for special previlegos of classes, immunities 
from taxation, judicial and quasi-judii-.ial privileges, 
and other feuilal practices,” remarks the White Paper. 

Even under the Constitution of India the Stato 
aie as much a part of the country as the Provinces and 
lliere is no discrimination on tliis account.. The 
■whole sysWni is oi)ernting i fRcicntly with the exception 
of a ’few states whose i>o]ilical future has yet to be 
decided. These aie Jammu and Kashmir, Hyderabad 
.ind Junagadh. '' 

ITnder the ii<‘w con^lilulion, the constituent units 
.-lie of three clas'-es : 

(a) Part A Stales 

The-'C me foimci ('.ovcinor’s Pro^inces. 

III) Pint II Slates 

'I’hetc- arc Tliiioiis of Slates, Hyderabad, 

Mysore and .Tammu and Kashmir 
I c I Part (' States 

'I'hc^c corrc.sjiond to the former Chief Coin- 

mi-sioncrV Provincc'- 

Thus lire distinction of Pro^incc’ and Stales }ms 
\aiiishcd and that ihose Stales whii h hail merged with 
tile Piovinces have lost all vestiges of existence of 
SI par,lie enlitiCs. Tlenceforlh the word “State’’ has 
l|s pioper shade of meaning and not a- loitiid by the 
bi ilish. 

Thus under the new s,.t-u)). 

“ rile f iiion 111 India will eonfoini lo the paireip of 
olliei rideiulions and fiiiiilion ■with the same rights 
and oldigalioiis througlioul the emiiiU'’, and that ali 
tl'i unils will likewise have eipial lighls arid obli- 
"alioris Onlv st> can the T'liion of India make an 
effeilive eoninbution to the solution of tin difEr ult 
ei'Mioniie |irol)leiiis that fare India, meet liic strains 
anil slri's.ses of the po'l-wai world and maintain 
the national uiiily. ’ stilus up the llidiau Stales Finance 
Euquiiy Committee. 

After a study of the liisloiical background it will 
lie seen that the present s,i.u]) lequues some ehungca 
iliough small, to eonform to tlu e>iganisaiion of the 
glowing and vital needs of the se'cmity and delcnee of 
the eounliy. In most cases all the salient fuctois 
were eoiisidend before iiieigitig anil foliiiing unions. 
Ilul in the ease of iiorder states olltei factors should 
no! have outweighed the .seeurily and deleiiee asiiects. 
It is, llii'iefore, now foi consideialioii as to what prin¬ 
ciples of leorgunisulion should be iiarlicularly applic- 
ible ill the ease of bolder Slates of India, llefore we 
cmmieialc tbese piiruiples let us first ei)Usii!, i the 
^aileiil lequm'iuenls of national defence. 

llEqumiiMliNTS (.II NaI'UJN.VL DI'TENCE 
Wni in modem limes lias a totally different seopi!. 

“Modern war is total, involving every branch cf 
iialional life. Ali phases of tlie national war effort 
are inter-deiicndent, from the fields and the factory 
to the front line'’- Conr/mt nj War Itv War Office. 
Today the sirenglli of a nation is not measured ii 
terms of the number of the armed foiccs. It is iniicli 
inme than that. All aspects of national life have lo 
contribute their best to the adequate and efficient 

defence of the country. Even work in connection with 


the defence of the country is closely inter-related vritb 
others and thus make up a gigantic and a -irong single 
national war machine. 

The nature of war of the hy-gonc liavs has pas.scd 
into history and oblivion. Today war eiii'ulfs every 
individual in the nation and deiicnds for its smecss on 
the unhemling will of the people as a vvhe]c. Soldiers 
may won any niirnbet of victories irt the front line but 
if tile borne front collapses, the sticeessful ptosicuiion 
of llie war may lie jeopardized. 

Every branch in a nation--the Covernment, the 
aimed foiics. the rivil adniinistration. the farmer, the 
labour, the faetory worker, the busines-matt and every 
Ollier individual, whatever bis vvoik in life may be, is 
iiu imiioilar.l member of the team and has an import¬ 
ant fiari to play. .Ml (omponenis of the national 
effort are thus geared to the ultimate goal of suecfss- 
fiilly defending the nation at war. 

What then ale the basic faclois on which the 
rintionnl strength is based? These .11 e • Ci) A strong 
iialion.tl character and indomiiahle will to fight, (b) 
Eioiiotmc slaliililv. ti ITriilusIrial and -i If—'idii ienev. fd) 
A liig^h national iibv=ieal standard. 

How laii tlies( (Olldilions I„- .uhii-vid and devc- 
lopeil ? It is only liy nalion.al nnitj .ind cicatiiig ado- 
(Iiiale opporlnnilios for tlic people to (liable them give 
out their best in tiniee i,f ^var. Ml thise points are 
(lo-elv iiilcrlinkcil with the -iiilabli gri.U|iing of the 
slates, so that ,i 11 concenred (.m develop their spheres 
of conn ibutioii under a (oiiecnial aimosplieir. 

From a smdy of the principle^ timleilviitg the 
organi-alii'ir of the variou- 't.itec il will be noted that 
ciilain iHurit'. haw li'cn (on-nleKd but some are 
vet to he given theii dm weight ami importance. 
Thi- emph.i-is on the piimiplc- will vaiv in each state 
hut till hoi'di'i state'- need a iliffeleril eolisiih lalioil. 
It is fell lhal under the fOi-inl -i l-iip. the '■'laies on 
the Iioidei of India, need 1 ■ 01 g.vnisaljon, The pinhlcra 
will he con-iileie 1 in delall in the sm ceediiig jiaras. 

'I'ltF. Bonnrrv .‘>iATr,s 

The pie-ent hoVih'r of India 1- \ iiuiei able. It 

lias rioi been based on dcfcndaldc fialutiv but only on 
|io 1 ilical facioi': India's border, tluicfore, icqujres a 
moic stable and secure goveinmental orgauisaliou than 
the other States of India 

India has a veiv lon,g border with lire adioiniiig 
couiitries, with all of whom relationship is not very 
cordial. ■'(( 

The bolder Slates aie : (a) .lammu and Kashmir, 
ill) llimaeh.il I’radesli, (( ) Assam, (d) Manipur 
((') Triinira (f) .Sauiaslilia. (g) Kajasihati, (li) 
Kutoli. ‘ > if i 

Tile geociaiihieal posiliott of ihi above .states will 
reveal that these border Stales are situated on India’s 
vulnerable jiortimrs aird tberefore sliotdd be organised 
on a different level AVilli the excepii m of jammu and 
Kashmir. A-sain. Saurashtra and Rajasthan all the 
Ollier States arc centrally administered. There are at 
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present a few other States, such as Bilaspur, Bhopal 
and Bindhya Pradesh, which are also centrally adminis¬ 
tered The main points for such a step are hachward- 
ness of the area, economic wealth, nodal points and 
location of vital natural resources These may have 
some imp*»rtanee l>uf not to the exent admitted. Tii a 
vas( eouiitiy like Tniiia theie are many other places 
which have equally and even more important items 
essential for the very national existence hut it is not 
po.'sihle to have all of them centrally con¬ 
trolled and administered A line must be drawn some¬ 
where for the demareation 

If is therefore for consideration as to whirh of the 
slates oil the border of India are strategically important 
from the national defence point of view ? All the bor¬ 
der slates ale not so placed as to be impnilani hut 
some are These Stales have already been indicated 
in the foiepoing jiaias The principles to he. followed 
should he the following : 

(a) Poliliial and military importance of the 
Stale. 

(h) I»cation of strategic comm.unjcatioa sys¬ 
tem. 

<<•) 'Existeni'c of strategic industrial ancT naiu- 
f;d resources. 

(dl Vital points m India’s defence system. 

These principles should he borne in mind in the 
ease of the Stales only on tin- border. But other Stales 
may have .some or all <d these items and it is not neces¬ 
sary to give them speeial consideration. 

The defener requirtmenls aie many. Already 
the main iioinis have been enumerated and lor succes- 
fiil eondiirl of defence of a country the salient require¬ 
ments are poliliial and ei oiiomie stability The forces 
operating in that jiarl of the countly’ should never be 
hampered by disrupted or disoiganised eondjiions in 

their rear. Then, dislanees being vast they have to 
depend on local resouree.s for their muinicnanec and 
this the area must be able to give to the troops 
stationed there Similarly, the will of the people in- 

yabiting must he strong so that they can stand up to all 
kinds of stress and strain. 

During the process of organisation of the Slate.s 

die Governnieni took inio consideration the wishes of 

die people, their desire to have unions on linguistic, 

< ultural and ethnic considerations, geographical proximily, 
economii factors and such other matters akin to them, 
lull in the ease of bonier States these may not all be 
taken notice of The overgriding and primary considcia- 
lions of defence and seeurity must influence the, deeisions 
in the ease of border States 

The units as they exist at present aie already cons¬ 
tituted aeeonhng to the wishes of the people who want 
lo he together luil the que.slion that has to be decided 
relates to ihe goieinincnlal responsibility of thc,se 
.Mates. AKo all border Stales have not been considered 


previously. Hence, it is necessary to review the prolb' 
lera of reorganisation with special reference to 
c^effence requirements. Other requirements olf integra¬ 
tion will have to be considered but the overriding 
imiKirtnnee should have to be given to the points essen¬ 
tial and vital for national security. 

All the border Stales should be centially adminis¬ 
tered. The appointment of the chief should be held 
by an able soldier statesman. This will ensure effi¬ 
ciency and stability of government, continuity and 
uniformity of administrative procedure, co-ordination of 
national defence programme between military and civil 
requirements and adequate and efhe.ient consideration 
of defence requirements of the State Direct Central 
control is necessary not only for adequacy of measures 
but also for implementing defence mea-ures which is a 
central subject and is formulated and controlled at the 
highest level of the gov'ernment 

Conclusion 

. In view of India's geograplnea! prsiuon, defence 
considerations aie of vital importance to the country. 
Under the jir<*sent set-iiji the Centre has little or no 
eonirol in |he inteinal affairs of llu- Stales on the bor- 
iler of India which are not ('('ntiallv administered 
Ml the holder Stale- are not under eenlial control and 
theiefoie manv imjioiuint defence teqnil emonis might 
he overlooked. To eairy through any proposal, powers 
111 iinplemeni and eonirol the maehineiy imi-t exi.sl. 
\nd lo hiing ahoul such a conliol it is neccssaiy to 
icoigHnisc all the important border Stales which arc 
eoiisideicd vital in India’s chain of dcfcnie -et-up. As 
tfie siilijeci of le-organisalion of the Stales is already 
under coiisidetalioii the question of holder Stales 
slionlif also he carefully gone into 

ft w'iJl be noted from the historical evolution ot 
the .Slates lo the iiieseni day, the fxisling (iiganisalion 
had followed certain princijiles hut in all eases econo¬ 
mic factors were given more inipoilance. This miglit 
have been -o in some cases but not in all. The border 
•Slates should have been viewed with a different out¬ 
look. 

ft has to be admitted that the present set-up of 
the Stales is the best that was possible under the cir- 
cum.siances and the speed in which it wa.s done. But 
ii was not the last answer in all aspects. It could 
have been belter and it is now the opportunity to do so. 

Whatever might have been the basis behind the 
organisation of the other States in India, it is consi- 
dereil that these should not be made applicable in toto 
to the border States. Some factors .should be omitted 
in preference to the requirements and nece.<«ity for 
defence and national security. This fact has been 
rather regrettably missing and is vital to our national 
■-olidority and independence. 



COHCaaPTroSN IN RASlP^MtANATH’S POETRY 

As Seen in the Li^t of Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy 

By .SANTOSH KUMAR BRAHMA, m.a. 


\'rKV ff'w pcoiilo wiJJ disagree if we say that 
Rabiiidrana()i was a poel-jihilosojilier. Now philoso- 
li'iical poetry, like poetical drama, is a iteeuliar genre 
((imposed of warring elements. And one nalnrally 
.■i‘ks where poetry ends and ]).hiilof!Oj)hy Ix'gins. 

But one thing is ecrfain. Poeliy is not the same 
thing as philosophy. Poetical experience and ]>liilo- 
■ophical concept are diiTcrent thiings. Philosophers 
look liehmd and after and find that “all i.s right.” 
Itiit jKH't.s sing in a different tune. Poets when Uiey 
look before and after lauc for w'hat is not. 'I'herc is 
ilwr.v.s an element of sadness, an undcfinatile yearn¬ 
ing. in t.he poetic mind. No one can miss this long- 
nig whether he reads the love-laden lines of Keats 
I r lh(' lovely lyrics of Shelley. 

'I'lie conception of JIhnn/Jt bain, bi> it poetic or 
jiliilosophiieal. has aroused much eontiov(-i'sv among 
!’i.’ crities of Raliindra'nalh. One school of tlioiicht 
I'll bv Piof P C'. Mahalaiiobis argiie.s. not without 
icison. I.hat .Jibandebala is peisonal In the words 
'll Prof. Mah.-ilanobis: 

“.Titinndeluto is personal—thi' ine'^iding deify 
of the ]i(ief’.s mind—not (piite Ihril. e\iri--lhe 
TniK'r.self of till' T’oel, w'lo is nioia Ilian ihi.'- 
e.'iillily incarnation ” 

The (ither m'IkkiI goi'.s tin' olti('r wav m .-ngge'-ting 
l.'if. .Iibandebala is impelwinal T( sugiievls the idea 
■1 Ulii\('is,'il Ciodhead .As against llic'e conflicting 
, I ws wi' la\e the (i|hiii(iu of the ]ioel whi( h on the 
nt't'onty of Or Thompson um.- as follows; 

“'J'Jie idea lias a double strand. There is the 
Vaishnava diialism always keeping the .si'p.irate- 
iii's.s of the Self and thcie is the Tfpanishudic 
niouisni . . when tlu' Jibaiideliala I'aine to mo 
I felt an overwhelming joy—it .s(eni(.'d a discovery, 
iii'w with me—in this deepest self-.M'ekiiig expros- 
sion . . . Today I am on the .same jilaiie as my 
iX'aders. I am trying to find what the .Iibaudevata 
was.” 

Thy words of tin' poet even do not eanv' ns far. 
Ill his ni'iid the .coneejilion of Jihandeliata is at once 
■I I'sona! and impersonal. 


Ralwndranafh like Bri Aurobinclo is ojiposod to 
the doctrine of the monistic spinlualily. In a famous 
lyric the poet has eomleinned in mirni-takable terms 
what ,‘iri Aiirobindo has ealhd “the guiit Refusal of 
the .Ascetic’' to nx'Ogniso llie muli-rial world. The 
pO('t and the philosoiilicr are at. one in regarding both 
Matter and S|iinl as real. As .Sn Anrobindo sav®; 

“But tlw'io is also thi.s other iiidiibitable ex- 
perionee that the Divine is hero in eveiy'lhing a« 
w'pH a,s in all things, that all is in that and i.s that 
wilieu we go ba'k fiom its a)ipearance to its 
Reality.” 

Sii Anrobindo go' s further and makes (he dis- 

rpiieting r('fl(’eU(.>u th.^'t. thf' DiviiU' descends into the 
w'oild of matter. Bo it is jiossibh' to realise the 
Divine, howi'ver iiri)i('ifcet that realiMifion nmy be, 
111 the material woihl One need not in I comiiletcly 
bevond the world of .s"ii--(.s to catch fleeting ghmpsps 
of th(' veiled Divine whi'h we f;in gel in li e “Omt- 
ninid stage.” Tliis li'a'ls iis to the lon lu'ion that 
Rabindr.'cn.ith’s JiJxinilf h"l<i is .a |iiilial la ali'.'ition of 
the Dniiie or Absolute S,.irit in the woihl of Matter. 
It is not the .Siipri'iiK Bciim of (lod which can only 
lie loili'cd, in Bti Auioliindo s word-, on the 
.'Sip'raniciital .stage. 

The fiist Ihuic to note about tin' idea of Jlball- 
.icliata is that li is an cxi'ciicn'i of tlie poetic mind 
\(-i Iia pei-oii (liaii th" Poet himself has -aid m his 
‘'Kaiii-ila T.('(‘lures" on the R' liaion of Abati that 

“All (hat I have tried to speak aliout .liban- 
ilehala Is an expenetice of the jioctie mind.” 

\nv at tempt to p'olo-ophise on them will lead 
ns wrong. Tlu' ,s(S'ond thing that -tiikcs ns is that we 
do not find in tlx* jioct’s concept ion of .libandebata 
that decisi' i' e\i'( I'ii'lici' or s]iii itual ecilitude that 
chai;icleris(\s a spiiilual a-pinnt. W'ho h‘is rcali.scd 
God Henci', the iioeh has called it t.y various (names. 

Th(' concliisiou s('(‘nis ma sislitih' that, the Jiban- 
(Icbata in Rabin, haiiallis poelrv is an ('xpciii'llce of 
tli(' poetic mrnd and not a philo.-oiihieal ('oneept aa 
some hiarned piofe.ssors '‘ud cnties of Rabindranath 
make us b('liev(.‘. 


--O:- 

THE SPELL OF AMERICA 

By De MATILAD D.\.=l, m.a , d i-., rh.n 


Kound the world! 

Yes, I went as n pilgrim in quest of prineiph'.® 
iuit should guide Uniman life in modern times. 1 
''(■lit, to give w‘hal, Indian culture has to offer to the 
■Kirill and fho world has to offer India. M.v job was 
'u find out a liarinonious relation kelwocn scientific 
knowledge a'nd the art of life and to preach the 
viorld-view given by our ancient eeers. 


Alas, how maii.v can s^y Ilia I he has .spent his 
lime as he will like to recount it. I am not .snu'ly tn 
lliat favoured group. But still I am ]iroud of my 
tra\ol-ex]icrii‘ne('s'. Ihe days I .spent in foreign land 
will remain unforgettable for tlu'ir varied experiouices 
on the woiId-background. 

Among tlu' nianv eountries I viHited, I lilted 
America the best and I shall try to analyse the spell 
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of that miRhty country to the best of mv power. 

What strikes a foreigner on hi-: first an-ival in the 
United Stute.s of Amerira is tlic vonderful living 
demoeraey in that vii<i(' and bentilifiil cniintry. 

In a h'tter of .Innr R. 1783, the first Uri'sideiit., 
(ieorge At'fe-hinglon, wrote; 

"Tile foundation of onr eminre was not laid in 
the gloomy aee of iguoraiire end .--iiperstitioii. but 
at epoch when the rights of mankind were belter 
undei'-tood and inoia' elear'v defined, than at any 
forinei peiiod. The re-earclies of the Inmian niiinl 
after soi ial happiness have been cained to a great 
extent; the Ireasnre.s of knowk-dge !ic(iiiii('d bv the 
labours of philo-sojiheis. .sages and legi-'lnlors, through 
a long .succe.ss'ion of yi-ars are laid open for our 
ns'e and their collected wisdoni nviy be happily 
applied in the eslalilishnient of our foim-i of 
government 

Thi.s boast i.s amply justified bv tin' athievomenl.s 
of the American peoidi in tli ■ domurn of politics. 

Anieiica is tiic aUh .s! rciiublic on the f.'iice of llie 
eailh 'Ihi' Ami iican iieojile is woi Id-coiiscious Its 
pi'ople IS conscious of its |ieciihar role on the faci- 
of the ('artli. It wants to \oice forth the hojies and 
aspir.ilions of the wIkjIc hnmaii raci' upon the wilder- 
nes.s en\iroiinient of a new umiilrv- -it wanted to 
build a new hi.sion and it. h.is not, failed to fulfil this 
desliiiv Tl i.s becaus,. of this feeling |1i;it the .Ami ricaii 
people aic \('rv hospitable, willioiil much introduction 
1 was able to lire a« giie'Is in different .Ameiican 
homes 

.Aiiierii'a is the great melting pot of race.s where 
indi\ idiials of different 'iialioiis, sjieaking different, 
langoa >> ,'id lia\I'lig diffei'enl cn.sloiiis and mamiers aie 
ehanged into a new nation bv llie alchemv of two 
piiw’eifiil loi'tfs, jniril-'nisni anil deiiiocraiw-. to lieeonie 
the gieat .Anieiiiian nation. Tin* average American is’ 
frank and coiiM.il and he is generally hiisjidablo and 
ufTi'i'llonale ITi has no prejudice agaiiisl von. He, 
Iheief.ie soon beennies aiii endearing fiieiid and ve- 
tn.iiiir, so for voni life, for, he has tin abiiinUince of the 
w.'irinlii of heart and aideiif enlhiisiasm I remember 
meeting a young di\nic.ed wife nmd her mother coming 
to listen to my lei-liue. Thereafter they invited me to 
ha\e .a loimd of t-hv beanliflil .Ran Fi.inci.sco cjly in 
their ear. Tn onr loiiriiev Ihe old molher talked with 
me in a mi-v fr'indlv manner and divulged to me the 
seeret- of l.hi'fc- personal lives In no other counfr.v on 
the face of the earth .sii di intimacy can bi' found. Th 
Is Ihe frankni\ss aind brave .atlitnde of a brave jieopie, 

1 remember also ihe nianv eoin-ersalions 1 laid wilhi 
one of mv pupils She wauled to read the Vedas with 
llie but unfortiintilely she was the only stiidont. I got 
t.nil (hi Than stopiied mv elasses. Tlul. T shall never 
lOiLul l,(.i lagi'iiiess lo learn about the groat my.slerira 
d ti'di.i Slie invited me lo lier flat and had deep 
disi 11 --joi„s oil the intricate problems of life. When I 


had to leave San Francisco, she i'nvitcd her friends 
into a small meeting and a.sked me to give a little 
talk .so that she and her friends may offer mi; some- 
ihmg lor my leeliire. 

Amerii'a is a favoured land. Because of its va-t 
natural resoniK’es and its wonderful human enlerpri.se. 
.America is the land of pleiily. It gives chani es to 
.Milling itieii and women to make .sinnelihing of hie. But 
this abnndiince. thi.s [ili'iitv doe.s not make Ihein iiller.s. 
I'A’en the richest man in .America could find nothing 
wiong ill diiving his c.ar niii could hi- wife ileeui il 
'1 ilishoiioiii III lool; aflei the home-aFaiis 'Ihi' dimnly 
of labour IS nol a icniiV-biioK maxim in .Anieiiio p i- 
Ihe geiieial iiraelii'- 1 loved Amerw'ii bec;iu,-e ol Inis. 

I wa.s the gin-t in the u\ei-'i(h. driie of Man- 
liallen of a verv re,spectabli prnfe-.-or of (hi 
f'oinmb'.a Univer.-ilv lie used lo wa-h kis ow'n 
ilishes after iliiilier and T triid to hel|i him to Ihe 

best of no power .'nid aliihtw 

1 Iniil occ.i-ion to c,rilicis|. (lu lo\ i puibk-ms of 

.Aincrin in some, of no' Iccliue- AIn li.-iimi- h-tened 
to my pungeiil leiiiaik- with good giaci-. Bid sli|| 
the piotilciii icin.'ini- and c\ci\' thud nvuriagc in 

America i nd- in a divorce bi spite of llolKwooil 
I'lcliires whnh g|\. inaiii’ Mie idea that Aiiieiic.i i- 

tlie land of poi try and pa--ion. the fa'’l i- that 

.\nieri(... li is (he l.ege-l minibi r of diioiee.-. Itiit iiiii 
il the nianv lea-oii- foi u i- ihal an a\ eragi .Aiiierjvan 
woman looks out foi glaiiuiui in his iiiaiilal life and 
it VI for (liiis lea.-oii Ih.'it ^she .seldom biar.- wdli ma! 
idui'linenls m lile's jiarlnership. 

.Sill ce-s i.~ the IreviHile of .Ann i iea'ii lili'. Ikeiv 
boily IS wolking haul foi achieving suci i-- Million- 
111 nun ale daih )iau(ing and swealing In make a 
-lli’i e—, (|| -omething 111 olliei 'there l- indiess effoi ' 
III make ihmg- vvoik peifedlv. The averagi' .Anieiicaii 
is a man with gn.at faith. Tie hielii ve.s th.il. there is ,i 
keywoiil wli'ich windd .solve all Ihe inliinle jnizzli 
of hf(' and sunii' one ni other knovv.s it Becain-e o' 
(lii.s iiulionol conviction, I’vcryliody is moving aiio 
moving. 

'I’his Sliced, this hnriy, (iro.s oiir eastern coni cp 
tion,- ol life bid il is part of the Ameiican life Monc 
ndh this there i.s alway.s tall talk and ,self-gloi ifii a 
non F/vervIln'iig of .America seems to (he .Anuiiean 
'o be of the sniierliitive degree. In this brag, tiieri 
is a childish joy of a, new llalion whcili does nm 
'.•ml you. 

Fhe .Americans are direcllv a cornmen ial peo]i!e 
[dollars infliicnee their out look in life. To man 
Wealth and not the enjoyment of vviallh, i-eenis to b 
till; piini'ijial aim ol life bill slill they are (he nio- 
generous people on the face of the earth. The cliai 
table in.stitul.ions of all desiiiplions beats gifts froi 
the weiillhv classes in iirofaso numbers. This- cliaiii 
is not simply confined to the four comers of Amcrii- 
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I'lic Saiifkrit maxim that to ihe higlu-minded the 
1 ludi' world i-i kith and kin is true lo American 
I har.'iclcr tlian to our ow«t. 

Maltlicw Ariiolil did not find e]o\ation and licauty 
,! tiiuTKM but I ciinnot agree with lii< view. Tlierc 
a dccji ,ainoslncsH in tin- American cliaiac'lcr and 
Micy a;c llic most ardi'ait lovc'is id beauty. An 
timiii’an is eager lo identify Imnsell wilti world-wide 
ad age-long adyciilure of mankind. 

Anieiii'a today is a leader of nations. I found 
•. i i vwhere fuiin the gleami'Ug I'acifu; t(, the nide 
VJ.UiIk,. peojiles of Ihe diffeletll .stale.s eagei to know 
,,o;e of India 1 pei-onally believe that we should 
' .11. inncli if We call havi' the frieiidshiii and lo\e 
\iiieiiea, for Ameiiea will help without, expisding 
ne obligation on our pail. 

-n.- 


6? 

The dramatic and picturesque expansion of 
America will lie an inspiration lo Free India. Tlie 
.spirit of freedom and enterpiise which characterises 
the Amenean nation when mingled with our depth of 
siiintualily will Usher in a far more glorious India. 

George Wairiugton .Steeven.s wrote about tlio 
.American; 

“A’oii may differ fiom him. you may laugh at 
liiiii, but neither of these is t lie pi edomiliaiit 
emotion he inspnes. Kveu while .voii differ or 
laugh, he IS es'.eiitially the man With whom you 
• lie alv\a\s w.inlirig to .'•hake hands.” 

1 must agiee with him wholeheartedly wliL'll I 
n member with giatitude the many fneuds I made ni 
.Xmiiea and tlieir couileoii- and waim friendly 
( 1 \ lees 
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i'. (he lelilic <tl the So\iel i-.ipilal. on the hugest of 
,M.ii i.ill'. siainls the Aro'-eow Kieiiilin. ilii‘ greatest 
iiioiial of Jlu.ssian eidlurc Tt houses tin- Soviet 
(,|.\| ninieUt, is the M iiiie of r.oiigre'-ses of the 

‘ ■iMiniimi-l Jhuly of the .Soviet Ihiion, plenmy meetings 
..i ihi fd'ST' Ceiilial Coiiiniilt'e, -e-'ion' ot the Supreme 
'.'.•,i(i id the V.SSU and the .Supienie Soviet of the 
'■ I'.Mi. and .all iniporlatu roiifircines 

The gales of the Kremlin are ho'-t)itahl> ojien to 
I V iirsions of llie working people and lo numerous 
t'.ieign guests In ]')51 alone it was visited hv over half 
' million exeuisionists inrhnling delegations from 
Kiilain. FiuJiee, Aiiieriea,. Bnlgaiia. TTnngjry. Poland.' 
' 'pan. iviinuinia. T'inland. Cliiiia. Koiea Albania 
'■ Giiini. Sweden. Isiael. Notway. (’fCTmany. India, 

' I ho-lovakia, Denmark and olliir eoiintries. 

rill- Afosiow Kieiiilm is a magnifii'ent arehileetnral 
I'Miihle which has hem developed and added to over 
' iiiimher of eenturies. 

Df gieal histoiieal v.ilue aie :he sniieih eolleetioiis 
•ipiilied and deeoralivi' arts kept In the Slate 
‘ 'i/iieinuva Palafa. the oldest niiiseiini in tin- roiintry. 

1'I li make it fiossilile to tiaee the development of 
'Host Jill the hranelies of Russinii applied arts. 

' -|>''elally well epieseiiled there are nnlal handieiafts. 
Miclis of (.irved hone and wood fahiies. gold and 
■'ei emhioidciy 

Alosl of the art valiialdes eolleded in the museum 
I losi ly linked with Russia s histoiv beginning with 
" eleventh cetilniy and. siieejfieallv. vvilli the hisforv 
^ llie Afoseow Kremlin These ailieles testify to tlie 
^ h liv,.] Russian ail Under .Soviet iwwer the 

t''ch<ina\a Ualala eolleelions have hem repleniBhed 
, *1" more hislotically important Ireafiures from 

'"''slaii jiahiret: and the patriarelnr vestry. 

The Moscow Kremlin is rich in arehiteetiiral 
•niimeuis To them belong the Ifspeiisky Cathedral 
' ‘"g hark fo 1479, the annuneialion (Blagovesh- 


elieiiskv I fiathedral ereeled in 1 Wh hy .Moscow and 
Pskov aieliileels, and the Archangel Cathedral built in 

i.m 

Eai h ot them loutains a large number of painting 
memorials The Blagov esheheusky Cathedral. for 
instance, is deeorated with winks hy Andrei Rublev, 
h’eofan Giek and Prokhot of Goioih I- To better 
jiieserve these memorials the Gathedial lias been air- 
eiinditioned Restoration of ITlh lenliiiv ftcscoes and 
paintings i- neatiiig eoini>1elion in the Archangel 
(iaiheilral. 

Visitois to the Ktemlin can sei- .some magnificent 
'amides of the ail of foundry, sueli as. for example, 
the tsar eaniioii, east in I.W* by the Jviis.sian ma.ster 
Andrei Cliokhov. This tentimctie piece of ordnance 
weighs forty tons and is five ineties ihirlyfoiir centi¬ 
metres long It was built to defend the Kremlin against 
a Tatar invasion at the end of the 16th eeritury. I'lic 
enemy never reached Moscow how'cver. 'o that the 
eaniion was never used llioimli it has all the necessary 
tequisiles 

A no less interesting moniiiiieni ol the art of casting 
is the tsar Kolokol. standing ncai the Ivan the Great 
belfry This giani hell, 6 meties 60 ecnlinietrcs ini 
diameter and vveigirng over two hiiiuhed tons, has no 
equal in the world cither in weight or the quality of 
woik. It was east bv llie Russian master Ivan Motorin 
and his son Mikhail. After the casting it was raised 
on scafTolding for further treatment. During the great 
lie of IT.A? the seafTolding i ollapsed and the bell, 
healed hv the flames, fell into a ditch with cold water. 
'Pile metal rraekei'. .nid a pieie weighing 11..A tons broke 
off. The liell lay in ihe ditch one century, and it was 
oiilv in 1036 lha' it was raised and idueed on a gxanitc 
pedestal. 

The archil eel lira I memorials and other structures in 
the Kremlin underwent restoration last year.— Tass. 
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Alexander-von-Humboldt Foundation was originally 
'•'^itXtbliBhed in 1925 and reconatituled in 1953 by 
^,0llincellor Adenauer to commemorate one o{ Germany's 
fligl^test scholars, scientists and diplomats. Alexander 
;■ Voa Humboldt was a friend and contemiiorary of such 
as Goethe, Scltiller, Bunsen, Gauss, and others. 
'VlViinarily a naturalist and botanist, his voluminous 

''writings were based on an amount of persona) 

'tCacitloration, which would have been remarkable even 
but which, in the eighteenth century, was nothing 
' short of phenomenal. In addition, to bis native 

continent, von Humboldt’s explorations led liim through 
large parts of North and South America and Asia. His 
name is immortalized by such discoveries as the 
Humboldt Current in the Pacific Ocean, which flows 
down the west coast of South America, and by rivers 
' and mountain ranges in many parts of the Americas. 
His whole life was devoted to bringing spiritual values 
of classical idealism into harmony with the newly 
emerging spirit of the natural sciences. That he combined 
both spirits in himself is best proven by the fact that 
in' addition to his achievements as a naturalist, he had 
a notable career in diplomacy, serving his country at 
eihbassicB and legations in France, England and 
Denmark. 

It is perhaps only fitting that in keeping with the 
great tradition, embodied in its name, the Humboldt 
Foundation today has as its chairman the internationally 
fliiaoi^s physicist and Noble Prize winlner, ,Profe&sor 
Womer Heisenberg of Goettingen University. 

The Humboldt Fellowships are awarded on an, 
international basis, i.e., there are no fixed nuaiber 
awarded to 'any one country. The holders of Humboldt 
F^awsbips may therefore rightfully be considered 

membera of an: international elite. The fact tliat many 
;(.'Jndians have held Humboldt Fellowships in tlu; past is 
a tributo ‘to th^ high level of Indian education and to 
the resjiect which her scientists enjoy in the eyes of 
the ,‘world. 

, Dear Sir. 

1 take great pleasure in, informing you that 
applications may again be made for the Alexander-von- 
. Humboldt Fellowships for the academic year 1955/56. 
Aa'you are perhaps aware, the Humboldt Foundation 
makes a limited number of fellowships available each 


year to enable a select group of specially qualified 
foreign students and scientists to pursue their studie* 
and research at Universities and Institutes of Technology 
in Germany. The fellowships normally have a duration 
of ten. months, but in special cases can be extended 
for a further lO-monih-period. 

To qualify for an Alexander-von-Humboldt Fellow¬ 
ship, the applicant must be the holder of a post-graduate 
degree who intends lo make a career of university 
teaching or research, or who may be expected to hold 
a leading position of some other kind after leaving the 
uiuversity. Only highly qualified and particularly well- 
recommended applicani.s will therefore be considered. 

During the period of his fellowship, the holder 
receives a stipend of 350 DM per month, of which his 
room rent will amount to about 50 lo 75 DM and his 
food to approximately 175 DM. All tuition fees, as 
well as transportation costs from the German border to 
his place of study and return, are paid by the 
Foundation. 

The applicants must possess an adequate knowledge 
of the German language. The letter of applicaUon 
should be handwritten in German, and contain a state¬ 
ment of the reasons why the applicant desires to study 
m Germany. The accompanying application forms 
should be completed in triplicate and forwarded, to¬ 
gether with three photographs, to this office prior to 
March 1, 1955. 

A memorandum .staling the terms of the fellowship 
in detail, together with application forms, is enclosed. 
Selections are made by the Fellowshii* Committee in 
Germany, the result of which will be announced by 
July Ist. 

While tlie number of these fellowships is naturally 
limited, we would very much like to see a high per¬ 
centage of them awarded to qualified Indian studtiias, 
and would therefore a 2 >preciate it if you would 
circularize this information at your institution as widely 
us possible. 

Should additional application forms be required, the 
Consulate General will be happy to supply them upon 
request. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. M. Schafhausen 

Vice-Consul, the Federal Republic of Germany 



CURU'^GtWIND SINGH AND THE KHALSA 

By NACiENDRA KUMAR GUHA ROY 


Gtmu Nanak was tlio founder of the Sikh religion 
which hud io make its way liirough organised opposi¬ 
tion and Irenieiidous difficulties. At the time of liLs 
uiipearancc (1469 -1539 A D ) Ind'U was groaning 
under the tyranny of liie Moslem luler.s. The nine 
Mioceeding Gums kept, the spiritual lamp lighted by 
Nanakji burning in llu' midst ol teiiipesl. The advent 
of Guru Govind »Smgh, the tenth and I'he last Guru, 
in the latter iiart of tlie seventeenth eeiitury, opened 
a new chapter m the annals of Sikiiisni and the Sikh 
nation. During the period Auiangzeh, the orthodox 
Moghul aiitociut, was the ruling Eiiipeior. Ills 
bigot ly, fanalicisiu and iiiisci uplllou.srle.^s renclu'd 
Ihoir zenith due to which the sufferings of the 
iioii-Mo.slem subjects knrw' no bound.' His .sote motive 
was to loriverl the noii-MosIcnis to I'lain by any 
nieaiu.s fair or foul and failing tiiat to 'siw them down 
or to turn them into a raee of helots. That very 
policy, imr.siied by Aiiiangzeb with much hope and 
zeal, not only fiioved atiortive but aho brought about 
the downfall of the gieat Moglml Emriire built by 
Akbar, a far-sighted 10m)>eioi and statesman, who 
followed a rev('r.s<' poliey. 

When Guru Govmd had to take his .seat as tin- 
oiith Gum he was only ten yeans old Hi' decided 
to live the life of a n'cluse m a solitary and safe 
place for the jiunrose of gathering strength botili 
lemporal and .spiriliial through -sni/finim, devotion, 
niedilatiou and .study. He retiied to the Siwalik 'lulls 
m the Js'ahan Stall- of the Punjab when- he .siu-nt 
about two and a half deeade,s. He appointed sr-veral 
reputed sisholars and ])oets with whos-’ assistance ho 
learnt Sanskrit, Hindi and Punjabi. He made a deep 
:'nd extensive study of Poiirauie, riue and sciiptural 
literature of the Hindus. The young Guru wa,s deejily 
impressed by the message <-onveyed through Sanskrit 
hleraturo l.hat when righteousness would fa-ce deiiay due 
Io the domination of unrighteousness, a divine saviour 
would descend to the earth from time to lime for tlhe 
levival of religion by rescuing the righteous and 
destroying t-'lie unrighteous. Guru Govind came to 
believe that God the Almighty had ordained him to 
discharge the noble duty of the deliverer by eman- 
•ipating t'he good and the oppressed and anniliilating 
die bad and the oppressors. He inentiooed this in 
Ills autobiography Vichilra Natak. He may be said 
U) have inlierited his poetical gift, from his forefathers. 
He developed a style of his own in composing Hindi 
I'Ooms through which heroic sentiments and martial 
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spirit found exi»ression. It was Guruji who introduced 
blank ver.se m the Punjabi literature. His poem^ 
wliieh were extensively road, infused a new spirit into 
the hearts of the Sikhs. 

During the period of his sei lusion Guruji evolved 
a new schemi- of regenerating the Siklis and with a 
view- to .sliatiing it he din-eted them to rally on Che 
iii't of Baisakh, 1756 .Sambat 11699 .\.D.) at Anand- 
pur in the dt'-lnct of Ha-shiarjiur. About eighty 
thoie-and Siklis assembled on the ocea.sion. They 
eageily waded to have a dnnshari of their Gumji amd 
to listen to the nie.s.sage to be personally delivered 
in- liim 'Ihe people assembled were astonLshed When 
they .saw Gumji coming out of hi.s canij) pitched near- 
liy with an unsheathied .sword in liis hand Addres.sing 
Ihe eongiegaliou Ik- said that they hiul gathered there 
:u a I mil' when the Sikln religion and the Sikh nation 
were m a entical position. Never before liie Sikha 
had to face sueh a irisis. ]f they wanted to save their 
religion and nation, they would bp required to 
.s.TiTifiee their lives. Tlien 'lie a^-ked whether they wore 
piejiared Io do that. None re.sponded. Then he 
repeated hi.s question for tlu- third lime. In respom-e 
thereto a Sikh iinx-eeded to the rostrum and standing 
before Guruji with hi.s licad bending in reverence 
said; “1 shall feel lilc.-sed if Gumji ordi-rs me to lav" 
down niy life ’’ He was forthwith taken to the tent 
wherefrom Guruji came baek alone after some time 
'holding tliat iin,sheathed .swoul as before. His call for 
saerifien was hi-ard by the maiuiiiolli gathering for the 
second lime with rapt attention, .\nother Sikh 
apiieaied befon- him and offered liinisi-lf lor saenfice. 
In this manner when the fifth ,^ikh offered himself as 
.-•aciificp there was no further rail After some time 
Guru Govind Singh with his flashing i-word in hand 
appeared before the eongregation aoeomiianied bv' 
those five Sikhs all of whom were dressed in new 
clolhe.s. Sonic of the people got unnerved and .slipped 
away froiii the gathering. 

Gum Govind called t'h-ose five disciples pnnch 
P^'yura which means the Five Beloved Ones. They 
wore baptised by him. He sprinkled liaptisniiil water 
with the pointed portion of his sword to the aecom- 
panimer.t, of Giirhani. He then requi-sted his five 
follow-er.s to administer bapti-m to him in the same 
way. His request ihiaving bta-n complied with he told 
them that he was their Gum imd collectively they too 
were his Gurus. They were culled Che KhaUa which 
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pure. Quruji bid down » two-fold doctrine for 
the Kbalw: 

“Bleseed is >be who repcateth God’s name and 
is ready for war for a righteous cause.” 

Tine conversion into Sikhism was hereafter to be 
performed jointly by live Sikh devotees. Guruji gave 
Ihis message to his co-religiomsts: 

“Where there arc five Siklis there is God.” 

It was on this auspicious day of first Baisakh 
known as Batsakhi about 256 years ago Guru Govmd, 
the far-sighted spiritual leader of the Sikhs, inau¬ 
gurated the Khalsa tl>rough which not only a brother¬ 
hood of faith but also a brotherhood of arms was 
built up. His Khalsa which subsequently turned into 
an invincible army, fouglit the oppressive Moslem 
rulers, faced death as martyrs in defence of their 
faith and liberated their laud of birth, the I’unjab, 
from Moslem domination. Maharaja llaujit Singh, 
the famous Sikh warrior, himself a devoted member 
of the order of the Khalsa, conquered J^ahoie, 
Kashmir, Jammu, Dera Ismail-Klian and other impor¬ 
tant places and turned out the Moslem rulers from 
the Punjab and the adjoining places. He founded a 
Sikh State extending from the banks of the River 
Jamuna up to the Khyber Pass. 

Along with the inauguration of the Khalsa Guruji 
introduced some changes in the customs of the Sikhs. 
The word Sikh was replaced by the word Singh as 
title. In Punjabi, the word Singh means a hon and 
this title was used only by the Rajput Kshatriyas. 
He wanted the Sikhs to be as fearless as lions. The 
form of salutation by touching the feet was diopped; 
in ita place the custom of folding hands for saluting 
or exchanging greetings was introduced. Furthermore, 
while greeting each other the Sikhs were to utter 
this couple of sentences, Wa (jur.ujika Khalsa, Wa 
Gurujiki Fateh, wliich means victory of the Khalsa 


is victory of God. He made it mandatot^ for averjr 
Sikh to carry a kripan (sword) with him aa hia 
constant companion. He asked his followers to give 
equal preference to the cult of bhakti as well as to 
the cult of Shakti. The Khalsa brotherhood did noti 
recognise caste system and untouchability. Every 
human being is a son of God and service to humanity 
is service to God—this universal truth, propagated by 
Guru Nanak, was again placed before the Sikhs by 
Guru Govind with an appeal to follow it with devo¬ 
tion. “The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man” is the summum bonum of the Khalsa 
brotherhood. 

Guru Govrnd was not a visionary but a man of 
action. He himself did what he asked others to do 
and this was tlie characteristic of the Sikh Gurus. He 
himself fouglit battles and encouraged bw sons to 
fight like a true SdJi. Four of his sons died in the 
battle-field. His family had a glorious record of 
martyrdom which was a source of inspiration to him. 
Ills great grandfather Guru Arjun Dev was charged 
with treason and executed by Jahangir (the grand¬ 
father of Auiaugzcbj; the grandfather Guru Hftr 
Govind was clapped in prison by Shah Jaham (the 
father of Auraugzeb); and his father Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was executed under Aurangzeb’s orders. Guru 
Govmd had unswerving faith in, his religion and deep 
love for his mother-country and the nation to the 
service of wliich. he dedicated his life. 

Through unflinching devotion to the leader, saori- 
ficos and sufieimgs for the sacred cause of religion 
and national freedom, and death-defying courage and 
spirit of martyrdom, the great Khalsa of Guru Govind 
created a tradition of its own which has no parallel 
m history. This glorious tradition inspired the Sikhs 
to fight gallantly in our national struggle for libera¬ 
tion from British imperialism. They played a signi¬ 
ficant role in the Aaad Hind Fouj—the I.N.A. of 
Netaji Subhas Bose. 
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ENGLISH 

THE CALL OF THE VEDAS ; By Abinash Chandra 
Bose. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1954. Pp. 278. 
Price Rst. l~Jt. 

This is one of the most important monographs that 
have appeared so far in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s 
Book University Series. It consists of quotations of 
!!.ing1e verses, numbering three hundred in all. selected 
mostly from the Rigveda Samhita and partly from the 
Atharva-veda Samhita and the Vajasancyi recension of 
the Yajurveda. The quotations with appropriate titles 
are accompanied with English translations and short 
commentaries. In his Preface the author claims to have 
limited his choice to the texts about which there is no 
tlivergcnce of interpretation between the orthodox 
scholars and the [ 'Western ] Orientalists, but in 
explaining their spiritual and religious significance, he 
has drawn upon “Indian sources (including the work of 
Indian spiritual leaders)instead of following “the 
anthropological approach” of the Orientalists. The three 
hundred verses have been grouped by the author after 
Ids own system of rlassification under five sections 
representing different spiritual attitudes in the manner 
<if the Bhagavada-Gita. These are (a) the Path of 
Devotion (Bhakti-yoga), (b) the Path of Knowledge 
{Jnana-yaga). (c) the Path of Mysticism or Spiritual 
Hralisation {Raja-yoga), (d) the Path of Splendour 
^Vibhiuhyoga), and (e) the Path of Action [Karma- 
yoga). The fourth Path in this list is, in the author's 
opinion, “the most characteristic of the Vedas with their 
I'oeiic approach to the Divine.” The author’s long 
introduction (pp. 1-75) is specially valuable for hi* 
very thorough and critical account of Vedic theism 
differing alike fromi nkonotheiem and polytheism and 
conveying a wider connotation than henotheism (the 
icim coined by Max Muller for this religion), as well 
rt his detailed analysis of the basic principles of the 
\>dic religion comprising truth, order, consecration, 
.iiisierity, prayer and ritual. The introduction ends 
with an estimate of Vedic Realism, collectivism and 
imiversalism. 

The above analysis will help the reader to judge 
fbe nature of contents of this work. On some points 
I D .g., in the author’s system of classification, admittedly 
b'lsed upon the late Bhagavad-gita and in the relative 
i"ucity of the texts quoted from the Atharva-veda and 

huge literature of the Yajur-veda, which is utilised 
I'-'-e only in its shortest recension), there may bo 
'Ultimate grounds for criticism. The present reviewer 
['''ain finds it difficult sometimes to follow the author’s 
iiiierpretation, as when he makes the, sweeping assertion 
D'. 260) that “the word Brabmana does not imply a 
c.jsie in the Vedas,” nor again is he convinced that the 
‘ ;th of Splendour is “the most characteristic” attitude 
®' the Veebs, in view of the prominent part played by 


charms, spells and incantations especially in the Athrava- 
veda. These minor defects of omission and commission 
liowicver do not detract from the high value of this 
monograph alike for the general reader and the scholar. 

U. N. Groshai. 

INDI.A.—1955 ; Publications Division, Ministry of 

Information and Broadcastng, Old Secretariat, Delhi-8. 

We have received a copv of India — 1955, a “Reference 
annual compiled by the Research and Reference Divi¬ 
sion of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
of the Government of India.” 

This year’s annual «how8 a distinct advance on the 
previous years. The arranirements are more compact and 
the range of sections slightly wider. The reference 
value, as seen with a cursory glance through the pages, 
has also increased due to the inclusion of comprehensive 
tables and statistical data. 

Two sections are wanting in this publication as in 
the previous ones. Firstly, there should have been a 
survey of cfficienrv in the services, public utilities and 
industrial production. This would have given a better 
idea of real progress than mere bald figures of moneyt 
allocated and spent and structures erected. Secondly, 
there should have been a comprehensive bibliography 
of official and other authoritative publications, wherein 
there is more detailed information about the various 
sections included. Nev’crlheless the publication is 
useful and handy. 

K. N. C. 

STRUCTURE AND WORKING OF "i^ILLAGE 
PANCHAYATS; A survey ba.'od on casp studies in 
Bombay and Madras; Bp A. F. Roman Ron, M.A., 
Ph.D. Publication No. 28 The Gnkhalp Institute, 
of Polities and Economics, Ponna-4, {India). 
1954. Pp. S18 -f- Hi, Price Rs. 7 or 11s. nr $1.50. 

Thn volume is a consolidated report on the 
strurturp nrd working of Vit'ago Fan, h.avats in 
Pnmbny. Kolhapur. Aundh and Madras. It «utne iin 
the results ot investignturns carr'cH out bv Dr ^ V. 
teaman Rao thr* sr.v.r,ij^x. ,^1 fj-,p rt''ki>stpp 

Institute of Politics and Fconomics. Poona, during the 
v'cars IfUfi end 1947 A« Fri D. R Gadgll st,-« ,ti 1-,;^ 
Foreword. (he stiirlv was d'rcrted t''wards 

obtaining field dat.a regarding the working of Pon- 
ch.avats, yt wps nlanncd a® .a scric' of esse sfud^s of 
a sp'pcted sarnulc of Panchavats from different 
administrations,” 

In (Vr rrnort Dr. Rno hs' first of all described 
the adrebiistrative and legi=ln+’ve position of the 
Panchavats on the eve of mouii'V. Next, he Km 
an.aiv'sed the facts revealed bv- tile surv-av- und“r four 
heads; (n) Structure. fM Finance, fcl FunrtioBB, BOd 
(d) Supervision and Control. Lastly, he hast in&d« 
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his own observations. On the whole. Dr. Hao’s report 
with its factual material, comparative data and intel- 
ligcnt obiter dicta is a very ust'ful publication. 

Village Panchayats as units of self-government 
and schools of citizen.ship have appeared and re>- 
appeared in Indian history. In the first decade of the 
20th century, the Decentralisation CommiRsion appre¬ 
ciated their vitality and recommended their revival. 
But pi’actically nothing wa.s done till 1920. Since then 
experiments m democracy in rur.al areas have spread 
And the.se ‘little rejuiblics’ have proved their worth. 
Indeed, Village Panchayats will play an increa.singly 
important role in the near future. Organisation of 
Village Pandiayats is one of the directive principles 
of Slate policy. Article 40 of the Constitution of 
India may be referred to. The Planning Commission 
visualize Village Panchayts as agcncie.s for carrying 
out nirnl development programmes. Thus the more 
the citizens of New India know about Village 
Panchayats, the better for tlie country. Against this 
background the importance of Dr. Rao’s book is to 
be judged. It will serve as a valuable guide to our 
understanding of perhaps the mast interesting sector 
of public administration in the India of tomorrow. 

NiBM.tt Kanti Majumdar 

RIT.S80-AMERICAN RIVALRY IN ASIA; By 
Heeler Abhaya-Vardhan. Published by Vora and Co,r 
Ptihlifihprs Ltd., Bom hay-2. Pnre Rs. 4-8, 

Mr. Abhaya-Vardhan’s Russo-American Rivalry in. 
Asia is a well-written study of what is perhaps the 
most important international problem of our age, vie., 
the relation between the ly.S.A. and the ILS.S.R. 
and tlipir rivalry in Asia. 

In Part T, comprising eight, chapters, the author 
surveys the former’s policy in and attitude to Asia 
in general and China in jiartieular during the last 
one hundred years. American policy in Asia, the 
iiiithor hold.s, aims at the .subordination of A.sia to 
Anieni-an <apitaliBin and imperialism. Thi' objective 
IS to be .achieved by peaceful means, if possible, and 

war, if neeicssary. 

The nine chapters comprising Part II survey the 
.’■’fiv ml. foieign jioliey. The aims of this policy too, 
lire author contends, .arc the siibonliiiation and ex¬ 
ploitation of China and the rest, of Asia. Hence, the 
I'valrv between the II.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The 
gulf luctweon them widems and our planet draw'.s 
nearer the edge of the precipice. 

The eight-page epilogue (pp. 175-82) of the 
volume under review is in the nature of the peroration 
of a pros'cution counsel’s argument, the U.S.A. 
being the piisonei in the dock. 

'Ihe author, it is true, does not openly champion 
either (hi* Russian or the. American cause. Yet it is 
evident th.at hi' is aiiti-Aniencan, more anti-American 
than auti-Russian, at any rate. His work is howevie.r 
on the whole, an honest, “critical and non-jiarti.san 
narrative and analysis of the Foreign jioliey of the 
IT.S.A. and Russia” m Asia and merits a perusal. All 
his conclusions niced not be accepted. 

SraiHANSU BiMAIi MlIKlrtSRJEB 

A HANDBOOK OF SAIVA RELIGION: By 
Hubracmaniyar Kaliresu. Second Edition. Published 
by (7. A. Naiesan & Co.., Madras. Pp. 11^. Price 
Rs. 2-8. 

The author of the book under review is a retired 
lawyer, and law lecturer of Ceylon. He has half a 
dozen books on Ceylon law and.Saiva religion. Tlje 


Tamil Tele^plhdc Code inveta-ted by him is a diflUnet 
mark of his genius. 

This small book treats within a brief compass the 
essential features of Saiva siddhanta mainly prevalent 
in the Tamil province and Ceylon. It is t&iom of 
technical terms and pedantic ditscussions and meant for 
English-educated devotees and students. That is why 
the University students of Ceylon (have taken to it as 
an introduction to their deep study of Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta. Sivagnana Bodliam and Sivagnana Siddhiar, 
the two foundational scriptures of Saiva Siddhanta, 
are summarised in the third , elhapter. The last chapter 
gives a descriptive list of tftiie scriptures and sacred 
hooks of this school of Hinduism. 

Kashmir school of Saivi-sm is another important 
brancli of Hinduism and is different in several aspcct.s 
from S'aiva Siddlhonta. The .sacred books of the 
former .sect are in Sanskrit whereas tho,sp of the latter 
are in Tamil. Thus various nsja'cts of our religion and 
philosophy Uiuve to be studied and broadcasted as 
widely as ivassiJjle in this age. This is needed to* 
enlivon the cultural revival necessary fot the pre¬ 
servation of our Swaraj. 

SWAMI JvCADI.SWMLVNAKDA 


THE GREAT SECRET (Six Monologues and a (yjm- 
cluHion) : By the Mother. Published in J955 by Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. Pages S7. 6i"x7i’'. 
Price 8 annas. 

In it six world-famous men—^The Statesman, The 
Writer, The Scientist, The Artist, The Industrialist, The 
Athlete—have been thrown together in a life-boat where 
they took refuge when the ship carrying them to a World 
Conference on, Human Progress sank in the middle of 
the Ocean. When there was no hope and death was a 
l ertainty they narrated the stories of their lives, and ex¬ 
pressed utter disappointment in their ultimate achieve¬ 
ments. There was an linknown man in the boat who was 
so long taken to he a negligible quantity. Now he rises 
full of serene power and opens before them a new 
meaning of life. Further he advises them to invoke the 
intervention of Grace. On invocation, Grace descends 
upon them and leads them out of destruction 
to .salvation and new life. These Monologues can be 
staged with profit by students of both schools and 
colleges. 

Sati Kutwar Chatterji 


SANSKRIT STUDIES- By M. Jliriyanna 
Kavyalayn Piibli'ihrr.’t, Mysore. Price Rs. ^ or €s. 

We have here a -ciolleetion of nine ‘papere of ' 
general nai.ure relating lo Sanskrit literature and 
language of the l.atc Prof. Hiriy.a'mia.’ In a simj)!'' 
and attractive atyle they mainly Reek to focus tlv 
attention of readers on the eharacterdst,ic featurca ef 
San.skrit literature with speeial reference to I&lida.‘.'i 
and a inumbor of works of Biha.sa and Bhavabhuti, I i 
the last paper on the study of Sanskrit valuahl’' 
advice is given as to the way in whieih a eerioi - 
student, of Sanskrit should proceed in his studies. Tl’C 
nook occasionally gives a mew insight which wid 
interest and benefit the students. 

Chintaharan Chakhavarti 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: By Rao Bahadvr 
Prof. A. Ckakravarti, M.A., I.E.S. Printed m the-t 
Diocesan Press, Madras. Pp. 104. Price Re. l-B. 

The author of the book under review it a 
educationiBt and a retired member of Indiul, 



Service, For very many years he served as a dtstingui- There is something about law and justice tnai as^ 
shed Pt'ofeMor of Ektglisb in several Government Colleges once attracts and repels. In this book the author wadifl 
in Madras Presidency. ^ through the intricatiies of law, as it prevails in 

This small volume is a collection of ten articles and Pakistan, to sec if justice, peace and normal 
written by the learned jirofessor in different times and bli'-s can be had more cheaply and expeditiously. Tfea'i 

is prefaced by Sri C. S. Mallinath, ex-edifor of the book is full of practical suggestions for improvemeaHtjJ 

Jaina Gazette, Madras. The first sevtm of the ten of our laws and the in.sirunients through which they^ft^ 
articles appeared in the Jtdna Gazette between 1919 and arc administered; but how far they will appeal to 

1933 and the last one was specially written for this riders is a different que'-iion. Foi example, the author'J 
booklet. 'ITie philosophical, political, sorial. economic calls our Jury system, and we think rightly, a toce,'' 
and other aspects of Indian culture arc genetally dealt but in India, at least, it is going to be put on a firmer,' 
with in these essays. (Rightly Sri C. S. Mallinath basis. 

obsen'es in the preface that the views of the author are Reform of the iiohcc is a baffling task; yet .anj ' 
as true to-day as when they were originally written. ac<;ount of the author's own experiments (and he is ono 
The present generation of students and youths will be of the Police Chiefs of East Pakistan) in this behalf 
imrnen.sely benefited by a peru-sal of these suggestive at Chillugong seems to he eni.ouraging. U will, 1 hope,' 
and readable articles. Bui it is strange how a professor attract the serious attention of those who have that 

like him can pass such a perverted opinion about the jiolice relomts in view. 

dominant religion of India. Tii his extreme cxulierance. On other eognate .sulijeeu, namely, the civil ami > 
of ajipreeialion of the Jaina praetiees he hn.s gone so eiiminal laws, the judges the lawyers, the litigant public, 

far as to cal) ‘animal ■-aerifiee of the Hindus a barbaric, and the like, ilu author's eoiistruetive criticisms are also " 

act' without trying in the least to realise its underly- thou.'ht-provoking. But we miss in his discussions n 

ing signifiranee. There is a nimdier of eases which syslemalic treatment. Perhaps the author was thinlcinS 

can he cited from the booklet whcie the writer has of the possible dimension of the book if he entered 

unjustly tgtacked Himluism from an irrational outlook, fully into those subjects; hut then he might save madl ' 

We exjierted from the learned professor a more sobci of his space if he had rc'ervid an account of his owtt 
and dis|iass]onate view of our leligjous praetiees It expemnents for a scjiarate nionugraph. We hope that 
the bo(»k were free from this limitation, its value would in llie next edition the autliur will dt'vote more pages , 
have been greatly eiihaneed. to the reform of other agencies of the administration of ' 

.‘siiiiiv.M l^RvsM) Maihia law. 



COMMERCIAL KRl'ITS OF IM)H ; //y G. S 

C.heema. I).Sr , I.A.S.. Fruit /Jeee/o/ime/j/ Aifiiscr to 
the Government oj India. S. S. lihai. M.Ap.. Horthul- 
turiAt to the Government nf Baroda. and K. C. Naik, 
B.Ag. l\f..Sc., Ph.D., Fruit St>eriali.\t. MadrasiIt 

hears a foreword of Mr. Ronald G. Hatton. Directoi. F.ast 
Mailing Research Station. Fast Mailing. Kent, England 
and a preface from Sir R. G Allan, ('ommissioner of 
Agririiltiirc (retired). Baroda 

The book is the fourth in a series of aullioriiative, 
manuals prepaied for the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Resi*areh on sul)je<-is relating to aurieultural an<i 
horiieullural research and practice. It deals in. 
considerable detail with the culture of banaiia, mango, 
orangte and allied! eitrus, fruits, guava, immegranate. 
papaya, grape, sapota. fi,g and hei. And these ten fruits 
have, been dealt with in about 400 pages, and tliix alone 
will indicate how exhaustibly the culture of each fruit 
has been deserihed and ili.seussed. In fact all available 
literature, whether n is a Ieafl<*t or a pamphlet or a 
treatise has been consulted and useful information 
relating to eaeli fruit has been embodied in tl. A 
bibliography has been aniiexeil with regaid to each of 
the fruits dealt with in the book. And it has to be 
admitted that the authors have spared no pains to 
present an authoritative treatise on the ten fruits ih“y 
have chosen for theii book And it will indeed be very 
vabiable to those who are initereste.d in the cultivation 
of fruits—^whether on a large or a small scale. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have printer: and 
published the, book. Its g|et-up is excellent and it 
contains a good many illustrations. It is priced af 
Rs. 18 only. A treatise of this nature in vernaculars is 
likely to be more popular and useful towards the develoji- 
ment of culture of fruits in the country. 

DEitENORA Nath Mitha 

JUSTICE AND PEACE FOR ALL: By Ahdul 
Hasanat. Published by Pakistan. Co-aperalive Book 
Society Ltd., Chittagong. Price Rs, 7-S. 


Law's delay, at least, should have received fuller 
attention from the author wlio has, unlike many similar 
othei wnieis, vast practical experience added to Icam.- 
iiig and good tense. In Chaji. W lelating to factors 
viiiutiiig administration of justice the author might, foT' 
greater effeet, eile Indian eases iosteail of American. 

Ou the whole, the book is an original (contribution ’ 
to our nut very eopiuu.s litcratuie on law and as such 
It will, we hope, be welcomed by all who are interested ■ 
in the study of law and legal institutions. * 'Vij 

P. C. RoYCIlOUDHimY J 

Rl'.ChA'!' THKN'D-s IN INDIA S l OREIUN,' 
TU\1)E Bp Dr. Ji X I’aihirol. Ph 1). (Lond.)^ ,. 
Pri ntu r I’tioluthttui ('ii.. Ftiunlain. I)i Hit Pp. 83,. ^; 
I'ru'i not tnoilioncd. 

The book contains two leclui'Cs deliveied by Dr. 
I’odiivul at the .Madias I’nivei.-iiy in lebriiary 1950, 
iu t.b<' fir.-' Iivlure, the '.lutlior dit4'Us.si's the changing'^ 
pattern of India.'.s loieigii trade. Jjinn' the beginning ' 
of the Second World Way and afli'r its i lose Indial# 
foreign trade ha.s iia.ssed tliiroiigh sevei'.'d slidges. A*' 
further d'’volopiueut eoimiieneed siiiee Ifith August, 
1917, when two ludcpendeul Doiiuiiions erneiged its a t 
result of the partition of the eouut''v. Eniergence of " 
India after tllu' Circal War as a eieditoi- loimtry had 
new inij'lKiations m her ti.ide lelatitius with the out-■ 
side world, liiith of Pakist.wi Jui.s niaih' irade relations,;! 
between India and lier tieigihboiir foreign. DivL-don 
of India has made one poition m<iinly producer of 
raw materials and tin- olhei induslnal. tliii.s breaking 
the economy so far enjoyed by the whole Indiani . 

Empire, Devaluation, bv India and non-devaluation by .; 
Pakistan of their respective current ies in respwt 
Dollar have createtl corapTii ations whose result it is 
possible to foretell in all il.s a-peeis but it may b8| 
stated without fear of contradiction that 
actions are sure to bO' disaslious to economies , 11 *?^; 
both, apart from uul'ncndly political relations 
m e.'iuslcnce. . . , 
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The second lecture discusses the commodity 
balance of trade before, during and after the War, 
visible and invisible trade, trade balamee with Paki¬ 
stan, effects of devaluation on Indo-Pakistan trade— 
DuiCquilibriuin—^Balance of Trade Problem m Intcr- 
Bationa] context. Tlhie treatment of the subjects is 
iSuminating even to a layman. 

A. B. Dotta 

HINDI 

GANDHI AUR SAMYAVADA ■ By Kishorlal Mash- 
TttUHtla. Published by Nava/ivcm Prakashm Mandir, 
Ahmedtthad. Pp. 1S2 Price Re. 1-4. 

SARVODAYA BIDDHANTA. A Synpo.'iivm. Puh- 
U$hed by Navajivan Prakanhan Mandir, Ahtncdabad 
Pp. 74. Price iwdvc annas. 

There is a fundamental difference between the 
ideology of the Communist and that of the believer in the 
principles of Sarvodaya or Gandhism, though both avow 
that their sole objective in pursuing their particular path 
of reform or revolution is the creation of a classless society 
For, violciUT or ■non-viohncc as a means to this cud 
makes all the difference between the two ideologies Shri 
Mashruwala bungs this out clearly in his book while the 
symposium on .Sarvodaya, to which Gandhiji, Vinobaii, 
Sbri Narbari Parekh and others have contributed, only 
helps to confirm this difference, emphasising at the same 
time that justice must be assured “unto this last.” 

r, M 

I GUJARATI 

VUNAN MANDIR: By Pro}. Dr. Kantilal C. 
Pandya, M A Ph D. Puhhshed by N M. Tripathi 


& Co., Bcftnbav-2. 19B0. ThSeh eard-board. Pp. 4S8. 
Price Rs. 4, 

Dr. Pandya ihes served for a long time in St. 
John’s Colleige at Agra us the Pirofessor of SdeilM 
and is therefore naturally interested in epreadmg the 
knowledge of scientific pubjects and of scientists in 
his own mother tongue. He is a practised and known 
writer connected with literary families both on the 
paternal and the maternal sides. Biographies of 
famous scientists of both hemispheres and of India 
have been set out in easy language, with narrations 
of the works turned out by them and their discoveries. 
A thoroughly valuable work. 

KALBHOJ: By Ramanlal V. Desai, M.A. Pvb- 
lished by R R Sheth & Co., Bombay-2. 1950. 
Illustrated jacket Thick card-board cover. Pp. 346. 
Price Rs. 4-8. 

Kalbhoj ■who is identified with Bappa Rava* of 
Mewad (A D. 734—753), was a king who valiantly 
withstood the coming onBlaught.s of Muslim invaders 
of India, and reignrd over a tounlry glorious in every 
way: a sort of golden .agp lu the history of old Bharat. 
The practLspfl pen and the splendid vision of this 
unicpip nr.vel-'wntcr of prisrnt Gujarat, has recreated 
the state of society prevalent then and presented an 
enchanting picture of the times whuh leads the readej 
into believing as if he was living in those timee. It 
IS a novel whuh will live. 

K.M J. 


TO THE YOIITD Of INDIA 

By 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 

Page 168 ' • Price Re. 11121- 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Draft Second Hve-Yeiir Plan (1956^1) 

Science and Culture writes editorially ; 

The draft Plan-frame of 17 March 1955 aa prepared, 
by l^rofeaaor P. C. Maliaiauobis aeeks to supply a logical 
foundation and a consistent frame-work for the formu¬ 
lation of the Second Five-Year Plan 1956—61. The 
chief aims ore : 

(a) to increase the national income by 5 per cent 
per year, that is, to double it in about 14 years; and 

(hi to create opportunities of work for about 11 
million persons during the plan-period. 

This is souglit to be done, on the one band, by large 
investments in the heavy industries and construction, 
and oil the other hand, by expanding the household and 
industries to the fullest extent. The development ot 
heavy machineries, iron and steel, coal, irrigation and 
electricity, cement, heavy chemicals, etc., would lay a 
sound foundation for rapid industrialization iu future. 
The expansion of bond industries would create a large 
Volume of employment and increase the production of 
consumer goods to meet the increasing demand caused 
by large investments in the heavy industries. 

Tentative targets of production have been given in 
the draft Plan-frame. It is not claimed that these are 
final. In fad, the chief object of the Plun-frame is to 
have the targets revised as necessary by detailed exami¬ 
nation at a technical level. The Plan-frame emphasizes, 
however, that the targets are related to the rate of in¬ 
crease of natioiial income and the volume of new 
employment sought to be created during the plan period. 
Secondly, thwe are technological connections between the 
diScneni items ; a change in one item may require 
consequential changes in other items. Finally, the tar¬ 
gets of production obviously are related to capital in¬ 
vestments. The targets are thus basically inter-connected 
and also related to the rate of investment, the rate of 
increase of national income, and the rate of creation of 
new employment. 

The chief merit of the draft Plan-frame lies in the 
attempt to give a coherent and logical structure to the 
second plan. This is why great emphasis has been laid 
on the consistency between different objectives and 
targets of the plan and balances between supply and 
demand at every stage. 

It is interesting to observe that this type of planning 
requires thinking at a physical level. In fact, ai one 
time there was a good deal of controversy tdiout the 
alleged conflict between physical and financial planning. 
The fact of the matter is that a financial counterpart 
can always be arranged for any programme which is 
physically realizable but the converse is not true. The 
dr^t Plan-frame has clearly pointed out that the 
physical and the financial approach are but two aspects 
of the same reality. 

Some of the basic ideas of the new approach were 
given by Professor Mahalanobis in two papers in 1952 
and 1953, in which he reached the conclusion that for a 
wdafaetoiy growth of the national eeononqr ft wouid 


he necessary to have an average rate of inveeUneni of 
at least lU or 11 per cent and that a large part of si^ 
investment should he allotted to the heav^ indnatzieo. 
Both these ideas have fuund expression in the draft 
Plan-frame. 

Work on this subject in the Indian Statistical 
Institute was mure systematically organized when baaio 
studies on planning for national development w«0 
inaugurated in the Institute by the Prime Minister 
November 1954. Since liien there was rapid progress. 

We understand that the Central Statistical 
Organization (which works under the technical guidanoo 
of Professor Mabalonobisl has been closely associated 
with the studies on national income form the begi nning . 
From December 1954 leading economists in the Eiconomio 
Divisions ot the Planning Commission and of tbo 
Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, 
began to work with the statistical group and 
the draft Plan-frame of 17 March 1955 represents mticb 
of this joint thinkmg. The group was also helped iflf 
many ways by exchange of ideas and experience witb 
a large number of foreign economists and statisUcians 
who worked as visiting professors in tlie Indian Statistical 
Institute during the cold season of 1954-55. 

It is important to notice that tlie draft Plan-frame 
is not a copy of any foreign model. In the economy 
of more advanced industrial countries there is a conflict 
between consumption and investment. It is usuaflv 
stressed that investment can not be increased without 
tightening the belt, tliat is, without reducing consump¬ 
tion. In the draft Plan-frame, the strategy is IP 
increase both consumption and investment at the lima 
time. In fact, it is the surplus production of consume 
goods in the hand industiics which would enable large 
investments being made in the heavy industries. 

The draft Pian-franie proposes to restrict fuithcc 
expansion of factory production of such consumer goods 
as would he competitive with hand-made articles until 
unemployment has been eliminated. This emphasis OA 
the Use of hand products is in keeping with the cultural 
traditions of the country. However, once the fear of 
unemployment is eliminated, it is proposed to expand 
the factoi'v production of consumer goods to attain a 
continually increasing level of living in future. 

Although much-needed emphasis iuis heen given to 
industrialization, the draft Plan-frame has token into 
full consideration the need of expanding agricultural 
produetion and giving increasing attention to ruxal welfare 
tlirougli Community Projects and other measures. 

It is also wortli noticing that the draft Plan-frtim 
does not contemplate nationalization of organized induo- 
tries on ideological grounds. In fact, its emphasis is OB 
tho expansion of hand and household industries whids 
are all in tho private sector. It advocates tho use of 
electricity to supply power for small-scale and housO' 
teld industries and is thus in favour of a wide diqiosdl 
of industrial producton. 

The pattern of economic growth T»aalix«d fat l)w 
draft Plan-frame is thus quits diflersat icon 
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ments iu U.S.S.R. aad the socialized countries. The 
present approach has its roots in Indian traditions, is 
suiteil to Indian conditions, and has J>ecn the outcome 
of some hard jliinking on tlie part of Indian scientists. 

As far as we can judge the ptojin.^-als made in the 
draft Plan-frame would Lc of great adianlage to the 
agriculturists, artisans, the Jaboutiii}' classes as well as 
to the intelligentsia. Tlieie would be no nationalization 
on ideological grounds. 'I’lie public sc elm would expand 
at a faster rate, and the private seetoi would have an 
expanding and assured inaikil. I'lie only liasic change 
would be a leslricliou on the unlimited exiiansion of 
big busine.ss wliicb is ines;a]iable in ihe conicM ot the 
Avadi resolution of the (longnss paily ulliiining Us faith 
in progress towards a -onalisiic iiattern id eeononiy 
in India. 

The diall Ptan-franie ot 17 March Ida.') i' 
accompanied hy a siippoiinig pa|iei of I’l .M.iich PlSo, 
firing mote dciaileil infounation ahoni Mi gels and i!m 
financial iiosiiion. piepurcd by ihe l'’coiuiniic Divisions 
of the Planning Commission and ol the Dcjiartini-nt id 
Economic Allairs in coiisulialion with the* Central Statis¬ 
tical Organbaimn and the Indian .Si.ilisiu.il Insninte 
The dralt I*lan-fianu' and the Scnelanal working pajici 
reprc.sent iniicli joint iliinking and ate eoii.-islciit witlii 
each otlicr but not nicnlical Ihi- draft Plan-iianie is 
more coinpri'hensivc. and eovois a wide rangi- of cjncvstioon. 
ol economic policy and aclmini.siiatui and consuiulional 
change.s. 

The draft J’lan-fiainc ol IT .Vlarcli I*>;">,> and the 
supfHirtiiig .Seciclaiiai jiaiur ol 21 .Maicli Id.j.r wcie 
considciccl by the Pane! ol Keonciinisls (i oiisisiing of 
17 leading economists of India wiib Sliii C 1). 
Deshniukh, Minister of Kiiiancr, as Cbuiinuin and 
Professor D. jK Cadgil as Vue-Cbaiiman j cil ibe 
Planning Coiimiissioii on the I'lli, dth and iOtli Apiil 
]95.‘> 'Jhe Pane] ol Leoiioinisis subniilled a Mc-inoran- 
cluni on llic' drati PJaii-’fi aine wliicli also has been 
released by Covernmem 'Ihis .Mc'inoiandnm (wluch is 
practically iiiianinuius with only one nolo ot ebssentt 
gives gent.ial ap|<to\al cd objectives of the dralt Plan- 
Irunie and sliongly supports the liioail linos of policy. 
At one lime llieie was some, conliovoisy between, 

slatihliciaiis and ecimoinists which now seems to have 
had a liajuiy ending with practically eomjilcle agree¬ 
ment aJjout the jiresi'iil aiipioaeh lo plannjiig 

The three jiaiier' weie eoiisidtacd hv the .Standing 
Committee of llic i\uliiiiial l)cvclo|inient (council on the 
5th May and by liie full Ccnincd ilsoll I which c.onsi-ts 

of thci (’.enlral Cabiiiel the IMaiining Coniniissuin and 
the Chiel Minisii-is ol all 'he States) un the 6lh, 

May; and the clrui'i IMun-liamc was ai i l■.pl••(l 
aus a ba.sjs for diiaded forinulalion cd the sccoinl plan. 
It i.s iiilcndc-d to get leadv a diafi outline of the second 
plan by Ociobci ■! Novinibci of this year, and tuc 

plan Itself by Man li The Prime Minister, who 

pi'esidcd at both the meetings, desired that wide publicity 
sliotild Jjc given to iheso papers. 

The most nniioitaui fealuie ol the pieseni approacdi 
to |>laniiing is its oiiijiliasis on ilie need of detaih'd 
Icehnicai woik lo eiisuie the internal eoiisisieney and 
the balances of the plan It b fully recogiikcd that 
the work of jilaiining ilscdf would call foi a large staff 
of ei'ouoinists. tfalisiu lans, sc ientisls. engineers, techno¬ 
logist- .ltd adniinistr.itois iChapliT 6, The dralt 

Plar I', me cnijihisMes the need of a large scale 
oi{;,ti.i/..e,i.in fill the tyainiiig of teclinical peritpiinel; 
and ■I'.i" il'.' .iiijiorlanc'o ol re-orictiting scientific and 

ic-ho.i)logi‘',il ic-eorch )i> serve the needs of national 
dovelopnif-iu <' hapter 2, iiara 16j. It also gives a 


warning that the existing administrative machinery ot 
Government may prove the greatest obstacle to the 
implementation of the plan, and emphasizes that such a 
IkiIcI plan, roughly twice the «izc of the first plan, caw 
be- iiiiclc'rtakcn only with the full support of the general 
public. 

fii view of the imporiiincp of the subject it is hoped 
that every one inlerc-stc’d in the future progress of Uie 
ccMiiUry would make a serious study ol the new approach 
to (ilanning and ollei eon-liuctivc; erilieisms. 

Wlinievei i hange- may be made in tlic targets and 

Ollier detail- llie dralt Plan-liaine can give a definite 

oireeiioii to eeoiioniie iliinking and -eientifie and 
tc'c-liiiojogical rc-eaieli in tin- country 

'I’lie reader- of Siicnte aud ('ulturc will find it of 
inlere-i lo note- tbat more m le-s similar points of view 
well' e\pres-ed in a -eries ol article's on ■Reihiiikiiig oui 
Eniuie,' which upiiiaied in this )oiirnal eaily in 19.53. 
These ailiele- weie the lesiili c>f .1 spei'ial -ludy oil 
planning liv Piolessor .\i JV Shaha and were later 

jiuldished hy the Indian .'-eienee iNews As-oeiation in 
the loini oi a hooklel. tivllmikiii:: Our I'ulurc. 5 he 
following niav In c)Uoleil • 

■'ll is < li'ar from ihe loregoing -edions that the 
ecoiiinnic laws which ;iii\ Plan 1oi a couiiiry has lo 
lullow are : 

10 ) thill the e\i-liiig piodiutive maihineiy of the 
eountry illie wold riiaeliini'rv is u-ed in a figurative 

-eiee lo iiu Imie .ill iiii'an- of luoduellon i must be 
iiidiniairiecl a! full -lietigili |i\ the t oiii|ui!-oiy provision 
ol adecfuale ilepi ec lal ion (oi iiiiioi tisal ion I I'liis js not 
being doni in India in many imiusiiiiil group- (jule, 
lo.il, tea. (oil on, ehemu als, non and -leel etc ). 
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(6) There must bo larpo now not invostnionts in. 
n('iv |iro(<uclivc onlcrpri.xos -which stiouhl ho nonn-rf to 
iIk niiliirul rcsoiiTcos of the country. For India, if wo 
WJiU really an incri^uso of tialional inooino, and il the 
)(or capita inconu- has to In inercaM-d within a roason- 
ahlc period (iluuiiliiij' of poi laiuta iiicoinc in 10 years) 
ue most have O..-..20 If, invest annually two thousand 
(Miles fot the next 5 veais in national enti r\ii i-i’s The 
amount should flu on ineieu'-in!.- the national in- 

(oiin inci eases. 

(<•) The investments should lie such tiiat they 

weld laipe over-all ilividend ir. lar{;e /’ 

id) In an ovcipo|iiilaieil loiintry 1ik> ours ifu. 
late of po|iulution ftiowtli -lioiild he kept down as fai 
. 1 - ptai In ahle. 

It docs not ajipeai (lossdde that the tioveinrnenl i an 
t.ike niiieh aetivi' steps m id), exi e|ii hy juojiatianda 
and i-ducation This luu-l he left to ''(lod foi the 
pi' •i-nl. as one of the lioinli.u [danuejs -.aid to I’mlc-soi 

\ \ ilill. 

rhe conclusions (oi. i//i i<i eiuerge a- couse- 
ijlienccs of till (iiiieial laws of ceonoinu s wliiih an of 
•nivisdl uiijdii at ion. and aic itidcpendeu; of any type 
el |K>liticai ideoloey. lint the tiolilicai idi olopy Can 

icitaiiily aifi'ct all the ihire laitoi- l«t, t/) t. and tf) 

' ith'T iavoiiiaiitv oi advcistl>, a, appamit iiom liic 
analysis of planning in ihe thiee (ountiu-s jiiven ahovi' 

.Mahaluiiohis's 1'^ )' has taken n. !'* and iiisuied 
lor lai{;<' // hy aieijitiiif; I’lof .sah.i - ad (.s ui y of 

"1 heavy, oi tiiodinti I’oods mdusines 

Jl is a haiifiy aiipui V that the Pluimuift (iotimos- 
sion and the (ionrnineiil ol India have now u laijie 
aieasute d acieeaieiil with itu paltirns ot planning 

wliieh i’loir -OI Mahalaiiolie and liis able workiis ot the 
Indian Sialisiieal ln-liluie have indicaled in then 
-tiidies We hope llial ifie ^eeond Kivi-^ear Plan will 
he hased on lliese piiiliipli- and lav the toundalioii ol 
solhi eeononiu vvill-li'iiia ol India's .iVO luillioii.- 

Soiiio of IJfr- in tlu* I'.S.S.H. 

1*11)1 1 'ssoi l)i. I). ( fililia, w 1 ill's ill lilt! 

lUiflctm oj the Ranial.Ii\lir':i Ilu'.tiluic uj Cultuie : 

On lilt invilalioii 'il ihe I nivei-iiv ol Mo-iovv. a 
I leaatien o| six l’iole--oi- and ivvmiIv sluili nls lioui 
•V Indian iimversitie- visiii-d tin ^ovlel I iiioii last 
'Oliimii. 1 went as .i ili li'gale lioni (whiilt.i 1 nivei'ilv 
''ilh ihlee studeills whose lespeilue .snh|c'Is weie 
'■' ■loiv, law, and appind malhi niatu .-. I'he rh-h gallon 
'■ piescnied also ollu i sidi|ii|s iiu hiding eeniioinies, 
'-'liliral soil me, lanaiiam s .uid lileialiiti-. eheiiiisiiy, 
• 'ii'dleine, pharinaeeui n ‘ I !■ VVhih lliai rlelc.galioiy 
' lied some gcneial iiisliiuiloii' like lihruiies, iiiuseuini'. 

id an galleiit's, iIiITmiIU iiienihets ol the didegatiotl 
' ol also ain])le oppoi nuiiiv io veil the iii'iituiion- and 
leiilinctits ol siuilo' lo vvhnh tin ii own aelivith' 

' M- related. It was iheiefore in no sense a ‘conduct 'd 
a.s has liei'ri allcpi d Bctaiise of oin regrelialiK 

■ 'loiarn-c of the Kus“iaii language, it was. of course, 

' essaiy to have infeipielers with us, hui these intei- 
• let's belonged lo Moscow University and were not 
'-■fcssiohal Our s'tudcnt' moved freely m Moscow 

1 actually travelled on then own hy hits and the uiidcr- 
■ond railway to diffcii'Hi places including the Indian 

■ dij.ssy Where the Russiaim could speak English or 
" other language known to us, such as Frcneli. 

' nan, Bengali, Hindi, or Urdu, inlerprelers were not 
' ■' led and conversation vrenl on freely. 


W<: spent a considerable part of oui utiie ,ri the 
(lifTerent departments of Moscow InivetsUv a<i<>rding 
lo our sjiccializations The new tliiri\-l w-'loievcil 

Moscow Uiiiveisity building on the Lenin Hih- is '.'id'-'il 
an arehileeintal beauty It r’omhines niassi'r ncs, isid 

ri firiciiii'iit. il houses not only tin- leaeliei- and tie -; 
families, hut .il-o seven thou-and siu,|eni- i,f vvhieii (i!.,. 
oiie tier etnl are gills. Farti student lias a ro-iK 
'uimsfied s|)ij;l.'_.s(.rfted room and eveiv 1 w'o moms liio'c 
an altar lied halli-rooni I ilo not ihoik there is Ju ..m 
other lounlry sueli a gigantii te-uhutial university with. 

■ ufh amenities. 

In the Faculty of Qii-misliv alone ihcrt arc one 
I'undred an<l ten leaeliei- iiielurliut; ihiity-six piofe-sors 
Tills jiidu ates the s( ale on whuh the ddleicni detiart- 
im tits are staffed. 'J*fie pay <•! pmie—or- )- as liiL’h a' 

I lalit iho-and roiihh ' a month In fact in the entire 

''U'let Union profe-sor- .iiul siiuilai intellectuals .iic 

I'lv will, pi-iha[is to,, l.ivi'I'lv lookci) afiei, Dvei 

ninety t'*’i' rr'nt o) the sju lent- ut .Mos'iuv I iiivrrsit, 
r<i<lvc siipiiid' varving Imiii two Ic t mlii liiinrlred 
>'iihlc- .1 month This i- suffuuiil. .i- th' 'luailiih roo’n 
■i ll! Ill till I iiivc'sitv is iw, lie imihh - .iii'l food may 

1 I'sl liM I'liihles H d.tv The f nivrl-itv lO'u-i- )- u| fis e 
M'lii' iliiialiou after the -i hool-leavjiig evaiinnolion. 
.vliiili till -liiihnl- i.ike when gificiallv ifiiv ar" seven 
leni Mill- id'l In till k,-t vi'jr of the loiirse, ilicy 

have t(i do a leilaiii amount ul le-eaiih \fler thev 

p.'i's (I'll with a thploma fioin tin Uiiivirsilv. thev may 

l. ke emploviiK u! o) may ' hoosr tw In- ■asjiitanis' and 
luiisiie a le-eaii II lateei Itlej iliiei var-' lesr'arct) 
lhe\ .lie eligible ((.' tile ( ani/idiitt s diploma. ,\ftcr 
tills tluv 1,111 iiio'icd foi |li( doi iiiiale degree, for 
uho'li suuii moil MMt' ol I'S' I'l 11 vvoik are iieeessaiv. 

Th- Itnivel-itie- ralei loi fiindainenlal -iiiiiects. such 
IS huralnie. hlstoii . econoiincs. ele mi'll v , physV'.-s 
hotanv. zoologv. etc Th- instiiulioiis ioi applied 
suhjerli's, such a- u i linolo'.M , r iigim eiiiig, iiu dieiiie, 
tiiid agriiultnr- ar- noi un'h i the universities but are 

'hrecllv eonliitlled liv tin Mini-liv ul Higlii r I'idiiealion 
with th- e\( ( fitiori of mtdoai iiisUtutiutis. which ar ■ 
(oniiollcd hv the Ministry o' Uraltii. 

In lii'i ii—ioii with till' A nc-Miiiis|i'i -f llighpi 
hdiicalioii ,1 w.is u'vealcil th.T, tin Miiiistct ol Higher 

fiduialion was a iiietalluigi'i and g.ivi teguku lectuies 
at a mclidlurgi' iil iii'liliilion and d-n th- N ice-.Miliiste' 
of -Igi u iilliiic Via- ail 'ii'vii iilliii.il giiii tiiisl and gaV'- 
hrluics in an .igt iciiliiii al i oUcgi Jh' 'ajd li'.ll in this wav 
ill- niinisli'is HI |ii I out.Il l Vvitli holli leiichr'is and 

sUidcnls 'I Inv do no; luluve in an adilUlli“li llivt 
la-lc' f'l'oplc go into dilfcienl In Id- of cniidov iiiCiit 
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according to their ability and aptitude. The system is 
fleiihlc, and it is clear that this ariangemein ensure* 
unity between administration and the people and prevents 
the administration from degenerating into a buieaucracy. 

The scale on wliicli scieiio* is suppuiled in the 
Soviet Union is indicaied by the tact that the Soviet 
Academy of Seieuccs has an uimual budget ot one billion 
roubles, with uhicli it luns one liundrcd and ninety 
irtblituiions. besides the Aiajeiiiy of Science*, there are 
soaeial olhci uiadeiuies, sucli as the Academics o£ Agri- 
cultuiul Science, \!eiJii,ai Science, Fine Alta, 
Aichitectuic, Pedagogy, All iiiesc arc financed by the 
Slate, and tliey all lun numerous institutions. Beside* 
these time aie .sinallei academies in the constituent 
rcpuhlUcs. .Mllogellier there are abbut one hundred 
thousind leseareh woikerb iu the diiiereut iDbtiluliona of 
the Soviet Lnion I'hc univeisilies of the Soviet Union, 
including those of the cpuslitueiit republics, are financed 
by the Ueiitie. A comparatively small university Lke 
the Maim Ihiiveibily ul Tbilisi (capital of Georgia) 
receives an annual giant of about thirteen million 
roubles. We had also oceabion to visit the Lenin 
I'uiversiiy of Tashkent (capital of Uzbekistan), which 
was also geticiously financed by the Soviet Guveinmeut. 
All the scientific institutions I visited in Moscow, 

LiCiiiiigiud, Slalnigtad, Thilibi, and Tashkent had modem 
eciuipmenr, and iiuitc a few of them used electron 
nucrobCopes and ladio-a'tivo ibolopcb—all maunfaclured 
in the Soviet Union. 1 heii piogres'^, particuluriy in 
sonic applied lii’lds, aiipeais to be revolutionary, in 
Tubhkciit it Was loniid lliai iihobjiliatic icitilueis bprayed on 
iho leaves ot collon planls weie bcltei unitiiizcd than fel- 
iilixcis applied to till soil. In ihib woik they arc usiiig the 
most modern isotopic and ladio-autogruphic technique*. 
Agiicultural scientists in Kiissia have shown that high 
yields of crops aie olilaiiied Iroiu a plot of land if it 
IS ploughed only oin e ivei-y ihiec or lour yeais, though 
sowing lb done eveiy ycai 'Hub builds and maintains 
the stvuctuie ul the sod and also eliniinale.s the labour 
of annual tilling. A plough developed by Maltsev has 
Ik'ch very useful in this regard. In the hydiobioiognal 
laboratory m Lcningiad University they have succeeded 
in the artiiicial bnilni^atioii ol uulliuiib ul fish eggs iu 
ordinary vessels with fis!i b)»eiin, both being obtained 
fiom male, and leinale fish by means ol hoiinone 
iDjceiions, In the iahoiaiory of Academician Kugelhujdt 
iu the Bach Institute (>1 llioefieinisiry in Moscovv, liuther 
rescaieh is pioceediUic in the suciessfii! leaiing of these 
fcitihred eggs. This i- a mt'ijiod wliie-li (iroinise^ to give 
enormous yields of fisli, if biniahle conditions arc worked 
out. 

The exchange of iiiofcssors and students between 


India and .Soviet Union ha* been discussed. It seem* 
probable that in future sucli an excliangc iclationship 
may be established. This will he of gieai mutual benefit 
to oui two eoiiniries. 

A« icguids ihe geneial aspect of life in the Soviet 
t iiiun, one eaniini say much, as oui visit lasted only 
about a monili. But, gciieially sfieaking, people are 
hajipy and aie woiking haul to build up a new life. 
Seriousiio.H in woik was found in all walks of life Even 
I'iiildieii quelle up for eniiunce into the children's 
billion ol the 1 enin Lihrurj and iliui in the evening 

alter M'liool hiini's Highly terhnieal butik.B are 

sold out m a lew days aftei publnatiuil 

Construct inn is going on ajiace. In Malingrad where 
only tell liuildiiqjs were said to have Ijeen standing after 
the gieui battle, so many ihoiisamls of houses havu been 
built, and nUo new llicatres, avenues, paiks, etc„ that it 
is diDieull to find iiaces oi liie li.iltle Belli buildings and 
loads uic eoiisliucted by inei hanized methods and the 
progre.ss is exlicmely lai'id. One of tile members of orji 
iltiee.iiion said iliai she h.id gone ovei a very rough 

load 111 a ear in tin: inoiiiing and leturncd in the 

'•\eiung on the same road whieli had meanwhile been 
loiicieled ! To widen mads, iiiigt; buildings arc pul on 
lails undei llie found.itioii and moved 1 have no doulK 
that 111 tulmieal ellicieiitj the Soviet Union is pi'o- 

fiiiiueiil and we .sliould learn the niellioJ of last coilitrje- 
tioi) lioiii them as soon as pos'ililc. 

Kehgioii, as is well known, is not eiicouiagod by 

lh. ‘ .’Stale l.hi liit ollur liaiid, iitizi'iis ate Irec to 

piailisc the lelipion tlnv like. C.liuielics oiid uioiiaa- 
leiits are h-ll as inoiieiln, o| ihe InheMrs, who pay foi 
llieii maiiileiiaace. i kei itie svnods that manage them, 
and apiioint the piiesl~. ( liuielos ,ne laiily lull amt 

imiliahtej les have i oiisideiahli nuinhets ol young men who 
aic being liuiiicd as monk'. In the Cuitiul Asian 
ivi pubiies there an mosquCs hiil leligiou is not a force 
iinniig the people. 

'I'he doriiinating leaiuie ol lile in the Soviet Union 
Is jieoples Jove fot peine. J he woul ‘peace is on every 
body's lips. Childieii m s'hoois sing hyniiis ol peace 
The big Kirov sladinni in L-niiigiad carnes the slogan 
Mir iiiiioo, I'tacc to the woild, in huge lelteis Talk cl 

war 13 jiunishable under the law. I'lie accusation that 

suih a country has uggicssive designs doca not tally 
with ilicse facts. It peace is maintained in the world, 
the Soviet Union will attain uiipreredcnted peaks ol 

pM'diKluiii III ie''(jid time ll i,- • li ni iii,,l (in pMiaMiioinl 
IK iT.ssity hefolc the Soviet Union and the entile world is 
the. maintenance of peace, for which unieinining efforts 

li. ue to bo made. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



Age-Old Tiefi 

T,«v TTspensky. Soviet ^vr^fp^, \m1es in the 
\f'ir< nn(f VfpirM frnrn thr Sovirf Union. June 7. 

: 

liaxT lonjr known Tmtia Truo, niaiiv 
don't know how .inriont and firm aro iho tic^ 
di.it link our two pfople*- Tliai i^ ‘•nnifthinp wo11 worth 
('wf-Hinp on 

\ ihouvirid vrars aeo <^wailhv rniorpriainp Tndrnn 
OK'n'hinia unrolled liofoie the adniirinc evea of Nnr- 
dn rii hraiilira InxiiiTanl eoli ipvfiil Fa'iern fabTira in 
she inarket-p'acea of Cioatoi TVovp-uod ftf‘('iloni-1o\ in", 
‘ala' iii’uhlii' TIuiiiK'h ihi Khirnr ton o of Tiil on the 
htri'id . eai.i\.'ina of Ilii-'Oiii ''ood' honov wax 

< ddf'. .'ptid / liMr andoT fio>" tho Tlilfio i-f''i'»f'nrd tlon’ed 
d'oen !•> the r’-i-pi'in , 1 T' ’ fiom tlii To aloni' praoi'fiil 
p oi( nnilo' ;ono- th' Ifino'l’n .1 it'to India 

*'ine(" tli.at lime th('>’ ^oo in f,.l! coo''' 

till aO'l h rend'. dili'I'tfol lit:i onUf.-ii ■' a'-n'- 

iliai ili' 1 ->nt land of nn-f-'i. land of 'sanderfol O'. 

'lire. and *lalk f;0 rd Tooolo “fndil ilia Tt'di*‘ 

The lr.itrt<~ of Con.do Vh.an doid.i' the aso'II of 
do tinte info Two rnitioo off tio neaia fol lo of tlie 
Vi'ill' wilti the ^onih T!|0 d Tlii'‘-'.in- did rot fo*- 

*'1 Tnd'.t ■ fhr\ ''"oaitn I fid-'d avidt itopo p> 

i.of'' their fi'nn’l'-hin avith ht r 

In the Tith renliirv irfir e ihiili Mat- Itefoie the 

t tlt.'oot'Os lieaL'' of Poltuolli'' * iTaf'h fit ' fittinr tt in¬ 
to ihe t'ohh'ii v'tnd* -"'f fto M d d> n eoi'.f ,1 Tlit'-iiaii 
inpiar. d in India lie hail inatle hi>- avaa theie hv 

'ainl .an.I hv lea .antf hi'- I'anie w.ai- Afanasv ’'fikilin 
"lereh.ant and trai' ller a m.in of inielli -ent e anil 1. ind- 
ne"! lie upont «evernl a e.arv waiiilerinr nhoio the 

f”dinn marketst aOil tennili". liaiir.* in town-; ,ind ■'il- 
h-re',, <-tndvinp the nnfanidiai avoiM with ra’ea that 

''070 keen and «'mpatlielie Rea-erenflv without a 

iiaee of arroETanee or ■JUperioiita he noted and reeoifle.l 
eiera-thinit that he ">1"’ like a inie ftiorol For een- 

'niie- ifterward" hia avnrda wtte teaij .and re-reml in 
his snew-oovered native land. nron«ine an nndvinp 

inlerest in the tultrv land of the Manth The years 

dew by the deeaden marehrd P!i«t. the eentutles elap<aed 
^h't only the people hut the Ale-eow peaernment itself 
i 7‘ran to show a far-elphted interest in the life of their 
lisinnt sniiihem neiphhonr ITardV had the prrat 

■trninp-point in Hussian histora that is hound nn wi'h 
^'efer I hecrin when the Fn'hassr of *-eniT0n MalenVv 
lopifirted for India. Shah Auranpweh reeruved the 

‘‘Hnseoautes *’ For five vears Tlilssians lia'ed and 

'tied t)eae<-fullv heneath the hlne skies of Tndit 
'.Vhen they departed for home they bore avath them a 
'''•uipe pift from the friendly land, an elephant, an 
''itnal neyer seen before in the north 

Apain Indian merelffints appeared in iRnasia. 

' titire settlement.s of Indiana had sprunp in Astrakhan. 

' “ide the Caspian, bv the bepinninp of the 17th 
•iiiiiiv Indians made their way up to Moscow alonp 
" Volpa, and proeeeded even farther north, to Yaro- 
■‘ayl. 


Ml the'r, nf roiH'O -.' l ■ . '<(■ -i-n'. ' 1 , -r • '-tr 

r.are meefinps between two per.-p nnd pruerfid peoples 
Tn the IHth centiirv the.-i- meetinr^ {rrew more 
frf'qiient Now, ,as In times past, resottrrefnl brave 
Northerners fonnr? their Witv to the alhirinp hands of 

tin- Fast Filipp Ffremov the AlaU.nsov hoithers and 
h.afael Dolihepov laid new paths in that direction A 
lively interest in Imli.in lanpu.ipis and th^ enltnre art 

and literature of the eoiinltv er%-t.dli'/efl ,ind prew 
steadily .ainorip our seholars 

At tlif turn of th" eeninr' K t'oti?!'! ,> well hn'iwn 

Hussian historian of the time (nri'di"-’ oiu literature 
wiih a tre.asiue of Indiaii h-tlers whin he tt tnslated 

seenes front the K.ar imrin spoke with 

.tdtuir.alion of the pearls of tioe[i~v n'tl inferi.ir to 
TTomer’s that were scattered thtoiirh Krlii’isa's im¬ 
mortal work A> ahoitf the -.'Uie tit'ie he found .s'lionp 
a Itnnch of old ni;iniis(ttpt- .1 u -th h' Vhi’'.' i Nikitin 
writl'-n *hifv r■'^'u^ie- hef . 1 . '.o rJ. Krvortif 

Thlt^r 9s', 7S “Till Il'fli.iT" h- o-I of !> i-.'i I't'ffire thev 

knew .dtotu Fortup.al Hnl’i.i-l ruL'^iri” Kat.T'tnn 
wroli- wilii tu'tlifi.'ible priile 

Fiualh nu'iliTii liiiies [i .1 l')tii iiiilurv 

Hi'ssi.vn- learned more ; ht ’U 'O-- tifi loe iov- and 

sufl-rin’." of lire injuslt iou- '"i, t..m-h "'tie Indian 

]ieople wii'jlied rlowi> I.' ’' e I'lh- '.-.the- ToVe of 

fore'Eti on-nit.itiou A hun.lT -d — - h"-alre.idv 

Tn-se.) ■ inre out ehlhlifi. fii--: 'e,,! o- Tluik-v-k's 

hidiani Ir.anshition if'e foui h>ne wi-. -'i.r'. ,if the love 
■ if \al:i 'ltd Tlatt'at anti T’o Ala'i d-' 1- ila ha- herenie 
as famil'iir to us ,1; the O.K -e' md 'to fliad as one 
of ihe fine-t iiiodui lion- of .Tfi.ru'lt 

Tn the-e one hun'lerd tej’s U' li'tle wat-'r lia' 
Powed dntiu tlm A'nlr,'i md do Citfo-. hut o'lr r\es 

slil! drink in wi,h e.apei eu-io-it, it-.' mi’idiTfid n’ot'U- 
nietits of Titd'an .art. ft un 'to Mte leoiil.s of the 
Ai.inl.a to itiat ndrael-- of in ' ii h's die Ti' Atah.'d nnd 
we thinl- to ourselves • tl'en Is s<uiti"'diii' etuslselv 
similar hetween Indian areliiiei 'uie not the uoasierniefo’-s 
of old Russian arehi>ee'ure in do- fli.elu of Tndirn mortar 
and the fanlast<- hieini - of St Rasir. r.itliedt.tl 'he 
ittos] heauiifiil of ATo'-'om‘ s old 1 h'lt lies 

We listen alteniiti-'v to !h< mail it,- spains of 

Sanskrit verse and our Ru-si.ii' ear d leeti tiianv 
fatniliai sonnds, while dwellers tn Cii'S'id Asia and 
the Traiiseanensiis find f.inijhar toot- in u as welt 

The hire of the entved temtde of Afadu'a, ;ind tin 
sfinorons vers ’s of the Rannt.''U ,7 an ! th" m trvtdlous 
lines of the pnttieo of the Fondana eti.nfta erow more 
nnd more dear to us. But tleai',- than the nt.ul'le and 
rtorphvritie tomhs, mote allii'inv tlian itw heiuties of 
Renpal rtw-ea and tall palms t' tlie ftiendslup of ttu>»e 
who senlptured and wrote, raised .and eie.iled alt that 
those who mined the niliies ,tnd saiipliires for the 
.altars of the prim po<ls of ohi ftieiidsltiti wilh the 'irt'- 
less arehifert. plouphinan soturwriier sam' and fiphter 
with our aviso and noble btoitier, the eommon man of 
India. 

For y-’ars our hovs and pirls have sufTwed the sor¬ 
rows of he Indian (leople .Anionp all the eharactcrs 
in Jules Verne; our ehildrcn have chosen' ■for theii 
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fo\nuiiir Captain Nt’tno becaupe hr rouRhi for India's 

li W'dom. 

Grneiations of Russians havr studied with wrath 
and indi;;nation the niapnifirf ut paintiii!: <'f our Vrrrsh- 
rliaf: in showinp Rrilisfi fiiin^ aimed at the barks of the 
Sr|)oi heroes of 1857 'Woiarn pazr at the painiinp 
mib anauish in llirir e\rs, nien with rlrnrheci fists. 

In ihr T>tli rentiiiv v,r liratd alumt India, but we 
hejird it from abrn l)|is AI the lieirinninp of the 2 Chb 

< eiiliny India fust speki’ lo us fiei'rll thiotieli the great 
f'agoie TIri \eirr motrd and eaplivaird us. Rut 

oiib in Keeiil vears ha\e we and vou had the opportu- 

nii\ (irr 1 v to stand shimidei to slinuldet in mankind's 
(leieeful riideavoiiis. and sirelihinp out our hands funk¬ 
ing siiaiglit into each olhei’s r\es. to sav • gicrting. 

In Ollier t 

The last few v<‘at- lu»\e Inouglil u- .'soviet people, 
areal jov : India iias come to \i-il us! 

In Moscow and I.enmgiad ami Kiev people have 

stood from morning till night w.iiting In view tin work 

of India's artists. Huge- ciowds jammed the cinema 
hcruses wlieie the nnluiiinale owners of ,‘'T)o Righa 
/.linin'' collapsed from i ^llallstioll, Raj Katuir strupcled 
,.ud fiiumjilied in “'\vi.ita". llie downttodden ehatae- 
II IS in the “\udhivan" died ‘sioiil iik'ti and women 

were delighted by the age-old .ut ol C.oidnath admiiid 
■'ll- tendej lilliiuies., of 'lata C.hoijdhari ; with b.ited 

■iiealli they listened to ihe ^oi(•e' of Muir peasants and 
the chords struck fioiii iivsli iiinenls unknown to us. 

In all this they luisisic nlIv -ouelil what is must im- 

I'lUlant : the Iifi- of .1 gnat |io<.>ple. the ii |o\s and 

lofies. 

\l’hni )0\ in the c oiisc loustii s. |li.,| although thou- 
.■cn.c|s of kilometies. dozens of deatei's of latiliidi; 

I iiaiale iis. althoui’h tin his|ori''s of out eouniries are. 

0 dissimilar and out c'llliiiis dilTei'iit yiuii artists 
Iri'iv tears fiom our eyi-s .-111111 \oiii -oiig- go snaiglit 

o our heaits ! We are luollieis ! If we leallv uiidei- 
I ml this no evil force on eailli can opiiose 11s. 

When lender hitih halves ate heguinlng to luiisi in 
It groves, vvteathing the dis|atue to a laint greenish 
•I/.-. el•eTL liaiispaieiil and airidiv fiagiant voin eler- 
'lallv liuinitig situ pout' down its lav- on tieis and 
i.isses unfamiliar lo U' 

Kve-rvlhing in nut two eouniiies |s ililT'-ii lit, 
idiviiluu!. Hill both ill re and tbere we, the jieopic, 

11- t!ie same, exactly ibe same on Ctiiie Comoiin as 
• It •'.atie ffhelviiskm. wi'b llu same di-siie lo live nut 

I'- lo n-ioiee, not suifi-r the sauie de-siie free-ly lo 

■ hale fiet liumaTi h.il'pni'-'*- 

Thal is wbv llie same- luimaii ilio'igbis hopes ami 
'I'siies live- in the Mathfis lun.-Ji- and the- Siheriait 
iii.'.t. in Hoinbay and 111 Leningrad anil tlie same 
leas^iouale weuels— tieaee lov, frieiidshi]t of nalion^i, 

'l■l■llllnl ling out. 

Matt IS weak when, he goes inio halth- abme Hut 
-ogi-ther with his filends he can oieieouii- all enemies 
■ 'lillirl. the pi 0 (de,s of llie' W'olltl e .in elo ailvlllitlg . they 


are invincible in the struggle for peace ; there is no 
force capabh- of staniding up against them. 


Bhootla'ii Call<Hl Typii<*al of Fret* World 
Spiritual Forcets 

Wasliiagioii. .May 26 Hhooilan Yagna. led bv 
Vinoha Bhave. has heen eili'd as an oiilstnnding example 
of rurrent spiritual movemeip/s ihat (tilliiTenTiate the 
flee lolalitaiiaii sru-ielies 

Columnist Ylalvina Lindsav. writing m the Washinp- 
Inii Posi ami Timf'.-Hi-ralil loihiv s.ns, “This Gandhi 
disei|)le'’ is siejniing U|> iiv voliinlaiv means the dislri- 
bulion of land to the lariilless 

Miss Lindsay says ftitthi'i lliat ‘Winoha's hand ol 
followers desen'be tlieir aetivities as ‘looting with love’ 
The movement is sjiiiitiiallv akin to that ol the .Abbe 
I'ierre in France, who is erusading feu a 'iiuif feu evely 
Freriehman !' 

“Tile Indian nioveim nt. wliii li is demonstrating 
tliat ‘Hourbotis' of any ii.iliun.iiilv ean e\pe.i«-nee a 
change of heart, also h.xs .111 aiialogv in the distiibiition 
of land bv tin- .‘shah of ban 

‘‘Young Hrilein. llaMam leniivsim gti-al grandson of 
llie- poet, who liavelli'il )ei ,1 while -vitli \ iiiiilia s hand 
believes that h/umilmi i- laigilv the- aiiswei lo Tnilia'-j 
neeii to has|i‘ii eiemeimie e ii.inge- b\ ele-moet,itii 

im-lhoils ■ 

Miss lands.iv ti-iaI 1 s ifia! le-iiuvseui ii-einiK li-e lull’d 

ill W'ashington on Ins honk liiiliii'\ IT nlLiris Saint 

Ti umsoie, the (uliiimii'l -av- )iiiiul- il lail lo Washing 

tonians that “manv if iiol all i.| India's UK) million- 
lanilli-ss evi'iiinallv will 1 iillivale .h-.ii-ii- tiaels on a life 
tenuii- and liave a m w pin pose m lib- ,is a n-sult id 
A’iniiba's efToils’" 

ne.si-iibiiig till- Slope and sue 11--.- of hliotnlan. Miss 
I.inilsav says ii i- “i-ivnig Imbaii pi-jsanls rnon 

I oiifnleni-i- in ibe future '' 

Sue!) I’liiifiili-ui-e. -Ill s.iiil. "js synonymous with the- 
-e-llse Ilf jirogress ib.n (.In-ster Howies, fotmi-r 

.\mbassadot lo India, reienib lulil Senale Foreign 

Relalmns Cooimiftee was 1 spei niliy needed by peojile^ 
of iiiilusirially iindeidi’M lojied areas of the world.’' 

Miss T.lniKav eotuluiles “If hhnntlan can maieriallv 
ineii-a.si- the tempo of India s land Tefniin, ii will iiavi 

gieal^ imiiorlani.. tin enlin- deuioiralie vvoilil For 

India s resiills in bringing ahoui eeonurnie improvement 
by democratic means aie lieing measured by all Asia 
against those of China, when lolalilariau leehniques are 
being emjiliiyed 

“Hut the sill ei'ss of tin- bhnoiliin iiusade and o! 
the other t>pirituul movements now under way against 
reoiiomie distress—^wouhl eviri have greater sigriifieanci 
in demonstrating lhal the lieatl is mightier than tin 
ukase " -VSIS. 
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Dr. Jonas E, Salk. Discoverer of 

Anti'Polio Vaccine 

To millions of American parents, the name of Dr. 
(onas E. Salk now means freedom from an annual 
summer-time worry : Is then; dangei of my ihlhl con- 

tracLing jioliomyolitis this na-ason ? 

The annoniM'emenl larlier this week ihai the vaccine 
developed hy the 40-year-ol(| liniveisuj „f Pittslmigh 
tesearcher is S() to ‘X) ]ieieent ellc-ciive has hrought 
lonifou to people ihioughoiU the world Kegarded as 
the firsi preal arlvuneconent in tin lighi against the- 

eiijipling discs-ise, the Salk vaccine is also heiiig liaihd 
us “one of the greatest events m th. histoiy of 

itieclieine.’' 

What of the man behind this niomenlous discoveiv? 
Jc'iias Salk was lioiii in Manhattan. New Yoik City, in 
l'M4, the eldesi of three sons o( a wi'iiien's wear 
liianiifaetuiei . lie was u piecoeious \oiiiig'-tei with 
iiniisnally iwat and tidy haliits and eiiuallv precise ways 

o( classifviiig ideas ,\t If) hc' graduated Irom Towii'eml 

Hauls High .Si hool and at ]‘) from the fiolli'ge of 

New York 

After a period of inlerii-hii>. whuii followed his 
pa'-'iiig fioiii New A oik I iii\eisil\- Ml (In a! School. 
S.dk Wd' cthe.'iih --o Illteie-led III li-e.iiih |)i,ii he did 

l|o| even « (in-.id('i going inlc) loilliile pi.iclne ln-l<ad. 
.he won :i National Hese.iri li f oiin< i! lollow-l'iii tor 

Work on xiue-i"-. and weiii to ihe Pni\ei-;i\ ol Mo Incan 
to woik tiiidei his OIK-lion piote-sor. ! >' I hoiiia- 

Fiaiicis. Tr It was 1)|. rr.iiicis -who wa- lo i lunge 
(d oahialing llie sue c e--. of ihe ma--- S.ilK v.n iiiir le^ls 
made last snmnier. 

Ill l’t-17. l)i . S.ilk with Ills will ,ind iwo Volin.' -oils 
(there, is a thiiil now) went to the I iiivcisitv ol 

l’ilt‘-huigli lo Sian a villi', lalic'iatoiv l''oi the fiisi few 
iiiorillis fi,. siiK k to Ills fii't love, ihi inllneiua vinis. 
hill soon ill' deeided lo "look into this polio prolil' ul 
to sec what ii was ahoul.” 

(itilei a g.iani licun the National I' (•iiiulalion lot 

liifiiiilile l’aial>-.i'. S.ilk siuip d work in l‘M<> classifying 
the V IIions known sirain- of polio vimi- 'I lu la--k took 
tliiee vears .'"id eci'.i And hv this time Salk 

iiiid Ollier i< iili''ls had found that all known stiaiiis oi 
pcdlo virus 1 (Iiild he ( hls'died into ihtee types, which 
ineaiil that .inv since'—! .d vaccine would have lo 

priiteci againsi ihiee liifTcrciil viruses 

Of great value to Ur .Salk's icseaieh wa- the tarliei 
woik done hv Uoelois .lohii F EucI'Ts, Thomas H 

Weller and Fiederiik C Kohhiiis. who had found a 
way lo glow polu' viiiis in iion-nci toils tissue kepi 
alive in fl'Usks and lest luhcs This discovert brought 
the three scientists the lO.Yl Nohcl l''ri/e m Medicine 
and Physiology. 

Step hy painstaking steii, Hr Salk made cvi'crinienial 
vaeciaes and tested itn’tii in monkeys In .Tune l'k'i2 

he was .satisfied he had a vaccine safe enmiglt to be 

given to liuinaii beings. Still, for utmost safely, he 

decided that the first siih)eetw .should be tho-e who had 
already leeovered from polio. Thus they should be 
itiimime to further disease, but be could nieasur- a 

lisc in, ibeir antibody level it the vaccine pTodiieed, as 
lie exptvctcd. a booster effect. It did. 

Salk’s vaccine consists of viruses of all three tyncs 
of paralytic polio, with a .solution of formaldesyn to 
make them harmless. When injected, the vacq|ne induces 
the human body into setting up a defence against polio 
virus invasion by producinig antibodies. 

In 1953, Dr. Salk dest'iibed his encoiu-aging results 
in a ttation-wido radio broadcast, and—though fellow 


scientists were' still sceptical—by this time he had 
pained the eonfidenee of the officials of tiie Valiona! 
Foun'daiion foi Tnfariiilc Paralysb. 

The National Foiinclaiion last snmmei finiinred the 
gigantic jirojcet involving altccgeibc'j' atifuovimatelv 
I IktOCKM) Amc'riean -ehoo] cdiildren f)f this number 
•IIOWKl were actually inociikiied w'itli the- “salk vaccine, 
tile i-em.iiiuler lietrig given inieetion; of a idncebo 
fwliieli lia*. no cfFecll or me rclv serving a- cc.ritrols. 

Til all there were ll.'t ej-es of jiolio among the 
vaccinated children, w'ith 71 of the case- resulting in 
paralv-is One child who had been inociilaled died of 

jiolio. hut it was found that ihere were -pec i.il and 
iimisiial ciiciinis’anees in this en-i Among the chihben 
iindei observation, hut not vaecinaled there w'ere 7.'>0 
e.isi-s of ih(. disease, of which hFc involved paralvsj- 
The evaluation repot ■ on the mas- tests revealed 
llial even when jiaralytic polio simrk. the scvctiiv of 
paralv-is wa- lessened hv tlie vaccine and chances of 
eoniplelc reeoverv Were impiov'ed 

Dr. Salk himself -aid the test- -bowed hinv how to 
meki (lie vaccine even mole iffeitiv bv giving the 
thiiil “liiMisler’' -hel -even month- afler the first two 
inieetioii- instead of mvirig all three in a five-week 
tKiiod as was done in the f>-ts Tie hdieve- the h'V'ster 
'nil (lion -lioidd have tlie el7< i 1 of extending polio 
imi' ioiilv foi .'ll iiiili hnit, penod. perh.ips years 

The scir I I — of I'lie aiiti-nolio !, I- -el- ill motion a 
rS-'Villi’ luogi.Tiinie I'f Imimini-alion again-l ihi" 
dt e.i-< wliiili will inoiiHiii madv fifl million Ameiiexin. 
. 1 lidreii 'III "Iv -i\ 1’“^ ohatm.n eiiii'’al fnms have 

'l.iiti'i di-iiilnilioii (f the v.K'ipe. and the F Govem- 
im nt iiinoniiei d that v.ilidali.) exjion lieecue- will he 
■I lino d for .I'ipoiii'.' the vaecim ovec-ea- One' pltar- 
iiMi I n'l, al fi'oi h i- ..nnouiiei d ihat it iilan- to extmit 
10 Del ein of ( nricit I'l o.hii I inn of the vaccine tfiroiigh 
c-l.dili-hed eomni'ici.il c liaonel- 

AA'Iiile die Naiional Foundation, vvhuli hi- a Salk 
v.ieciiie -toi kpih foi OtllHtOOO vai'c in.ition-. will earw 
out .tn e\|.'n-ive immuni-.(lion piogramme in 10,vo r 
FS -1 hoed-, it- part ieiiial ion in the |•^od^ICtlon. 
'li-iiilmlion and adiaiiii-tr.ilion of the vaeciiie will cease 
after this. 
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It is wdl to remember that the entire coat of 
developing and testing the Salk vaccine was paid by 
the Ameiican people through their voluntary contri-. 
biitions to the National Foundation’s annual “March of 
Dimes" fund-raising campaian. 

To Dr. Salk, his success brings no noar-forlunB, as 
the vaccine is an unpaiented product ITis reward it 
the satisfaction of sprvmg mankind. But to the man 
who, when asked wliy be devoted his life to reeearch, 
said ; ‘Why did Mozart i oinpos, nniNic this is reward 
enough.— IJSIS. April ]j. 195,'> 


Another Anti-polio Vaccine 

The Press has already pointed out, in con¬ 
nection with the discovery of an anti-polio vac¬ 
cine hy Doctor Salk, the exi.stence of another 
niiii,-polio vaccine discovered in France by 
Professor Pierre I,epine. 

Jean Diwo tvriles on this suhiect in the 
Krctich Weekly Pari.s-Match : 


"This vaccine is identical in its jirinriple with 
that of Dr. Salk and differs from it only in a few 
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technical details; in particular through 
a comjiosition more appropriate to the 
fight again.st poliomyelitis such as it 
IS observed in Europe and through 
its preitaration from chickens' embryos 
instead of Rhesur. monkeys’ kidneys. 

for PiciTc f/tpine the problem 
is not posed in the same way ua for 
hi.s famous Americ.-vn fellowscienlist. 
*Wc rnual not ‘Sorgei. he recently 
s|..i'(.l. (hat in France at least 857o 
<d tile ihildriLi get sponlaneousTy 
iiiinune ’’ 

ft’ Iced, through a curious paradox, 
po' ■ is the unexpected counterpart of 
1)', Cicne, The disease takes various 
bums is countries where children ate 
iiel I'ulurally irnmune from it, Intcause 
they live in almost iicifeci conditions 
of cleanliness : such i<- the case in 
tile United States and the Scandi¬ 
navian eountiies. Hygiene in tile 
rounliy. aitively pursued in America, 
has develojied exactly in the same 
proportions as poliomyelitis. 

“If all children would rub their 
slice of bread and butter against the 
walls before eating it. thete would be 
miieh less polio,*' a speeialist of the 
Pasteur Institute declared recently. Tt 
w'as of course a sally, hut there was 
some truth in it. For one, serious form 
of poliomytiitis there are 99 others 
which disappear and leave no more 
trace than a cold in the bead would. 
We catch them without even notidOg 
it, but they are miraculously usofnl 
to us : they vaccinate us against the 
acute form of the disease.” 

Professor Andre lysmaire writes in. 
his turn in the journal Le Monde : 

“Tt is not really a question of 
discovery. (1) The general principles 
of vaccination have been known for 
a long time. Pasteur had clearly 
defined them and he knew, according 
In lb(' CMSC.B, how fo ii“(‘ gcinis. killed 
or onlv attenuated. (2) For a long 
time formol has been used in the 
preparation of vaccines. Formol Is 
an energetic genn-killer and is used 
as such in the preparation of “killed*’ 
vaccines. Tt is also an agent for the 
denaturation for proteins, thanks to 
which the doctors Ramon and ZoeDer 
were able to tranaform cor- 
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tain loxina into antitoxins, that is to say prepare very 
ujniply efficacious and safe vaccines, wiiich were very 
soon used the world over. 

Fnnuol has llie saoio denaturing eSect on certain 
vims which it U'ansfomis into anavirus free from patho- 
('cnic F>o*vci hut capable to confer to the organism a 
fliw.ific immunity. Accoidiiig to Dr. Ifamon the anti- 
polio vaccine is an anavirus. 

t.ii Anti-polio vaccination is not sumuied up in this 
mJc vaccine made with fonnol and killed. They have 
nude cxpcritiienls with live vaci iiics hut attenuated, 
liz, coniaining living viiiiv capable ot giving iinrau- 
niiy without giving the disease. Expel intents are pro- 
cev'ding 

These jiiiiiciples having been known for a long 
nine, why have they waited no long to perfect an effica¬ 
cious vaccination '< It is because the ineana of obtain¬ 
ing the neiessaiy quaniiiic- of vitus have been known 
•>u!\ lor a few yeais. Thcie lies the tiuc discovery 
made by Dr. Eiiders who leceived lor this the Nobel 
I’nze. The jiiuieiiile is simple • as the viius develops 
only on living lells, the ipK sioii is to iisi;, us breeding 
jiluee, a culluie of lissue oi ti-suc kepi alive in u pro- 
|iei nuliilive iliiid. 

btarimg >iroiu this [>ilniiplc, uuiiieious workets be- 
laine iiitciealed in the muking ol viiiis and ul vaccine 
m every Joim, killed oi alltuualed. injectable or 
aigesiable. And in this compiliiion Fiencb scienliols 
weie not tlie la.st, since liom the veiy beS'nniiig of 
l'15d the Doctors Ulaliic and Matlin ot the I’asleui 
liisiiiuie in Casablama i.avi' vaccinaled iii that town, 
with alleiiuuled ingestable viius, 56^'^ cluldien. 

Admuiing that the vaccine ol Dr. Salk gives prools 
ot Its capacity, must one make use ul il cveiywherc, tn 
Fiance, in jiuilie.uJur V Noltiiiig i, mole unlikely, for 
iioliumyelitis IS not exactly Uie same in all the ooun- 
irit's ol the world lliiis the disiiibuiiun of the three 
slocks ol viius, touice oi the disease, is not the same 
111 Ameiiea and in Euiojic. tin tile oilier hand, the 
disease is iiioic sjucad and uioie serious in the United 
'stales than anywlieie else Finally, one should know 
what IS the duiution ot the immunity given by the 
Salk vaccine. 

For all these reasons. Ptofcs-or Pierre Lepinc. who 
has long been engaged in I lie leseareh ol an efficacious 
vaccine, thinks that at least in Europe the latter must 
be difleieni from Di' Salk's vaccine, and he has per- 
leeled a pailieular technique of |ireparalion. Bui he 
deems that only after a series of most stiirt eheckings, 
iiid when sufficient proofs have been gathered on the 
•nnocucusness and efficacy of the vaei cine and as to the 
degree and the duration of imiiiunity given by the vac¬ 
cine, the latter can then be placed at the disposal of 
'lie medical profession." 


International Short Feature Film 
Festival Held in Tokyo 

The success of the Internalicmal Short Feature Film 
Fbistival held leccntly iii Tokyo attesls to liic iremeudoui, 
interest in this type of motion {iiotuies. 

Short features from eight nations weie shown at the 
’iauiaha Hall in Tokyo on Novcmbei lb, 1!^, and diew 
an overflow crowd with muie than oOU people turned 
away. t« ,...1 

The festival was ai tanged by the Educational Film 
Pruduceis Assuciaiiuu ul Japan, sole organizaiiou of 
short lealure muiiou picture coiupanios, which boasts a 
tnembeiship of moie ilian ItfU pioductlun oulhls. 

I'be purpose of the Icslival was two fold : To 
impiove the quality ol short feature uiuiiuu pictures; 
and to siiiiiuJaie on uiulei standing ot micruatiouai 
piubtenis in this field. 

Films Fbom b N\tio;vs 

Among the films screened were the following ; 

S/vi .iport b'ariLjcUe t.Aigentinal, AuUiaiia Today 
(, Australia j, Donre .Uondmgon ',1 lance Oaijeelmg 
tlndial, Tninavera Sufi Aina ftlalyj, I iie White 
Loitiuieiit fLuglundl, and -Ul oj Japan Ube United 
Slates;. 

Darjeeling especially won licicenJous acclaim with 
Its uiaguiiiceut culoui aud cx 'idietil airuugcmeui winning 
the admiiuliuu of all cunceined. 'Ihe success acfiieved 
by the festival demonstrated tin- stiong desire among 
tile ordinary people lor kin>w!edge of fuieign afiairs 
tl’.iough this medium. Fiulheiiiiure, it was strongly 
urged that this type of film festival should he conlinued 
in the fu'ut' and .-I'Culd 1 m t .1 .i' m 1-1 '\>i, .ii i.iiei 
limes a year. 

Japanese Shohi U in Ihue 

A Japanese short feuiurc, Ute in the Rmiwoy, won 
socolid prize in the doeiinieiilaiv 111 111 section of the W52 
Inteluatioiial F'llin Feslival hi Id in \eiiieo. This gave 
impetus to the jiioduction ol .-lioit featuic motion 
Jill ture.s in Japan. 

Al llio same lime, the u-t ol motion picture* for 
educational purposes has gained wide jiopularily. 

In 1951, 233 .short fealure.s were jiroduced in Japan, 
"fhe following year, the numbtr jumped to 304. Lait 
year. 350 shoils weii made, .ind indications are that 
{iiuduetuiu will exei ed 40t) tins yioi'.-- Injurmatioii 
liullctin, Japan. 
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NOTES 


Home anc^ the World 

'I'hr ClfTif'va Ctinfuonc- iiiaik'- a ntw (iIium- m 
the World Krlahons of all naiioO'- u-u-iou 

fiotwoon llio two iirnif’d camp'-', timt wou' ('iijiimiil ui 
the “cold war” for tlx- last «ix years anil iia' 

hcpii coa-^'dctahly lowered and a reasonable attitude 
iH marked in the hiirher executne ot the two pit at 
Powers 'Hie press has flopped .-.ibie-raiIhnp in 
itussia, and a slightl\ niodeiati tone is found in ihi' 
more sober <if the T* S paiais, tlnnigh as \i'l tlie 
infantile craie for invective pereiste. BtU all Uie 
"^anie, so far so good, wheie ]ie;iiL’ i- loneenied Cl ota l- 
will may come in n deeadi' or so when power- 
dninkinness jiii-sse.s with tlii' reabsition of the tnw' 
s'gni’fl'anee of Nuclear Warfan- Scnnlists have made 
nneqti voftil statements regarding the logical conse- 
tliienees of letting loose the lulli.'-h futy of atomic 
fission on humanity 

Panda Nehru's mission of peace m China taid tlie 
U.S.S.R.. has borne fiuit. ns the world realises. di«- 
pit-e iinprnrious and exceedingly stupid stalementfi of 
certain pcr.sonagcs ii» the A\'e.st. The cold reenrd.s of 
history will no doubt, prove to postciitj where ciedit 
was due. But. tJaudhism lays no stock on credits, as 
the Gita definitely .say.s that there should be no desire 
for credit for a good fiction, ‘‘Ma fale.'ihu kadaihana.” 
And so we are not conceined about ■credit, let lesser 
spirits hanker and argue about that. 

So mijcdi for the world. We have now to consider 
afTairB that arc viUl for the well-being of our own 
people. I’andit Nclmt may be well-satisfied about, the 
resufts of his endeavours regarding the I'.stablishmc-nt 
of jicace and goodwill aniong.st the pt'oples of the 
world, but can he deny that these world-wide peram¬ 
bulations, and long-distance poiirparlcnt have led, as 
an inevitable consequence, to the groas neglect oi 
utftent and essential work at home? Campaigns for 
Peacie, as in campaigns of War, demand a heavy price, 
when executed on the scale attempted by Pandit 


Ncluu, in ti'iiii.s of -ins', and hardship on the Common 
Man, who'c well-being, mi ntal. moral and phj-sical, 
is left in .-haige of incfliciciil and in-ompcteni party- 
Imrkf. while the reall> gnat arc pre-owupied with 
issues that ho oiil'j'dc the homc-preemcio 

li It not Iimi' that Pandit Nehru leniembered 
tli.'it he is nol iiieielv m cha’ge of Foreign Relations? 

Is it not time that all of us came down to earth T 
WLnl matteis if we gi i all ilie ciodit foi esinb!i.shrng 
the -luiit of (iamlhisin abu.ad. it nt Inane we became 
a C., nation, moialh degeueoPe. i.i'uuillv deciepit 
md physioally weak? 

Tile Firi.l Five-Year Plan m roming to n close It 
has achieved a little, m the terms of baic meessitie,^ 
of life, though wc arc \ i r^ fai oF u' vet, where 
siifficienci in fcntectivc diet and raiment and ade-^‘ 
quaev m shelte'- is voneeiiied We siand where wel^ 
were in education and liieracj'. or rather in ignorance , 
and illiteracy', and our progiios h.as hceii rcmarkablv \ 
and lamentalilv downhill in raoinl value,-, and mental \ 
rectitude.^ 

Various ulop-.an scheme.- aic in a formative .stage in 
the framing cf the Second Five-Year Plan. Academic 
controversies are being engaged into on the lines of 
waifnre in merliaeval China, where great armies won 
or lo,st battles without striking a blow M.a,«s employ¬ 
ment i.s being planned without taking into considera¬ 
tion the most easential factors lliat govern the rela¬ 
tions between the job and the workir. n.amely, training, 
fitness and efficiency. Increment of ineomc is being 
planned for--or rather hoped for—without taking imo 
consideration the incvitalile and steep rise m t’lc 
cost of living, jf mech.ainical production is primarily 
frozen and replaced by manmal work. .\nd finally 
decisioas are being sought on the basis of .shibboleths 
and abstract hypothr.sc.s, uhile the entire nation is 
groatainp; under the stress and .strain of inadeqnacv 
in nil spheres of life, on the basie'^nciples of 
progress. ' 
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Big Four Conference 

The “iAimmil” mt'oting of tlio “liig Four" Powers was 
hold m Geneva in the neul-ral tciritoiy of Switzerland 
from July 18 to July 23. The ii.articiiiants were; From 
the U.S.A., ]’resident, Dwight. D. Ei.senhowcr and 

.Secretary of State, Mr. John Te.^ter Dulles; from the 
Uiiiled Kingdom, Prime Mini.stcr Sir Anthony Eden 
and Fou'ign .Secietaiy Mr. Harold Macmillan; from 
the ITnion of Soviet, Socialist Reimbhcs, Prime 
Minister Nikolai Alexandrovitch Hulganin, Foreign 
Ministei M. Vynclieslav Molotov, Defence Minislei 
Mar.shal Zhukov, (.'oiiimunist Parly leadei Nikita 
Khnr-sK'hi’v and Deputy Foieign Mini.slei Andrei 
Gromyko. 

Thi.s was the first occasion since the end of the 
'Wai lu 1945 that the executive hi'iids of the Foui 
Powers were meeting together for mutual consultations' 
The .suhjecl,s for discussion in the meeting were, in 
the Older of di.'-cussions held, reunification of Ger¬ 
many. Euro)ie,T,n Securiiy, Disarmament problem and 
the development of East-West contact. 

The conference concluded with an rgieeraeiu that 
the Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers .should meet 
in Geneva in October next to cons'ider the directives 
of the “Ihg Four.” 

Under the dirrtitives the Foreign Ministers weie 
instructed to consider various propo.sal.s for the pur- 
po.se of establishing Europei.n seiurity and the solu¬ 
tion of the German problem. Accordingly, among 
oilier proposals, (he Foieign Ministers would consider; 

"A security paict for Europe or a part of Europe 
including jnovision for the as-sumption by member- 
nalious of an obligation not to resort to force and to 
denv .assistance to an aggre.ssor. 

“A limitation, control and inspection in regard to 
aimed forces and armaments. 

‘‘E.sl.ablishmcnl between East and West of a zone 
ill whieh the deposition of armed foitces wilt be pub- 
jecl to mutual agreement.” 

The Head.s of the Four GovernmenUs also agreed 
that, the settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by means of free elections 
.shall be inrried out in conformity with the national 
interest,s of the German people and the intere.sta of 
European .security. The F'oreign Ministers will make 
wh.atever arrangements they may consider for the 
pailufipation or for consultation with other interested 
jiartie.s. 

The Directives further recorded the agreement of 
the Big Four “to work together to develop an accept¬ 
able system of di.sarmament through the Siib- 
Gommittce of the United Nations Disarmament 
(ViinmiaMon.” 

The Big Four propo.sed that the next meeting of 
the SuI)- <ajTO iittpe be held on August 29, 1955, in 
New Yorl^and instructed their representatives on the 


Sub-committec to take account of the views of the 
Heads of the four Governments. 

The Four Heads of Governments instructed their 
I'orcign Mini.stcrs “to lake note of the proceedings 
m the Disarmament C'omniission, to take account of 
the views and jiroposals advanced by the Heads of 
Government at this conferente, and to consider 
whether the four Governments can lake any further 
useful initiative in the field of disarmament.” 

The Foreign Mini.sters weic fuitlier imiructed to 
study measures, “by means of experts,” to bring 
about a progressive elimination of bariiers intoifer- 
ing with flee communications and peaceful trade 
between peoples and to “bring about, such free con- 
talcts and exchanges as are to the mutu.al advantage 
of the countries and iieojiles concerned.” 

In conclusion the cliiectives .said “'riici I'Vireign 
Ministers of the Powers will mc'ct al Geni'\n during 
October to initiate their consideration of those 
ejurstioas and to deleTinirie the organi.sation of Ihcir 
work.” 

The British and .\mcrican .spokesmen sa-d after 
the conference that agi element had been reached on 
all points. The Soviet spokesman .-•■aid that thi' con¬ 
ference had “come to a victorious end.” 

President Eisenhower told the final .sc'.ssiou of the 
ccinferenice that “the pro.spects of a hasting jieace, well¬ 
being and broader freedom are brighter and the 
dangers of the ovei-whelming tiagedy of the modern 
war are less.” 

The Prc'sident aclclcd “If our iieople.s in the 
months and years ahead broaden their knowledge and 
understanding of each other as we during this week 
have broadened our knowledge' of eacli other, further 
agreement, between our Governments may be facili¬ 
tated. May this occur in a spirit of jirstice. May it 
re,suit in improted well-being, groaler freedom and 
les.s of fear or .suffering or distre.ss for mankind. May 
it be marked by more of goodwill among men. Tbese 
days will then indeed be ever remembered.” 

Marshal Bulganin said in his concluding speech- 
“There is no doubt that the prc.scnt meeting in Geneva 
of the Head.s of Governments of the Four Big Powers 
has a positive meaning for the casing of tension in 
the relatioms between the Governments and for the 
inevitable increase in confidence between them. 

"Despite the fact that on some questions, our 
liointfl of view did not coincide, on the whole the 
meeting proceeded in an honest atmo.sphere and was 
marked by the efforts of its participants to acjhievc 
mutual understanding.” 

They all recognised the importance of the deci¬ 
sions made in Geneva, Marshal Bulganin added: 
“These decisions will have a positive meaning also for 
other countries and for the strengthening of world 
peace.” 

If the spirit of oo-operation displayed in the 
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Geneva parleys was “thown by all of us,” Marshal 
Bulganin continued, “this will bo reliable pledge that 
the noble goal of (he maintenance of peace will be 
acliieved and I,he peoiiles will be able (o look calmly 
towards the morrow.” 

The coufereuee wa.s pr(\sided over Ity the Foiu 
Jlt'fui.s of Goveinmenls by rotation. 

The Western Powers led by the T’.iS..\. presented 
a rompar.t front. 'Ihey eonreiitraled their emphasis 
on the solution of the German pioblem as the key 
to the oi erall riues(i(>n of peace in Em ope and ulti¬ 
mately of the jieace of the world. 

Mar-hal Bulganin on the other hiiud necoided 
the German ju-oblein only a Eecondary place, emphas¬ 
izing that the Gernian question would be auto¬ 
matically sohed if a general .system of European 
security wa.s e.stablistied. 

The Sldlf.Hnwn'x special '(airre.s]ion(l( lit m Geneva, 
tsliri Prem Bhatia, adds' : “Enlike the Western s))okes- 
meii who were totally .silint on the subject, the 
llussiati J’lemier urn luled the confeuiice of tlic 
importance of .Asian problems, and m (numei.iting 
the eaiisee of relaxation of world tensnm lU'iitioned 
Mr. Xchni’s visit to Rus.sia.” 

The om ss-ion of all lefeirnce to the Far East 
III the aginda, Itriili i savs, wa,s a dis-tinct train for the 
Western view. 

Marshal Bulganin proposed a (wo-iuiint European 
security plan beginning with tlie “fieezing of N.ATO 
anti its Eastern counteiiiart at tlieir exi.stmg 
stienglhs.” The second phase einisagcd the progre.s- 
sive dismatilliiig, and eventual liquidation, of both 
Ibe 15-iiat.ion Western alliance and the 8-nation 
alliance .s-et, up in War.saw in May last Tie also called 
for the withdrawal of all ftircign forces from Europe. 

The Soviet Union had di cided to ilcmobihse the 
troops withdrawn from Austria, Marshal Bulganin 
.said and culled upon the Western Poweis to do 
likewise. He reirt-ted President, Eisenhower’s a.s-.serlion 
that international coti’munLsra was a subject for the 
Four-Power meeting. The conference had been con- 
\ened to discuss the {irnblcm of inter-Slato relation.<, 
not "the activities of some or otlier polititnl partio.s 
in various countries or relations between those 
parties.” 

Marshal Bulganin .said that his Government had 
decided to contribute to the international pool cf 
atomic materials of the Inlemational Atomic Energc 
Agency an appropriate amount of fissionable materials 
ns soon os agreement on setting up the Agency was 
reaohed. 

Referring to the levels of nrm.Tnients of the 
Powers, Marshal Bulganin said: “It would be a fact 
of great importance if this conference were to come 
out in favour of an international agreement embody¬ 
ing our common consent to eatabli.sh the level of the 
armed Forces of the USA, the USSR and China 


at 1 to IJ million men for each, and of Britain 
and France at 6.'50,000 men, and to limit the levels of 
the Armed Forces for all other States to 150,000 to 
200,000 men.” 

Ho further said that m the opinion of the Soviet 
tJovernment, the piesent conference should not wait 
for the conclusion of a general international conven¬ 
tion, which might take a tertain amount of time, but 
should reacli agrwineiU on obligations which France, 
Great Britain, the US .A and the USSR would assume 
not to be till' fir.'^t to u.so (he .A- and H-Bomb* against 
any country and to airpcal to all other States to join 
that declaration. .An exceptum might be allowed 
exclu.sively for i)ui-]) 0 *e.s of defen.-c against aggression, 
when the .Si'curity Council would lake a corresponding 
deei.sion. 

He said that conditions were not yet npe for the 
rc'UnificatioD of Germany and rejected a British pro- 
irnsal for a non-aggre.s.'-ion pact guar.intced hy the 
Soviet Union, the West and a United Germany. 

Marshal Bulganin jiroposcd a 50-.vrar treaty 
embraicitig all Euiopian States irre.speetive of their 
political .synems, and the “two Germanics.” The USA 
could akso join such a pact. 

Reuter say.s that Mar>hiil Bulganin'.* proposal foi 
a new security pact for liiurope w.as based on a plan 
put forward a year ago, but amended to permit 
existing mutual aid treaties to rontinue until the oi- 
[liration of an agewd time limit. 

According to the news agency, the modification.* 
were: (1) The pieamble of thus draft j'lans .*aid its 
aim was to facilitate an eailv settlement of the 
German jiroblein; (2) the pact now cm i^agcd U.S. 
participation: t.Ti it contained references to econo¬ 
mical and cultural ront.acts between Ea^l and West; 
(4) it referred to Chincisp observers on any organiza¬ 
tions which might be .*et up within the framework 
of that part; and (.U it contained the two-fitage 
concept put forward during the Genova talk* by the 
USSR. 

Launching the historic (conference Pre.sidcnt 
Ei.senhowcr railed for start.:ng “diplomacj' in a new 
spirit.” He said that the AVrst wa* ready to consider 
“reciproc.al safeguard.* which are rpa*onab1e and 
practicable” to achieve German unity. But "the 
American people feel strongly that certain people.* of 
Ea.*tem Europe, many with a long and proud record 
of national ex-istrn«e,” had not been given the freedom 
promised in the war-time agreement. 

He referred to the threat presented bv inter¬ 
national remmuni*m and .*aid; "For 3S yi-iirs now its 
activities have disturbed relation.* between other 
nations and the Soviet Union. Its activities are not 
confined to efforts to persuade. It seeks throughout 
the world to subvert lawful governments and to 
subject nations to alien domination.” 

There was the overriding problem of\armament 
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wliki was "at onc« a result and a cause of existing 
tension and distrust. Contrary to a basic purpose of 
the United Nations Charter, armaments now divert 
much of man’s effort from creative to non-productive 
uses. We would all like to end that. 

Mr. Eisenhower continued: “Surjirise atta^'k liuh 
a capacity for destruction far beyond anything whiiili 
man has as yet known. So each of us deems it vital 
that there .should be means to deter such attack. 
Perhaps, therefore, we .should consider whether the 
problem of limitation of armament may not best be 
approached by seeking—as a first step—dependable 
ways to siijiervise and inspect military establishment.s, 
so that there can be no frightful .surjinKPS, whether 
by sudden attack or by secret violation of agreed 
re.strictions. In thus field nolliing is more important 
than that we explore together one challenging and 
central problem of effective mutual in.spcction. Such 
a system is the foundation for real di'-ar.nament. 

The Prc.sident .«aid: "Let me repent I tnist tlurt 
we are not here merely to catalogue our diffiTcnees. 
We arc not hero to repeat the .same dreary excreisos 
that have eharaelerised most of our negotiations of 
the past 10 years. We are here in response to the 
peaciefiil nsjiiratioii.s of mankind to start the kind of 
discussions which will iiijcci a new spirit into om 
diplomacy, and to launch fresh negotiation.s under 
conditions of good augurj' ’’ 

In a .sub.soqucnt statement before the conference 
on the question of disarmament, Pre.«ident Eisenhower 
said on July 21 that no .sound and reliable agreement 
could be made unless it was completely coveied by 
an inspection and reporting system adequate to sup¬ 
port evc'ry portion of the agretment. “The Icasons of 
history teach us that disarmament agreement without 
adequate reciprocal inspection increase the dangers of 
war and do not brighten the prospects of peace.” 

He sfiid that as no effective method of inspection 
of the “true budgetary facts of total expenditiucs for 
armament,” had yet been invented he proposed that 
the Big Four should immediately conclude an agree¬ 
ment "to give to each other a <iomplete blueprint > 
of our milifai-y establishments, from beginning to 
end, from one end of our countries to the other. Lay 
out the establi.shments and provide the blueprints to 
each other. 

“Next, to provide within our countries facilities 
for aerial photography to the other country—” 

Tlic British and French Premiers readily accorded 
their wholehearted approval to the Eisenhower 
"Exchange of Blueprints” plan. 

Soviet spokesman .said that while the Soviet 
Union did not doubt the sincerity of the U.S. 
President, it was not satisfied with the suggestion for 
the exchange of blueprints of military establishments 
and for .^prjal inspection of each other’s territory 
because tYie Eisenhower proposal bypassed the basic 


disarmament issue—the prohibition of nuelear 
weapons. 

Giving the impression tlio Eisenhower proposals 
created in Geneva, Shri Prem Bhatia writes in the 
Statesman: "To another section of opinion in Geneva 
—and this was far from confined to the Communist 
—the American offer was unfortunate because it was 
unrealistic and impracticable. It belonged to the 
realm of phantasy. 

“Inasmuch as the Eisenhower plan was regarded 
as inc.apable of implementation, it did no sendee to 
the cause for which the Big Four eonference assem¬ 
bled, but on the contrary, had eneoiirnged an amusing 
game of competitive argument.” 

The French Premier, M. Edgar Fame presented 
the conference with a “Butter for Guns” plan. His 
plan for an “International Fund for Equipment and 
Mutual Aid” envisaged the use of the savings made 
by arm.s reductions to help industrially under¬ 
developed areas. 

He suggested that the Big Four should take 
initiative in facilitating free cultural information and 
economic relations among nations, as the be.st means 
for ending the cold war. Another suggestion ho made 
was that We.stem Germany should give RuH.sia, as it 
had given the signatories of the Paris Agreements, an 
assurance that it would not use force to obtain the 
reunification of Germany or modifiration of the 
present frontiers. He considered the reunification of 
Germany was the ke^’ to the .solution of all other 
problems. 

The British Prime Minister, .Sir Anthony Eden, 
said in his opening speech that his Government was 
prepared to imrticipafe in a. “security pact of which 
those around the table and a united Germany might 
be members.” He also put forward a suggestion for 
examining the possibility of a remilitarized area 
between the East and the West. 

**Charted at Geneva'* 

The international edition of the New York Tinv^. 
in its issue of Jul 3 ' 24, gives under the above caption, 
a summary of the results of the “summit” talks of 
Geneva. We reproduce the relevant portion below, 
in order to record the reaction of the informed and 
more sober part of the U. S. press; 

Out of six days of talk last week at the anramit of 
the Big Four there emerged these broad conclusions: 

First, after ten rancorous ycara, direct communication 
was established among the heads of government of East 
and West on terms approaching cordiality and goodwQl. 

Second, the Russians nevertheless showed no ngn of 
yielding on the hard issues that cleave the free and 
Communist worlds. 

Third, President Eisenhower asserted the American 
will for peace with a force that left a deep impression 
in much of the watching world. He appeared to hav* 
gone far toward undenmniag the recurrent Soviet prapn* 
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ganda theme—that the U. S. and the security system 
it has erected against communnism are the chief dan¬ 
gers to World peace. 

The nature of tiic Geneva conference was evident 
in the pattern of action that unfolded during the six 
days. At tlie summit iliere were plenary sessions in 
which the leaders for the moat part exchanged pledges 
of good intent and put on the table proposals—some 
old, some new, some modest, some bold—that at no 
time came into detailed debate. 

Below tlie summit the cliploinatie workmen—^the 
foreign nuiiisters^-curae to grips with what proved to 
lie tlie chief question Geneva had to settle. This was : 
How to negotiate in the future on the hard issues 
between East and West ‘i Tlie chief stumbling block 
was the perennial of Germany. As the week wore on 
the ministeis seemed to be wiangling and lawyering in 
the familiar cold-war fasliion. 

Y e.slerday they pas.scd the question up to the summit. 
Inst evening came the agreement : Tlie Foreign 
Ministers will' meet in October in Geneva on all tlie 
major issues in dispute. Discussion of disarmament 
in the United Nations will be given new imjietus. The 
directives from ihe summit lake account of tlie proposals 
brought forth in Geneva. 

Narrow though this agreement was, it was no less 
than any of tlie I’oweis had led the world to e.\|>cct. 
Nevertheless, Geneva made plain lliat diplomatic trouble 
is ahead on the issue ol Germany. It demonstrated 
that Big I'oui agii'eiiicnt on German unification »« re¬ 
mote. The. pressuies on Chancellor Adenauer to deal 
directly with the Russians on unification in conversations 
projected for September have multiplied. 

Ihe prosiK'ct ol dealings between Bonn and Moscow 
holds dangers for the West. Still, the feeling is that 
Geneva has represented a turning for the better in East- 
West relations—if only because tlie concilatory atmos¬ 
phere they themselves helped create and the spiking of 
some of their propaganda guns have limited the 
Russians field for maneuver. 

When Sir Winston amrchill first proposed the 
summit meeting on May 11, 1953, it was not with the 
expectation that the head.- of government could quickly 
reach “hardfaced agreements" on the vast array prob¬ 
lems that lay at the bottom of the frozt'n antagonism of 
f^st and West. 

Rather he hotied to find out whether tho slight thaw 
in Soviet policy following the death of Stalin was indeed 
genuine, and also to capitalize on the war-wcariness of 
mankind, the world-wide fears engendered by the 
appalling spectre of atomic war. 

It was with this aim in mind—that somehow the 
leaders of nations by the very fact of coming to know 
one another better could inspire a mutual trust that 
Would act as a solvent for problems in later negotiations 
•“-that Churchill proposed an intimate meeting, not over- 
hung with a ponderous and rigid agenda. 

As it turned out, the Geneva conference did not in 


all respects follow the Churchill formula. There was 
an agenda. There was an array of exiierts—“Sherpa 
guides,'’ a.s one British wit pul it, heliind “the 
mountaineers’’ at the summit. 

Nevertheless, the Churchill idea was not lost sight 
of in the arrangements for the conference. Thu» the 
fir-l day of the conference was given over to statements 
by the leaders. The plain intent and hope was that 
their opening statements should set a note of concilia¬ 
tion, optimism and resolve. 

Thereafter, the foreign ministers met each morning 
at eleven, the heads of .slate at four in the afternoon. 
In this way the working level—the level that is likely 
to prove acrimonious—^was kept apart from the level of 
good intent and high 'purpose. Then late each after¬ 
noon, to facilitate those “intimale contacts’’ on which 
Churchill had set store, there was a buffet where the 
jpiincipals moved about, making small talk. 

U. S. and Nehru’s Tour 

. 1 . .T .soiigh, tile I’u'.'of liir India 
'.I agile ol .Viiii lira iilld tjie Wllti'i of tlir .'.ibjomed 
e iU'i. li.i^ sent it to ,1' III \ i('\v of 111 ! coni'hision 
el liie Ciinva lalks (ins Icttoi i< of intorcsf; 

To Hit; Eiiitok of Thf. Ni;w York Times 

'I'he United States press, radio and other media 
of information have been quite critical of Nehru's 
visit to the Soviet Union. Your own editorial was 
quite severe. Americans were not happy either to bear 
that Nehru had invited Premier Bulganin to visit India. 
Above all, thfy were quite annoyed that a joint state¬ 
ment was issued by Nehru and Bulganin. 

I venture to suggest that Neliru's visit to the 
Soviet Union, especially in long-range terms, will be 
very beneficial and helpful to the cause of the free 
world. 

Those who have had the opjioriunity of watching 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai at (ieneva Iasi summer and 
later at New Delhi and Rangoon and again early this 
year at the Bandung coiifeiencc maintain that contacts 
with the outside world, and meeting peoidc like Eden. 
Mendes-France, Nehru. U Nu and other Asian and 
African leaders at Bandung, have left a deep mark on, 
Chou En-lai. It is hoped that Bulganin, too. may Icain 
a lesson or two in the free atmo.sphere of a democratic 
republic like India. 

In the de.luge of criticism of the joint statement 
issued by Premier Bulganin and Prime Ministei Nehru 
one very in.jiortnnt point went unnoticed. 

Prime Minister Nehiu has unequivocally declared 
that the activities of the Cominform represent interfe¬ 
rence in the internal affairs of other countries. Not 
only has Nehru come out against the Cominform but 
tho Congress party, the ruling party of India, has 
officially denounced the activities of the Cominform. 

Yet Prime Minister Nehru got Marshal Bulganin 
to sign a statement in which one of the clauijes provides 
for “non-interference in each other’s internal affaire for 
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any reason, either of economic, political or ideological 
cliaracler.” Informed sources in India believe that as 
a result of the Nehru-Bulganin joint declaration the 
Cominforni is likely to be dissolved. If that happens, 
it will be most welcome and excellent news. We all 
know that the danger of overt aggression by the Commu¬ 
nists has been greatly lessened, but not the danger of 

subversion. j . .*■! 1 i ikiii. 

it is true that even if the Cominform was dissolved, 
subversive activities could be continued. But having 
agreed to non-JUterference in the affairs of other countries 
in a joint declaration, if the Communists surreptitiously 
continue their activities, they will be doubly condemned. 
Then Asians, too, will lose all faith and trust in the 
written piumises of the Communists. 

One more point : The headlines and interpretive 
writings have created the impression that the joint state¬ 
ment of Briine Minister Nehru and Premier Bulganin 
took the ‘‘extreme' position on Formosa of handing it 
ovei to Communist China. This is not correct. 

The clause on Formosa in the declaration reads as 
follows : “It is the earnest hope of both the Prime 
Ministers that it will be possible by jieacefuJ means to 
satisfy the legitimate rights of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in ugard to Taiwan” (Formosa) . The 
operative word in this sentence is “legitimate.” Who 
is to decide what arc the legitimate rights of the 
Chinese Pi^ople’s Republic in Formosa ? The Prime 
Ministers did not say that in their ojiinion the “legiti¬ 
mate rights” of the Chinese Comniunisls are that Formosa 
should be handed over to them. 

It is obvious from this statement that the question 
of the “legitimate rights" must be negotiated, perhaps 
at a round-table conference, under international auspices. 
This is not much different from the British or the 
American position. 

And what is even mote important is the fact that 
Prime Minister Bulganin agreed to a settlement of the 
Formosa question by peaceful means. 

Finally, one need have no fears that Prime Minister 
Nehru was “taken in,” during his visit to the Soviet 
Union, or that he is so naive as not to sec the difference 
between dictatorships and fiee countries. Nehru is 
one of the greatest living champions of the democratic 
vay of life and the dignity of man. He has fo'ught 
for these principles all through his life, and he will 
die fighting for them. And. what is more, his faith in 
democracy is so complete and intense that he has no 
cringing fear of communism. 

Vandalism in Vietnam 

The world witne.ssed an unprecedented spectacle 
when on July ..3 Government-supported rioters in 
South Viet Nani attacked the headquarters of the Inler- 
national Truce Supervisory Commission for Vietnam at 
Saigon with the police looking on silently. The demons¬ 
trators, according to Reutvs, “entered the Hotel 
Majestic, ffc biggest in the city, and ransacked the 


rooms of the Indian, Ca'nadian and Polish delegates 
to the Truce Control Conimisaion. 

“Paiicrs and personal property of the Control 
Commission’s Indian Chairiiiau, Mr. M. J. Desai, 
were thrown from the window of his hotel room; the 
public, rooms were also ransacked. 

“Mr. Desai and other Indian, Canadian and 
PuLisli members of the Commission lost all their 
belongings in the atta<'k. A civilian member ot the 
Conuiiissiou for Laos, who was on leave in Saigon, 
was injured.” 

Demonstration against the Commiasion was orga¬ 
nised all over isouth Viet Nam. However, the mobile 
teams of the Commission in outlying areas escaped 
injury. 

Mr. M. J. Dosai, Chairman of the Commission, 
lodged a strong protest with Mr. Ngo Dinh Dieiti, the 
South ^’let Nam Premier, 

Ituulvr adiU: “The Chief of Staff to the Com¬ 
mission, Brigadier B. S. Bliagat of India, said that 
tile Commiasion could not ojierate unlcas it rec«‘n ed 
co-operation from the Government. ‘How lan it 
continue with its work if the safety of its membeis 
IS not as'^iired?’ he asked. 

“A Flench .spokesman said General Jacquot, 
French Commissioner-General m Indo-Chiua, told 
Mr. Diem today (July 20) that he was ‘astounded’ 
to hear of the exce.s.seB after he had the strongc.st 
assuran<*e.s from the Government that the security of 
the International Trmc t.’ommissiou membeis would 
be guarded.” 

The International Truce iSupervisory Commission 
111 a ipsoliition asked for effective .security measures 
for its jiersonnel and hcadquaiteis aud .stated that the 
Commission could not fuucliou without those .safe¬ 
guards. At the request of the Commisaiou the lesolu- 
tion was forwarded by the Government ot India lo 
the two co-chairmeii of the last year’s Geneva Con¬ 
ference, which ended (he war in Indo-Chiuu, bn 
Anthony Eden and M. Molotov. 

The Government of India, on receipt of the 
reports of the happenings m tlaigon, informed Sir 
Anthony and M. Molotov of the situation that had 
arisen and lequestcd them lo issue nccessaiy direc¬ 
tions to the ijuities concerned. The two statesmen are 
leporled to have endorsed the anxiety e.xpressed bv 
tile Government of India over tlie incidents in 
.Saigon. 

The Soviet Government condemned the riots and 
handed a Note to the British Charge dWffaircs m 
Mosiow urging Britain to join the Soviet Union m 
askrag France and South Viet Nam to ensurt' the 
security of the International Commission. 

Tliat the attack on the raembens of the Inter¬ 
national Supervisory Commission was premeditated 
and had the backing of the South Viet Nam Govern¬ 
ment could haidly be qiiesiioned. A few days before 
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the violence was organiaed the bouth Viet Nam 
Guveioimcnl. in a unanimous resolution had decided 
upon “'elimination of Polish and Indian pro-Commu- 
iiist elements” m the Truce Supervisory Commission. 
Gn the day, the disturbances occurred, the South 
\'i(l Nam (iovernment was to open talks with the 
(tocernmeut of North Viet Nam I’oi holding elections 
iti llie countrv aikording to the ternw of the last 
vein’s Geneva .Agreement. The South Viet .Nam 
Governmeiii did not trv to concpal its reluctance to 
lake part in tho'-e talks and the day (July 20) was 
(!(' hiM'd as a "d.av of moiiruiQg” for the people of 
Soiilh Viei. N'ain firiitf'r reported from Saigon on 
•lulv ly that Pulne Headquarters in the city had 
eallid on all dance halls, tlieatn-s and cineiuas to 
icmain .loscd on Julv 20 Reiteiatiug the Soutli 
\'iet Nam's Gov ernment’.s nnwillingnes.s to lake part 
in talk" with tlie .Noith Viet Nam Gov I'lnmeiit on 
< lei lions lo leunilv the eoiintiv \lr Diem .said ni a 
Ijioiuha.sl on J_^ulv Ifi; “We have not signed tin- Geneva 
laKimeni", we aie not bound in any vvay by tlie.se 
agri emeni". signed again'-t tin will ol iln \ lelnnni'-.'e 

|.eo],le ■’ 

tt hat was iiioie sinking hovvevii wa," (lie fail in 
111 . bioadea^t al'Ui tin di.'giaeefiil hajipi nmgs in 
'a gtiii Ml Diem as head of a (tov ernmeiil did noi 
I oii.snler .i woilhwliile lo offei an .ipologv for the 
oiiliage He onlv Wflitiid tlm people against “iiii'- 
pl.ned gislures ' itports “He (Mr Dieni) 

made no apology foi the nols He said that during 
llie (leniollstlatiolls, ‘which .olisliliile eleai piocd' of 
ilie ileleiminaiion of the people lo eoiiibal (’('inniii- 
ii’ III. -oiiK ri'gi ft table lUi'idinls oeeuiiid ' Hi ~aid 
lial of llie lOO.lKK) (lemoIl.st rat or.", who sliowed ‘fai- 
sighted nationali.sm anil the slrictest di''iphne, a 
small number of about. 100 jieople (iiiiieii two hotels 
vvliere officers of the Viet Nam liai.'on liad been seeu 
m ri'cent days’.” 

Mr Diem continued “Contrary to certain euo- 
ncoins ii'css report.s, only some material damage 
oc(iuired in an atmosphere of general excitement. The 
Government has docided to reinur these damages.” 

The Foreign Minister of South Viet Nani, Mr. 
Vii Van Mau, it is reported, told Mr, M. J. Desai 
'hat the demonstration had been against Comninnis's 
■ind not against the International Commission Hi t 
Mr. Desai rejected that explanation and pointed in 
die fart that the demonstrators had systcmatnally 
>\reckod roonw belonging to Cotnmi.ssion niembris 
■uid tliat police had stood by without interfering. 

Tlie London Times writes m an editorial arlicle 
on July 21, the day following the disturbamres m 
*'‘aigon; “The mob’s attack seems to have been 
'vicious and well prepared and have already been 
ttevcrely condemned by ilie British Government 
lunong others. But after proteste have been made 

the Government in Saigon rightly coudemuod 


lor fading to prevent—even if it did not actively 
stimulate—the riots the intractable problem of what 
is lo hapjien next remains.” 

Referring to Mr. Diem’s assirtions that as be was 
not a signatory to the Geneva Agreement of July 21, 
1954, he wa.s under no obligation to hold talk-, with 
the North Viet Nam Goveinment foi holding ulec- 
tious foi the reunification of the country. Ilii- Stulcs- 
irifin writes editoiiully on July 20 . 

“Ml. Dicm’.s ea.sc can. even on tin be.^t inbr- 
pielalion, liardly bear scrutiny He loudly proclaims 
ill did not sign the (ea«e-fire agreemi m on July 21, 
19,';4 This ."eein.s lo be totally irirlevant, since the 
piovisions for election.^ aie not contained in that 
agieenient bul in the eight-nation declai. turn ol the 
pievious day, which was .sigm d b.v the Viel Nani 
Delegation at a lime when lie was Bn nin r .’’ 

Election Prospects in Indo-China 

Foi some lime past sign.., of auxii ly oiild be 
M.sible about the pio.-pects ol holding eli.i-uoiia in 
Judo-t.'liiua loi the leunifieatioii of the loiiulrv, 
aecoidiUg to the ipims of (be Geneva .'\gi'e(menl, 
1954 The altpude of the T'.S-baiked Du in Govern¬ 
ment ol boutli Viei Nam was pariu ularlv uubelpful 
Ill tliKs connection Wliih' ou liis ievent Euiopcan 
■ oiii Paiidii Nel.rn discassed tins iiiiiitcr with tlu' 
.''ovict and British Governments whose leprcsintiitivcR 
were the two co-Chaiinien of the Geneva Conference, 
.^o far all I'Pr.suasions have failed to convince (he 
govertnient of Mr Diem the leasouableness of hold¬ 
ing dis usslims on election.s The “Big Thiee" West¬ 
ern I’ower.s—Britain, the and Fran-. —luave 

reportedlv .a.skod the Dirm Goveimiien* lo open 
immediate talks on eleetion.s. 

The future i.s still unccitam. If Mr Du m vu-Id.s 
to (he pres.«ure of the '“Big Three" it would mean a 
comjdcte repud atum of Ins .stand .so long (ibseiver.s 
have pointed out that Mt Diem’s i our-e of action 
w'ould be largely ddnmmed In the atlitiule of the 
T'.S.A. “He can defy Britain ;uul France without 
suffering much but if the U R. \ . wlmli has tmttre-^ed 
his government through .a year of often preisirunis 
existence, should threalen to withdraw .siipi'oit. hi" 
position .ss- Prime Mini.stci- will be untenable." 

Nehru on Vietnam Riots 

Pandit Neliru's stalemem in P.e lianu in i' .n 
follows; 

“.luly, 27.—Prime Minister Nehru told the li)k 
Sabha on*Wedncsday morning that the South Vietnam 
Government had offered to pay compensation to the 
International Truce Commission for the damages done 
during the Saigon riot of July 20. 

“It was a matter to be dealt with by the Commissioo. 
The Government of India did not come into the picture. 
Sri Nehru who was replying to a short-no*iice question 
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put by four members of the House, said and added that 
if was for the Commission now to decide how to deal 
with it. 

‘“The Government of India.’ Sri Nehru said, ‘under¬ 
took the chairmanship of the International Commission 
on the clear understanding of protection and co-operation 
of the Governments concerned. It is clear that the 
International Cktminission cannot function unless there is 
full safety and protection for them.’ 

'•‘The International Commission projtoses to continue 
to work in the hope tliat the effoits of the two co- 
(ihairracn will succeed and their directions will be heeded,’ 
he added. 

“Referring to liis message to the two co-Chairmeii 
of the Geneva Conference, Sir Anthony Eden and 
M. Molotov, the Prime Minister said that both of them 
had condemned the incidents and assured them that they 
were taking steps to ensure adequate protection to the 
Jtiicrnalional Commission in the discharge of their 
duties. 

"The two co-Chairmen had confen’ed with each 
olhei and also consulted representatives of the United 
States of Anieiica and France and it is understood that 
all those Four Powers had sliongly urged the South 
Vieinam Government to take all necessary action for the 
proper functioning of the International (Commission as well 
us for steps to be taken to organise elections in terras 
ol the Geneva agreement. 

“‘It would appear that these demonstrations and 
attacks against the International Commission,’ Sri Nehru 
said, ‘had been planned previously. As there had been 
some previous demonstrations, the Commission had, on 
.Iiily 13, drawn the afteniion of ilic authorities to the 
need for maintaining law and order and adequate 
security Apparently, this request was not heeded’ he 
added. 

“‘I should like to record our (iovcrnmenl’s 
appreciation of the courage and tletermimition shown 
by all the members of the International Commission in 
the difficult situation that suddenly confronted them,’ 
said Prime Minister Nehru who read a statement to 
give details about the July 20 riot in Saigon ’’ 

Eisenhower-U Nu Siatement 

Ah is known widely U Nn. the I'rem'er ol Buima. 
[laid 11 to the IT.B.A. recentiv. At. tlie I'lid of hi.s 
v'lsit and after the talks wilh the Prosidciil of I ho 
TT S., a joint .statement, was is'ind, whioli is 
in tlie .subjoined news item; 

“Washington. July 2.—^President Eisenhower and 
tlie PremiiT of Burma, U Nu, said in a joint statement 
today that they had reviewed together the problem of 
the eleven Uniti'd Slates fliers imj.risoned in Communist 
China. 'Phe two leadeis also had a ‘frank discussion' of 
the major point of difference between Rangoon and 
Washington, the fact that the United Stales had been 
shipping surplus rice to countries in Asia that normally 
imported it from Burma. 

James G. Hageity, White House press secretary. 


declined to elaborate on the language of the joint 
statement when he was asked whether the heads of 
government had taken any decisions on either the rice 
or the prisoner problem.” 

Following is the text of a joint statement by 
President Eisenhower and Burmese Premier U Nu ; 

“The l*rime Minister of Burma, His EJxcellency 
II Nu, has visited Washington for tlireo days at the 
invitation of President Eiscnliower. The President and 
the Prime Mini-slcr discussed many matters of common 
concern and exchanged views on euneni international 
problems. 

“The I’rime Minister, the President and the Seeietaiy 
of Slate reviewed problems of i.eaee and security in 
Asia. They had a frank discussion of the complex 
eeonomic problems ar'ising from the existence of 
substantial surpluses of exportable rii-e both in Burma— 
one of the world’s leading rice exporting countries-' 
and in the United States. 

“Note was taken of the salutary influence of religion 
as exemplified by the sixth Buddhist Synod piesently 
being held in Rangoon anil attended by leading Buddhist 
scholars fioni many nations. 

“The problem of imprisoned Aitieiiean fliers in 
Communist China was leviewed. 

“These talks have been of special value in increasing 
mutual understanding between Burma and the United 
States. There is a wide area of agreement and a 
tiaditional fiicndsliip between Biuma and the United 
•States resting firmly upon ceilaiii noble roncepts to which 
IhjiIi countries .subscribe. Our two pcojilcs, those of 
tho United Stales and the Union of Burma, sbaie Iwc 
fundamental goals, a peaceful world and a democratic 
way of life. 

“They rcafErmed their dedication to the ideal of 
jieacc and friendly i o-operation amongst nations founded 
on international justice and morality. Both countries 
ate deejily eoncernnl with a subject that is predominant 
in the minds of all responsible world leaders today - 
problem of achieving jieaee with justice, a peace based 
upon the liberty of human beings and the seeuiity of 
nations. 

“Such a peace can best be achieved by loyal 
steadfast support for the Cliarlei of the TTnited Nations. 
That is the surest and most praclieal avenue along 

which to seek peace with justice in this world. A 
patient striving to uphold the fundamental, moral and 
religious licliefs underlying the Charter provides the best 
liofic for the fulfillment of mankind's aspirations. 

“The Prime Minister, the President and the Secretaiy 
of State deplored the conditions which force the peoples 
of the wotld to divert their energies and talents from a 
singlemindcd effort to improve and expand those 

cultural and eeonomic opimriunitie.s by whirh men can 
raise the levels of their existence. They renewed their 
own determination to uphold the principles of the United 
Nations in its unceasing effort to save mankind from 
the Boourge of future war.” 
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Nehru in Belgrade 

Pundit. Nchm’s Klatf-niont iit Belgrade i- of 
inl('ie.‘-t as it fore.^hadowed the Big Four talk'; at 
(ieiieva AVe adjoin the news siimiiiary 

“Belgrade, Yugoslavia, July 2. —War is out of the 
question in Uiis age, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
said loilay in an address before the Yugoslav Parliament. 

“'I'he Indian leader, who received an ovation, asserted 
that war was ‘a relic of o barbarous past.’ The only 
alternative to it, he added, Ls peaceful coexistence 
beiwecn nations and an attempt to solve problems 
peacefully through negiotialion. 

"Such a jiolicy, lie said, i.s neither neutrality nor an 
attempt to build up a third bloc but a dynauiic 
participation in world events. 

“Discus.sing Ijast-AXVst relations, Mr. Ncliru said an 
Iron Curtain did exist. 

‘Tive days ago in Vienna the Indian leader 
hesitated to give his impression of the Soviet I'nion 
In res}ion.sc to jjiieslions then, he exclaimed : ‘What 
Iron ('uriain ? T never noticed any curtain, iion or 
oiherwi.se.’ 

“Today. Mr. Nehru said : ‘We often hear of the 
Iron Curtain. 1 think there is some tiiith in this.' 

"But he added, the 'greatest Iron Curtain of all is 
the Iron Curtain of the mind. 

“This seems to be an allu.sion to the West iierhaps 
more than to the Soviet Cnion. The lion Curtain of 
die mind, said Mr. Nehru, liars jieople from seeing the 

most ohvioiis farts about the niaior problems faring 

world statesmen. He said these problems weie the 
Tar Eti.si, Germany and disurmamenl. 

“‘There is the great eouutiy of tConiinunisl) 
China, which is denied admittance in the United 

.Nations,’ said the Indian Prime Mini.sier. ‘.Anything 

more absuj’d than this seems to me difScult to imagine ’ 

“Mr. Nehru’s speech was well receited not only 
because he. identified his and the Yugoslav policies but 
because ho affirmed the Indian Government's aim in 
pursuing sociabsm.’ 

“Mr. Neiiru said he had no ‘easy reniedy' to suggest 
lor the hatred and lack of security that many nations 
fell but ho offered the following code in which he 
believes : 

“Freedom and independence of his own and other 
countries. 

“Freedom of the individual and the democratic system 
of working. 

“Recognition that suppression of a nation is an 
evil thing and prevents its growrth.' 

“Tile necessity of opfiosingi evil and of not willingly 
lolerating it, but doing so not with greater evil or 
violence. 

“Nearly two tliousaml years ago, it was said by a 
vi’ry great man that ‘those who take to the sword shall 
perish by the sword,’ said the Indian Prime Minister. 

“However, Mr. Nehru sharply criticized the use of 
ilie word peace as a slopn. 


“ ‘There is danger that even good words and good 
ideas might lose their value by the wrong use,’ he 
declared. ‘Peace should be peaceful. It should not 
shout or use the language of threat or condemnation ” 

Currency and Finance in 1954-55 

Tlie Reserve Bank’s Rejiort on Currene.y and Finance 
foi con-ists. as usual, of a hiief survey of 

inlernalional economic developments in Part I. as a 
background for a detailed review of the Indian economy 
in Port IT. It also contains a wealth of statistical 
ii.ateiial, in the form of tallies anil grajihs, .setting out 
the data for the I'lan jieriod from IQSI-.All to 

International enmomir deiviopmenls: Aeeording to 
the iRejiort, world economy in 19.A4. a'^-isted by the 
lessening of international ])o]]ti< al tensions gained in 
stiength and continued to b'‘ reiativelv sialde Production 
was well maintained, prices wire generally sialde and 
the international payments po iiion reeoriled a fuithei 
improvement. The relatively mild ‘inventory recession' 
that look place in the f'.SA helweeu tlie 1053 

and the spiing <pf 19.>1. w'a.s followed In a rei ovoiv. 
partirularly in tlie la'l iru.ulci of the ye.ir. Monetary 
and credit jiolii ies eoiiliniied to be fli'Xilile m several 
countries during 19r>l a- in the jiasi few years, and 
tended to be libeial foi the greater pan of ilie year 
TowaiJs the end, however, and jiarlieularly in the first 
quaner of 19.5.5. they were tightened m some eouiilries 
with till- eiiurgence ol inflationary symplonis In the UK, 
for insiiinc«‘. while monetary policy for niost of the year 
was iliieeted towards casing and cheapening Bank credit, 
the Bank rate was raised twice within a monlh in 
January and Fehruary, 1955, Inmr 3 jier lent to Ti per 
«fiit'-'llie highest rate smet* 1932—to eoirecl the wiakness 
of the pound sterling and the, inflationary uj 'urge in 
the inteinal economy. In file USA abo, the nnmelaiy 
authorities continued their policy of ‘aelive ease' until 
towards tlie close of the year, but with 'he moderate 
recovery in business conditions and the unpiecedcnled 
boom in the stock market, the authorities moderated their 
policy by a shift from active ease to one of Ics^ active 
ease. Trends in the ciqiital luaiket m the leading 
eoiiiitries generally reflected the inteinal economic 
stahility and the prospect of continuing economic growth 
in those counirits, rather tliaii international develop¬ 
ments and speculative activities. Gilt-edacd ruled, on 
the whole, firm; equities were buoyant and llie new' is-ue 
market was mere active than in 19.53. 

Budgetary policies in the advanifd countries weie 
generally directed towards increasing the tempo of 
eeoiumiie, aetivily, while, in the underdeveloped emintries. 
they eontinned to lefleet the need to raise larger 
revenues to diianee ilevelopmcnt itnigrammes in the 
public sector und at the same time to stimulate saving.s 
and invesliiiei.l. In the sphere of trade and balance of 
p.iymenls, economic developments in the UiiA, along 
w til the continuation of its defence and economic aid, 
led to an increase in the rcsei'ves of other countries, 
pmlicularly of Western Europe and the sfterling area. 
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This stieiiglhening of the foieign exchange position to¬ 
gether with an improvci cni in the volume and balance 
of world trade enabled a number of countries, espeeiallv 
in Western Europe, to iclax penerallv I heir restrictions 
on trade and payracnls, including >-onic against dollar 
imports, and made the climate more favourable foi 
further efforts in tlic dirci lion td currency convertibiiil> 
The US Congie-s in ly.Sd did not give its consent 
to the Presidents liberal Hade programme, diawn in 
the light 111 ihe Rundall Coimuission’s recommendations, 
and voted loi oiilv a vi-ar's cxlcnsion of the Ret iproi al 
Tiadc Agrccnienls Ac I in Fcbiuaiy Idfij, howevei, the 
Reciprocal 'I'ladc AgreeiuenN Bill was narrowly passcil 
by the House of Representatives wiihoiit anv anifiidiiifnl 
The Bill seek', among other things, to extend for ihrei 
years the Recipiocal Trade Agreements Act with 
amendmeiils to empower the I’lesident as follows: tl) 
to reduce present tariff lales on individual comuioclilics 
bv as much as .i per cent per ycai in each ol three years 
of the new .Act, I2) to ledtice taiiff latcs in grealci 
digice in the case ol products now impoited in negligible 
volume, .mil (.5) to ieduce to 50 jm'i c eiil aiiv rate in 
excess of that level. 

Indian Einnomy : Agdiiisi the baikgiuund of these 
international developments, the Repoil proceeds to review 
the major eeonoinie and tinancial developments in India 
dining the veai ended Mareh 1955. Keonoimi ilrveloi.- 
menl.s. the Report observes, were marked hv a 
considerable expansion in industrial output, a substantial 
increase in money supply and a decline in price's along 
with enlarged budgelaiv defieils. a small surplus on the 
external aeeoiint and a better flow' of savings. The 
>1 gfhwfTi Tn hiidgetaiy defieils of the Ontral Government 
^jancl the Slates indiratecl the quiekned pace of develop- 
• mental ex|ienditure. which jiartly made up for the 
relatively slow' progress in the prc'ceding three years. 

I Ncwerthcless, there was no evidence of an emeigeiiee of 
inflationary pressures and the economy made considerable 
progress during the year with a measure of overall 
stability. 

Two disquieting features were the sharp lull in 
agrii ultural prices and the continued scricnisnp.ss of un- 
'employmenF! Over the yenr.'wliTle the general index of 
v^olesalc prices showed a decline of 10 pci cent, the 
group index for food articles fell by as murh as 20 
per cent. The fall in agricultural prices may not 
continue indefinitely, for, the supply position in I'kld-a.) 
was assisted by a run of three good monsoons, which is 
unusual, and by dishoarding which followed the virtual 
elimination of countrols over foodgrains early in the 
year. To some extent, the recent decline in prices 
appeals to he a corrective to the earlier high levels ; 
and a low'er level of foodgrain prices provides a better base 
lor rapid eeonoinie development. But a steep decline, 
such as tended to occur in some commodities, is liable 
to cause widespread distress, and particularly if it is 
‘luc to teni.porary causes, to lead to some avoidable 
distortions ift the production pattern; it called for State 


intervention to smiioihcii extieme fluctuations in the 
prices of a few agricultural rominodities. To meet llie 
problem of unemployment, lahour-intensive schemes were 
added in 19.53-54 to the original Five-Year Flan, while 
during the year, special steps were also taken to stimulate, 
the expansion of small-scale and cottage industries. 

Industrial production in 1951, the Report states, was 
8 per cent higher than in 19.53, which wa.s itself 5 per 
cent higher ihuri in 19,52 Since the inauguration of the 
Plan, industiiul output has inereased by about 40 per 
cent. Among the laeiois contributing to the uptrend 
during 19.54 weir- grcalei availability ol raw materials, 
hellci export offtake and continued improvement in 
labour management relations Agncultural output also 
showed a iccord ineicasc iii 1953-,54. the estiraaled out¬ 
put of toodgiains siiitiassmn the target fixed for the 
Fivc-Yeui Plan h\ neat Iv -i' nidlion tons. For 19.54-55 
total agncultural output is r\|ic<l'd to he aioimd lie 
peak level reached in 19.5.'t-.54 

In line with liighci oiilptil. the need for laigir 
piivate hnanee on tin- telaxation of controls and the 

ini-ica-in" tempo ol < l•olllllllle di velopmcnt, money supply 
figiiic- loi whirh have born icvi-cd to lake into aeroiinl 
the (in Illation ol Halt Sum ciiiTi-nev. sliowed a 
stibstanliul rise of Rs. 12-1 eiores or 7 per cent diirii-p 

19.54- 55; III the |iii\ioii' M .11 It had li-cn by Rs ~'l 

cTOH s 'I'be Mil lease -timmeil inainlv lioin two faeioi- 
naiiielv, the I'nion trovei nii.eiil'- liiidgetaiv dcheit and 
the growth in hank (redil. Net borrowings bv ihe 

(ioveinment fiom llio Be-cm- Bank amounted to K- 
194 erores; llii- aiong with the net decline in ea-h 

balances makes a total of R- 110 eiores reflecting tie 
impact of tin- budget ilefi< it on money supply Opni 
market operations ol the Reserve Bank, however, tended 
to curtail money .supjily to some extent. During the 
greater pait of the year, tltere was a general broadening 
of the demand for funds, which was met by hanks wiihoio 
any undue strain on their rei-ources on account of the 
apineciable growrth in Itank deposits as well as the larger 
volume of seasonal finance made available by the Reserve 
Hank. The expansion in the resources of the banking 
system would indicate that the post-Partition trend ol 
deposit eonlraction has probalily given place to a new 
Iiliase of expansion under the impetus of development 
exjiendituie and deficit financing. The decline in prices 
would indicate that the expansion in money supply in 

19.54- 55 was far from being inflationary. 

In the field of rural finance, a significant event 
during the year was the publication of the General Repoti 
of the Committee of Direction of the AR-Andia 
Rural Credit Survey. As part of their integrated scheme 
of rural credit, the Committee recommended tb'' 
estalilishinent of a State Bank of India, which would taki 
over the Imperial Bank of India and certain State 
associate banks. Government accepted this recommenda¬ 
tion and have since enacted the necessary legislation 
and set up a State Bank, which has, in the first instance, 
taken over only the Imiierial Bank of India. The State 
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Bank will provide much more iiler^ tad extensive 
remittance facilitira and embark on a scheme of 
considerahle branch expansion. 

The capital market in India, the Refjort observes, 
reacted well to the general improvement in the country's 
economy. The gilt-edged ruled firm in spile ot 

con-.iderable boirowing by the Central Government, 
while the industrial share market was also buoyant for 
the gieater part of the year. The new issue market 
experienced increased activity, the amount of consent 
granted by the Contioller of Capital Issues during 
at Rs. Ill cTort's being the highest since 1948. 

Reviewing Government finances, the Re{)ori slates 
that during 1954-55, the budgetary [losition of the 
('ciitial and Stale Governments .showed a perceptible 
change tiom the previous year towards larger overall 
deficits, stemming from the rising momentum of 
. x(icnditure in the public sector. In the revenue 
uii'oiuii of the Cenlial Government, a deficit of |Rs. 5 
(loies replaced a surplus of Rs. 8..5 crores in 1953-54, 
while in the coihhiiied levenue. account of I’ail A and 
Van B .States, the swing was wider still with a deficit 
of Rs. .33 croies instead of a surplus of Rs. 5 crores 
in the previous y'ar. Exi hiding the net increase in 
receipts estimated under floating debt and adjusting 
ior the net changes in invesliiient reserves, the overall 
delieit of the Central Goveinment in 1954-5.5 (Rs. 200 
(lores) was mote than twice that in 1953-54 (Rs. 87 
iioiesi. In the ease of Part \ and Part B Staits. 
(here was an adjusted ovetall deficit of Rs. 30 croi'Cs 
as against a surplus of Ks 19 crores in 19.53-54—a 
swing ol Rs. ,55 eiores. For 1955-56, revenue deficits 
of the Centre and the .Stales (after tax changes) aie 
placed at Rs. 17 eroies and Rs. W) crores, and tiie 
•idiuslcd overall deficits at Rs. 327 cioies and Rs. 65 
loies, respectively. 

\n eviiit ot special significance during the year 
wa- the suhnii-siou to (iovciniiunt of the Report of 
l.!\alion Fm|iiiry ('.o'liiiiissioii, whiih < ontams ftii 
leaeliiiig recoiiimendalioiis for widening and deepening 
the tax siiuclure. A hegiiiiiing in the diieetion ol 

implemeiiliiig the Commission's reeoinmeiidalioiis was made 
lips year, wilh a provision for iiii n-a-es in taxation 
' otalliiig about Rs. l.i eroics in the I'nion (ioveinmciit's 
hji'lgci lor 195.5-56. " 

'I'lie liaTanee of pavtiieiils po-ilion sfiowid a smalltl 
'iir(ilus on euiieiii aieouni of ncai ly Rs. 4 eioies during 
ihe ealendui yeui 19.54 iii eomparison with Rs. 59 
‘lores in 1953. but at a much higher level of trade. 

I bin sizeable leduelioii in the payments surplus was 
mainly a eonsc^iucnce o| the larger volume of inipoits 
hrllowing the intensiheation of the rale of development, 
and occurred rlespitc an 8 pci cent improvement in the 
''•rnis of trade. Region-wise, while the surpluses with 
tile sterling area (excluding Pakistan), the dollai aiea 
and the rest of the non-sterling are.a other than the. 
<*EEX1 were reduced, the deficit with the OEEC countries 
Widened further. With Pakistan, the last year's small 
defieit turned into a moderate surplus. 


Control of Private Sector 

In his address to the Central Advisory Council for 
Industries on July 22, the Gnion Minister for Commerce 
and Industry, outlining the industrial policy of the 
Government of India, said ; “Broadly streaking, the 
industrial policy statement of 1948 .still holds the fiild. 
It is the emphasis on different aspects of the policy that 
has now been clarified.’"' He explained that industries 
included in the public sector would be the. definite 
obligation of the Slate and development in these 
industries in the future by bringing into being new units 
woiild undoubtedly be the responsibility of the State. 
If. he added, the enirepnmcur showed no enterprise, 
cleaily the .Slate must take the initiative itself He 
further pointed out that it was neithci* correct nor 
reasonable to cousidei that the private sector and the 
puldic sector were two water-tight compartments and the 
."stale could not trespa-s into the former oi that the Stale 
eould not invite the co-nperation of private enterprise iii 
legaid to industries in the public se.clor. 

■‘Wc do not view with favour the concentration of 
wealth in a few' hands." lie added. Their were few 
countries which had such contrasts between the levels 
of income of the poor and of the rich as India. While 
the solution of this pioldrin lay in raising the mcoiiics 
of the |K)or and theii main attack was on poverty rather 
than wealth, the Stale had to ensure not only graater 
prodiieion of wealih liut also its equitable distribution 
(|)aile apart from this wider social purjiosc, the several 
limitations of their resource.s and the ambitious naluro 
of their planning made it necessary for them to ensure 
that there he a careful husbanding of resouiecs and that 
they were canalised into fields most essential for national 
development. 

The private sector iuu-1. therefoie, acecin regulation 
by the State. In fact he added, such a regulation 
existed even now. and the Gov enimeiil should claim 
without evaggeiation that it, iegiilatorv powers had not 
been used to the deteriiiienl of the legitimate interests 
of the private sector. The Union Minister referred to 
the si.itemeiii- of the I’liiiie Minisici in which he had 
-aid lliat theie w i- no dcsi.-,' to rt'orl to nationalization 
lor the meie sako of iiutionalizalion I’andii Nehro 
indicated in those stalemeiits that there weie plenty oi 
fields open in which the Goveinnieiit eould usefully 
invest iis resoiiiccs and strengthen the national economy 
instead of aeqn'tirig existing units owned hv the jirivate 
sector. 

Bui these stalemeiils and as-uiaiiei- to the private 
secloi should not he taken in then iiue value, hut should 
he read in between the lines Eviilently. the Goveiii- 
nieiil of Ini'i.i has deviated i eiisideialily from its 
indusllial polo y as was ('nuiieialed m 1918. The 
Industries I)--veloi*ineiil and Regulation .\el, 1951, as 
amended in 1953. has iindonhtedly modified the industrial 
policy of the Governmcni a, was defined in 1948. The 
-Act provides for a degree of regulation and control of 
industries in the private sector which, were quite 
unforeseen in the initial stage. Under this Act, the 
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Government of India has been empowered to take over 
the management of any industrial concern if it fails to 
carry out the directives of the Government. Further, 
the Industrial Policy Resolution gave assurance that the 
existing industries in the private sector would not be 
nationalised in the eoniing ten years. But a series of 
nationalisation has belied this assurance. The 
nationali.sation of the Indian airways communications, 
the Imptiriul Bank, a few railways, and the reported 
decision of the Government of India to nationalize the 
Xolar Gold mines arc just instances of the modification) 
if not violation of the 1948 industrial policy. The 
nationalization of the Reserve Bank should, however, be 

viewed as national imperative. 

The affaiis of the Shidapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills Company raised great misgivings in the minds of 
the private industiiulisls. Under an Ordinance of 1950. 
the Government of Imlia took over the administration 
and management of the Company, removing the manag¬ 
ing dii colors. The Supreme Court, however, came for¬ 
ward to control the exeeutivi- jiower of the Government 
which amounted in effect legislation for the deprivation 
of property without payment of enmpensation. This is 
the ea.se of Dwarkadas ShriJii,vas v. The SholapuT 
Sphininf! and fTeaving Co.. Ltd. (1954 S.C.R. 674). 
The Supreme Court ob-erved that in promulgating the 
Oidinanee, the Government had not meicly taken over 
the superintendence of the affairs of the Company but 
had in effect and substance- taken over the undertaking 
itself. In the situation the contention luid no force, the 
Court added, that tire effisct of the Ordinance was that 
the Central Government had taken over the. superin¬ 
tendence of the affairs of the Company and that the 
impugned legislation was merely regulative in character. 
In tile present case jiraclically all incidents of ownership 
had been taken over by the Slate and nothing had been 
left with the Company but the mere husk of title and 
in the prenuses the imjiugned statute had overstepped 
tlie limits of legitim.ite Social Contiol l.r^gislatioii and 
had iniiinged the fundamental right of the Company 
guaranteed to it under Aiticle 31(2) id the Constitution 
and was, therefore, uneonstitutional. 

The Sujireme Court held that Article 3] is a sclf- 
eontained jirovi'-ion ilelimiting the field of eminent domain 
and elau-ses (1) and (2) of Article 31 deal with the 
same topic of eomimlsory aeifuisition of property. 
Article 31 giies eoriipleii- protection to private property 
as against exei ulive action, no matter by what process a 
person i.s deprived of iKisscssion of it. In the opinion 
of the Sui>rcme Court, it is a narrow view that “acquisi¬ 
tion" neeessaiily means acquisition of title in whole or 
part of the [iroperly and cannot bo accepted. The word 
“acquisition" has quite n wide concept, meaning the 
procuring of property or the taking of it permanently or 
temjioiarily. It does not necessarily imply acquisition 
of legal title by the State in the property taken posses¬ 
sion of. * 

In an earlier case, the .Sufireme Court also held a 


similar view. This was the case of The Stale of fTeit 
Bengal v. Subodk Copal Bose, (1954 S.C.R. 587). In 
that case Mr. Justice Das, however, tried to distinguish 
between, clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31, by holding 
that the former relates to the police power inherent in 
a State in taking over the property of private persons, 
and the latter relates to the power of eminent domain 
of the State under wliich compensation must be paid in 
case of acquisition for national purpose. Tliis eontention 
was overruled by the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court which held that there is no scope of “police 
power’" of the State in the matter of acquisition ol 
jirivate property. The Supreme Court held in this case 
that Article 31 protects the riglit to properly by defining 
the limitations on the power of the State to take away 
[irivate properly without the consent of the owner. 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 31 are not mutually 
exclusive in scope and content, but should be read to¬ 
gether and understood as dealing with the same subject, 
namely, the protection of the right to property by means 
of limitations on tlie State's jiower referred to above, the 
deprivation contemplated in clause (1) being no olhet 
than the acquisition or taking possession of the property 
referred to clause (2). 'J’he main effect of these two 
deeioions is that the State cannot acquire private property 
without payment of compensation, no matter whether the 
Iiropeily was taken temfiorarlly for management or per- 
matiently by acquisition. 


However, these two important dcci.sions on the State's 
right of acquisition of private, property have been ren¬ 
dered nugatory by the fourth amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The fourth amendment has amended Article 31 and 
Article 31A of the Constitution to the effect that the 
.State can take over the management of private property 
without acquiring it and in that ca.se no compensation 
need be paid. The new Clause (2A) of Article 31 states 
that where a law does not provide for the transfer of 
the ownciship or right to ]>osses.sion of any property to 
the State or to a corporation owned or controlled by the 
State, it shall not be, deemed to provide for the compul¬ 
sory acquisition or requisitioning of properly, notwith¬ 
standing tliat it deprives any person ol his property. 
Article 31A (b) piovidcs that the taking over of the 
management of any properly by the Stale for a limited 
period either in the public interest or in order to secure 
the proper management of the property shall not be 
deemed to be void on the. ground that it is inconsistent 
with, or lakes away or abridges any of the rights con¬ 
ferred by Article 14. Article 19, Article 31. 


With the fourth amcndmeni in operation, the indus¬ 
trial iiolicy of the Government envisages larger control 
by the Government over the industrial concerns of the 
country than was contemplated under the industrial 
policy resolution of 1948. 


Industrial Finance Corporation 

When the Bill for amending the Industrial Finance 
Corporration came up before the House of the People 
for consideration on July 27, members belonging to all 
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parties strongly criticized the working of the O)rpora- 
tion. Cliarges of nepotism and favouritism were levelled 
against the Corporation in the matter of granting loans. 
The main allegation was that industrial concerns directly 
or indirectly connected with the former chairman of 
the Corporation and also with several other directors 
were granted loans, while many industrial concf-rn'; 
genuinely being in need of funds were rejected any 
finuneial asnislauee. After the Report of the Industrial 
Finance Coi|((uulion Krujiiiiy Coniiiiillee was subinitled 
lo llic (ii>M'Liiiiiciil. llic (luiiiiuan of tin- Corporation 
ri‘‘,!gn>‘(l and that was tniile <‘x|iccled of him. I'li- 
d(iiil)tedly liis was an ••vil influence llial '-lirouded the 
wtnkiiig of ilic Corpoialiiin and slullified its growth 
Jl was (oiiinion knowledge that a large portion of 
till- Joan-, iManted by iln- Coi poration went to the indus- 
tiial (orn'iiis loninalcd or allied with tlioso of the 
tdiaiiniaii and m -aiielioniiig such loans his tlominaiirg 
iidljcnce was evident lliii what ahoiil the managing 
dnectoi ‘i lie ton failed m his duly and failed miserably 
lo pilot the affairs ol the Coipoiatioii lo the satisfaction 
ol all ei.mimed in the fate of the Corpoiation. 

'llie Iiupiity (iomiiiillee also proved to he an iileom- 
lielelil hoily heralisc it failed to find out the real coirtip- 
tions that wcie solely responsible for the defects in the 
w'orking of till Coipoiulion. Now some of the meiithers 
of the liiqtiiiy Cominillee have lieconu vociferou.s in de- 
nouneing the former managing diiector. Tlie ehuirman 
of the Inquiry Committee belonged to the opposition 
pally and ii may be asked why she simply “dittoed' to 
the lindiiigs of the muimily of the Committee. She was 
plainly ulili-ed loi serving as a iiildier slanq) to the find¬ 
ings of the Connunli'e that exoneialeil the. Corporation 
of all niaior eharge.s that were Jnoughi against it, save a 
few minor iiiegiiljTitie- Now' it is mi use crying ovei 
op]iortniiiln's lov| and missed to prove lo the hilt the ir¬ 
regularities of ilie forim i ehuirman and managing director 
ol the Cori'.oi ation. It was openly alleged that they 
were guilty of gross iniseomluei and it was left lo the 
Inquiry Coinmilli'e to iiiove that, hut it white-washed the 
situation. 

Tile mesl gl.'riiig fault on the pait of the Itulus- 
tiial Fiiiiince Cor(ioialiun was to make an advance, ol 
several lakhs of rupees to the Soclepur Glass Works 
wlueli closed its Joins shortly after the money was 
received. The .Rtsolulion taken by the Government of 
India over the, findings of the Inquily Committee in 
tills conncelion stales : “Government agree with llie 
view of the Enquiry Cominillee that the capital require¬ 
ments of tlic piojeets were not properly assessed either 
originally or on the subsequent occasion when a re¬ 
appraisal might have been made, and that this was a 
mapir eontribuloiy lause for the difficulties met with by 
the Company. In the opinion of Government, though 
the primary responsibility for this failure mu.st rest vvrith 
tlie Company, the Corporation, having become, iiivtdved 
in the fortunes of the undertaking by the grant of the 
loan and in default by the Company, must also bear a 
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measure of responsibility for such failure. The Corpo¬ 
ration should have made a correct appraisal of the 
Company’s needs before sanctioning the loan.’’ 

The Akali Morcha 

On July 12 the Punjab Government lifted the ban 
on the shouting of slogans in Amritsar “lo mark the 
gieat occasion of Premier Nehru's triumphant return"’ 
home, 'file willulrawal of the re-lriitive orders was 
lollowed by the dei i,-ioii of the Sliiiuiiiatii Akali Dal 
to su -pc 11(1 llie (4-d,iy-<iid Moi( ha agaitisl the geveiu- 
iiiein hail on liiigui'-tie ‘.logaie. 'i'liou’di llie ban wa^ 
lifl' d, (.ovejiiiiii Ill did not < oiileiiijilale the release oi 
Ma-iei Tjki .^illgh and oil'ei Ak.di haihr , iJid oini 
Jllnii,-eii Saeliur, Cliii i Miiii-lei ol Puiiiali He said 
that law would lake its own loiii-e and all law-hreaker.s 
Would he tiled. 

Aiioid'iiv lo llie >,'(,/( via ,,11 (r.iieS|io.ii(l, m in Amrit¬ 
sar, alioiil o(yt)l) oil'l [iii-aiiieis wi're jail'd in connection 
wuii the .Moiilia I lie (III I.-lion.I'nt v. riles ; “ 1 he 
(.oiifie—. Hindu Alaha'-ahha, jaii .S.iiigli and oilier 
Alalia f’linjai) siq ,.oiteis ai-- (ll'•lpJllllIll( .1 at the with¬ 
drawal of the ban; only today [July 121 they hail de¬ 
manded lirmei ailion. Bui m the city there i. genctal 
relief though anxieiy -till exists about ftiluie develop- 
nienis." 

Ciiriimcnling on the action of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment 111 w illidravv mg llie lian on raising slogan, in sup¬ 
port of •Punjaiu .Siilia' the kasliiutr l'o\t writes; "Tlic 
ext'kiiiati.in given liv tlie I’lmiali Covi rninent tor wilh- 
diawnig tile liari—‘lo mark the gieal oria-'on of Mr. 
•Niliru's iriupl.ain kIuiii —do(- not. in -ay the ba-t, 
make a lonviniing rea'ling. It upp'iiis tiiai tins is 
jii-l an e\( ii-e lo -avc f.a e lor a deii-ii.n. which, it is 
fe.ned. would have h' l ii li.ildc to Jii' iin-uiidi i'lood " 

The niw-pjjiei writes that wlialevir inighl have 
been the ria-on for llie wnlidi.ivval of the ban. the 
fact leniaiiis that llie Piinjali Goveinnieiit wiie caught 
on the wiling fool m eoniu'i Inui with the Akali .Morelu, 
'J'he eompletily untcnalile -laiul t.akeii liy a large num- 
lier of Hindus on tlie que-iion of the Putijahi language 
lias created a lot ol hud blood among the va-l masses 
of .Sikhs.’’ 

’file Akali. quiikly gusped tli.ii oppoilunity, it 
eonlintie', and eapitabsed ilial di-gruniled feeling for 
their own jiower tactic-. W illi llie va-t resoinee- of 
the Guidwaras at dispo-al tliey went all out to tiicasure 
strength with llie Congress-doniinaled Piiojiih Govein- 
meni. “.Since the Akali woi(' aliii-nig the Gindvvaias as 
their base against the Goveitimeiil tlie whole thing 
assumed the colour of a light agam-t the Cindvvara- ami 
large iiiriihers of illileiale and innoetiu .'sikk nias-es 
weie duped into taking llie agilalioti for the picsciva- 
lion of the sanctity of the Gindwaias'’ 

The newspaper rcfeis to the fact that the Akali 
Morelia had not been called off hui only suspended 
temporarily so that the fundamental question still re¬ 
mained as it was. But the Government would get an 
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opportunity to reconsider the steps. To bring back com¬ 
plete normalcy, continues the paper, the Government' 
■would need to take two steps. The first was a more 
rational and reasonable attitude towards the language 
question in the Punjab. The second was that the 
Government should not confine its fight against one 
brand of communalism only. So long it had sought to 
counter Akali communalism but had done nothing to 
curb the spread of subJc Hindu communalism. But it 
was laigcly due to the communal acti\ilics of ibc 
llindfi that ilic Akali had been able to eonimand sucii 
large-seale sui)jk>ii among the SilJis, the Post concludes, 

Teachers Asked to Recruit Students 

.Stiuiigc- (lungM !iie luippeuiiig m tins \atl. haul of 
ours. I.a.'-'i year we litid .a go\'cinmc'lilal edict Hi 
Homliay piolulnUng ii'C of fou'Ht;aii pens by .'-eliool 
Ktiidfiil."'. Now ieomc.< anollier rcjioit of coujparablo 
iugenuify. 

Acioiding to tile I\oplv, tlic English 'weekly 
from Lucknow, tcadicrs m ilcgicc collcgc.s lu U.P. 
wore roportodly asked by the audiorilic.s to bring in 
studcuU if they wanted to keep t.hcir jobs. Ri’eonlly 
with many dcgicc 'ela-s students luriiiiig to the 
Unit ersilICS there was a thinning of adiaissiou in the 
degree tolleges there. Anci the authorities followed 
Up with tJieir diri'ctiv (>8 to the leacliers. 

Coinincuting on (he c'pisode the PiOjilv writes 
that the fact wliich ''makes it an mtiiguiUg qiic.-tion 
is how could the admission toiuih tin'll a low when at 
least liuudieds of .sludeutt—(lie oveiwlielniuig mimbi'is 
of tliiid ili\ isiouer.^—have been lefiLsed admission by 
the Umi er.-ity.” 

“However, it .sounds odd that due to thimiing 
admissioti ((lU'iies at degree colleges, llie teachers 
should be a^ked 1o m.ake up for the lag I( needs an 
eiuiuniug mio the matter, whether the problem in 
these' colleges is really .so acute.” 

The keen cumiieiition among teachois for recruit¬ 
ing students to their colleges the Pcop/c notes, led tlic 
toaoliers in many case.s to denounce other instil ill ions. 
''This resultij in mud slinging, eallmg eai h olhei names 
lind what not. In this perspective one ism only 
apjieal to the good sense of the Management who are' 
resiionsilile for Iniiigmg things to such a pass. We have 
had enough of making ediuation a foolball of .self- 
inle've.sl. It is tune some one put a slop to this sort 
of game wliich has reduced education to nothing 
better than a commodity,” the magazine concludes. 

Unfair Practices of Tourist Agencies 

Ttie unfair praclices adopted by certain toiinsl 
agencies in Kashmir in dujiing unwary louri.st.s eoine.s 
in for much criticism in an editorial article of the 
Kashviir Post. 

Referring to certain case.? where outside tourists 
were subjected to harassment and exploitation by un¬ 


scrupulous tourist agencies Uie paper urged upon the 
State Government to take adequate steps to slop 
such evil practice in the State. “Besides being un¬ 
fair to the indi\’idual tourists who arc cheated in this 
manner it also affects the popularity of Kashmir 
among the tourists thus damaging the trade.” 

As a preventive to such malpractice the paper 
suggest,(liat no travel agency which was not on the 
atipio\-('d lists should be allowed to fiinetiun and no 
ageusy .should be (Hit on (he appiovi'd h-t unless it 
dejjO:-il(d a (a.-h .sicmiiy wiih (he Geieiimient to 
enable il to comi'eii.-ate I lie aggU'Ved loiiU'l.s allJ 
linle-s ll m.'ual.iilild the lleei .>-,.iiy e-tidili-hiiient and 
po.-<es.'ed adequ.ile lesou.et - to eoathici the bu.smt sS 
to (he ,saf i.'e, 1 1(111 ol liie (io\ .1 niiieul. “K .'v-motiey- 
seekers and a(K eliui: ei .s .-heuld lia\i no pl.ne jn this 
ti.uli'. Touii'in i.s too unpoi'i.ial, foi Ihi^ i-lale to be 
allowed to be nulled b>' uii.'-i'i upulou.. bu-nies.'inen,” 
the K<i'hinir I'dsL wiiles. 

Stums in Delhi 

Shri Bi iiki'ishTui Cliandiwala, who has made, a per¬ 
sonal ‘•ludy of ilie iiiohlein, tii('us,ci, allcnlion on the 
luio'rahle pli'ilil of the Hellii slum.- in an article in the 
AIC.C Efouomic Revicir. 

'I'licre wete an aierage of ten slum- in caeli of the 
fifu eleelo'.ij eoiisiiiuciieics ol the Delhi Municipal 
Coniniiitcc. llie eondilioiis in winch iieoiilc lived tiierc 
beggared deseliplion. A surxey reeciilly coil- 
dueled in tile .laniuiui Bazai area disdo-ed that nearly 
600(1 ]icrsoiis weie liiing m 170 houses or liuts and 
there was no arratigemeiu for ■'aiiiialioii “Tliis ISasti 
looks like a I'.ell in the rajiilal '1 he (ondilion of all 
Ollier siu h loeahlies is siniilai,'' wiiles Shri Cliandiwala. 

.SinI Cliaiiditt.ilj (1a-‘ilies the .'■lums into four catc- 
goiies ; (i) lho.se 1 oinmg undei ihe liniirovcment Tiust, 
til) tlnae under the Miiilieilial Gomniillee, (iii) those 
owned lij the I'.uslodiari (Kvaeuec Pniiierlyl. and (iv) 
llio'-e wlii( h weie jirivuiely owned 

Tlieie weie various effoils in llie past for aincli'rat- 
iiig the (li-licss of Basil dwelleis. But nothing tangible 
i-)rMi,l|.ed. Tile lmpio\ei'ieiil Trust il'st'tf was florme4 
with the oh)ecl (d imjiroving tliim areas among other 
ihings But little jirogicss was made in that direction. 
The record of the Miiniciiial Gomniiitec also was not 
nmcli be|lei “The worst difllciilly is eneounterej while 
tackling die iiioblem of Kalras which number nearly 
.700 and tl.e Muniii)ial (lommittee is unable to do much 
there. The ruslodian also does not seem inclined to 
spend anything 10 imjirove die condition of Bustis under 
his jurist!irlion.” 

The inhahilants of the Basils came mainly from the 
small craftsmen, such as shoe-makers, carfienters potters, 
sweepers, blaeksinidis, wasjiermiein, bhisthi.s and other 
lahoureis. 'J'he only rliangc that occurred in the life of 
the Basil dwellers after indejicndence was the fact their 
names “have been written on the electoral lists and they 
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are approached during the elections” with promises of 
turning their hells into heavens in just a few days' lime. 
“But nobody turns up after the elections.'’ 

Acfor<ling to the writer two measures could he help¬ 
ful in sohing the question of the impiovement of the slum 
areas. Those measures were (1) the setting up of a 
Corporation and (2) the establishment of a development 
board for dealing with the problem. Moreover the 
inhabitants of the slums abo had an imjiortant role to 
play. “It is iicee^sarj that they should unite and make 
their demands known ” 

In conehision .Sliri tihandiwala wiites ; ‘‘Next Fivf- 
yrar Plan is being fianied. It is high time that tho 
attention <d I’lanning (ion)ni|s.,ion be altiacled lowaids 
tlic'e sliinis ii]ii| a demand ol eh'an Dellii be made. 
Delhi is the c.ipiUl of India mul thousands of foie'gners 
visit llii'se slums of Delhi mid take tin ii [ibologiaphs 
■with lluni. Tl IS a malirr of disgiaie for us. . . 

Cafjar Khan and Kahisfan PaUtirii 

For ahoMt eigiil jeais Klian Ahdul (iiffai Khan, 
Red-shill le.idi r. Ii\<'l in deliiit’on and ixile from his 
home [iroMiiie lietaiise (f his x fii-al to obey llie eiders 
of the Pakistan riih-rs But jiopulai piessme aiiparcntly 
beeanie too mueli for the present rulers of Paki-tan and 
they neie foxed to lift all il•s|rletn 1 ns on his movements 
though only .i little vsliih- auo the Pakistan Minister for 
Intel loj. (ielier.il Iskaiidei Mir/a had eategox'jlU dei IjTed 
that x'stiii lions would not In lifted hu iniernalinnal 
reasons, beeause Kabul Radio had rejioitedly been 
using in anti-I’ak innjiagaiida the st.iteniellts of (laffar 
Khan a.aaiiisi |lie ‘ oi'c-unit" plan. 

Aftei his x’h ase (laffai Kh.iii was aeioriled a roval 
reei’iitiori on his eiiliv into the Frontier P'ovime. 
Repoits sjioke of un|)reeedeiiled |ubila;iiin of the peojilc 
at the X’tuin of then beloved leadei . 

Kh.in Midiil ('..iffar did not tiv to enneeal his o|)po- 
sitiou to the ■‘oiu-unil’ idan foi West Pakistan. In hi- 
view' the adoplimi o| the plan vioiihl lie pu iiidiei.il to 
the national inleii-sis ol lie P.ikhtoon people. Ri lore 
the lifting o| the xsixci.ni's on he. eii'iy into \\\'FP 
he said, irfiiiing to CoxHinienl ehaigcs lliai his state¬ 
ments well- being used lei aiiti-l'akisian iiropagandii 
bv Kahili Radio; '• I'lie lulmg grouii in Pakistan has 
been using Kaslimi: |e sliHe piiblie opinion on vital 
matters. But now' sinee it is no more a live issue, it 
has comi' out with Afghanistan siuni " 

Recently the Pakistan Minister for Inlerioi, General 
Iskander Milza and Di . Khan Salii'li, eldei brolher of 
Khan Abdul ('.aflai Khan and Minister for eouimuni- 
calion in the presmi Pakislan C.ibiml. who luO' been 
nominated to be the limt Chief Ministet of tlm pro¬ 
posed one-iinii of West Pakislan. went to Peshawar with 
a view to bringing Calfar Khan over to the idea of 
“onc-nnii” for We.t Pakistan. Cuffar Khan (lat'v re¬ 
jected their suggestion and reiterated hi« earlier views 
aliout the harmful nature of the filaii. 

Thereafter a rampaign of vilifiealion was let ioo.se 


upon Gaffar Khan with General Mirza as the leader of 
the attack. Gaffar Khan wa.s reportedly told by the 
Central Government that if he coniinucrl his ‘disruptive 
activities' he would be “severely dealt with ” 

Ailtircssing a 40,000 strong rally on July 26 in 
Mardan in NWFP. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan refuted 
all charges made against him by General Iskander 
Mir/.a. He said, “It does not behove people who them¬ 
selves, and wdiose forefathers, have supported throughout 
their lives their British ma'let's to brand me as a self- 
seeker and the Red-shirl organization as a band opjioscd 
to independinee when it was only this i>arty of ours 
whieh fought a non-violent hallle for freedom. The 
only (lifferenie lielweeri ns and the present rulers is 
that ihi) have adopted ruinous polieies for the country 
while we ask for a programme whicft will assure the 
pei)|)le's prosperity and national construction.'’ 

Mohammed Ali and the U.S.S.H. 

“AiC's'’ vMilcs in till' Kfi.Oimif Pn^l on Julv 9: 
“Thffi' IS a loneh of lonicdy lu the nquest of Mi. 
Mohanvivd .Mi lo the .<n\,et T'jiinn for an tiivtlafion 
to \i.sit. Moscow It appear.s tiiaf the Pakistan leaders 
are in the griji of such a tetrible mfr-noniy complex 
that, they can never decide on their own what is good 
and what is bad for them." 

In tins l■oIlnel•tlon the w'litrr le'alls that in 1949 
the T' ."s is K. litiil i vl('lull'll an invilalioii to the then 
I’liiiii' Alini'b'f uf ]h.k:''.in. M.' l.iiquat. .Mi Khan, 

ill VI.- ii Mo-'iiw. Mi bi.uiu.ii .Ml li.iil .. ptiJ the 

tin It.It till, .'.111! li.id 1 v< II li\cil u]i .111 tipiiroxini.aie 
d.i'i' foi his jiuiiiU'v to ihr .''"Viet Tfiiuin, “In llie 
nu'aiilinii' tlie Xehiu '.xn to the I'lUted .St-ate.s 
iii'itux’d and llie ti .-im iiiloii - iii’iu: uiade bv Air. 
Xi hni on the Ameneaii ]ii ople eaiiie as a shock to 
the i’.ik’sl.inx. Til. V beg'g, d llu' Aiiiiiiaii.s for an 
ilnil|t|(,n vvhieh iliev, of iinii-e. got . . Xawabzadii 
l.i.iqiiat .Ml Khan defired In.t pioiioa'd vi-it. to the 
.'s'ov ii'l riiion and in.-tead took the A ai ue.tn joni'lley. 
'J'lu'ie he I'eb in hue with the Anier'C ui way of think¬ 
ing and ag'.'eeil fo be a lovil supporter of the 
.\meneaiis. Afit'r thi, tluie was no qiie-tiou (if the 
Hii.ssaii vi.sil 'I'oiniiig olT aiul quite undelstaiiilably 
it w:x nltiiiiately .shelved ” 

'J'lie wilier IS of the view tlial this tmu' it was tho 
niqireeeih'iiled success of llii> lui"ian tour of Slni 
-Nehiii till I has iiulureil l!'(' F.iki'laii le.ide.s to li.ive 
second thoughts' .'ibolll their fioliev allil J'os.tioll. 

Bandung 

The \Vorlduvcr 7V(,vs gives the li’oeia' .Aiiieiicall 
\ u'Wponit on tlu' .Vfio-;\sian C'onlereiee iii the e-x- 
eellellt. eoninielllai.v givi'll below; 

“R.indiing - Months will luiss before all Ihe end 
juoihiefs of (he lU'w i ontaels rsiablislud in Bandung 
among the vaiioiis delegal'ons will intinife-t them¬ 
selves. Impuituiit to the sponsois W'gd the leomplete 
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failure by ‘consrious and imeoiiscious agents of other 
fuiccs’—to use Nehru’s pointed words—to 'turn the 
Conference into a lea party.’ 

“Yet there was an almost total absence of vitriolic 
attacks on the West. In commenting on this, the 
Negro author Eichard Wright remarked here that the 
delegates were more interested in getting Westenners 
off their backs than in promoting a revengeful 
counter-racialism. A Negro college instructor from 
the States, writing for a New York weekly, added 
that the widely published predii tions of a ‘hatc- 
Amcrica’ motif were largely a reflection of the West’s 
gmliy con.scienjce. 

"T'lii.-j IS not to .say that the U.S.A. and its allies 
emciged iilu'cailied from the Conference delibciations. 
Nci’iu’.-, sla.'-hmg orilicisms of NATO as ‘■an a^gre.s- 
.sive pad’ and ‘a itioledor of volomalidii,’ las ‘What, 
about tluatemala?’ cliallenge to Turkey and Iraq 
when they wauled to condemn the Coniniuni.d brand 
of .'iibve:s:on, lus avowed determination not to 
bc<’oine a ‘camp-follower’ of any other nation—all 
these were slatemenis both of India’s policies and to 
a great extent of other unaligned delegations. But by 
and large there was almo.st a studied indifference to 
the big We-tern powers—and, in the two public 
speeches by Chou lin-hu, a couple of brief, co-n- 
temjituou.s ri'feiencc.s in pa.ssing. The Conjcrcnce 
theme v'aa a positu'c Asianmfn and a huddiiuj Ajr'uan- 
uiii. rather than a negative nnearljinig oj Instaneat 
yrieiwiee.s, aiiain'st nJiu'h India, eilinr/ Gandhimn, and 
Jni/iiia’.Md. (j;, ho.\t. hath wainid. 

"J'ivcn with tins accent on the jio.-iiivi' it would 
1 ) 1 ' .ncin.iti' to slate that the pohcie.s (hen.-ln d bv 
I\ a iiinglo)) aii'l iiganhd lieic a-; iilfliMble, lo'l out 
111 , lli(' ('oufen'nie--llio!iah in ways not geiiciallv 
aiii c'loali'd. Chou Eii-lai enieigcd as ihe b;ga'"t man 
in .\.s:a while (aieliilJy .‘'ides1c])i)ing Uie ]) 0 ]>nlaiily 
coiile.sr with Nehru which Ameiican edilonal wiiteis 
had neatly plaiinetl lor him. 

"'rhe niagiieiism of the Conference nulled the 
.Atiiciic:va-ori( nied I’hilii)pir-e.s into a I'lo-rr iclation- 
.‘■hi)) with llie As'an commiuiily—lo sncli .sih i-xti'iit 
Hall Cai'lo'! Tioiui.lo, (•hi''f Filiiniio elelegate, lias now 
nigi'il l‘i(---ulenl jMag-avfay to camel ti 1i ]i to the 
U.y A. Mild to tom Asia iintead. Most oh.''erver.s 
exjiect Itoimilo hmiM'lf « venliuilly to aireiii, Cliou’.s 
invilalion lo i I'-it C'niiia. Itv .‘•kilfully v/oonig flic 
M(''lem (leU !rali''n^', Chou piobably lu-sined Chiiiii of 
(/) fnrto 1 (■( og'iil loll by al lea.-t .'-o'Ue of llie Aiaf) 
go\ cltlmelll•^ 

“The contact (.slalili.-lual at I’andung belw’f'en lla' 
(hli'aations of Noiili Viet Nam and T.ao.s led to a 
‘noii-inteif* icnce’ agieemoiit which i.s bound to be.-'lir 
anxietie.s in official Washington. Indonesia and China 
will .sonu send trade niis.sions to Cano as a Ti'sult of 
cxIia-Confi'rence talk--', and tlie .signing at iiandimg 
of llie Indonesia-Cliine.se Iri'aty to settle the problem 


of dual nationality for ovcnscas Chinese living in 
Indonesia was cited by Cliou as a precedent for 
similar treaties with other South Asian govemnacnls. 

“By openly admitting that fm eountry u> ‘back¬ 
ward,’ and by stressing the internal development pro¬ 
blems that it jaccs, Chou En-lai, despite ideological 
differences, aligned China with his similarly over¬ 
burdened neighbors who have no time for war. 

“Enjoying a greater diplomatic freedom vis-a-ids 
Israel limn do his opposite numbers in the Kremlin 
and the State Department, Chou was iu a position 
to support without qualification the V'gorous Arab 
demands in I’alestinc. China also lined uji solidly 
behind the nationalist movenienls in Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria—thus .sjiol light mg anew llie fcnce- 
Sitling policies of W a.sliiiigton towards explo.Mve 
North Africa. 

“The imporlance of Balesline m Confcienoe deli¬ 
berations focir'cd attention on the ic-cineigenee of El 
Hussein, the pro-Nazi Grand Mufti ot Jeniralein, who 
arrived unexpectedly at the Conference and was 
immediately accredited by the delegation from 
Yemen. 

“The inarticulateness of Ihe African delegations— 
Ethiopia, tlie Gold Coa,s1., Libya, Liberia—ocia.rioned 
considerable comment and prompted Richard Wright 
(who has recently wnticu a book on I hi' Gobi Coast) 
to t'xpre.ss ‘di.'ap)ioinlmeni.’ I( wa.s not until Ihe ]a.--t 
nimuti', Kojo lioii'io of I.Li' Gold Coa.'-t told (lus 
coiTe.''j)ondeDl, that hi,-, deleg.illou wa.i even snio of 
commg to Ikmiliiiig. and then (lay c.iaic only as 
ob.scii ers. 

“The light Biili.-li (ontiol of the Gold Con-t's 
exleinal alian.-. ine.-.:i| ‘lliat Bot.-io and lii-. fcllow- 
(oiiritiymcu had lo absent, 1 hi'in.'eh cs fioni the linal 
plenary .sc.^.-iou wIk'ii 1,'{ pagc.s of n.Miiulion,-—li'iiiicd 
a oommunique—were adopted. 

“It is geiieially agreed lieie that Ncliiu's uisi-lencc 
on welcoming China into the comiiiimity of nfitiou,s 
was justified at Bandung by the week-long course of 
eicuts. For the non-Coinm-umst Asian and African 
Statesmen li ft here with the firm rouvietion that the 
Conferdiiec had exerted a moral lestraud on Chou 
En-lam. —culiiiinufmg m lus itublic avownl of fnendshi)) 
for the Anicrioan jieoiile and liis offer lo negotiate 
with Wa.slungton. 

“The initial cold reaction from the State Depart¬ 
ment, insisting on the uiiaceeptable condition tliat. 
Chiang Kai-shek sit, m on any negotiatio.-', met with 
a profoudly hostile reeojttion among nearly all (he 
delegations. In dismay and perliaiis al-o iu despair 
at reducing tensions through normal diploin.itie clian- 
nels in Washington. Burma’s Premier, U Nu, publicly 
suggested that President Ei.senhower eomi' to Asia and 
be briefed on tlic facts of life by Asian logder-s 
who have a one-track will for peace. The speedy 
reversal of (his blunder, when Washington saw the 
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damage it had done, was useful; but as so often 
such cases, the original wounds were slow to heal. 

“At the conclusion of the Conference, during 
which Mohammed Ali praised- the ‘moderation’ of 
Chou, another Pakistani delegate said privately tiiat 
his government was facing intense internal luessurcs 
against close ties with America and SEATO. 

“Four months ago, the most far-rcaching result 
of the Conference was confidently predicated by India’s 
unehallenged spokesman when ho observed that ‘suvli 
conferences set in motion ideas which affcit, peoples' 
minds.’ >Co one can measuiv witli I'xactitude such 
long-term intangibles. I.hit no oue with memories of 
the huge huiefoot Ihl'oiig-, of chedllig, illiteiate lllilo- 
nesiuMs --(aiiding oudide tlie ( oiiteii lice hulls in hea' 
and Iropual riin-. cen doubt ibis iiiluifi\(- knowledge 
on Neliru’s p-'Ut, of what (jiri ki ii.s tlie piil-e of le-ui- 
gent Asia.’’ 

China’s 19.55 Budget 

Mr. Li H.sicn-nicn, Vice-Premier and Fina.ue 
Minister of China, iiresenied the budget for 19ou to 
the National People's Congress on July G. He said 
that the Icej’nole of tlic budget was to iiieieasc p:o- 
duetiori and jinvliso ('conumv in older to aceamulate 
cajiilal for ecoiiomu; i oilsliuction, especially the cou- 
sliuclion ol 'lu'a\y indastiy. 

Tlie tola! revi’mie in llie liiidgel was (•s!i!>ia:i d 
at 31.1112 5 million yuan, G !!| imi cent l.i g, i ll.iii ,ii 
tile pK ct ding year '1 he tola! eMiiiiabil i xj!. iidi-iiic 
wa-. 21) T'ti; 7 iiiiilioii \ii.in, 20 72 |h-, ccui ii\ei liail 
of lO-’)! 'J be te.id'.'.'i lliils -liiiv>ed .i sa'.l-iu'. -e 1.'..')' S 
nidlioii ' II ri 

Of liie alio alioiis in liie lOn.' Imdail aboil' Gi 07 
per <•( nl s’.onld go to (-onomu' coii'iiiu i ion -. ul 
.'■ocial cuilniai and Mliaalioiial -eii-ii-e" llif'-iee 
f xiK'nddIIIe acconnied bn 2I.lt) pi r ci ii(, of (lie 
exiH-n.ses. 

Tlie revenue would he ileiaved fioin the following 
poiirce.s 111 till' luoiiorli'.iLis indicated: G9 17 pec unt. 
from the Stale 'ecloi- of tin; c'cnnoiiiv. 11 70 pii c-iil 
from the pea'iinls and tin b.danci- from ollieis. 

(Inang an aceoeijl of lin- reieiiils and cxpenditu’e 
in (he Itl.'M State biidgel. ihe t bnie-e Fmani e Miin-tii 
fsinl (liat the tidal r.-'f iiiialed lereipl, m 197)1 wa.-i 
30,7-l'5.83 million yuan. 'I'lie aciiirls (ol,ailed ‘2(>,23C> ,87} 
niilbnn yuan. Taken with the siiiidiises biouelit 
foiward fiom Ibe balanee-, of iicevions yeais. tlie Icdal 
aclu.il leceipi aiiionnli'd (o l,.7t)9 million yinm—113 15 
]iec cent, t)f (lie eshniates. 'I'lie nicoiiie fioni Sl-ife 
eiitei'iirises including (axes made iiji (15 21 )>ei , i ii' 
of tb-' total liiidgelarv income. 

Of tlie total Sl.ale rxpendiluie of 2-i.l-2 1! 
iiiillioii in 1954, 50.17 per cent, went to econoinic 
I'onstructmn. Total mvestmenf in all fields of capital 
''(>n.«trnction. in 1954 i('gi“1eied an increase of 15 
per (cnt over 1953. 


Production of the State enterprises increased 2.7 
per cent in 1954 compared with the preciding year. 
The juoportion of State industry, co-o))eiative indus¬ 
try and joint Slate-pnvale industry m the total value 
of mdiistiial production amounted to 75.1 jicr cent 
and that of the privately owned industry fell from 
36.8 to 24.9 per cent. 

U.K.-South Africa Naval Agreement 

The B'iti!-.b Prime Min.-stf-r, S.r Anthony Eden, 
uiinouneed iii a slab men! beloie the House of Coni- 
moii^ (lie coikIu.'Ioii of the iiaial agieenieiU between 
the CoveiniiKUts ol the fluted Ixiiigdom and (lie 
fniun of South .ffiaa 'Jiie agiiiiniiii lolioivid taiks 
beiween (lie rejnesiiitaiui s ol ihe iwo (Ju\iiniueuls 
o'-ir a minibci ol j'euis. 

I’udei (be agreement close conlacl would conti¬ 
nue to be niauitaiiied beiwecu ibe service- ol ilie two 
countries A new na\iil cumniaud wa.s being set up 
lo strengthen the defence of the sea luutes louud the 
L'ajie. •‘Tijis is to be ba-'fd on a maritime strategic 
zone apiiroMiualiug to the jiresrnt .South Atlantic 
SI at ion, and will couiain an aiea uiidei ilie coiimiand 
of a South .Afi can Hag olIniT. In a war m whiicli 
both couutnes aie iiuolved, tbe whole zone wilt be 
uudci (be .Supieiiie (.‘oniin.iiul of a Ro\ai t'ominaiidei- 
m-cloif. 

jouu maiiliine wai planning Coin iiittee is 
lo be .-(I np to en-ii e sn!-l_(o'i\ planning lu 
iieine . . .’’ 

Sonlb .\ir ;i would exp.n.d la' - .nul laid 

agl.iil lo ]jbn e oiji'.- loi -iiip^ in lli, i.diio ot 'Jl.S 
million in (la- I loiiil J\inuiloni 'i ne ir.i-ii.ig ba-c 
ul ( 1,1 IJoMil .\a\ y 111 .'-iiiMii'tow n. would :,i b inded 
o\ I . lu ,''oii(li ,Vli a wln.li b'ul so long no opcily 
cou-tiliilrd iia\al ba-e The lioval \a\v would bow- 
Lver loniiliU" lo eiijoc all tbe l.iiiltlic- av.iilable to 
It beluie file ini'-eiit agieenit'iu in t'i',ii r iiiin- as well 
as dining any vmu in wiiicb the ruiii <1 K iigdoiii was 
'Ill ol\ I'd 1 li(, laiililn.s would be ai.iibible in such 
a wai boh to lii,- H’lli.-h n,i\\ and to ibe navie.s of 
all e.s ul I'liibiiu iwtii ibongb .■'on,a .Vfii a iiiigbt ie- 
niaiii ueulraj. 

Tile agreeinen! would coin lui- lu liici iinli'--: 
o1l leiui'c de.'ulid b\ fie two Coi ■■r.inii ni,- l-v niiitu.d 
ag’eenieul. 

Sir .\ntlioiiy said : ‘'Di'i'n--loii.s ain'uf legional 
deleiice aie sol out in (l-e liis, i \'laiiig'' of ielli is- m 
!i Willie Jfiper 'I'lir Iwo (ioi ei iiini ,iis 'ec,,gti:ze liiat, 
tidille llie lUletllal ,'(■ lll.lv of Ilie lOUllllies of .''oul bei 11 
Afiica miis'i nm.'iin .i niatlei toi ea'cb of indiMdual 
eoniiliv eonce:lied, .Suulliern .\li e,i and lb,, .-i-a I'outes 
round i-Jon'li .Vfni a iiiusl be '(‘'■uied ag.'iii-f aggres.'ion 
1 11)111 .VI I,bout. 

“They are furl her agieod that the defrnco of 
SouHii rn Afnia cgainsi, exte’nal aggro.'j'iion lies not 
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only in Africa but also in the gateway to Africa— 
namely, in the Middle East. 

“Finally, both GoA'ernments have agreed jointly 
to sponsor a conference to develop the planning 
already begun at the Nairobi Conference in August, 
1951 on the improvement and security of the lines of 
communication around Southern Africa and between 
South Afiica and the Middle East.” 

Mr. Clement Attlee, Leader of the Opposition in. 
the Parliameut stud-: “Generally speaking, this would 
seem to be a satisfactory settlement of a vei-y d fTi- 
cult fjiieslion which we have been di.'^cussing for 
many j ears.” 

Ill reply to iiiiesf oiis tbe Prime Minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden added that the ba.se at Siiiionstown 
would be aiailable to Jhiliiin and her allies in war¬ 
time even if Soiilli Africa rcitiaiued neutral in that 
w'ar. The agreement would re.Milt in the serving of 
about £500,(KX) a year in naval expenditure. .\ll 
Commonwealth Govomments had been fully informed 
about the agreement. 

The British new.spaper generally expressed satis¬ 
faction at the news of the conclusion of the agree¬ 
ment between South Africa and Great Britain. They 
pointed out that South Africa’s hatred of commu¬ 
nism was a guarantee of her continued co-operation 
with the Wi'st even though the Union might, ohoose 
to leave the Coiiiinonwealtli and hcicoriie a republic. 
The importance of the agreement lay in the fact that 
“South Africa under the South Atlantic Command 
Agrc'etiieiit, goe.s .''Oini' \say towards iutegialiiig her¬ 
self Ml the N.VrO ccincc'pt, of defence orgaiiization,” 
the Gl/usqaw Ilriuld jxjiufs out. It Was particularly 
signitieant in Hits context that the. South Afri'an 
Minister of iJefeiiee, Mr. F. C. Erasmus, “should 
already have held discussions in Pans with the 
Silpuiue Allied Coinniauder in Euiope and tlie 
French Minister for Defence,” it ,add.s. 

Tins Naval agri'eineiit affects us indireetly as the 
Indian Deean will he icoiitioiled fioiii oUe end by tlio 
combined fleet. 

Kenya Commission Report 

Mr. Fi liner Broekway, Member of British 
Parliaim'ii, write.s m an article m the Vi/jil that the 
recoiuniendalion made by the Royal Commission for 
East .AiVii'a lor sending the re.srrvation of the Kenya 
Ilighl.aiuls exclusively for I'hiroiiean settler.s and foi 
opi'Uiiig It up for riou-Euro])ean settlement would 
e\ oke fieice oppo.s)tion fioin a large .section of the 
European settlers iii Kc-nya. The Commis.sion had 
met the argument that Konya farmtr.s would rum the 
Highlands hv incompetence by remarking that there 
were good Afiican fainics and given opiiortumly, 
there I'ould be more. 

While Mr. Brockway welcomes this rwormnen- 


dation and says that its implementation must not be 
allowed to be shelved he criticizes the general theme 
of the Report of the Royal Commission which had 
advised Africans to accept Wcstein concept of the 
private ownership of property. 

Mr. Broekway writes : “On this two comments 
can be made: First, that it is impertinence of the 
Commission composed of eight Europeans, only one 
African and not one Asian to lay down the pattern 
of the future life of territories in which there are 17 
million Africans, less than 200,000 Asians and only 
about 50,000 Euiopeans. The social and economic 
order in Ea^t Africa cannot bp deteniimed 
until the people have the right to del ermine it 
themselves.” 

•Secondly, the disiuidion of (he deejily embedded 
Afiictin tradition of comiuiiuity ownershi]) of land 
would aroU'C n'sistance and coufueiou, "A>ul u'hy 
should individual ownei.-lip) be regarded a.^ the last 
word m M'estern wi.sdom 7 In Britain wi: are moving 
towards the same piineiple of public ownershi]) 
which the Africans ha\ e so long praeti-sed 

Needless to say Kenya is a stronghold of British 
Colon)ali.>-m of the worst type. 'The African was 
dispossessed of his birthright without any humane 
considerations being taken account of by the rapacioius 
British (olomst 'Ihe African launched a forlorn 
hojie campaign, after generations of virtual slavery. 
The re.sult was iiiliuman slaughter .and a campaign of 
one-sided .slander of the voH<ele.s,s disjiosse.ssed. Iho 
Royal Coinniission is llu' con-eqneiico. 

The New Burma 

In view of T' .Nii’.s K'cent \.sit lo the U..S.. the 
following aeiouiil iii llie WorUiovi r bv Dr. 

Frank Tiagi'i, foriiii'i Ihiinl Foiii Dueeioi m Huiiiia, 
IS of greal inlere.sf; 

“New Yoik.—Yon start a eoiner.salion about 
Burma, and some of your fiu-nds inleiiiolale, ‘Oh, 
yi'S, Nehru is certainly kicking up a fu'S.’ Then 
liatiently, you ex))lHin that you aie liilkuig about 
Burm.a, not India, and you begin all over again. 

“For Burma, among the ni'wly iiulcjiendent 
nations of Asia, is a terra ^nrayiiita. an unknown 
land to many Amencan.s. But she deserves lo be 
known today for herself and her pcojile, even better 
perhajis, than m the 191 h century when Christian, 
mainly Baptist, niission.s regarded Burma as a shiuiug 
exaiiijile of Americau conversionary zeal. 

“Desiiile the amazing work of Adoniram .lud.son 
and those who followed him to mi.ssioas m Burma, 
that eounlry is today an overwhelmingly Buddhist 
land. It is the locvs for thi' present Sixth World 
Buddhist Council meeting in Rangoon, the capital 
city of Burma, from 1954 to 1956, commemorating 
the 2,50011) year of the beginning of Buddha’s cycle. 
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That this Ciouncil meeting is taking place in Hangoon; 
that to it have come outstanding representatives of 
Ceylon, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and other leading 
centers of Theravada Buddhism, is one indication of 
the esteem for Burma felt by her Asian neighbors. 
To undei stand Burma, you must understand this 
Buddhism; to understand the Burmese leadership 
role in the epochal Buddhist revival, one must come 
to know Burma, 

“Burma, in American terms, is about as big as 
Texas, and almost as solf-coutimt! Her 19 million 
pcojile are mainly desc'cndants of a Sinitie migration 
out of 'J'lbi't and West Central Cliina, which began 
in tile I'lc-Christian days and contmued to the late 
19Ui century. The language, like Chinese, ls tonal and 
sylhbary; the .siript is Indian and perhaps remotely 
I’ersiau. .Since Buddhism, an ‘Indian religam,’ domi¬ 
nates Buima, it can be accurately stated tlial Burma 
rejirescnts a culture combining fcalurc.s of ancient 
India and ancient C'hma. 

“The Burmaus, the majority stock, lome upon the 
threshold of recoided history in thc^ 9lh century. 
From the, 11th to ISUi iceuturies the fust dynastic, 
unified Buiman kingdom occupies the land; build.s 
a magnificent arehiloctural oivilizatioii, the rums 
of which rival Indo-China’s Angkor Tom or 
Egypt’s Karnuk. Marco Polo muke<s a record 
of it. But Kiiblai Khan—^and his China Mongols— 
overthrow this first Burmese Kingdom. Suice then a 
see-.saw hi.story of coiifliet with Cluua marks tlu- 
pages of the Buimese ehronules. There is no love 
for China in Buima, and there is some fear, high- 
liglited by the l.OOO-mile, unprolectable. and iiiade- 
cjuately defined border between the two eouutnes. 
('/u'ms'L vt'ip.s product <1 both by Chtany Knt-t’hik and 
Moo TM-Turtg Ahow innirrionx into Burma. 

“Twice after the 13lh century Burma acluevcd a 
grand and feudal unity, yhe succumbed to the march 
of imperialism in the 1‘Jth cenuiry. Beginning in 1824 
England swallowed Burma in three bites, three wars 
which by 1^485 incorporated Burma into Britain’s 
Indian Empire. From 1886 to 1937 Burma lost even 
Jier ‘identity’ as a conquered ‘nation.’ She was a pro¬ 
vince of the British yolonial administration of India, 
an ignominy which tlic Buinicse deeply resented and 
resolutely ‘paid back’ by their deiision to withdraw 
in 1947 from the Commonwealth when they at last 
achieved independence. 

“The Burmese had never willingly accepted ‘the 
English connexion'—as it is called by the English 
authors on Burma. M’hat wc call modern nationalism 
never disajipeared in Buima. After the third, and 
final, Anglo-Burniese War of 1885 the Burmese were 
‘paeifir.d’ by the British—that is, forcibly put down 
by arms and by that devil’s invention called the 
‘plural society.’ Tins means the use of minority 
groups by the conquering power to put and keep 


down the majority population. It is a devil’s inven* 
tion because it utilizes the typical drives of ethno* 
centrism and xenophobia, found in (almost) all 
peoples, to foment or to perpetuate racial, ethnic and 
national discord. 

“The ‘pacification’ took about six to eight years. 
Shortly after that the Burmese, using imitations of 
the West’s mstitut'onal arrangements, began to orga¬ 
nize for national liberation. They foimed the Young 
Men’s Buddimt A-*ociation in 1906—the seedbed of 
.sub-etiuelit natioimlKst movc.s. 

“Thus Buddhism, and later Socialism—or at least 
the anii-imjH'rmli't slogaiieeiiiig of Maixism—bciamo 
the souice.s of Buimese m-imalion. B.\ the end of 
the 1930’.s the Buimeso iadi< al,-, .si id iheiv juung men 
to Japan for training be"aU'e Japan sCLmirigly off; red 
a noit-u'liilv iiatiou's ho^p.tallty to the Buime.'C aiiu- 
wliife' and anti-eolonial a-piralion'. When World 
War II began, the Buinie.se‘ welcomed the Japanese 
as the libeiator.s aga nsl the ‘while man'- buiden.’ 
Japan lost Buima and lo-t youthea-t .A'la m part 
bccuu.-<e her slogan of ‘.'Vsia for .Asians’ was not sincere. 
It was Asia for the Japanese. .So the Buimese turned 
against (he Japanese, realigiung tlumsehes with the 
British only becau.«e they wanted freedom and in¬ 
dependence. 

“And they got it. On January 4, 1948, after dis- 
eoidant relations between Bntum and Burma from 
1945 to 1947, the Bunni-.-e re-won (heir freedom. Be 
it said to the everlasting credit of the tlicn Labor 
piirty government m Bidam that it ac-epted tins 
deri.-ion gracefully—and (lu’cby, ar m ludia. retained 
Some Burme,se n'gard for Britain If ouiy the Briti.«h 
had thus acted sooner! Fiance never k.umd this 
leS;-on in Indo-Chiiia, henve, m pan. the defeat bv 
Ho Chi Minh; the Dutch learned it m Indoiit'-ia only 
after they .-juffered defeat by fone of Indoue-ian arms 
and world opinion. 

“Burma regained her freedom in January. 1918; 
an aimed Comimim.st rebellion tried to take it away 
the same year. Other dl^^'delu gioiqis joined in the 
revolt against the central goieimnent—including a 
remnant of the Kiiomintang forced out of Yunnan 
into Burma. For a while the newly independent 
govcrnmeiu was not sure of suivnal. It 
survived. 

“It survived because its leaderslii]), under the 
iaspiratioii of ■a wonderful man—teaeher, devout 
Buddhist, people’s leader—was at the helm, .siijuiortcd 
by a majorit.v of yociali.st ami iica.snnt. leadois who 
had fought as .student rebeks in the 19.30’.s, fought with 
Japan m the eaily 1910’s wlieii they thought the 
Japanese would help Burma gam mdopcnilenee, then 
against them, and finally won indejieude'nec by nego¬ 
tiation with the British. Prime Minister U (meaning 
honored Mr.) Nu led this coalition to victory in the 
Constituent Assembly voting of 1947-and in the 
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national, free elections of late 1951. His government 
is, along with the Indian and the Philippine, one of 
the only three democratically elected governments in 
South and Southeast Asia today.” 

South Indian Christians 

The Worlduvcr PrcfS published the following 
account ‘omefimr hack; 

Trivandrum, Souih India.—Indian Christians 
Ho hingcr have to carry their churches on their backs. 
For many jeais, denuniiiiuliolial harriers pre-vcnieil 
memlx'rs ol one churdi from enjoying spiritual privileges 
with those of another. 

l'eo[)lc nio\iugi from one part of the country to 
another in vvhirh their own rienomination did not operate 
were either compelled to remain aloof, or to enter into 
local communities “with many mental leservalions.” 
These reservations were caused by doctrinal divergence, 
organ irrational peculiarities, or orthodoxy lacking 
imagination. 

Today, the same pcoirle may look forward to being 
received in “alien ehurclics” without doctrinal differences 
damaging their spiritual peace. Over a large part of 
South India and for a milJion and a half non-Roman 
Catholic Christians, a new day is dawning. Mutual 
appreciation, recognition of each otlicr’s theological 
position, and above all, one's own shortcomings, have 
become a matter of common experience. 

The emergence in 1947 of the Church of South) 
India, eomjiiLsing British, Continental and American 
episcopal and lum-episcoiial denominations, gave an 
impetus to union ninvemcnts. Currently, two important 
chureli liodies ale holding “tonversa!ions'’ with the 
authorities of the (iliureli of South India, their most 
recent fimlin,us l^gi^lcrillg a latrgr'r appreciation and 
agreement on funiljmeiilul hclicfs and piaitices. The 
two bodies arc the .lOO.OOO-incinber Mar Thonia .Syrian 
Church of Malabar and the 75,(KM)-meiul)cr Federation 
of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India. 'I'he raember- 
ship of the Church of South India itself is over 
1,0001,000. 

The Mar Tliomu Syrian Chinch of Malabar is one of 
the most ancient chiiH-hes in India, indeed, in the world. 
It owes its founding (by tradition) to St. Thomas, 
the brother of the Lord. Its ecclesiastical head. 
Metropolitan Jiihaiiofi Mar Thoma Malabar, is one of 
the jiresideiits of the World Council of Churches. Onitc 
a limb of the Jacobite Syrian Church of Malabar, 
under the in-piiation of the Anglican missionaries it 
effected eertai.n liturgical and orgiaiiizalional reforms, 
resulting in its having to sever from the parent body 
and forming an independent church. Since it has 
maintained full communion with the Anglicans in India, 
and since the latter body merged with the Cliurcli of 
South India, it may he said that, in principle, tlie Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church is “in communion” with its 
neighboring churches. 

At the end of a meeting between the Lutheran 


Federation and the Church of South India laet 
March, held in Bangalore, the representatives came 
out with a declaration of their accomplishments, 
together with further plans. It was agreed; (1) that 
each chuiteh body will welcome members from the 
other churches, temporarily or permanently, offering 
them all the privileges and status they enjoyed in 
their home church; (2) each church will recognize 
the orchiiiitiuu to ministry in tlio other cliurcli, while 
free to judge eat h issue with regard to conijicteuce, 
I xpeiK lice, and the like. 

Aborigines in Australia 

'J'h(‘ Tl iiildoi'cr l‘u-<s wnl('.«. 

“AiislLalan at migiiie-J, along with iiianv of their 
wliile (leieiuh 1 '••, havt- been nii ieti'ingly •■'lined by a 
miiiila'i ol .'inc'.l-, and iinneces'arily seveit' lint's for 
niitior ‘olTeU't"--’ I'hi'ee men fiom the Aborigines 
Itevcrve at. La Ft rmi.-te were lecenlly .si'iit, to jail 
when tiny lotihlu't pay fiiit-i of .seven jiound.s, .aeci'pt- 
ing a ]4-(lay sentence. 'J'hey were charged with 
entling mangrove trees, tlioiigh the men said they cut 
only bia’tiches—m oider to get ‘elbows’ for boomerangs 
o (lered from .America. 

“Michael Sawtelle, government appointee to the 
New South Wale- Abongine.s AVclfaro Board, ex¬ 
coriated the action against the men. .Asseiting they 
were membi'r.s of honest, hard-woikiug families he 
ailded. ‘Surely if we have one human sentiment left 
; iiiolig m it s'liotild be to leave the abo’igiiits alone. 
()\ii the war.., we have done our be«l lo guild llu'm 
down W'r hive .■'iibjiigated the-e ))('Oiili' lo the jioint 
while they niiht lely a'niosi entirely on handicrafts 
for a living. Now we aie liyiiig to take that away 
fioiij llu in'.” 

East Germany Alcdical Students 

The Worlil()i'( r Prdstt reports: 

‘‘East. Clerniony, ino lew lluin West Germany, 
coutimies to reveal youth hostility to militarization. 
'1 he Kast-rnmlc Vulknjiohzci (People's Police m Bar- 
rack--), wliK h is the aimed foice being prepared in 
the Soviet Zone, is short of doctors. This in spile of 
tile fact that some medical studenis have gone into 
the Rti.-isian Zone from tho We.st in the hope of 
esoajung conserijition and to avoid thn surplus of 
(lo'dors in the West. 

“To overcome the shortage, the Secretary for 
niiiversitie,s hnd the chief physician of the Kanci'nicrle 
Went ics’cnily to the 7(X)-years-okl University of 
(ireifswald and told the Dean that from September 1, 
1955, only sueh yoti'ng men would be admitted as 
.‘tudciits of medicine a.s agrer-d to become military 
doctors. The move brought an immediate and hostile 
reaction. Heated discussions took place ia a series of 
student meetings and were followed by a student 
strike with ulassroom deseitions.” 



HAROLD LASKI AND PROPERTY 

By rani MUKHOPADHYAYA, 


Lecturer in Economics and Political 

There hag been a good deal of speeulation among 
thinkers about the question of right to property. 
'‘Though the earth and all inferior creature.s be com¬ 
mon to all men,” says Loike in connexion with the 
(jnestion of defence of private propcity, “yet every 
man has a ‘property’ in his own ‘perso:^.’ This nobody 
has any right to but himself. The ‘labour’ of his body 
and the ‘work’ of this hands, we may say, are properly 
Ins. Whatsoever, then, h^ removes cut of the state 
that Nature hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with it, and joined to it something 
that is his own, and thereby makes it hid properly.’’ 
“For this ‘labour’ being tlie unque.gtionablo property 
of the labourer,’’ he further observes, “no man but he 
con have a right to what that is once joined to, at 
least where there is enougli, and a.s good left in 
common for others.."' Even ‘‘the supreme power 
cannot, take from any man any iiart of his iiroperty 
without hi.g own consent.’"* And when President 
Hoo.sevelt declared on January 6, 1941, that “v/e seek 
‘everywhere in the world’ th^^ four old freedoms- 
fi-eedom of speech and cxpre.ssion, freedom of religion, 
freeilom from fear, freedom from want,’’ Herbert 
Hoover,* an ex-Presid^nt of tlUnited State.s, “called 
attention to the fact t'lat there is a Fifth Freedom— 
eionomic freedom—without wh'Rh none of the other 
four freedoms will be realized.’’ 

‘‘To be free,’’ the latter further observed, “men 
mu.st chooS{> thoir jobs and callings, bargain for 
their own wages and .salaries, save and provide by 
private property for their families and old age.’’ 

Of eoui>-o, he never used the term “Fifth Free¬ 
dom ... in tihe .sense of Inoisez faire ‘ or economic 
exploitation.” 

“Exploitation,” aci-ordiug to him, “i.s the nega- 
' ion of freedom. The Fifth Freedom does not mean 
going back to abuaes.” 

Moreover, “the Fifth Freedom in no way inhibit.s 
social reforms and social advancement.” 

“Properly ia an institution,” sayi} the conser- 
v.ativc thinker Lord Hugh Cecil,* “required for the 
sake of the eommon good. . . . The owners of it, 
like other human beings, are entitled to be guarded 
against. unde,gcrved injury.” 

1. Spfl Lock^. Tiffo frfatisf^s of Civi/ Government (Everviniin‘t 
l.ihTftry, editrd by Ernrit Rhy»). Ch. V, |»* tSO* 

2. Sps ibid., Ch. XI. p. 187. 

3. S«r WIIImiii Ebonnrin. Mm and the State (The fifth free- 
Jiim—Herbert Hoover), pp. 3S9>361. 

4. See Cecil, Conservatism, p. ISS. 


Science, Hooghly Wom n's College 

And Hobhousc, an advocate of liberalism, means 
by the right of property 

“a system under which a man is free to 
acquire by any method of production or exchange 
witlliin the limits of the l^w whatever he can of 
land, consumable goods, or capital; to dispose of 
it at his own will and pleasure for his own pur¬ 
poses, to destroy it if he likes, to give it away 
or .sell it as it suits him, and at death to bequeath 
it to whomsoever he will.”* 

To the idealistic thinker T. H. Green, “property 
IS reali.spd will.” According to him, property b “a 
permanent apparatus for carrj'ing out a plan of life, . 
for expressing ideas of what is beautiful, or giving 
effect to benevolent wishes,”* 

It 18 obvious from the views of these thinkers 
that the institution of private property has a moral 
basis and .should not bo wantonly interfered with 
even by the Government of a State without 1)he 
fonsent of the owners. 

Let us now turn our attention to the view.s of 
Professor Harold Laski on the question of private 
property. He admits the fact that the possession 
of property give.g a man an initial advantage in life. 

“The man of propeity,” he .says,' “.has a .stake 
in the country. He i.s proteeted from the fear of 
starvation. He need not accept the work he does 
not desire . . . Ho can ai'oid the grim rouliile, i 
and become an explorer in that, intellectual hinter¬ 
land where the creative faculties most readily 
disooier their channels of self-cxpre.s.sion. He can 
protect his children agaiast the dread of wiinl. He 
can develop m them the tastes which give them 
also joy in tihe life creutne. He has direct and 
immediate access—should .he desire it—to the 
social heritage of Western civilization.’’ 

But he never accepts the view t.hat private pro¬ 
perty i.s an unmixed bloasnig to human society. On 
the contraiy, a man with property often does not 
poaso,ss 1be.se things nor ia a man without property 
“nece.ssarily deprived of them.” 

“Those who Have seeurity,’’ he says," “often . 
luxuriate in a life devoid of meaning; and those 
who arc poor can ,sometime.s know the rarest things 
that life can offer. But the latter are exceptional' 
men; poverty for most—and most are condemnpd;'; 
to poicrty—means a life passed amid mean things ■' 

5. Scp Hobboune, lAb^ralismo p. 

6. S<*e T. H* Crrcn, Principles of Political Oblitation, p, ^ 

7. Sre Latki. A Grammar of PoUticSt p, .173. 

8. Ibid., pp. 173.174, ' . .. , 




bub a flecitiag mom«at, like tbe 1^' hour of 
love, when the creative impulse receivM a full 
response. Those who have security may, ia fact, 
live a life «s solid and as pointless as the ugly 
mahogany with which they are surrounded.” 

He points out, however, the danger inherent in 
Pke present system of private property. 

**"■ “Man”, (he remarks, “has developed an acqui¬ 
sitive faculty which now forms the basis of all 
western institutions. The world over. States are 
divisible into those who, out of that impulse to 
acquire, possess property which is a saf^uard 
against the wants of the morrow, and those who, 
lacking that property, are uncertain whether the 
morrow will give them the means of life.”* 

And “it remains historically obvious,” he warns, 
■‘“that a community divided into rich and poor is, when 
latter are numerous, built upon foundations of 

An analysis of the present social order shows, he 
i'hext observes, that “the number of those in any 
community who own propertj^ enough to be signifi- 
,;cant is always small” ; that “such ownership is not 
necessarily related to the performance of duties or 
( the possession of virtues” ; that “the ownership of 
'property involves the control of capital”; that “in a 
fegime of free enterprise the control of capital in¬ 
volves the power to direct the lives of those who depend 
l4)on the application of capital to production” ; that 
“a regime of private property makes the State very 
largely an institution dominated by the owners of 
private property”; and that “it protecits the will 
and purpose of those owners.” In the absence of 
o^er considerations, he adds, “a political system ia 
which rights arc built upon property is one in which 
tftie ■ propertyless man will have no rightsIt is 
true that tliere are today some mitigating circums¬ 
tances like the power of combination of the workers, 
the humanitarian sentiment of the owners of property, 
etc., which have prevented the owners from realising 
their rights to the full. 

‘ But, fundamentally, the regime of private 
property,” he declares, “in the background of 
industrialism, perpetuates the division into rich 
^ and poor, and separates the poor from the condi¬ 
tions which make possible their effective citiaen- 
ahip.'*" , 

The result, therefore, according to Laski, of the 
present economic system is that the "production is 
h&rried on wastefully and without adequate plan.” 

“The commodities and services necessary to the 
life of the community,” he further says, “are 
< never so distribute! as to relate to need or to pro- 
x duce a result which maximises their social utility. 

f. Ibid., p. ITS. ~ 

Ibid., p. in. 

./IL Ibid., p. 174. 

U. Ibid., p.. ITS. 
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We spend on battleships what is w&nted 
schools .... We have a lar^ class maintained 
in parasitic idleness, whose tastes demand the 
application of capital and labour to the satisfaction 
of wants unrelated to human need. Nor is that 
class set apart from the rest of the community. 
Because it has the power to make demand effec¬ 
tive it stimulates the slavish imitation of those 
who seek to join its ranks. To be rich becomes 
the measure of merit.” 

Moreover, 

“Men may begin to acquire property to safe¬ 
guard their lives from want, but they continue to 
acquire it because of the distinction which comes 
from its possession. It satisfies their vanity and 
their lust for power •. it enables them to attune 
the will of society to their own.”“ 

Laski next draws a grim picture of the modern 
society which results fiem such a situation. 

Men “produce goods and services," he re¬ 
marks,** “not for use, but to acquire property from 
their production .... They will ruin natural 
resources. They will adulterate commoditJes. 
They will float di-shonest enterprises. They will 
corrupt legislatures. They will pervert the sources 
of knowledge.They may destroy the qua¬ 

lity of political '.•ft. They may possess them¬ 
selves, as in America, of the educational instru¬ 
ments of the community. They may even pervert 
religious institutio^.j to the protection of their 
ideas. They do not, nevertheless, secure a well- 
ordered State.” 

A State so divided into rich and poor, according 
to him, “is compelled to use its instruments to pro¬ 
tect the property of the rich from invasion by the 
poor.” The question of true equality—the very 
foundation of dcmocracv—can never arise in such a 
State.. 

“Political equality,” he declares,*' “is never real 
unless it is accompai.icd by virtual economic equa¬ 
lity ; political power, otherwise, is bound to be 
the handmaid of economic power.” 

“Either the State must dominate property,” he 
warns, “or property will dominate the State." The 
unequal distribution of property is the most common 
source of faction in a State. And men, “after a 
period, refuse to suffer quietly.” “The concentration 
of property”, he states in another connection,** “other 
than Lhour-power in a few hands is fatal to the pur¬ 
pose of the State.” Revolution “supervenes to alter 
the balance in the State."*’ 

Although, Laski admits in the text of his Orowa* 
mar of Politics that the present system of property 
is not altogether devoid of justification, yet, he does 
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tbft i)j9(iioiog>eB.1 bftsui of property 
fts «a iawative to kbour. 

“Labour," he eoys,** "only involves the good 
of the community if what is produced is related to 
that good «nd secuies good in being distributed." 

"Further the power to acquire property may de¬ 
feat more incentives than it creates," as the fortune 
of a pre-eminently successful businessman may actu¬ 
ally inhibit his descendants from working at ell. Nor 
docs Laski accept th'.. so-called ethical justification of 
property that it is the return made to the individual 
for efforts, as “the fortunes of many who labour un¬ 
ceasingly never beaome other than insignificant.” 
Thirdly, he dismisses the argument in favour of pri¬ 
vate property that “it is reward for abstinence." 
Fourthly, the justification of properly as the nurse of 
virtues which are essential to soedety, is also not 
very sound accordinR to him, a.s “these virtues have 
been present in persons who have never amassed 
property at all.” La'-ki refutes Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
idea that property is the “result of supplying effective 
demand,” since the demand itself may often be 
morally iniylequate. He thinks, however, that there 
is some truth in the l istorical argument which takes 
Uie regime of privet' property os a mark of pro¬ 
gressive society and collective property as a founda¬ 
tion of backward 80 '’ieties. But the historical argu¬ 
ment, too, is “fallacioun if it regards the regime of 
pnvate property as a simple and unchanging thing,” 
as “the history of tn^ rights of property is most 
largely the record of its circumscription.” 

"At no period,” he emphasises, “have those 
rights been generally absolute. Political and reli¬ 
gious philosophy is most largely the attempt to 
evolve maxims of control whicih will at least 
minimise the dangers which ari.se from a distinc¬ 
tion between mine and thine. 

It is the industrial revolution and the revolution 
in France which led ro the revision of the individual- 
istip theory of propeny. “The one gave birth to 
economic soc'alism,” he says,* “the other to a view 
of rights conceived In terms of personality.” And 
“property became conceived as a product less of 
individual exertion" than of the total forces in society.” 
A new outlook incompatible with the lamez-faire 
State began to emerge. 

“The State," ho observes,® “which had begun 
the nineteenth century in tihe terms of laisxez- 
faire began, as the twentieth century came into 
view, to search for a ba.sia upon which it could 
compromise with socialism. And by socialism was 
meant the devotion of the productivity of the 
State to the fulfilment of the natural rights of 
men.” 
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"The 8taie," he further etyn," “had become toKfi 
instrument for traobferring income from the ricitjl 
to the poor in the hope of making life adequat«'| 
. . . The survival of the fittest had been replaeed'| 
by mutual aid." > 

Finally, Laski thinks that 

“All property depends upon the sustenance of 
society, and its rights are therefore socially 
created. But rights socially created are relative to 
social needs. Thes^ are the needs of individual 
persons, and, in the modem State, the majority do 
not satisfy their needs.”* 

Laski is, therefor^', anxious to have a theory of 
property which is moially adequate. 

“The need was the more urgent,” he say*^ 
“because the rapid growth of revolutionary com¬ 
munism had challenged at its root the whole 
structure of existing civilization. . . . The central 
issue of the generation was to discover a concept 
of property which satisfied the moral sense of 
men.” 

But in his attempt to remove the defects of the 
present social order, Laski also tries to avoid the 
dangerous implications of “enforced communism,” the 
UDi voidable consequence of present inequitable 
sysiem of private property. Man should have material 
requisites in the degree that such a possession 
“enables him to be has best self.” 

"He can,” he emphasizes, “claim . . . such a 
share of the national dividend as permits him 
at least to satisfy those primary material wanto, 
hunger, thirst, the demand for shelter, which, 
when unsatisfied, prevent the realisation of 
personality. The el aim to such a share, the right 
to such property as that share implies, is, I 
believe, most usefully regarded as an individuals 
and exclusive claim.”* i 

Laski supports the individual’s claim to a 
minimum property—^“ihe guarantee to the individual 
that the pressure of social forces will not leave him 
helpless and stranded ’’ 

But that right must be relative to duty. Laski 
strongly condemns ownership of unearned property, 
and says tihat no mai “has a moral right to property 
except as a return foi functions performed,” and that 
“those whose property is the result of other men’s 
efforts are parasitic upon society.”* These people 
enjoy property acquired by others and avoid their 
own contribution to the total productivity of society. 

"They have legal rights,” he says, “but 
because those legal rights are not born of their 
personal effort, they lack the moral penumbra 
which entitle them to respect.”" 
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He refers to the evils of the hereditary wealth 
: which involves two things: 

“(1) There is a clii.',- freed from the' legal 
obligation to lahont. (2) So freed, it is able to 
utilise its leisure ii. a way that taxes the jirodiic- 
live effort of the iiiiiaining nieiubeis of soeiety.” 

A cilass which liv"i by “owning” will have luiine- 
' diate access to the sources of jiolitical power and 
their "economic position in\ol\es a definite social 
predominance.” 'I'he riaintciiance of ,-Uili a class in 
a society means “not <.nly the denial I'oi (hem of (he 
need to contribute to society, Inil also (he insistence 
that society must, coiilribule to then need.” "Their 
jiosition,” lie remaik', “is an aceidcni. of jsiventhood; 
and iiarenthood. howevci distingiiislied, i,s not entitled 
to levy a permanent 1n.\ on social effort.” 

“The re.>ult of our .system of jirota'i ly,“ lie 
points out, “i.s, in tins regard, unrelaletl to any 
jirinciple of justice. It cannot, therefore, bf. part, 
of any theory of jioiieitj which seck-s to win tdie 
moral a.s.^ent of men.”*'’ 

Jjaski jiciuiit.s, !iowe\('r, luheiitancc “wheie it 
means the provision of an income for widowhood, on 
the one hand, and tlit' educ.iition of elnldien on tlie 
other. But the letiiition of luoiieity beyond (hat 
period cannot be ju.jtitied m uioral terms.""* 

I’roiierty is entitled to fxist and it !< rational 
when it IS the outcome of function. Ami as it, Jjiuski 
remarks, “comes from the fact that its pos&e.ssoi' lias 
fulfilled a statiem in .‘•ociety," he i.-, not “a mere lax 
Upon the effort, of otlicr,s.”“ 

Pi'OiH'T'ty so coni cived. imjilies a Iheoiy of reward 
and a theory of indii.'tnal rnganjzatiou. La-ki makes 
an analy.sis, m this connexion, of eertam tlieones of 
reward. About the oithcultio.s of (he Communistlo 
theory of equality of income, he says; 

“'lliere ses'ms iiO justice m an et|ual lewaid 
for unequal effoit. Nor does it, .«eeni just to 
rewind equally where needs uie unequal.”"’ 

It IS worthy of i.uto here that JjaskiV vii'w on 
this iiomt IS in iigre.-meut with that ol T. Ii. (Ireen 
Wiho also supports inequality ol jiropcity to a certain 
degree. As human be.ngs are “\aiiously gifted,” says 
Green, “proiieity raii.st be unequal.” “Mo less,” he 
insi,sts', “mu.-'l it be so if considered as a iiii'iin-! by 
which individuals fiilfii somal fund ions.”"' 

Secondly, Laski uoes not fully agree with Ihc' 
view of men like bor.l Hugh Cecil lh,at remuneration 
should be fixed by the higgling of the market. 

“f^upiily and demand,” he ol>sciA'c.«, “would 
only he a true index lo income if there wa.s an 
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equal opportunity to apply for the post involved.” 
Nor, “is the higgling of the market a morally 
adequate te.st of worth. It leaves one-third of tihe 
average industrial community on the verge of 
starvation. For them it means poor lienlth, iiu- 
eleveloped intelligence, nuseralile homes, anti work 
in which, broadly speaking, the majority can fintl 
no source of human interest.” 

“The higgling ot the iimrket,” he further .says, 
“is the apotheosis of inequality. It emphasises all 
tile advantages the emiiloyor of lalioui has in the 
fact that the average worker mnnot afford to 
wait. The eompetilion iuxolved is not a fan com¬ 
petition because iiv e.s.seiit'e i- (hat freedom of 
eontiael i^ ab.-ent. For freedom of i out rad . . . 
Is iire.-eiit only wlieie tlier,. is etpiulity of baigam- 
mg ]lower. 

The third jailieiiili of lewaid (li.at eadi .■'hould 
eontribute to society aeeoiding to Ills I'owi rs and 
sliould be rtwarded liy society accoiiliiig to hi.s 
legitimate nei'ds, .^I'ciiis to tie nioie attiaetix,' to 
Pi ofessor Laski. 

And, finally, “aiiv piinciple of lewaid," he holds,” 
“must .latisfy the Iwj eomiilex eoiulitioiis. (luit it 
enables tli,. indiviihial to leai 1; oul Iowa.cl,s hi^ best 
.self, while, sinuiltaneou.'lx, it juescues and de\elop,s 
(he iiece—aiy fiilutiou- ol .i-oeiety ” 

“Our basic i oiidition, ’ he adds, "must 
obeiou'lj' be that i very need iiialid to (lie eivie, 
mimiiiuiii, eveiy :ue<l. (hat. is, whieh, when un¬ 
satisfied, pievdits the attainiiieiit of effective 
citizenship, mu.st he satisfied before we deal with 
needs abov (' that nvie mmimum.” 

“'lliere is,” he iiisisls. “a piimaiv level m 
lemuncratioii . . . below which no person i an be 
peimitted to fall who i.s capabh’ of acting as a 
citizen.” 

Nor can any p.i.-on “be peimitted to seeiiie 
remuiicrution except on the coiiditioii of performing 
work leeognized a.s u.seful.” 

But the ju.stj((' 111 reward can never bi- .seemed if 
the jire.sent. system of iiiduisliial organization remains 
tuichaiigod. Wifti tile atiolition of tlie .system of 
hereditary jiroiierty, the .sy.steiTi ol hereditaiy busincKSS 
enterprise also ought, to be chauged. The whole 
.system of industry sliould be “professionalised.” TJic 
owner of induslrial csipitiil should not be, as, he now 
generally i.s, “the residuai-y legatee of industry, 
profiting by tlq, siieeial ability of management, or a 
rise in price, or the special privilege a monojioly can 
enforce.”®* “Wherevec,’’ he coiitinues,®“ “funcUonl&ss 
property is the controlling factor in industrial pro¬ 
duction, the abolition of its rights is the necessary 
jiath to justice.” Of toursc, he admits, “the .abolition 
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will be no easy maUer,” imd “tlirre is no direct 
liij^h road to its acTon:i!)lislim<‘Ut.” But, he points out, 
•‘there is no birth witlioul pain and tlio.se who would 
ronfronl the prosjiect of a better life imi.st not turn 
a.side beeuu»' there are danger.s on Ihf load.”*’ 

It IS evident frooi what has been stated <ibo\e 
tliut La.sKi doe.s not support the p>eseiil sy.sti’iii of 
property wliiih is inadequate jisyeliologii'ally, moially 
;iiid eeoiioniie.ally, and which iloes not enable many 
peisoiis to ‘‘live a full life.” Again, .'■urh a .yV'leiu 
often confers lights up'iii llios,, who h.ive done nothing 
lo earn then pio])er*\, and “it lail.s so to distnlnile 
llie weallli It creates a- to offet tlie ticce-ssaty eoiidi- 
non.', of health and se. uiily to tliu'(. who li\e by d.s 
laoees.ses."’ Tlic piese.i; .'y.-tem of piojieily "makes a 
pait of the (omimiliilN purasilic uiaiii the leiuaitidei ’’ 
Nr 1 ei |lie]e.-.s, l^a'ki aiids "ilotlung iliherelll ly wiolig 
in ihe notion of pii\au pu)\>eilv.” 

Bui llil.s ii|(ipeil\, la lll'ist', linist be ‘'depii\(d 
from iiei'Oiial elTon organised in such a wa\ .is to 
involve an addition to t'le eommon wi Ifaru . . . 
Tile mole equal ds disliibulioii, the mon' likih is 
tile contribution if the <iliz<ii to be pidged in 
terms of its -O'.'ial value, lo bccomi' implu it with 
I'tiiposi' as till' wav to iiHoginnon 
TliU' bask) give- a Vily lealislic view mi pio- 
M'llv. Ill is iKil II , liiiiuugligoilig illdiv idu.ili-' like 
IJeibi I'l Sjiellcil,'' iiU!', .Is I ;i(, Uxl cil his ( 1 1 mitiiiu r o.‘ 
sliovv.s, a llioio.Lgligoilig di'Cijil,, ol Ki.i I M.ux 
II< lues lo g'Vc ll.s a svntlalli Mew oil piopeltv. 

Hill till' svniliei'i view givin b_v bii'ki m the 
e\l oi Ins Gi'inimin uj I'lilitiri, gieallv dltlcis lioill 
vhal ''u lias .staled in llic illlioducloiv rll.iptci ol llu 
ouilh idlliou of tills book imbli'lied in 'liieii 

le apiiears lo lavoiir b’ommuiiisin. 

'Broadly speaking,” sav s Jai'ki. ' '''I bc M.itxi.ui 
Iheoiv of tile .Slat,, has so defined its iialuic and 
functioning a.s to enable u- to luedict with a'siii- 
aiice the ,our.se its iipei.'ti.uis will follow .ks an 
index to the luoblenis of our age it deei'iv elv, ill 
m.v .ludgment, holds the field.” 

Kingsley Mai till has analysed the reason for .sucili 
liffeiencc between bu earliei and latci vuwvs. 

“The esseiitiai diffeig:iice,'’ sjiys Maitm,"’ 
‘‘between Laski, tin Marxist iii 1938. and l^aski. 
the Fabian in 1925, was that between llie Ivvo 
dale.s ho hud .seen the great slump of 1929, the 
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fonijtitutional device of National Govcrnmi'nt of 
1931, the rise of Fascism in Spain, and the triumph ’ 
of HiHer in (iermtny. He had (Oiiio to tielievc 
that democracy v,as a fraud, unless ba'ed on 
(■(piality, (hat this equality eoiikl not be obtained 
lliroilgjli Fabian tacucs, and iJial. flie individual and 
group liberties on I'hieli he placed so inueh siicss 
111 1925 were unreal .safeguards until sooiali-l 
soeielv had been bioiiglil into being.” 

Howevei, tliei,. is .some lack of coii'isleiici' 
bi tween the euiliei and the later vievv.s of Biofessor 
La.'ki on irrojieity But is it pos.siblc lo atiolisL jui- 
valr. iiroperty allogclhi ? We feel that Iheii is much 
liiilh 111 llie view of lie (!ieik political t.!iml« 1 Ari.s- 
Uille who says*’ ; 

‘‘it IS clearly teller that projicily should be 
pnvatc, but the iis of it common ; and t’le qacial 
liiisinc'- of the- leg'slalor is to ciiale m men \h;s 
tieiiecoleiii disposition, .\gain, how imuiea-urahly 
greali'r is (he plea-iiic, when a man feeb a thing 
to fie lii.s own ; le: the love ol '(It i- i feeling 
iiniilaiiled h.v natiiie and not given in vain, 

allliough se]fi-liili -j ]s iighllv (eil'iiied" 

Though the luesiu; .ystiiii uf piojiciiv i- a' the 
loot of mii<h decotii'iil and coiiflei m tin modern 
'■la. yi'l. 111 pi;i. le (', i is difh'ult to aliol'h il wuh- 
oilt ;ili iii'lillcl IV e I'h ingr in Imuiaii iialiiu' 

•'Tllc -IK mIiZ. tUjII of plOpllfv, Cs M'.'s 

l''ollelt ha- llghllv -I iti d.'-’ "milsl iiol ]i|rcrd(' the 
siK'ializnlion ol th' will If il do"'. •'h'II the oiil.v 
diffeiiiiic belvvec'i socialism and our piC'enl 
order Will lir -iibsliliUmg one iii-chmc for 
.mother ” 

Kvcii ill till lonuvuiui-iu -i.Uc ol iln I .S' S 11 . 
tile system ol piivaii piopeitv h.is not been lotall.v 
abolished, 'i'lieie 1 ' .1 luovi-ioii lu l!ii (‘ou-iiUiiion 
Ol l)i(, r wh’ch (Xplleltly dechlle- . 

■‘Alongside the soci.ili I -v.sicm ol (.oimmy. 
winch 1- the (lominaiit foiiii of ecotiomv in llie 
U S S.B . the law .illovv- /iriratc 

( i(t( (/))(.'< iij thill iihiti! piii.'aiiU nil'! ii'imlt 
ihi n'-‘ ba.sed on tiicii pei'onal laboe.i. provided 

llicre H no exploit lion of the labour ol ollieis.' 
(Artide 9 ). 

Further, the right ol iiilciilaiice, too. ha- been 
sui'iiorted by l!io 'aiiic ('oii'i it’d mil : .\iliilc B) 

Hieieof lays d* wii tliT 

‘‘The right, of peisoiial propti'y of ciiizeii' in 
their income from work and in then savings, in 
their dwelling hou c and auxiliary hu'b mdyv. m 
lioii.selioJd aiticles and idensds and in nitides 
for (lor.sonjl ii.sc aiu‘ eoinfort, a.s well as die light, 
of inhevilanio of i',et‘s'onal pro|iertv ol eitizeiis, is 
lirolec'ted by law.” 
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Perbl^s a balan'cd vierw oa private property 
has been given by th3 idealistic thinker T. H. Green 
who says 

"Tile rationale of property .... is that 
everyone should be secured by society in the 
power of getting nnd keeping the means of realis¬ 
ing a will, which m possibility is a will directed 
to social good .... property is held in a way 
inconsistent with its idea, and which should, if 
liossible, be got rid of, when the posse6>.sioD of 
property by one man interferes with the posses¬ 
sion of properly bv another ; when one set of 

men arc secured in the power of getting end 

keeping the means of realising their will, m .such 
a way that other? are practically denied the 

pow'er. Ill that ei.se it m.iy truly be said that 
‘property is theft.’ The rational property, in 

short, requires that everyone who will conform to 
the positive condition of possessing it, niz., 

41>, Sou Creen, Principles of PoLitual Obligation, p. 220. 


labour, and the iu^tive condition, vit,, respect 
for it as possessed by others, should, so far as 
social arrangements can make him so, be a posses¬ 
sor of property himself, and of such property os 
will at least enab;e him to develop a sense of 
responsibility, as distinct from mere property in 
the immediate necessaries of life.” 

The view which Laski maintained previously in 
the text of his Grw„TnaT oj Politics and the views 
held by Green and Hoover are both rational and 
justifiable. These views are in consonance with 
human nature. Privaie properly should exist pro¬ 
vided it is the product of a man’s honest labour ; is 
in projiortion to the contribution made by him to 
the social good ; and ir< not of such magnitude as to 
enable its owner to have an undue influence over 
thp economic and social life of the community to 
which ho belongs. 
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JOINT DECLARATION AT MOSCOW 

By Pbof. SHRIMAN NARAYAN 


The Joint Pcclaration by the Prime Ministers of India 
and the Soviet I’nion at Moscow, is, undoubtedly, an 
event of world importance and a document based on 
constructive statesmanship of the highest order. The 
Five Principles of “I’eaceful Co-existence"’ or the ‘‘Pancha 
Shila” which were enunciated in the Nehru-Chou state¬ 
ment last year have been reaffirmed more precisely in the 
Nehru-Bulganin Declaration. The Prime Ministers have 
resolved that the mutual relations between India and 

Russia would he guided by the principles of mutual 

rcsjieci for each others' territorial integrity, non-aggression, 
non-interference in each others’ internal affairs, equality 
and mutual benefit and peaceful co-existenee. So far as 
the principle of non-interference is concerned, it has been 
made very clear that the two countries will not interfere 
in the internal affairs of another "for any reasons of 
economic, political or ideological character.” This 
clearly indicates a definite change in the policy of the 

U.S.S.R. So far. there has been universal fear in the 

minds of different nations that the Soviet Union believes 
in the policy of subtle penetration of their economic 
ideology through various channels, particularly the 
Communist Parlies functioning in various countries. We 
earnestly hope that the Joint Declaration at Moscow 
would now put an end to this fear and suspicion and 
the policies and programmes of the Communist Parties, 
specially of the Communists in India, would undergo a 
basic and visihl^' change. 


The Joint Declaration also expressed the hope that 
“under the aegis of the Five Principles enunciated in 
the .statement, there is ample scope for the development 
of cultural, economic and technical co-operation between 
the two Slates."’ ‘‘The fact that each country is following 
a system which is moulded by its own genius, traditions 
anif environment should he no bar to such co-operation.’’ 
Tt is evident that the basic' economic and political 
ideologies of India and the Soviet Union differ radically 
in several respects. India is pledged to a peaceful ard 
democratic way of life in accordance with the 
fundamental teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, She gained 
her political independence through non-violent struggle 
and she is now determined to attain social and economic 
freedom through peaceful* and democratic methods. 
India has accepted one of the greatest, if not the 
' greatest, challenger, of the world in deciding to work 
out her National Plan of Development under a democratic 
set-up. No country in the world, so far, has ventured to 
try such an experiment. The First Five-Year Plan, 
which is now drawing to a close, has already achieved 
substantial results. The Second Five-Year Plan is now 
on the anvil. Wc are confident that the great 
experiment of democratic planning in India would not 
only achieve real success in this country but also 
demonstrate a new mode of planning to the rest of tbs 
world. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has been 
planning her economic life on a different pattern. Hn 



economic and political eystem ha» been based essentially 
on a highly centralised and totalitaiian organisation. 
There is no room in that country lor different political 
parties professing divergent views and ideologies. Thece 
now appears to be some healthy change in this regard 
and we hope the Soviet Union would appreciate the 
system of economic planning in India. We are convinced 
that democratic planning is a much better method than 
totalitarian planning. But there is no question of 
interfering with or criticising each other’s methods. Wo 
must try to learn the good points of one another and 
not waste our energies in indulging in bitter and un- 
helftful criticism. The Joint Declaration has succeeded 
eminently in creating a healthy atmosphere of mutual 
co-operation and goodwill and we sincerely expect that 
this friendly atmosphere would continue to grow with 
the passage of time. 

In the course of his farewell speech at Mo-^cow, 
Sliri Nehru congratulated the Government of the Soviet 
Union on the .'•cveral steps it had taken in recent months 
for lessening world tension. But he also declared in 
-dear terms the economic and political goal of India, 
ihri Nehru observed : 

“We believe in democracy and in equality, in the 
removal of special privileges, and we have set our¬ 
selves the goal of developing a Socialistic Pattern 
of Society in our country thiough peaceful methods." 

Shri Nehru paid a tribute to the leadership of 
'Great Lenin” in the Russian Revolution. But he pointed 
>ul that India pursued “a different path under the 
cadetship of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

“In spite of this difference in our methods,” 
continued the Indian Prime Minister, “there was at 
no t'me unfriendly feeling among our people towards 
the people ol the Soviet Union,” 

The visit of Shri Nehru to the U.S.S.R. has been 
xiremely helpful in renewing these tics of friendship 
('tween the two countries and we do hope that these 
onds of mutual friendship and co-operation would 
/er remain unbroken. In fact, India has always been 
igei to seek the friendship of all nations of the world, 
ithout any fear or favour. She has stoutly refused to 
ign herself with any one of the power blocs. This 
ilicy is bound to continue in future. We are prepared 
) co-operate with any country on the basis of mutual 
•Ip, mutual respect and peaceful co-existence. 


Therq has been some criticism, and even apprefaeO' 
sion, in some quarters that India's Seccond Five-Year Plan 
is being influenced by some experts from the Soviet 
Union or the allied countries. Fears are being expressed 
that Prof. Mabalanobis and his associates are trying to 
lend a “totalitarian touch’' to our economic planning 
during the next five years. While it is true that planning 
does involve a certain amount of centralisation of policy 
and control, it would be wrong to think that the Indian 
leaders would give up so easily the baric principles of 
democracy and decentralisation which form the very 
ha^is of our Constitution. The Indian Constitution lays 
great stress on the need for organising village Panchayats 
in the country as basic units of administration and 
planning. It also empliasises the role of village and 
collage industries fur ensuring full employment and 
adequate means of livelihood to the people. The Indian 
National (ingress has, time and again, made it abuir- 
dantly clear that economic planning in India should be 
based on the fullest co-opcialion of the people through 
local bodies and Panchayats. Great stress is being laid 
on the organisation of a net-work of Industrial Co¬ 
operatives tliiougliout the, rural and urban, areas in India 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. At the Avadi Session 
of the Congress, we coined a new term “Socialistic Pattern 
of Society” in order to avoid the obvious meaning 
and association of the term ‘Socialism’. Both Shri Nehin 
and the Congress President, Shri Dhebar, have made it 
crystal clear in their recent speeches that the Socialistic 
Pattern is not the same as a highly centralised system 
of Socialism or Communism. In fact, India's Socialistic 
Society would necessarily tend towards Sarvodaya which 
expresses the quintessence of Gandhian thought. 

Let it be clearly understood that India 'Will not 
tolerate any type of planning which would run counter 
to the Gandhian ideals and push the country towards a 
totalitarian order. I hope Prof. Mabalanobis and hU 
Co-workers will also have no shadow of doubt in this 
respect. We are prepared to welcome helpful ideas in 
regard to economic planning from any quarter. It would 
be tragic to keep our minds closed to new suggestions. 
But our feet must be firm on our own soil, without giving 
up the basic principles which constitute the very Soul 
of our Nation. As Mahatma Gandhi himself observed, 
India should keep her windows always open for fresh 
brceice to enter. But she should not allow outside forces 
to sweep off the vei'y foundations. 


THE LAW OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

By ARDN COOMAR GHOSH 


'.In the Preamble to the Consthulion of India the 
, eole guiding principle adopted has been slated as to 
constitute India into a Sovereign Dcmoc,ratie Republic, 
and to secure to all its citizens justice, liberty and 
equality, religious, social, economic and political. 

The chapters on the Fundamental Rights and the 
Directive Principle.^ of State Policy arc a direct vindi¬ 
cation of the above j)rine,i|)le. They I’onsliiute the 
treasure of our constitution, for the value of the consti¬ 
tution lies in them. 

PoWfcR.s OP THF. Indian Puesident 

lu the Indian Constitution the position of the 

President has been made unique, and the jiowers given 
to him by the Constitution are almost unlimited, and 
are only eoin|iarahle to those enjoyed by the President 
. of II.S..A. He stands at the apex of the whole structure 
of constitutional Iramework like an all-embracing 
personality. 

IHe is the executive head of the Union and the 
eupreme command of the Defence forces is vested in 
him. He apiroinls the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers to aid and advise him m the exercise of his 
functions, and they hold office duiin,g his pleasure. 

All high officials and dignitaries of the Union and 
the Stales are appointed by him. He appoints the 
Governor, the .Supreme Goufl and High Court .liidges. 
the Ambassadors and the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of Imlia. This power of apiiointment is not 

subjert to the approval of the Uiiper House as in 
U..S.A. whcie all appoiiiiments made by the President 
require approval of the Senate. He may require cither 
Ffouse of Parliament to consider any matter by sending 
messages tr» it. and has the powci to prorogue the 
Houses and ilissolvc the House of the Prsiple. 

H<‘ also enjoys wide legislative powers. Every hill 

after it has been \iasseu by both the Ho.uscs of Parlia¬ 
ment require the assent of the President.^ and (he Presi- 
.delil may give his assent to the hill, or withhold his 

assent therefrom. In this resperi he enjoys veto jKiwers 
analogous to those enjoyed by the American President, 
But there are limitations to his powers in this respect. 
Uniler Article HI of the Constitution he cannot return 
a bill if it is a Money Bill. Secondly, when a bill 

other than a money bill is so returned and received back 
by the President for assent after being reconsidered 
and passed hy the Houses with or without amendment, 
the President has no power to withhold his assent. 

The President lias also other legislative powers. 
Under Article 123 he has the power to promulgate ordi- 
namjep when the Houses are not in session, and such 


ordinances shall have the same force and effect as an 
act of Parliament. 

The President has also been given power under 
Article 3,‘v9 during a tiCriod of emergency like war oi 
cxlcinal aggression, or internal disturbances to suspend 
the enfoi cement of the Fundamental Rights conferred 
by Part HI by issue of a Prodamatiou of Emergency. 

Thus to say that the President of India is an exe¬ 
cutive officer, and has nothing to do with legislation i.i 
to "talk i)hil(Kophy. not facts ” 

Theoretically speaking, thc-c arc very wide powers, 
and a vain man raised to such an eminence may act 
like a desjtoi. But if we look below the surface, it will 
he evident that iheic arc sufficient constitutional safe¬ 
guards to iH'ovidc against such a contingency. 

Firstly, the President may be imi>eachcd foi viola¬ 
tion of the Goiistiiution as is the case with the American 
Jtresident. Secondly, he is to hold office for a limited 
term of five years ulthough he is eligible for re-election 
The limited tenute of hie office together with the provi¬ 
sion for iinpeaclinicnl acts as a -ufficient check on anv 
mi-use of Ins iiowcrs. But ihese arc merely ihecJretical 
jio-sibililics. Practically, such a contingency can nevci 
arise ; for the Head of the Indian Union will be an 
elected Head although tile method of election will 
be indued unlike in U.S.A. where the President i- 
ilerted h> ilired votes of the people. Under Arlieh' 
.S4 of the Gonstitulion the President of India will be 
elected by the memheis ol an electoial college consist¬ 
ing of the elecleii iiieiiihers of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the elected members of the Legislaiivi’ 
Assemblies of the Slates. 

The PjtiME MiMsrra and Pahuament 

Although undi'i the Law of the Constitution tin 
President is the Exeeuiive Head of the Union, and all 
measures executive and legislative will be taken in hi 
name, the real initiative in all matters executive ami 
legislative rests with the Prime Minister and hi 
Cabinet. .So long as his party will command a majoril- 
in Pailiarnent he can jiilot the ship of the State safelv 
according to the declared poliry and programme of hi 
jiarty. in this respect the Indian Constitution verge, 
more on the side of the British Parliamentary syster- 
of government than ol the Presidential type of America 
Thus, the Indian Constitution partakes of the characte 
of l>oth Parliamentary and Presidential type of Govern 
mem, and is in a sense both rigid and flexible. It is 
rigid inasniueh as the Constitution is a written otn. 
and the powers of the three organs of GovermuBni • 
the executive, the legislative and the judiciil|:f .pe 
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clearly defined, and the lifihtb of the citizens protected 
under it. It is also flexible becanse the Constitution 
can be amended by Parliament. Under Article 368 an 
amendment of the Constitution can be made when it 
is passed in each House by a majority of total 
membership of that House^ and by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the members present and voting. 
Besides development of the Constitution by amendment 
there is also scope for its cnlaroement by jmlicial intci- 
prelalion. 

In this connection wc may note the following 
chaiarleriHtics of the Indian Constitution : 

(1) The Con.stiluiion js a grant of powers. Tlic 
powers of the. flnion and tlie .States ar< cleaily 
defined in pail XL of the Constitution. 

(2) The principle of eheiks and halances---lhc 
separation of three ilepartinenis of Government, exe¬ 
cutive. legislative and judiciary. 

(3) The doelrine of judicial supreinaev, the 
.Supreme (^uirt acting as the ilileriueter of the 
Coiisiitutiuii. This is one of the fundamental 
features of the Indian system. 

l4( The theory of const nut iolial limitation. 
Neither |he Union Goielnineiil nor the .State Govern¬ 
ment is ab.soliitely soveieign. It is soveieigii onl> 
within ilie limits of the Constitution 

In the ease of tlu, British Constitution it is said 
that the British Patiiiiniein had always been 'lild still 
teraains the soveieigii assembly, and it can make and 
unmake any law excepting making a man a woman and a 
woman a man. The same lemaik equally holds good 
in the ea--c of the, Indian Parliament which holds the 
key power of aniending the Con.slilutioii to meet the 
(hanging needs of the country. 

.Some thinkers, ht.wever, look ujion the supiemaey 
of Parliamctil in a doiiioeralie country where, there is 
a written Constitution and an independent judiciary as 
“archaic political [ihilosophy.'’ It introduec.s a sense' of 
eompclition helween the judiciary and the legisla'ure, 
and this spiiit of rivalry does the worst harm to the 
cause of constitutional progress. As Justice P. B, 
Mukherjee of the Calcutta High Court observes while 
speaking on “Aspiration of the Indian (’(institution'’ at 
the Caleulta Rotary Club : 

*'Tn a nation j^vt'rned by a written jiolitical 
Constitution! it is vain to look foi supremacy yi 
Parliament. The BUpremacy was of the Constitution; 

.The Cion,stitution was the supreme verdict 

of the people, and all other oigan-s must subserve 

that Constitution.If you want Parliamentary 

supremacy, you will have to scraji the Constitution. 
Those who think of Parliamentary supremacy in .i 
written political Constitution are therefore thinking 

in terms of an outmoded political philosophy. 

It is the lesson, of history that the most valued 


liberties presuppose an independent judiciary. 
Indian Constitution) had assigned' specific functions 
to the legislature, executive and iudiciary. It was 
the aspiration of the Constitution that each would 
respect -the functions of the other. To the legislature 
no less to the Courts was committed the guardianship 
of deeply cherished values.” 

lie emphasised that amendment of the Constitution 
should be the last resort, and not the first impulse to gel 
rid of every obstruction. 

The Supreme Court 

It has been rightly said that the. Supreme Court has 
liecn (.‘^tablished by the Constitution of India as the 
giididian of the liberty and rights of the jieople, to pre- 
»crv(. protect, and defend the Constitution. The Court 
l^ the palddiuni of justice, the bulwark of popular rights. 
The posiiion of the Judges has been made secure under 
llio (;on-.liluti(m. and no juslicc is removable except by a 
pioecss Ilf imiieneluiieni. Also, the Constitution (lo(‘s not 
]ieniiit any discussion in Parliament or legislature regard- 
mf." the eondiR't of any Judge of the .Supreme Court oi 
High Court. The .'supreme Court has already begun ti> 
as.'-erl its authoiiiy as the guauliaii of tlie Constitution 
III invalidate laws pa.ssed hv Parliament which contravene 
the piovi'ion of the Con^titulion By so doing that Court 
lias assumed a iiower which was not expressly given to 
it Ji) the (dinsiituiion, a jiower whieh many think has 
created liolticnecks in thf' wav of implementation of its 
■-(X-ial and (.'conomie policy by Govenimeni. The legis¬ 
lation providing for aJjolition of the Zaniindary system in 
the .Slates b) giving compensation is a case in point. 
Under Article 31 of the Con.siitiilion thi- law was declared 
lU/ra fire.s by the Supreme Court, but although Govern¬ 
ment had to abide by the above decision, this ruling 
the Conn lull., countei to the social and economic policy 
pursued by Govcrnmiiil in accordance with the Directive 
I’rinciples of Stall' policy. Parliament had therefore to 
amend Article 31 of the Constitution, so that the law.s 
jiussi'd by Parliament providing for land reform may not 
be invalidated by the Court. 

Thus we see that by thi' power ol amending the 
Constiluliou the Parliament can bypass any decision of 
the Supreme Court in eases where it conflicts with its 
social and economic jK)lic>, altbuiigli the occasions nece8.»i- 
tating .such action should be few and far between. 
Barring the above, the right of the Supreme Court to 
declare laws unconstitutional is now beyond dispute. The 
action of the Court in thus asserting the right of judicial 
supremacy has proved beneficial as it acts as a great moral 
check on the Government. In so acting the Court has 
also ably played its part as the guarantor of the rights 
given by the Constitution. 







A GUMPSft llWd THE PKOdtEM OF EMPLOITMENt' AM) 
INVESTMENT IN RURAL AREAS 

By Prof. GOBINDA CHANDRA MANDAL, MA. 


Tu£ present paper is based upon statistical data collected 
in course of aa economic survey covering 843 rural 
households selected at random and spread over 20 villages 
in the Contai Subdivision, Midnapore, West Bengal. 
The survey was conducted by the writer under the 
auspices of the Bcoiiomic Society, P. K. College, Contai, 
Midnapure, in May 1954. Out of 843 households, 639 
constituting 75.6 per cent of the total were found to 
have holdiO'gis between 0 to 5 acres, ^119 constituting 
14.1 per cent of the total had holdings between 5 to 10 
acres, 27 constituting 3.2 per cent of the total had 

holdings between 10 to 16 acres, 34 with holdings 

between 16 to 25 acres were 4.0 per cent of the total 
and households having holdings over 25 acres were only 
24 constituting 3.1 per cent of the total. 

When we apply our mind to the problem of 

unemploymeiii we .generally take in view the urban and 
middle-class unemployment. But the problem of 
employment in rural and uibau ‘■■ectors of the economy 
cannot be consiilered apart from each other. In the 
national economy like ours where its luban sector 

sustains itself mainly on the i)rimary production of its 
rural sector, the well-being of ihe former cannot but 

be vitally related to that of llii; laUcr. 

Rural Unemployment 

There are organizations like Employment Ebtehanges 
which are helpful in giving an estimate or indication of 
industrial or urban unemployment. But >t is exircirely 
difficult to measure lural unemployment which mostly 
exists in disguise. If an unemployed person is defined 
as one searching for a job without success, he will be 
rarely found m the ruial aieas. The Indian rural 

economy is rooted in self-cmploymeni and houseliold- 
enterprise. on the subsistence level. Even an agiicultural 

laboutcr fias got some land of his own to till however 


small it may 

he. 

Table I shows the extent of un- 

employment in 

the 

conventional sense 
Table I 

of the leim. 

Distribution 

of 

"I'ncmployed'' by 

Holding class 

Holding class 


Number of 

Number of 

(Acres) 


ureinployeil 

unemployed 
per household 

0-5 


123 

0.2 

5-10 


5 

0.04 

10-16 


17 

0.6 

'16-25 


9 

0.2 

above 25 


9 

0 3 

Total 


163 

0.2 


The above table indicates that the number of un¬ 
employed persons per household is 0.2. 'fhc total 
number of persons above the age of 14 years in all the 
households taken together is 3117. The unemployed, 
persons constitute nearly 5 per cent of this population. 
Thus the incidence of unemployment is smaller than 
what is assumed, the largest being in the case of middle 
fielders. 


In such a set-up ‘‘unemployment” can be interpreted 
to imply lower demand and lower prices for the products 
of the rural households leading to lower incomes and 
lower production. 


If there were any large-scale unemployment in 

rural areas in I 

the conventional 

sense of the term, it 

would have been 

followed by a 

large-scale emigration. 

Emigration from 

rural areas is 

perceptible only in a 

small measure as 

shown in Table 2. 


Table II 


Distribution of Emigrants 

Holding elnss 

Number of 

Number of 

f Acres) 

emigrants 

emigrants per 



household 

0-5 

116 

0.2 

.5-10 

43 

0.4 

10-16 

18 

0.6 

16-25 

40 

1.1 

above 25 

30 

1.1 

Total 

.232 

0.3 


Table 2 ‘■hows that the number of emigrants isi 
larger and larger in the ca-e of large holders. Small 
holders cannot afford to engage labour from outside anti 
disitense with any services of their own household 
iitembers. Members belonging to the families with 
small holdings stay in their own villages ami supplement 
their own farm-earnings by wot king in the fields ol 
others with larger holdings. Big holders, however, can 
afford to hire labour from outside and ilisengage services 
of .some of the houschltl member.s for larger income- 
creation. Insufficient work or uiidetemployment is. 
therefore, the crux of the problem of rural economy. 

Employment in rural areas can he expanded onl) 
through new investments in ruial areas. The invcsiihlt 
surplus in the rural economy is meagre. This is indiealft. 
by Table 3 relating to the extent of new investment ir 
some selected items. 


Table III 

Investment per Household 11944-54) 


1 It nm 

()-r> a. 

ir-s 

]0 Id acrt'K 

1 16 25 acn'^ al»ovi* 2 * 


cldflM 

c lavH 


(']nAi4 

UbTrn (cla-» 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Reclamation of 
waste land 
Excavation of 

17 

36 

119 

234 

1,618 

ponds, tanks, etc. .53 

215 

208 

320 

1,168 

Installation of 
machine 
Construction of 

2 

15 

68 

10 

416 

houses 

156 

312 

282 

745 

2,387 

Busine-ss 

28 

165 

522 

160 

616 

Ten years 

Total 

256 

754 

1204 

1,468 

6205 

Annual 


75.4 

120.4 

146.8 

620.5~ 

Thus investment 

per household in the case 

of huus'' 


holds with holdings from 16 to 25 acres is nearly twice 
as much as in the case of 5-10 acres* class. But it niB) 
be noted that the increase in investment is less than , 





proportionate to the increase in holding at least within 
the ran^e from 5 to 25 acres. This is an indication of 
a high degree of consumption propensity in the lower 
holding group. 

It is quite natural that poverty which is mainly due 
to smallness of holdings results in an investible surplus 
which is extremely small in comparison with the 
requirements of economic progress. The insufficient 
growth of .rinvestiblc surplus is responsible for insufficient 
giowlli of skill, business knowledge and enterprise and 
Iiroductive equipments or materials, 

PATTtatN OF RimAI. iNVEStMENT 
Tables 4-9 arc given below to indicate the. pattern 
of investment in the selected items and its variation 
from one holding-group to another. 


tabm vra 

Distrihution of Investment (1944-.54) in 
the case of Holding class 16-25 acres 


Items 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Reclamation of waste land 

7,962 

19.0 

Excavation of ponds, tanks, etc. 

10,891 

20.0 

Installation of machine 

370 

1.0 

Construction of houses 

25,345 

50.0 

Bu'^iness 

5,450 

10.0 

Total 

50,018 

100.0 


Table IX 

Distribution of Investment (1944-54) in the 
ca.se of Holding class above 25 acres 


Table IV 

Distribution of Investment (1944-5-4') 
as between Different Items 
(All Classes) 


Items 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

.ilcelaination of waste land 

65.10,3 

13.0 

i'xeavation of pimd.s, tanks, ete. 

1,04 192 

21.0 

Installation of marhine 

15 310 

3.0 

Construction of house.o 

2.28 623 

46.0 

riusinevs 

86.405 

17.0 

Total 

4,99 723 

100.0 

Table V 



Di'-tribuiion of Investment (194-1-51 1 

in the case of Holding 

class 0.5 acres 

Items 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

R< clamalion of wa«te land 

10,777 

6.0 

Excavation of ponds, tanks, elr. 

33 9.54 

20.0 

rnslallalion of maeaine 

1090 

1.0 

Construction of houses 

1.00087 

62.0 

Business 

18.114 

11.0 

Total 

1.64022 

100.0 

Table VI 


Distribution of Investment (i9'14-54) 

in 

the case of Holding class .5-10 acres 

Items . 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Reclamation of waste land 

4,285 

4.0 

Excavation of ponds, tanks, etc. 

25677 

29.0 

Installation of machine 

1.900 

2.0 

Construction of houses 

38 261 

42.0 

Ru.sinr88 

19,631_ 

23.0 

Total 

89,754 

100.0 

Table VII 


Distribution of Investment (1944-54) 

in 

the case of Holding class 10-16 acres 

Items 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Reclamation of waste land 

3.229 

9.0 

Excavation of ponds, tanks, etc. 

5.620 

20.0 

Installation of machine 

1,950 

6.0 

Construction of houses 

7,630 

23.0 

Business 

14,100 

nn pnrt 

42.0 

inA A 


Items 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Reclamation waste land 

38.850 

26.0 

Excavation of jionds, tanks, etc. 

28.050 

19.0 

Installation of machine 

10.000 

7.0 

Conslruelion of houses 

57,300 

38.0 

Business 

14.800 

10.0 

Total 

T49j00^ 

'lOO.O 


I 

Table 4 shows that the most important item of 
investment is ronsiruciion of houses, the next item in 
importance being exeavalion of ponds, tanks, elr. 
Investment in business organization and rerlamation of 
waste land tome next Investment in maehine is very 
small showing that its impact ujion the rural economic 
life is still insignificant. As houses in rural areas are 
constinoted mainly for residential purposes, they come 
under the category of durable consumption good* 
excluding which productive capital formation, in rural 
areas is reduced almost to insignificance 

Tables 5-9 indicate that investment in excavation of 
ponds, tanks, etc., is lomparaiively larger in the case of 
holding clas.s 5-10 acres. Tn tlie ease of other classes 
the proportion of investment devoted to this item *3 
almost stalile varying from 19 to 21 per cent. 

This fact points to the future possibilities of further 
development of tank-fishing, irrigation and gardening 
for wliic.h there is a natural urge. 

Investment in the reclaniaiion of waste land has 
been naturally loss important in the case of smaller 
holdings. It has been larger and larger in the case of 
larger holdings. This is obviously because large holdeiu 
have got larger amount of waste lands at their disposal. 
Any increase in agricultural income due to rising price 
level may have served as an impetus to leclamation of 
waste lands in the, ca«e of larger holders. Both business 
enterprise and investment in machine are found to be 
remarkable in the case of households with holdings from 
10 to 16 acres. Investment in machine is also 
appreciable in the case of households with holdings 
above 25 acres. 

Data relating to sources of finance for investment tfe 
presented in Tables 10-14. 




Table X 


Sources of Finance ; 


Holding class 0-5 acres 


Sources 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Self 

1,58,480 

72.4 

Mahajan 

52.997 

24.0 

Co-operative Society 

4,707 

1.6 

Commercial Rank 

— 

— 

Government 

7,134 

2.0 

Total 

2,23,318 

100.0 


Table Xf 


Sources of Finance 


Holding class 5-10 acres 


Sources 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Self 

84.190 

80.0 

Mahajan 

11,140 

11.0 

Co-operative Society 

2,055 

2.0 

Commercial Rank 

500 

0.5 

Government 

3,1.50 

6.5 

Total 

1.01,035 

100.0 


Table XII 


Soui 

•ei\s fif FiiMiKc- 


Holding ela'.s 10-16 acre- 


Sources 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Self 

23,610 

92.0 

Mahajan 

1.608 

6.0 

Co-operative .Society 

— 

— 

Commercial Bank 

4(X) 

0.5 

Government 

775 

1.5 

Total 

26.393 

100.0 


Table XHI 


Sources of I'inanee : 


Holding class 16-25 acre- 


Sonreei, 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Self 

,37,040 

76.0 

Mahajan 

10,360 

21.0 

flo-opeiative .Society 

330 

0.6 

Commercial Bank 

— 

— 

Government 

1.200 

2.4 

Total 

48.9.30 

100.0 


TABt.E XIV 


Sourees of Finance ; 


Holding cla-6 aliove 25 acres 


Sources 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

to total 

Self 

106.915 

84.4 

Mahajan 

17.200 

13.0 

Co-operative Society 

3.600 

2.0 

Commercial Bank 

1,000 

0.8 

Government 

180 

0.2 

Total 

1.28.895 

100.0 


The above Tables indioaie that eelf-financinp plays 
the most important part in rural investments. The 
MTon*! largest source of finance is the village Mahajans. 
The part played by co-operative or Government or com¬ 
mercial financing is still insignificant. Possibly the 


importance of self-financing has been largely due tn the 
inflationary increase in agricultural inemne. Thi# ia to 
some extent corroborated by data relating to purchase 
and sale of assets presented in Table 15. 


Table XV 


Holding class 

Asset 

Asset 

(Acres) 

trurchased 

sold 


(1944-54) 

(1944-54) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

0-5 

93.458 

1.05^073 

.5-10 

27,830 

9.419 

10-16 

,39.600 

9,800 

16-25 

40,850 

24.200 

Above 25 

34,900 

23.750 


In almost all the cases except in the case of O-.'i 
acres class value of asset jiurchased has exc.eeded valu*' 
of asset sold. The period in which this has occurred i'' 
a period of ri'-iiig agricultural prices. In fact it was the 
agiieiilluiists who were nioal adversely affected by the 
Great Depression, while the inflation of 1943-50 appears 
on the whole lo have been helpful in expanding agricul¬ 
tural produelion and improving tiie economic condition 
of the agrieulliirists. The lolc of prire-fucior in agricul¬ 
tural planning is too important to be ignored in any 
ease. \ pTuarantee of fair agricultural pi ices alone 
would go a long way towards the achievement of agvieiil- 
turaj jirogrc'-s in this rmintiy. 

I’ROFrssou MAitM.HNonis's Plan 

There is a great deai of sense in Professor P. C. 
Mahalanoiiis's PJan wliere he emphasizes the need foi 
expansion of handicraft ami household industries foi 
liquidating uriemploviuent and provides a sum of 
Rs. 200 erores for the piiriiose. The plan naturally re¬ 
quires a frew.ing of the production of big industries at 
the present Icm-I. y\nother valuable jioiiit in the Flan 
is its stress on the expansion of heavy industries and 
investment output synchronized with the expansion ol 
(onsumjit ion-out jiut. Investment-output is extremeh 
heJpful in generating purchasing power lo demand and 
'■iipporl the production of additional eonsunier goods— 
both resulting in a higher level of employment and social 
income. 

The Committee of Direction for the All-India Rural 
Credit .Survey (1954) has attached great importance to 
the need of combining rural-minded credit with rural- 
minded development of agriculture and rural-ntindetl 
organization of marketing, processing, etc. In addition 
to this it is also necessary to integrate the programme 
of rural credit and that for capital construction in 
rural areas. 

A very libcial public expenditure on the construe 
tion of intcr-village roads, tank-improvement, small irri 
gation and construction of houses will go a long wa'' 
towards the. creation of finance for rural consumption 
and private productive investment, provided etuitablc 
organizations are built for the purpose. This will solvf 
the problem of under-employment in rural aieas. Tie 
rural prosperity in its turn will create fresh demand fo' 
urban products and lead to expansion of employment in 
urban areas. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE MIDDLE CLASS IN THE 

SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

With Special Reference to West Bengal 

By R. N. BOSE. i.a,s. 


'I'lioiicH full eniploynieni is our national policy and 
tlioiijrli Govemincni stands committed to attempt to solve 
llie nation’s uiiemployiiient problem by the end of the 
ihitd five-year Plan by an investment expenditure at 
lilt- late of Rs. 1.000 crores per annum with effeet from 
lO.'jb. it is increasingly beeomiiig clear that during the 
Seeond Fiv<-Year Plan only a high and steady level oi 
employment will be aimed at. It is important, thete- 
lore. that sufficient .stress be laid on an asjiect of this 
problem whieh lias been so long ami so insidiously with 
iis that being used to it we are often apt to overlook 
its potentialities foi danger. 

Portieularly after the first world war. this middle- 
elass unemidoyment beeam,- laiher aeute and then many 
Stales set up Committees to look into the nature and 
extent of this i>roblein. The reports of all these 
Comiiiillees sliowed that tliis was not a localised ni,ibii.se 
but a ebronie dicase of an all-Tndia character. If 
M. 1 - furl her noted that 

“As it affeeteil the nation's intelligent manhood, 
it iiroduced a general demorulisalion which was 
eiiii'ulalive in its ilfeet and finally' it struck at the 
\ery root of ordered progTC'^s inasmuch as the 
\ielim'- of ibi' evil eoubl not help nursing a strong 
seii-e of [lets-onal injury against a slate of affairs 
for which they were iliemselves not resixvnsible. 

Until the --econd world war. there were long 
jieriods of trade depression with acute middle-class 
unemployment and only during the peak war years, 
under the stress of vast public expenditure, the educated 
voullis had heller employinenr opportunities. When 
(he end of the war came, slowly the conditions worsened 
.ind the survey of unemployment in West Bengal. 1953 
reveals that in the middle class the Bengalee males 
constituted 91..5 per cent of the total unemployed while, 
111 the. Bengalee, working classes they constituted 4ff.37p 
of the Bengalee working classes. It has also been 
revealed in the same report that in the Bengalee middle 
classes the percentage of unemployed matrirulates to 
ihe total unemployed is 44%. In ihn city of Calcutta 
alone, out of a total population of 25 69 700, 17 77 200, 

. tre in the employable group. Of them, 8,58R00 are 
lully employed and of them only 4,54,600 are Bengalees 
(if the total unemployed numbering 2,57,300, 185,300 are 
ii'eiigalees and of these 1,28,200 come from the middle 
class. In the countryside the Tincmployment problem 
for Bengalee middle class is more acute and it would 
not perhaps be wrong to say that 75% of employable 
vouths of middle-elaaa families is unemployed. 


Once it was held that this problem of middle-class 
uneiii)»loyracnt was mainly one of education which was 
inefficient and cheap. Universities had been turning 
graduates of all descriptions on miss production IHies and 
‘•o iriiddle-clas.s youths who by tradition and temperament 
jirefeired salaried employment and occupations in 
disirihulivc trades and services to more productive work 
-iiffered from lliis heavy ineitlenee of unemployment. 

Attempts have been made in reorgani-ing educational 
system and i<> curb the tendency to mass production 
and there has been a stiffening of .standards and of 
(om])elitive lesis. There has also been an improvement 
to a certain extent in the general outlook of our youths 
who instead of looking down upon manual work arc now 
eager to acquire training for livelihood but unfortunately 
the jiroblem of middle-class unemployment remains 
unsolved and in fact middle-class luicmploymeni of all 
grades and shades has bei'onic more acute of late. It is 
now lieeuming clear that even our engineers and 
leeliniciaiis are unable to find suitable jobs. On September 
11. 19.53. in his interview with the special ronesponde.iit 
of the Fastern Fconomist. Mr 'J' T Krishnamachari, 
Minister in charge of Commerce and Industries, Govern¬ 
ment of India. foiTcfiilh jiu.-ed this iirohlem when he 
said : 

“We are -luriing new eiigineeiing institutions for 
tniiniiig young men After the war. Government 
sent up hundreds of |ieop]c abroad for specialised 
training in the hope tliat they w'ould he absorbed 
by increased indiistrialisalion lint the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation in the eounlry ha- [teiliaps absorbed a 
lliird of the. products of these in -I i tut ions, leaving very 
nearly 2'3rd aneinplojed. One findi at least one 
technically trained man unemiiloM’d in etciy dltcTnate 
Or third urban middle-class family. ’ 

Thus, unemiiloynient is the reflex of our economic 
backwardness and according to maiiv. further industrial 
development ran perhaps offer a partial gidiirion, firstly, 
by starting of new industries .stimulating a demand fori 
eduealed men possessing technical and piofessionat 
qualifications ; secondly, by promoting small-scale and 
eotlage industries which can h*' linked with large-scale 
factories where middle-class youths can he self-employed, 
and finally, by opening ii|> opportunities of employment 
a.s traders and middlemen in the disirihulivc trades. 

The pandox of increasing pioduelion and gro-wnig 
unemployment among the middle class in recent years has 
led many to question whether in our jpreseat-day 
conditions which differ fundamentally from those tl»t 
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obtain in the industrially advanced West, it wll be 
possible at all to have the full employment policies 
developed by the Keynesians directly aiming at the full 
employment of capital and only incidentally leading to 
fuller employment of labour. Such policies, according 
to competent critics, arc wholly inapplicable to a country 
who-se root problem is lack of capital and where 
population is increasing in such a way that in India 
there will be demand for 10 million extra jobs in five 
years when population will increase by about 2.'j millions. 
It has been roughly romputed that in West Bengal 
alone, after the second five-year plan another quarter 
million middic'clabs educated and trained youths will be 
employable and an inw.simeni of 2,50 crores or more 
would be required for finding jobs for this group only. 
So some eeonomi.sts point out diflidcnlly that increase 
in total employment expected in the Second Plan will be 
exhausted by the extra needs and shortage, of capita], 
wide-spread poverty leading to restricted demand in the 
home maikci and a large labour smplus will cripple all 
efforts for employment in an under-developed and over- 
populated country 

The mitigating suggestion is for multilateral 
expansion of industries into rural community for mutual 
exchange. It is pointed out that 

“There, should he a complete change in our 
orientation to small-scale undei takings if we realise 

these facts.’’ .... “We shall use oui large-scale 
industry as a feeder |0 small-scale <nterprises instead 
of the other way about’’ .... “Trade, and tariff 
measures, transport and rommunications, currency and 
credit movements would be all designed with the 

central purpose of noiitisliing small-scale industry.’’ 

Some eoinpelcnt authorities have also suggested 

that 

■‘Handieiafts and lioii.-ehold industries where .self- 
employed householder’s work should be eneouiaged by 
freezing if necessary of piodiielion of certain imlustrirs 
competing with these handierafl and household 

industiics. Their advice is to concentrate our limited 
rrsourcre of foreign exchange and essential inaleriuU 
on the setting up and expansion of heavy 

industries and economic overheads; while providing 
more employment opptrrtunilies for those who are 
already engaged in ihc small-stale and cottage 
industries and trying to find employment for the new 
additions that are being made, to the labour force 
every year.’’ 

The fact remains, how'ever. that these handicrafts 
and hand industiics are technically inferior and cannot 
obviously face, unaided, the competition of factory 
indu.stries. At the same time, the needs of development 
with its accent on increased produiilivity cannof be 
reconciled with the continuance of the present inferior 
technical level of the existing hand trades. 

It is, therefore, necessary to have'in the next Five- 
Year Plan a rommon production programme that will 
provide a .seeure. market for the products of these 
industries and at the same time provide, for gradual 
improvement of techniques and skills among the workets. 

This may also help in bringing equilibrium in 


relation between small-scale and large-scale industriee 
in the field of consumption goods. There are confUcting 
views on this subject and while every attempt should be 
made to bring about the fullest possible utilisation of 
existing capacity in the factory-consumption goods- 
induslry, it may not be wise for the second plan period 
at any rate to have any significant increase in their 
installed capacity. 

It is exactly here, that the chance for survival comes 
in for the middle-class youths with training and 
education. It is not perhaps too much to hope that 
small and medium enterprises employing less than 20 
workers will function .is links in the chain of national 
economy as in Japan. It may even be necessary for 
Government to .sponsor some small and medium sized 
industries where self-employed middle-class youths 
acquire business training and where they are ultimately 
given ownership or partnership. This is becoming more 
’necessary as the employment cxelianges which could 
find employment for about .500 in ii month in the past 
year in the city of Caleulla on an average is now able 
to find rmplovmeiit for only about 200 at the, most as 
praclieally all the ennirneiciiil and mereantile firms have 
either .stopped reernilmcnt or avoiiled rceruilment through 
the.se exchanges. It i.s doubtful if the unemployed 
youths of the middle class can afford to wait patiently 
till the tempo of development rises and an effective 
po|iuluiion policy ensure- a sizeable population. The 
reorientation of the educational *-ystein will also take 
time. Accelerated eeenoniic progress is necessary. This 
may he only possible if leclinically iiainrd youths be 
organi.sed and the indii-trial jiotcntial of the units so 
organised he taken in hand by the Stale till they are 
able to pay their own way. ’iVhen these enterprises are 
managed propeily by these trainees, gradually Govein- 
moni’s rcsponsihilily may he withdrawn. Some, employ¬ 
ments for the middle class ran also be secured bv 
utilising the capacity of all big faelory industries to the 
full. I'his will not be po.s.sible, however, un1es.s thi 
temptation to make the technical and supervisory staff 
work long hour.s be resistetl. Some form of collective 
guidance of indu-try is e.'^senlial in this connection as i> 
is found that in many eases the managements are apt to 
by-pass the limitations of work set in the Factory Act 
under cover of Section 64 and the rules which provide 
for .some exemptions. It .should be noted by enlightened 
hnsinessmen that overtime work does not always mean 
increase in production. Often overtime means increns< 
in hours of work rather than productivity. In all 
advanced countries, malters affecting overtime have become 
increasingly improved and the demand is that the work¬ 
ing of overtime should be voluntary. There is a 
persistent overtime resulting from shortage of supervi-on' 
staff in most of the important Indian industries and thi'= 
should be rectified by employment of more staff. In any 
case, the extent of overtime now being worked b>’ 
technicians in many factories is not at all a health' 
feature of our industrial life. Moreover, it tends to 
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out many fully trained men who might have otherwise 
had employment opportunities. 

A unified development scheme is necessary, however, 
in addition to creation of an adequate volume of 
aggregate demand for technical, clerical and supervisory 
personnel. Large expansion of public works with 
adequate total outlay in tlie promotion of health, 
education, housing and social services will be necessary. 
On a rough estimate, it is calculated that provision of 
.social services by pubJic authorities as well as private 
inve.stments would involve a total outlay of about l.'iUO 
erorcs over the plan pi'riod, that is to say about St>1 
crorcs annually. It is not optimistic to hope that lO/o 
ol this outlay will filler down to the middle-class 
cnijdoyees who act in a supervisory capacity. 

Economies of our unu.scd resources should also be 
tappetl. Slmiulaiion of foreign demand for export 
goods will be al‘o necessary and this will in its turn 
requiie siandardisation and quality control. These are 
essentially spheres lot iducaled and trained men. The 
immediate em(»loymenl turge^ for the whole country in 
the Second Fiie-Year Plan must he the ah-oiplion of obout 
10 million woilfeis of whom one million at least will he 
from the middle chiss. Consideiing lliai in addition 
some at least of the existing under-cmidoyetl will have 
to he given fuller empioymcni, eniiilojincnt target of 
the jdaii has lo he higher. Agnetiltural and eotfagn 
imlustiies togeliiei account for about 75 pei cent of 
the woiking ioiees and carry a large amount of ex-’c s 
iiian-pouer. T'heve is, tlieieforc, little hope of any 
suhsiamial absorption ol the new increase in labour 
lorce in these lines. 

Moieovei, It should he oui aim lo Withdraw from 
.igiieiiUute progressively ineieasiiig iiumhcis into other 
occupations so us lo relieve congestion in agiicultiirc 
and imjirove the average pioiluelivily. Another irapouanl 
jioitit to note is that empioymcni in factoiy eslahlisii- 
menis which was 2‘J.7 lakhs in 1950 51 is expccic.l to 
iiiriease by aJjoul l.'J lakhs thus making u total indiistiial 
' mploymeni of 42 lakhs by 1960-61. Coiic'-pondingly, 
this will not create jobs lor more than 3 lakhs in the 
laetoiies for those who are in siiiieivisory. cletical and 
other similar posts providing employment oppoitunitics 
for the middle elas.s. 

New opportunities of the order of 10 or 12 million 
toils will have to be created on the base of the labour 
foicc employed in the secondary and iciiiary sceiois. 
I'he plan has to provide lor substantial investment in 
heavy industry where relatively greatrT emphasis will 
he necessary. In fact, nearly 6.5 jier cent of the. total 
mvestmenl in industries is sehcvluled to he, in heavy 
uiiliistrips which will augment cajiital bias of our ctnmtiy 
■md provide fairly adequate opportunities of eiiildoyment 
•or teclinicians and trained personnel. Similarly during 
the course of the next five years heavy investment will 


Iba necessary in the field of machinery manufacturing 
and this will open up employment also to our educated 
middle cltiss as also will be the ancillary industries in 
metallurgical, mechanical and electrical engineering. In 
addition lo providing direct employment these additional 
employments will bo of the order of a little over 10 
million in five years and a lair percentage may go to 
the middle class if cfifective steps are taken lor training 
and recruitment in time. It has been said that for 
every additional person employed in manufacturing 
industries there arc at least seven others employed in 
smaller enterprise'-, railways, communications, banking, 
insurance, other commerce and transport, profession and 
liberal arts und these are jire-eminently the avenues of 
middle-class employment. Thus ii.lias been even contended 
that ratlonulizaiion in other wiuniiic.s has been found to 
develop cmploymeni o]>porliiiiili<'s and each technical 
ailvanteiiieni designed lo leduee man-pow''r has heert 
followed by an expan.sion of iiidusliy which rcsull.s m 
ineieased jiroduction and employment. As an eminent 
iiiduslriaii.st has pointed out : 

“Jobs in horse and carriage hii-.iness replac'-d by 
auloniohiie industry in nuiking, selling anil servicing 
cars ullimuiely cieale moie eini)loyii;enl opp"iiunities 
and tile tiend is for employment at a higher level 
following mass car proilueiion by Ford and ot!ie.ri 
piovjdiiig nuuhities, jiowei, fuel, oil, metals, rubber 
and load h'ailding.” 

This theme has been furthei developed by the 
Liitploycis’ Associ.aliori of Calcutta m a pamphlet, How 
Largc-sialc Industries Help Indian Economy. This has 
not, however, shown '•peeihcellv die percentage of 
Itained jtersoiiliel ahsoihed. 

Tile tiec Is lost 111 the wood and .so the unemployed 
among (he middle (lass may he lost m the crow'J of 
Indians uiieinployed bill iheie is just this danger that in 
the sliuggle for suivlval llie middle class which is luck¬ 
ing the privileges o; haves and the elass-coiiscdous col- 
ieeiive approach of tlie liave-nols may go under. 
Though middle-class empioymcni may not he a forgotten, 
lattor in imr social plaiiinitg yet it is open to question 
whether siifEiicnl attention has been given lo its many 
a-pecls. It may be doubted whether our planning 
should isolate any class and vvhetlier it would he in 
piiJdic iiitirest lo set up the claims of any sccliun of the 
society but as eiiiploymenl oppoitunities are vital lo the 
survival of the middle class esjiccially in West Bengal 
whcie they are not pariieipaiois in the distributive trade 
and business, it is necessary to focus alU-ution. on this 
prolilem. Surely, our social planning should safeguard 
the least class-conscious and therefore in some ways the 
most socially progressive section of our society which may 
not be vocal like big business interest and trade union 
federations but which face nonetheless the challenge of 
changing times. 



rHE HINDU MARRIAGE ACT—1955 

Uy Mrs. SUSHAMA SEN. m.p. 


After Indppcudcncc of India, amongsl the many 
objoctivcH and directives for tlie progress of Ihe 
fountry the Indian Coastitution promulgated equal 
rights for man and woman. Ihe Uiudu Law did not 
allow equal rights to both sexc.s, and it was obviously 
necessary to alter the one-sided provision as regards 
marriage and its indissoluble ciiaracter for women. No 
country can go forward without the same rights and 
jirivileges for man and woman. 

As a mark of the awakened conscienie of Fice 
India, and as the first step of Socml Reform, it will 
bo remembered that the Siiecial Marriage Act, 1954, 
was passinl by the Parliament in September last. It 
is a permissn e measure, yet some dissentient voices 
W'(:re raised ilniing its di-scussious to tlie effect that 
Hindu society was being jeopardised by thi.s measure, 
»So one wonders what, an amount of oppo.sition there 
mii.st have been in the eighties of the last centuiy 
When till' Sjiecial Marriage' Act of 1872 was initialtxl by 
the .soiial and religiou.s reformer Shri Ke.shub Cluinder 
Son when the orthodox sentiments were stronger 
than now. It was pa.s.-ed m the liH.‘lh of oppo.sition 
in the legislature. It laid down monogamy, re-stramt 
on eh'ld marriage, and permitted mler-ca-ste, inter- 
religious marriage. Ib'gistratiou of marriages was 
introduced, so it has been called the Civil Marriage 
Tliat it was only a secular fomi of raairiagc, is a 
wrong notion, for togc'lher with the registration, there 
was laid down an elaborate' rc-ligious <'ereiaony, with 
the sauetil.v of vows taken by tlie paities to the 
marriage Keshub him.self was a believer lu the 
sacrcdnes.s and indissolubility of marriygc tic. But the 
Britisli (lovei'iinieut then in power, had to in.sert the 
Divorce clause, as a coiollary to the rights of marriage, 
according to the Indian Divorce Act. Thus the 
divorce s.v.stem has existed for these 82 years for 
tho.se married undi'r the Special Marriage Act Ill ol 
1872, but. the society as a whole adhcrigi to the old, 
Hindu ideals of sacrament of marriage, and save in 
exceptional cu.«cs of hardship and unhappiness, the 
eases of divorce in this .“ooiety—-the Brahmo Sainaj, 
have been few and far between. Time has sliowa that 
the 'Civil Marriage' us it was called had benefited 
many, even those outside the Brahmo Samaj, and it 
had no demoralhsing effect on those families which 
married under it, because of the provision of 
divorce. 

(1) The Special Marriage Act, 1954, has been 
made wider than the Parent Act. It will now apply 
to all Indian citizena, and a new clause of divorce by 


mutual consent is added to the new act. The Special 
Maniagc Act Ill ha.s now been repealed and Special 
Marriage Act, 1954, has come into force from 
daiuiaiy 1st, 1955. 

(2) Sonic other marriage laws containing provi- 
.sion of duoice wen; enacted during tile Britislr 
legiine in India for different commuuities such as, the 
domiciled KiirO])eaus, .Vuglo-liidians, Indian Christians 
and Parsecs. Tlie Malabar Act ot 1890 jiroiided a clauoc 
of divorce bj niutunl coiisi'iit The Muslims are 
goieiued by the jiersoual law, wliuh j>erniits ilivoice. 
'I'herc aie va,st tiacts of Indian teiiilory. who are 
governed by their custoin.i)l' law.s and divoice i- 
roeogui.sed by them. Allogt'lher then' i.- about 80 
pi'i’ cent of the liiduin iioisilation who liuve divorce 
in Ihcir mariiagc laws, and ermipared to the vast 
uiillj(Wi,s o! India's popuil.ition ca-es have liecn 
negligible. So llu' aigiiuient that a luovbion foi 
dnone eilhei inducc.s the eoiqiles to divorce each 
other Ol *hut it ilcmoiahsc.s .society is devoid of all 
force against llie facts of liisioiy. 

The next .step of Social Unilormity m Free India, 
and a, jinwt importaint one, as it effects the whole ol 
the Hindu conimunit.v, was tin; Hindu Marriage Bill 
receiitl.v pa.s-'ed during the last, .‘^es.sion of I'arliament 
It has now hud the a.sseTit of the President of Indian 
Piiion, and i.s an Act. The main questions involved 
m it are: 

(1) Tlie aboliLiou of as a neci'ssari 

lequirenient of 4 \alid marriage, 

(2) Enforci'incut of monogamy; 

(;i) Divorce or dis.sohition of marriage ou cerl-aii 
grounds; 

I'D Re.slraint of cliild marriage. 

There is also to be regi.'-tralion of Hmdu mat 
riagos. 

The Hindu Marriage Bill w not an absolute!' 
iK'w or an abrupt piece of legislation, it has, on tic 
contrary, gone through a long, tardy and laboriou ' 
proce.ss of deliberations. It has been pending sinc'' 
1939, and it has been mooted with necessary ohangi - 
now and then in the Central Legislature for aboi;' 
13 years. There have been Hindu Law Commitlei • 
and eminent lawyers and jurists have deliberated oa 
this question. Hie Rau Committee was appointed 1 ' 
go thoroughly into the subject. The cminenit juri'< 
Sliri B. N. Bau was its Chairman. The Rau Cor - 
mittee toured through £he length and breadth "t 
India, and recorded evidence from distinguish! il 
personalities of the country belonging to all shades 
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of opwion. Tljere were conflicting views on the 
irsatiw of codification of Hindu law. On the one side 
some loading men like the late Srinivas Shasfri 
.said that the codification and uniformity of Hindu 
Law throughout was possible and desirable. He said; 

“I was astounded at some sensible people’s 
objection to monogamy. I thought the pride of 
Hinduism wag that althougli polygamy wag per¬ 
mitted in theory, it was monogamy which was 
actually practised. It is, therefore, surprising that 
when monogamy was sought to be enacted as a 
rule of law, hands .should be raised in horror.” 

On the other lisnd. Pandit Madan Molian 
Malaviya, the staunch nationalist leader, said that 
codificalicun was not desirable nor po.sbiblo. Sir Tcj 
l?ahad\ir Sapru gave his opinion in favour of Hindu 
Code. Sir N. N. Sircar while favouring the Code, 
added that it was subject to Uio majority of Hindus 
supporting it. Dr. .Sliy.'ima Pra.sad Mookerjee, Prc.si- 
deiil of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, was defi¬ 
nitely against codification. 

On the vexed and thorny problem of divorce 
v\hioh wa.g incorporated in the Hindu Marriag<. Bill, 
the Rau Committee observes as follow.?; 

"It is clear that texts of Narid.q, Parasara, 
and Dobala permit divorce in certain c;n;um.s- 
tanecs. We are unaMe to accept the view that 
these texts refer only to ca.se3 of bethrothal 
(vagdarta) and not to case.s of completed legal 
marriage or kanyadnna. Nor can we endorse the 
View that the texts apply to unapproved raairiages 
or to niyoga conncction.s. Orthodox opinion coasi- 
ders tliat tlie texts are Moiddha Aeharya in the 
present age (Knliyuga), but this seems to us only 
another way of saying that divorce is not now 
prevalent among the higher castes. There arc, 
however, Hindu communities, particularly in the 
lower strata in which divorce does prevail even 
now as a eii.stom except among.st the higher castc.s. 

A witness from Oiis.sa said that in Ids province 
divorce prevails by custom except amongst the 
higher cafites. Another witness from Bihar said that 
of a total Hindu population of 32.2 millions in 
that province, only 4 millions belonged to the 
higher castes and that the marriage sat rather 
loose on the 28.2 millions and that there was a 
valid custom of divo;‘co among.st the lower strata. 
Although therefore, a Hindu marriage-is in theory 
a 6ae.ram,Dnt, in practice it is even now regarded 
amongst large sections of ciommunitie.s as diseolubli!. 
Hie statement that divorce is an idea which is 
absolutely foreign to the Hindu Law cannot 
accepted as correct.” 

Wo find from the exhaustive report of the Rau 
t^’ommittce on Hindu Law, 1&17, that one of the 
objections of the opponents of codification was that 
^ny change in the fundamentals of Hindu Law cannot 
i>e determined by the Central Legislature, which is 
'’ot of a representative character, as there had been 
ao election for a number of years (on account of the i 


Groat World War U) and that the then Central 
Legislature was not dompetent to make law for .the 
whole of India. This objection cannot hold good now, 
as the present Legi^ature—the Lok Sablva, is a 
truly and properly elected representative body. The 
Bill had been sent for circulation for clioitmg public, 
opinion from the best brains of the countiy, and 
opinions received, showed that a large measure of 
public opinion received wag in favour of the main 
provisions of the Bill. After a full discussion in both 
the Houses, it was sent to a Joint Select Committee, 
and the BiU underwent some changes. It was then 
passed by the Rajya Subha, and after a- eriti^l 
deliberation, finally passed by the Lok Sabha, practi¬ 
cally unanimously, with only ^ne lone voice of “No.” 

During the passage of the Bill, the opposition lo 
the proposed measure came from the Hindu Maha 
.Sabha inembors, and one member of the Ram Rujya 
Parishad. Their objections were that Hindu 
.Sha.stnis and Sinritis were being infringed, although 
they admit that “there have been some minor chaaigos 
in some places due to traditions, customs and usages.” 
In the jirosent Hindu Marriage Bill, they did not 
object to monogamy and said that no one was 
ostracised for inter-caste marriage, and that no oue 
takes such mamuges as immoral. Few quoted Shastras 
lo justify polygamy. There is general agreement 
amongst all sections cf the people, that although 
polygamy is on its last legs, yet it is time now when 
there should be express prohibition against polygamy. 
Regarding divorce, Shri N. C. Chalterjoe, President 
of the All-lndia Hindu Malta Sabha, and some others, 
put m strong objections on the ground that it ivill 
destroy ‘the sacramental character of Hindu mar¬ 
riage.’ The Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
sigiiificautlj' posed the question; 

“Ls it sacrament to tie up people to bite and 
hate each other?” He, howei'er, conceded that “not 
only marriage, but all forms of human relationshi]i 
should have an element of sacrament, more so, in 
the cose of the intimate rclatioB.ship of husband 
and wife.” 

He said: 

“Manu and Yagnavalkya were great men in 
the history of India. Ihcy had shaped the destiny 
of the country in their time. But was it right to 
bring m Manu and Yagnavalkya lo bear witness as 
to what should be done in the pteeent day?” 

1 

Hindu L;uv is dynamic. It is broad and pro¬ 
gressive enough to take into its fojd every caste.apd 
all communities. It is not static; it baa changed,-and 
changes have taken placj from time to time to suit 
conditions of the soedety and country. For instance, 
Hindu Law must have changed a great deal during 
the time of Manu, and the laws must hatre >bwa 
altered. It is a wdl-known fact that in Ancient Iij4i» 
.women occupied a high- jploee. She had co-<x 0 ^^t« 
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authority with mau ia religious, domestic and social 
qdierea of life. She had the right to choose her 
husband— awyamharam. But as time went on 
numerous circumstances, internal as well as external, 
conspired to deprive woman of the high position she 
enjoyed, and snc gradually came to be regarded as a 
mere chattel. Thus the mal-practiec of child marriage, 
purdah, female infanticide, suttee, plurality of mar¬ 
riages, etc., came into vogue. 

The following quotation from Manu will prove 
the idea of supeuority cf man over woman. Would 
anyone agree with those sentiments in these days? 
Manu says: 

"For a woman, the only vow, the only dharma, 
the only worship of God ia to serve her husband 
obediently, whether he is impotent, poverty- 
strieiken, diseased, old or badly placed, the wife 
must never leave her husband. His happiness is 
her happiness, his sorrow is her sorow. A chaste 
woman always feels this way, whether in pros¬ 
perity or affliction. A woman desirous of holy 
bath in pilgrimage, should drink the water in which 
her husband's feet arc washed, because for her, 
her husband is a god, h^r Gimi. and preceptor, 
her dharma, her pilgrimage, her avowed austerity, 
BO she must worship her husband leaving behind 
everything. ” 

In an article written recently by Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani on the Hindu Marriage Bill appearing in 
the Hindusthan Standard, regarding the Shastras, he 
says: 

"It is true that Shastric injunctions are con¬ 
flicting and anything ran be proved or disproved 
on their basis by learned Pandits. A ^irge section 
of Hindu Law therefore is based upon immemorial 
custom. It is througn this that Hindu .society ns 
any other functioning society, has achieved some 
kind of equilibrium.” 

He sums up by say mg: 

"If, therefore, there is to be the right of 
divorce, let it be for the time being confined to 
women only. I am sure the Hindu menfolk will 
not object to this advantage to be given to their 
womenfolk ns long as women are economically and 
educationally backward, and the Stale provides no 
recurity.” 

I wonder how many men or women would agree 
with his views! Women, as far as I know, would pre¬ 
fer no concessions, as they showed their spirit of 
courage and conviction during the last General Elec¬ 
tions. They did not want reserved seats, and fought 
without any concessions with the men. The results 
mr the first time, was quite satisfactory. During the 
Freedom movement also the Indian women showed 
their worth by going to prison along with the men, 
and they did not want any preferential treatment. 
But now all what they want ia equal status with 
Bien, and the Indian Constitution has given her this 
right, Mah oncupied on advantageous position 


during the past centuries, and it is time now that the 
Hindu law was changed. Under it polygamy was 
permitted and while the husband had the right to 
divorce the wife, the law permitted no suitable relief 
to the discarded wife. 

The Law Minister, Shri Pataskar who ably 
piloted the Hindu Marriage Bill in Parliament 
strongly defended the rights of women. He said: 

‘Tirst of all, I want to make it clear that this 
is a measure of social importance, wc recognise it, 
conceived in a spirit of doing good to the country 
and to every section of it, in this case, the section 
of women, because men have been all along 
enjoying in such matters disproportionate rights a.‘^ 
compared to women. We cannot in the name of 
preserving the sanctitj’- of any ancient c\ilture try 
to treat them in a different way in the present, 
times and conditions of our country. To try to do 
so will bo an antinsocaal act. And I would appeal 
to those who are trying to keep up to their 
privileges in the name of the so-called religion, to 
think of the consequences whioh would follow, if 
women who form half the population of our 
country, iji whom this sovereignty rests according 
to our Constitution, were denied these privilcgen 
and kept out of them.” 

Shri Patask u- also confirmed by saying: 

"Divorce was the f argot of some of those who 
opposed the Bill. But it i.s to be remembered tha* 
80 per dent of the Hi.ulus in the country had tie 
customary right of divoree nt present in some form 
or other. It is only of the so-called 20 per cen: 
upper class of thg vast population of milhons of 
Indian people who have not the right of divorce.” 
The Prime Minister paid a high tribute to tlji 
womanhood of today. He said: 

"I am proud of their sense of grace, cham. 
shyness, modesty and intelligence and their epiui. 
of sacHrificc. I think that if India can truly I'c 
represented, it can bo repre.sented by the women 
of India and not the men, while he could not sa'- 
that every' man who had represented India abrooil 
had brought credit to the country’, he could 
that everv woman who had been sent abroad ha 1 
brought credit to tlie country. It was true th.it 
fewer women had been sent than men, but sliH 
everyone had the greatest admiration for India' 
womanhood, not merely the ancient ideals but 11.' 
women of today. I have faith in them and in It' 
solid foundation of their character. I am therefo. ' 
not afraid to allow them to go fofward, I am 
convinced that no legal restraint can prevfit 
society in a certain direction today. If you put l a 
much legal restraint, it does not bend but 
breaks.” 

Shri Nehru referred to the oft-repeated refcreni 
whi^h were made in Parliament to the high ideals 'f 
Indian womanhood—Sita and Savitri. Ho said: 

“Everyone admired these ideals of Indi n 
womanhood and looked on them with reverem'c 
and affection. But were these ideals only la’’ 
women y Why not for men also? I do not seem *0 
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remember any reference to the ideal of Bam end 
Satyaban.” 

The Indian woman has from time immemorial 
earned for hereelf the reputation of ideal daughter, 
wife and mother through her inherent ^lf-«acrificing 
sinrit. She holds fast to the sanctity of matrimony. 
Jlie idea of divorce would be more repulsive to her 
'lian to the man. Women as a matter of fact, in every 
n!irl of the world, are too fond of their homes and 
Mii'ir children—even in thg Western countries, where 
I lia\ e had opportuniti'^s of mixing and knowing 
<e!iie of them, and I have formed great admiration 
lor them. But no woman would ever think of break¬ 
ing up her homo unle.ss foreed by fiireurnst.ancpa, when 
I'lcre is no hope of happiness due to estrangement 
i)(!wpcn husband and wife, and in some cases 
V,here it is unsafe to be under the same roof. There 
,110 I'roofs of so many cases, where separation would 
prove a blessing for both parties for the fault of 

I iilier the husband, or in sonic case.s the wife also. 
There are of course exceptions, and good and bad 
man and woman can be found in every society. -The 
'luht of divorce therefor,-! is providwl only m excep- 
lionnl cases where the .aggrieved party is without any 

thnr remedy. No woman, I can say safely, would 
ever face a divorce suit in tli^ eourt, exoept as c last 

II sort, because apart from sentiment of the sanctity 
f the home, it is repugnant for anyone to legally 

liroving the ground.s of divorce, and of the expense 
iinolved in litigation. 

fllaiiso 13 of the Bill laid down tlie grounds of 
(hvorep, and on commencement of the Act, marri.age 
may, on petition presented to the District Court by 
(licr the husband or llie wife, be dissolved by a 
‘iijcice t>f divorce, and certain grounds are : 
fi) He or she is leading an adultroua life. 

('/) Has cea.sed to be a Hindu by conversion to 
another religion, 

(iii) (in) and (i) deal with incurability of 
unsound mind, or leprosy, tubepculosis 
and venereal disease in a communicable 
form, etc. 

When we arc intuducing the system of divorce in 
e Hindu socioly, to my mind immediate relief is 
Accessary on grounds of (;") cruelty both mental and 
ihysical, and desertion of over one year. We know 
f so many hard pasc.s on the above grounds. On the 
I her hand, 1 am against divorce sub-clauses (*«) and 
"') dealing with divorce on grounds of disease and 
llne.ss, except for venereal disease in a oommunjciable 
[orm. With the advance of medical science almost all 
lispfises including mental maladies, leprosy, tuberculosis 
[If uow eurablo. If the husband or the wife is afflicted 
hh any such illness, is it not the boimdcn duty of 
•her spouse to look after and arrange for treatment, 
stead of going in for a suit of ’ divorce? It is one 
Bie sacred duties to be by the side of the afflicted 
^>lnor. Vows are taken at the time of marriage to 


this effect. This idea of divorce certainly goes against 
the aentimente of an Indian wile, for she is prepared 
for every sacrifice and devotion to the husband, a 
loving husband too would not discard his wife if she 
unfortunately falls prey to any illness. I have known 
of mental abberation of a wife, who, after a period 
of 12 years got absolutely well and bore normal 
healthy childi’cn, only because she had a good hu^and 
who looked after and arranged for proper treatment. 

In the controversy and heat engendeed by the 
provision for ‘divorce’ in the Bill, some salutary and 
very important provisions of the new Hindu Marriage 
Act failed to secure the attention of the public. Under 
this category comes the provision for relief for pre- 
Act deserted wives, and legitimacy of children. The 
latter subject is of first rale political importance for 
the nation. The future of the nation always lies in 
its children. A nation is doomed if its children are 
neglected and uneared for. The new Act has taken 
eliildrcn under its etieltoring wings, and made provi¬ 
sion for their status, maintenance and inheritance. 
This care of children did not exist under the old 
social order. The new Act lays down in Clause 16 
(Legitimacy of children of void and voidable 
marriages): 

Where a decree of nullity is granted m respect 
of any marriage under Sections 11 and 12, any 
child begotten or conceived before the decree is 
made who would have been the legitimate child 
of the parties to the marriage if it had been dis¬ 
solved instead of having been declared mil' and 
void or annulled by a decree of nullity shall be 
deemed to be their legitimate children notwith¬ 
standing the decree of nullity. 

Re Pre-.4ct marriages, the new law lays down 
that a marnagp shall be null and void, if on a 
petition pro.sentod by cither party thereto, be so 
decl.arcd by a deerec of nullity if (a) a former 
husband or wife of either party was living at the 
time of such marriage or (h) the parties at the 
time of such marriage were within the degrees of 
prohibited relationship. 

The ages of the bride tind bridegroom liave 
been- fixed at fifteen for the bride and eighteen for 
the bridegroom. This is in conformity with the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929. Therefore 
tile consent of the parent and guardian remains, 
in giving their consent to marriage as far as the 
bride is concerned, 

No now enactment ran be perfect, it is only time 
and experience that can make it perfect. Clause 9 
of the Bill—Restitution of Conj igal Right, came in 
for strong criticisms from all parts of the House. It 
was described as “monstrous and barbarous." This 
seems a serious 6hortcoming.s of the Bill. The idea 
that one of the parties to the marriage being un¬ 
willing to live with the other should be forced to do 
so by the decision of the court is preposterous. It is 
indeed inhuman and immoral to compel two people 
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t(^^ve as husbaad and wife wheQ one or both find it 
impossible to do so. The reason given for including 
tlj^ Clause in the Marriage Act, is that it is in the 
Civil Prooedme Code. But this seems hardly a justi¬ 
fication for putting it in l-hia Act. During the dis¬ 
cussions of the Special Marnage Act also this clause 
was greatly resented to specially by almost all the 
women membeis. The old Special Marriage Act II of 
1872 did not have such a provision, and there was no 
inconvenience on aceount of it. In the fitness of the 
progrCvssive idea of the Hindu Marriage Act this 
flaiiae should be deleted, as we feel it would do no 
good. 

The other clause which came in for protest from 
a great many members in the Lok Sabha was Clause 
24 of the Bill—Maintenance Pendente litc, and ex¬ 
penses of proceedings. It Bays; 

“Where in any proceeding tmder this Act, it 
appears to the Court that either the wife or the 
husbaad, as the case may be, has no indejirndent 
income sufficient for liis or her support and the 
necessary expenses of the proceeding, it may, on 
the application of the wife or the husband, order 
the respondent to pay to the petitioner the ex¬ 
penses of the proceeding, which may seem to the 
court to be reasonable.” 

It is a fact that women still suffer from economic 
dependence. Before giving her the full right of in- 
heritanee in equality with men it seems quite pre¬ 
mature to enact a provision as above. It is a novel 
innovation in the field of legislation. Legislation is a 
I>art of social science, and this provision in actual 
working will lead to no end of hardsliip and even 
wickedness. It is incoa.siatent with this pie<-c of 
legislation, and it is a icfrogressive provi.sion. When 
several of us objected to this clause, an assui’iance was 
given by tho Law Minister that it would be amended. 

It is rightly anxiously enquired on all hands, as 
to what would be the effect of these new innovations, 
such as the ‘divorce’ on Hindu society. India is a vast 
country, and comprises la its big sw'eep a large mass 
of humanity in all stages of human progress, advance¬ 
ment, culture and civilization. It is difficult to apply 
one y^rd ^itick to such a large mass of humanity. One 
has to prophesy, or go by results gained from ex¬ 
perience. As has been pointed out divorce already 
exists in the country for 80 per cent of the population. 
So in reality it was only the !M) per cent of the so- 
called upper classes for whom the opponents of 
divorce, spoke. The women of this class are now 
mostly all educated, and they arc well able to take 
care of their own affairs, in fact, some of them are 
surprisingly intelligent, and they would certainly not 
misuse the light of divorce. We do not anticipate 


that our men, with the social bsckgrouad of our 
country of which all are proud of, will take any 
advantage of the divortie provision, as men have had 
the advantage of divorce all this time, and it is 
nothing new ^or them. So it is to be earnestly hoped 
the new Law is all for the best. 

The chief aim is to set our women free from 
bondage imposed on them by the old system. The 
new marriage laws should serve as a very effective 
remedy by abolishing the compulsory and arbitrary 
marriage system, prohibiting the extraction of money 
—“dowry,” and providing that marriage must be 
based on the continued complete willingness of the 
two parties. It further establishes that mutual love 
and raspect are the only lies which shoukl cionlinue 
to hold a man and woman towards marital relation¬ 
ship. The right of divorce for women on equal terms 
with men, will come to the realisation of their rights, 
and women would be in a po.^ilion to build up happier 
and healthier homes. 

One thing is certain however, that no piece of 
legislation can make a nation moral or immoral. If 
the nation is moral m its e.v-sence then this measure 
will afford relief in hard cases. If, on the other hand, 
the nation is wicked, then it would exploit it for 
immorality not because of the provision of ‘divorce’ 
but because of ils inherent inclination, to social iii- 
jusUco, as we find sometimes when the nation is 
powcr-dmnk. Wc cannot, however, afford to be 
apathetio or passive in the matter. The carrying oui 
of the new marriage law dei)ends on the consciousne.ss 
of tho maascis, and one must proceed to cultivate the 
con.si’iousness of the masses, and it is necessary to 
cultivate the conscience of the nation for marital 
rectitude, marital faitlifulness, gentleness and othei 
virtues and bring about the proper social atmosphere 
for social justice both for man and woman, 'flic new 
marriage law is like a bottle of medicine, which a 
healthy person is under no compulsion to take, so 
a morally healthy couple will not go in for divoixa 
simply because the new marriage law has provided foi 
divoroo. It should be borne in mind that the new 
marriage law is not exclusively concerned with secur¬ 
ing divorce to woman. On the contrarj% it has cleaned, 
the Augean stables by providing monogamous mai- 
riages, by removing barriers of oastc, putting a furtlici 
restraint on child marriage, etc. It may need furthci 
amendments to make the Hindu Marriage Act 
perfect one, and the Parliament is ever vigilant h' 
do eo. 

It is a historic social measure carrying within 
the germ of great social reformation, and creating 
healthy atmosphere for the future generation of oui 
great country. 



TOE VEUDORE MUTINY 

A ReappiiEiiMl 
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The discontent tlial had been brewing against British 
liominstion in India found its first mass expression in 
ihc Vellore Mutiny of 1806. It was the harbinger ot 
,he Great Rebellion of 1857 ; in fact, it was 1857 in 
miiiisture. 

1806 AND 1857 

Like the Great Rebellion, the Vellore Mutiny had its 
deep root among the masses of outraged people, but 
history was evidently on the British side. Due to lack ol 
far-sighted leaWrship, proper cohesion and organisation, 
die genuine wrath of the people was misdirected and 
i-nded in a fiasco. Here the restoration of Tipu’s family 
was the rallying cry which, in 1857, became the restora¬ 
tion of the Empire with Bahadur Shah, the last Mogul 
Emperor, as head. In 1857 religious prejudices over 
I he, question of cartridge became the bursting point ; itJ 
Vellore Mutiny the starting point was the ‘Turban' 
issue which, it Was alleged, hurt the religious fw.lings 
of the Indian soldiers. In both the eases the peasants 
with the feudal nobles and priests as llielr leaders fought 
against the English Company. 

But the ilifference bitween the two should also 
he noted. Firstly, the Vellore Mutiny did not spread 
over the length and breadth of the roiintry as did the 
Great Rebellion. It looked like an isolated affair and 
(lid not overstep the limits of the barrack* and enter 
among the masses of the people to give it a general 
eliaraclier. Ilraperialist historiulns and administrators 
loo were at great pains to paint it as an isolated event, 
nrlificially created by headstrong religious mendicants 
and otlier interested persons. 

Secondly, and this is the most important point , 
the Great Rebellion occurred at a time when England 
had already been transformed into an industrial coun- 
IIy : and export of manufactured goods heeaine the 
dominant feature of English commerce. At the time 
ot Vellore Mutiny this feature was not dominant, nay 
praclirally absent, as the industrial revolution, which 
had just happened, was not yet able to ereale the rc- 
•iuisite transformation in the British economic struci 
tute. 

Thirdly, the railway and telegraph, the great 
foiees that bound the remotest corners of India close.r 
by linking up the towns and villages, broke down the 
feudal isolation and subsequently paved the way for the 
birth of national re.surgcnce, had been completely absent 
at the time of the Vellore Mutiny. 

Keeping in mind these differences and similarities 
between the two we should proceed to study the Vellore 
Mutiny of 1806. 

By 1806 the English of the East India Company had 
firaeticaUy become the paramount power over nearly the 
whole of India. In the South there was practically none 
to stand ngainst their aggressive designs. Tipu Sultan 


was killed in 1799, his kingdom partitioned and a puppet 
ruler placed on the throne of new Mysore, His sons and 
relatives were safely kept imprisoned in tlie Fort of 
Vellore. The Nizam of Hyderabad had already become 
their idiont tool. In the Maratha country “the Feshwa 
was in abject, and the Bhonsla and Sindhia, in reluctant 
submission.” The Carnatic was annexed in 1801, forc¬ 
ing the son of the late Nawab to abdicate. 

Growing Discontent 

But side by side with this growing power of the 
British, the bitterness and hatied, that were nursed 
against them, were also gradually rearing their heads. 
The corruption and brutality of the Company’s servants, 
the ravages of armies moving through the country to 
extend the British power, the frequent raids of armed 
bandits, the new system of justice and revenue and the 
general lack of security of life and property added to the 
distress of the people. 

In this connection what Mill wrote about the regime 
of Tipu .Sultan may be mentioned : 

"Hi-s (i'e., Tipu’s) country was. at least during the 
first and better ]iart of his reign, the best cultivated 
and his population the most fluurishing in India ; 
While under the English and their dcjicndants the 
poptilulion of the Carnatic and Oiidh hastening to 
the state of desert.s, was the mo-i wretched uj>on the 
face of the earth ; and even Bengal it-elf, under the 
Operation of laws, ill-adapted to the circumstances 
of the ease, was suffering afmo-t all the evils which 
the worst of governments eoiild inflict ."—History of 
India, Vol. \T. p. 150. 

In fact, to the people in general the East India 
Company appeared to be like the devil that “blasted and 
destroyed ev'crything that fame within its pernicious 
influence.” Discontent was widespicad. 

To this was added the menace of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries who in their zeal ‘'to civilise ’ the uncivi¬ 
lised natives” were preaching the gospel of their true 
refigion" and with official support and patronage were 
riding roughshod over the religious sentiments of the 
people. The situation became desperate ; only a spark 
was neeessary to cause the explosion. 

Fakirs and dervishes were active in scattering the 
seeds of revolt ; astrology was called in to predict the 
downfall of the Christian and the ascendancy of Mus¬ 
lim power. 

“Xhese emissaries of revolt,’’ worte fjord Ben- 
tinck, “were not the commissioned agent of any 
one man or any party. They were self-created by 
the original cause which led all men to unite, under 
the same bannere, and made apnis of the most 
enthusiastic in their seveial religious prejudices. 

New Miutary Regulations 
It was at this time that some innovations were 
introduced in the military regulations with regard to 
the Indian soldiers. It was ordered that the Indian 
soldiers were “to appear on parade with th^ cMm 






claan-fliitTed, and the jhair en uppeir lip cut 

aher the same pattern; they vrere never to wear on 
their faces the distinguishing marks of caste or ear* 
rings, ydien in uniform.” Changes in dress, tending 
to assimilate the uniform of the Indian army to that 
of the English, such as wearing of stocks and waist¬ 
coats, had already been introduced. 

In April 1806 the order regarding the new Turban 
was notified to the Sepoys. Arcording to this order, 
“The Sepoys are to use a new form of turban ; 
it was to be made, as formerly, of broad cloth 
covering an iron frame, with the exception of cottoit 
tuft, made to resemble a feather and a leather 
cockade. ” 

Sir John Cradock was then the Commander-in- 
Chief and Lord William Bentinck, the Governor of 
Madras. They approved this change and ordered its 
immediate introduction. 

The men were already disturbed over the “.shav¬ 
ing order” which they interpreted to mean that their 
whiskers were to be cut off. Now the new order re¬ 
garding Turban set the ball rolling ; the Sepoys, both 
Hindus and Muslims, took the new orders as a chal¬ 
lenge to their religious custom and tradition. The 
new Turban berame an object of hatred to them as a 
Christian hat. 

B/uilv Symptoms of Rctolt 
Early symptoms of disnflection manifested them¬ 
selves at Vellore and Wallajahbad. On the 6th and 
7th May, 1806, the 2nd Battalion 4tli Regiment re¬ 
fused to bow down to the new order re : Turban. 
Their conduct became so disorderly that it verged on 
being mutinous. Lt.-Col. Darf)y, OfiBeer-in-Charge, 
had to take seveic measures to force them to submis¬ 
sion. Nineteen men were put under arrest, eon- 

deraned to severe corporal punishment by a court-mar¬ 
tial and dismissed from service. Later on. seventeen 
persons were reprieved and two persons, supposed to 
be leaders, received nine hundred lashes each. 

At Wallajahbad a Subedar was summarily dis¬ 
missed for “apparent connivance at the disi nlerly pro¬ 
ceedings which had taken place,” and three companies 
of Biitish troops were sent there from PoonamaUee. 

In both the places apparently the e-'lm was re. 
stored ; but it was deceitful. 

On the 10th July, 1806, when the official despatch 
containing the assurance of re-establislimcnt of order 
and discipline at Vellore and other places reached the 
Government of Madias, the smouldering embers of 
discontent and disaffection burst out into a flame of 
mutiny at Vellore. 

The Vellore Fort, 87 miles west of Madras, was a! 
this time the prison-house of Tipu Sultan’s sons and 
their families. The whole neighbourhood swarmed 
vrith persons sympathetic towards the imprisoned fami¬ 
lies. No fewer than 3000 Mysoreans, it is said, 
settled at Vellore and its vicinity and as a result the 
supporters of Tipu Sultan’s Princes in the town and 
garrison of Vellore were numerically much gpreater than 
those of the Government. 


The Rising or the 10th Jtn.Y 

When the forces of the two opposing sides were 
thus drawn up, an event took place at Fort Vellore. 
The wedding festivities of Noonil Nissum Begum 
(Noorunnissa Begum), a daugJiter of Tipu Sultan and 
sister of Prince Muhiuddeen, took place on the night 
of July 9, 1806. On this «lay many Mysoreans 
assembled at the Fort. This event gave a fillip to the 
insurrectionists and the rising of the Sepoys took place 
in the early hours of the 10th July. 

A sombre atmosphere marked the first hours of 
the night of Thursday, the 10th July. Tlie wedding 
festivities had ended, the Princes and tlieir guards had 
retired to their beds, the British troops and officers 
were enjoying their dreams of victory, when all on 
a sudden the booming of guns broke the stillness .of 
the night. The first military insurrection against the 
British rule started. 

Two English Companies were stationed at Vellore 
The attack of the insurrectionists was so sudden and 
simultaneous that the English were taken aback. They 
were well-armed and advantageously posted, but the 
intense and fanatic firing of the Indian soldiers forced 
them to retreat. Col. Fauneourt. Officer-in-Charge ol 
the garrison, hearing the gunshots, came out of his bun¬ 
galow to ascertain the facts, but he fell almost at the 
commencement of the affray. The rebels broke into 
all the British Officers’ quarters and murdered every 
one they found. 

The flag of Tipu Sultan bearing “a sun in the cen¬ 
tre with green tiger-stripes on a redficld” was hoisted 
on the garrison flagstaff amidst victorious shouts of 
‘‘Deen’’ ! “Deen” ! The flag, it was alleged, was the. 
jiroperty of Prince Moizuddecn, fourth son of Tipu 
Sultan, who supplied the same to the Sepoys. 

The followers of the Piinces, it is said, assisted 
the insurgent .Sepoys in getting out the guns, in lay¬ 
ing them, in encouraging the Sepoys to kill the English. 
Princes Moizuddeen and Muhiuddeen presented them¬ 
selves before the Sepoys and ordered refreshments to 
be given to them. Prince Moizuddecn, further, was 
reported to have presented a sword to th: son (that 
in British Service) of Tipu Sultan’s Commandant Syed 
Gaffiir and ordered him to take possession of the hill 
fort of Vellore, 

When figl'.ting was going on inside the fort, Prince 
Moizuddeen and his supporters expected that at least 
four to five hundred men from the Petah (township at 
the foot of Vellore Fort) would join, but with the 
passing of hours it was found that the Sepoys were 
more and more attracted towards looting than to the 
lofty ideal which goaded them to this action. The 
Mixed Enquiry Ckunmission’s report on this mutiny 
runs thus ; 

“The eagerness with which the Sepoys and men 
of the Palace (i.c., where the IVinces were kept 
imprisoned) betook themselves to plunder the effects 
of the Officers, and to escape out of the Fort wiA 
their booty, tended in our opinion to weaken 
general effect of tlip iaaune^n and to perent, 





liappily» much of the consoguences to havo betti 
apprehended.” . i 

As a result the Fort did not fall entirely into the 
possession of the Sepoys ; and when one of the muti¬ 
neers collcctinn; a band of about three hundred per¬ 
sons, presented himself before Prince Moizuddeen and 
requested him to lead them, he refused to accompany 
so small a party ; he was already overcome with utter 
despair and despondency. 

Four hours after the commencement of the mutiny, 
news reached Col. Gillespie at the Cantonment of 
Aicot, 16 miles from Vellore. His Uoops conaialed 
mainly of Britons who were immediately sent to the 

succour of the besieged. He himself led the 19th Squa¬ 
dron of Dragoons and a party of the 7th Indian Cavalry, 
dnd the rest were ordered to follow under Lt.-Col. Ken¬ 
nedy with the guns. 

Col. Forbes, commanding the 1st Battalion 1st 
Hogiment, who took refuge in the hill fort of Velloto 
with a number of loyal Indian troops and about 30 

Uritish refugees, was still holding out and the main 
gdtctvay was still in the possession of the British guards 
o( the 69th ,Kogiment under Sergeant Brodie. “The 

jiresence of the guards on the gateway and the cavalry 
(laiikiiig it to the iiortli allowed Col. Gillespie end his 
party lu reach the lust gale uiiuosl uniuulcsted while 
the second was opened by some of the 69tb who let 
ilieniscivcs down w’lth ropes.” 

'I’he fourlh or inner gateway was under the control 
(if ilie aiutineers. Col. Gillespie made an attempt to 

liicak u hut lost several men. He then decided to wait 
lor the arrival ol the guns and when these reached at 
10 A M., the real counter-attack began. Orders were 
then given to blow open the gate. 

After heavy firing the gate yielded and the forces 
of Col. (.illespie in conjunction with the new arrival* 
from Arcol launched their offensive. A hand to hand 
light ensued wliich ended in almost complete annihila¬ 
tion of the insurrectionists. 

About 350 mutineers fell in the battle and 600 were 
made prisoners at Vellore and in various other places to 
olueli they had fled. Number of deatlis of British sol¬ 
diers amounted to 113 including 14 officers. 

MercileC'S Kepuession 

Merciless repression began. The self-styled Civilisers, 
mad witii terror and ra@e, ravaged the country with fire 
Jtid sword, hanging, impaling, or blowing from guns the 
nmoeeni and guilty alike. Officially, it was said, 17 per- 
‘■ons were hanged in connection with the Vellore Mutiny, 
but the number of unofficial killings, if ever dis¬ 
covered, is sure to mount to four figures. 

Tlic 1st and 23rd Regiments who had taken the 
^'•ud in this insurrection, were wiped out either by can- 
I'on or by rope; their names expunged from the army 
''it. The arrested persons wete thrown to the prison 
"vl kept there without any trial till the arrival in 1807 

the. next Govemor-Creneral, Lord Minto. 

Col. Gillespie, the “rescuer” of Vellore, was in a 
UMiod to blow all the members of Tipu Sultan’s family 


from tbe cannons, but extraneous circumatancea 
d^Blterred Mm from, t^ing this step. Though saved 
from immediate knniliilation, the twelve sons of Tipu 
Sultan could not escape brutal punishment. Along 
with their famibes and other relatives they were re¬ 
moved from the orbit of their influence and bauished 
lu jungly and malarial Toiiygunge near Calcutta, where 
the whuie family remained interned for nearly 60 
years. The iate of Prince Moizuddeen was worse ; he 
was kept in strict conffuement in the Harinbaiee Jril 
in Calcutta. 

Special orders were issued regarding the future re¬ 
cruitment in the army. Persons having any connection 
with Tipu Sultan were lor ever debarred from service 
under the British Government, ln^u;uctiuus were also 
given to stop ail recruitments, ii possible, from the ex- 
tcrriiories of Tipu Sultan. In short, anything connec¬ 
ted with the name of Tipu Stdtan became au anathema 
to the foreign aggressors. 

Tiio apologists of British Imperiabsm always try 
to justify this savagery by stories of frightful atruciues 
cumimlted by tbe mutineers. But it should be le- 
metubered that the Britons could hardly expect any 
tenderness fioni the Indian people whom they had 
biulally ciusbed und exploited a)'1 yet except for 
isolated instances, they had been lieaied well and 
softly. An instance in auppoit oi this statement may 
be cited heie ; Airs. Fauucourt (her hu..iband was al¬ 
ready kiJleil) wrote, “He ia Sepoy) told t-s to go in¬ 
to Fowl House.We wcie quite exposed to 

view till tile same brought us an old mat, which we 
made use of by plac.ng it Leloie the door to hide cui- 
sclves, and afterwards the same Sepoy brought my little 
boy a loaf of bread to satisfy his hunger.” Mrs. Faun- 
court along with her son was afterwards rescued by 
Col. Gillespie's paity. 

Lord William Bentinck, the then GovCniut of 
Madias, too, noted in his minute dated the 13th Sep¬ 
tember, 1806 : 

“There were some instances ol very great kindness 
on the part of tlie Sepoys to save the lives of 
Euroiieans’’ 

VEU.ORE Mutiny Belittled 

It should be mentioned in this connection that bad 
it not been for tlie statesman-like policy of Lord Bentinck, 
the savagery of repression would have transcended all 
limits, the British Empire in India would have been 
doomed and Indian history would have been written in 
a different manner. The new regulations regarding 
Turban, etc., were revoked ; pioclamatioiis were issued 
on behalf of the Government declaring in explicit terms 
the respect for the religious feelings of the Indians. 
Further, “all precipitation in punishment which might 
either havo the appearance of revenge, or of rendering 
llic cause of the Sepoys the cause of religion was studi¬ 
ously avoided..” 

Lord Bentinck fully Tealised the import of this mutiny 
and did his best to isolate this great event from the 
discontent of the people in general; instead‘of exaggerU- 
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ing its importance he tried to belittle it and to divert 
the people’s attention from this form of outburst of mass 
discontent. 

We too have fellen a victim to this diversionary 
tactics of the Imperialist henchmen and have forgotten 
to take notice of this first militant outburst of 
popular discontent in its true perspective, for the latter 
events proved that the discontent was not limbed 
to Vellore alone. Nundyilroog. Bangalore, Chiitoor, 
WalJajahhad, Bellary, Hyderabad and several other places 
were also shaken by this storm. 

According to Sir John Cradock, the then Commander- 
in-Chief : 

“The whole was planned with unequalled secrecy 
and concealment. The object was to destroy every 
European, and place a son of Tipu at the head of a 
Moorish Government. With this view letters were 
ready, or even were despatehed to the Marhattas and 
to the disaffected chieftains at Cuddappa, in the ceded 
distriiu.s and Vancaligherry, in the Carnatic, to excite 
a general hostility .”—Report of the Commander-in- 
Chief to the Authorities in England, dated Oct. 25, 
1806. 

Genehal Plan of Action 

A discussion about the general plan of action behind 
this mutiny is necessary, but it is very difficult lo find out 
what it really was. The evidence of different jicrsona 
before the Mixed Enquiry Commission and the confes¬ 
sions of some condemned persons throw some light on 
the matter, but taking into c<>nsideraiion the circumslan- 
cess in wliicli these were given, full reliance can hardly 
be i>laeed on them. Bui as there is no other way lo 
ascertain tlie true facts we are bound to depend on 
them. The following is a short summary culled out from 
different depositions : 

Secret meetings and discussions were going on 
amongst the Sepoys for a long time and these got a 
new impetus and push with the i.ssuing of the order 
regarding Turban, etc. The one held at the tomb called 
Ameenpir was ilte most important, where along with 
ordinal y soldiers many commissioned and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers too participated. At this meeting one 
Jamadar Sliaik Dewan took llie lead and heartened 
everybody saying that others might losit their ideal, but 
they would not. Persons, supposed to be connected with 
the imprisoned Princes, were also active in inciting the. 
Sepoys. 

With the arrival of the new turbans at Vellore, secret 
meeiincs in gioups became more frequent, the activity 
of AJla-o-Deen, a foster-brother of Piince Moizuddeen, 
increased as the medium of intercourse between the 
so]dir.rs ami the Princes, and as a result the contacts 
between them grew closer and closei. 

Prince Moizuddeen wantctl, it was said, that the 
Seitoys should take and keep the Vellore, Fort for at least 
eight days and in the meantime he. would collect some 
ten thousand men in arms with whose help he would be 
able to rouse up the people and rout the English. Letters 
from him were sent to different Chiefs and Sirdars in 
Gurrnmeondah, Vencatagherry, Callastry and also to 


diflarent Sirdars, then in the service of the puppet King 1 
of Mysore. Moiaiddeen banked on tlie calculatitm that 
once the Vellore Fort and the Pettah were captured, the 
people in general, specially the Indian troopa, would 
come und^ his banner. 

The participants in this plan were bound to the oath 
of secrecy. Groups of four or five met together and 
took the oath an(| Alla-o-Deen was always present. 
Except about half a dozen Indian soldiers and cheers at 
Vellore all took the oath. Observance of secrecy, non- 
acceptance of the new turban and establishment of Ftince 
Moizuddeens rule—^thesc were the three tenets of 
the oath taking ceremony. 

Many of the pensioned soldiers who understood the 
management of guns and gun-Lascars were won over to the 
side of the rebels and they promised all help. The people 
of the Pettah, many of whom were somehow or other 
connected with the Princes, knew too about the secrei 
plan and stood in readiness for giving necessary help. 

The date of the insurrection was twice clianged. 
Before the admission of the 2ud Battalion 23rd Regiment 
into the secrets a date was fixed and later on it was 
changed. In fact, the rising took place sooner than was 
finally decided. The scheduled date was the 14th July 
(Monday), 1806, but due to the indiscreet utterances of 
one Jemadar Shaikh Hussain, it came about earlier. On 
the night of the 9th July, the said person being drunken, 
divulged the secrets about the, insurrection. At about 
9 P.M. a hurried consultation among the leaders was 
held at the barracks and it was decided to begin the 
insurrection that very night at 2 A.M. The decision was 
•o laic and taken so hastily that neither the peojde of 
the Pettah nor the Princes could be informed about it. 

Role of the Pringbs 

Regarding the role of the Piinccs, one fact should 
always be kept in mind, and it is iliai they were prisoners 
and when actually the premature mutiny was crushed, 
they liad to find out means to destroy all kinds of 
evidence of their complicity in the insurrection. Hence 
ail that is left to us is ciri'unistantial evidence from 
wliich We are to reconstruct the actual position. We 
must, however, say that the Princes were not bold and 
audacious enough to take the lead ; all that they wanted 
was to ride over the success, achieved by the soldiers 
and reap the full benefit thereof. They were quite un¬ 
prepared and Jacked the necessary courage and determi¬ 
nation which alone might have turned the situation in 
their favour. Still we should give them, especially 
Prince Moizuddeen, the credit that is due to him for 
trying to take a stand again.st British Imperialism. 

The Vellore Mutiny did not produce any Tantia Tope 
nr Luxmibai or Azimullah Khan, but this djoes not 
make it in any way less important. Its nameless self- 
sacrificing heroes are the pioneers in showing the path of 
militant anti-British struggle whose noble tradition has 
been carried forward by thousands of others to bring it 
to fruition. Free India will ever remember them and 
offer her respectful salutes. 



‘ By Pwjf. HIRA LAIL CHOPRA, m.a. 


Bahais, the followers of Baha Ullah, are reported to 
have been persecuted in Iran once again since the month 
of fasting (Ramazan). They were forced to observe the 
fast like pious Muslims and on their refusal (as accord¬ 
ing to their own faith, the Bahais observe the fast fiom 
2nd to 20th Marcli for 19 days), their houses and shops 
were looted and the Bahai House for Worship, the 
haiiratulquds was desecrated and demolished. Many 
Bahais throughout Tran were killed and plundered in 
the sacred month. The plunderers thought this action 
of theirs to be a great service rendered to the cause of 
Islam. It is a pity that this thing is continued even 
now spasmodically. 

The Bahai faith lias suffered persecutions since its 
very inception. It was a revolt again.st the orthodox 
Mullahs in Iran in the middle of the last century. 
According to Shia tradition, the hidden twelfth Imam 
Mahdi iield inle.rcourse with his fulloweis through a 
succession of mediunis, eacli of whom wa.s called a Bab 
or door and .Syed Ali Muhammad Bab claimed to be a 
door in that succession. 

The liab : Syed Ali Muhammad Bab was horn on 
20th Oetober, IfilO in .Shiraz and in 1841, at the age of 
25. he declared himself to be the B ih or door saying ; 

“Whosoever wishes to a|ipioaeli the Lord his CofI 
and to know the true way that leads to Him, ought 
to do it through him.’’ 

His teaching was marked by a ratholieity not y*"* 
known in Islam. He said, God is unapproachable ; man 
can only approach Him through some appointed medium. 
For this purpose a Primal Will lias spoken in the Bab. 
and will speak again in “Him whom God shall mani¬ 
fest.” 

Bab lieki discussions with various doctors of religion 
in Mecca and other religious places. IIo appointed 18 
disciples and himself the I9tli for the propagation of 
his views throughout the world. They were known as 
the “Letters of the Living" and among them was an 
Indian also, named Said Hindi, who came to Multan and 
influenced one Basir Hindi, a rich blind scholar, who 
propagated the Cause in India and Iran for which he 
had to suffer martyrdom in the end. 

The teachings of Bub naturally aroused widespread 
opposition in the orthodox circles of Islam in general 
and in Iran in particular. Husayn Khan, the tyrannical 
Governor of Pars, undertook the suppression of the new 
faith. Bab had a long series of imprisonments deporta¬ 
tions, examinations before tribunals, sexvurgings and 
indignities which ended only with his martyrelom on 9lh 
July, 1850, when he was shot dead by the Army in the 
old barrack square of Tabriz. 

One of Bab's ardent followers was the great 
Iranian poetess, Qurratul Ayn—“the solace of the eyes.’ 
The most beautiful lady of her own times, music flow¬ 
ing from her lips, she canvassed for the Cause, here, 


there and everywhere. She discarded the purdah and' 
had discussions with the most learned men of Iran and 
Vanquished them. The Iranian Govermnent took her 
prisoner ; she was stoned in the streets, anathematized, 
exiled from town, threatened with death, but she never 
failed in her determination to work for the emancipa¬ 
tion of women. She wa.s strangulated for her progres¬ 
sive views. 

Bahaullah 

When the Bub declared his mission in 1844, Baha¬ 
ullah, then in bis 27th year, boldly espoused the cause 
of the New Faith, of which he soon became recognised 
as one of the most powerful and fearless exponents. He 
had ulrcarly twiee suffereif imprisonment for the Cause 
and on one oeca.sion had undergone the toilure of the 
bastinado. 



Abdn’l-Baha 


Mirza Hussain Ali, later known as Bahaullah, was 
bom on 12th of November, 1817 in Teheran. His 
father, Mirza Abbas of Nur, was a minister of State. Oh 
the death of his father, the Government of Iran wanted 
to appoint Bahanllah as a minister, but this position he 
declined and chose for himself the thorny path of the 
new dispensation. For his progressive views in religion, 
B.ahaullah was exiled to Baghdad, Constantinople 
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Adrianoplc. fn 1863, he flcclared himself to be the 
Light of GoJ (.Bahaullah), about whose coming the Bab 
had foretold—the. Chosen of Cod, the promised one ot 
all the piophets All the Babis rctiognised in him the 
prophecy of Bah heitin fulfilled. Bab, the John the 
Baptist of this new faith, was a fore-runner of “Him 
Whom God Shall Manilc-t" in the form of Bahaullah. 
Bahaullah siilfeied ineaieeraiion for nearly .SO years and 
dining thi'. iinprisonmeiil wrote several epistles to the 
ruling nionaiehs of the world, heralding to all, his own 
advent lor the salvation of mankind and for the widening 
of man's outlook on religion. He formulated twelve 



12. Recognition of the unity of God and obedience 
to His Commands as revealed through His Divine 
Manifestations. 

These catholic principles were not acceptable to the 
oithodox sections of the Muslims and they continued to 
persecute the Bahais for this revolt in religion. The 
new dispensation of Bahaism, as propounded by 
Bahaullah, had nothing to do with Islam. It was a 
clarion call to entire humanity and to all religions of 
the world to shake off superstitions and to pave the way 
lor the ufilifi of the depressed and the oppressed sections 
of mankind. It is erroneous to label Bahaism as a sect 
of Islam like the Qaildyanis Bahaism, 

' ", aeeoiding to the belief of its founder, 

' ' IS the fiilfilrueiit of all the religions. 

I'rol. K. C. Biowne, the eminent 
• ' Giienlulisl of ihi Gumbiidge Univci- 

■' siiv, iiM’i Bahaullah in 1B90 and had 
1 iiili'iview'. with him He was very 
. Miiieli impresM-il with Raliaullah’s 

.iiialvlieal study of the worlds 

j prolilems and their solutions 

Baliaullah gave to the world a 
iiuoiliei i.t hooks wutLi'ii ill piisoil, 
; ' . wliiili Ills followeis helifve to have 

... Iieen revealed 




Mujor-fieueial Batiiiaiiiiili'ili, ('biel ol llie (iuiicial 
J’i'r'.':ui \iiiiy. iiiaiigiiialnig llie woik ol liciiiolilioti 
ol tlie Baha'i Tein)>le iii 'J'elieiau 

principles foi the social and spiiitual uplift of man 
which have more oi less become the tenets of this faith. 
They are : 

1 Holetteied search alter Tiuth and the 
uhaiKlonini'lil of all -uperslitioii and piejudiee. 

2. TIk' oneness ot inaiikind. Ml are ‘leaves of 
one tree. Iloweis in one gaiileti.' 

3. Religion must be a euuse ot love and 
luunuiin. eUo it IS no leligion. 

4 All iiligions aie one m then lundamentul 
jirinei)iles. 

5 Ri licion must go hand iii hand with seienee. 
Faith and reason must be in lull accord. 

6 (hiiveisal IVaee ; the estahlisliment of a 
fedeiated iiUeiiiational ordei. 

7 The adoption of an iiileinational secondary 
language wliieh shall be taught in all the schools of 
the woild. 

8. Gomimlsoiy education and useful training. 

9 Eifiial oiijiortiinities for development : Equal 
lights and pii\lieges foi both sexes. 

10 Work for all : No idle rich and no idle 
pool "Woik in the spnii oj service is worship.’’ 

11 .\ljolition of extremes of poverty and wealth; 
caie of tlje needy. 


Bahaullah pa-sed away on 29lh 
j May, 1892 and his eldest son ,\hhas 

jo Effend, lalei known as Abdul Bahu, 

' T] the seivanl of Baha, eunied on the 

^ work of his falhei as his leprese.n- 

. lalive and the expoiindei of his leach- 

bi'ilT ot till *“e‘' Abdul Balia was horn on 2.'lid 

yl ii,,. (loiiK May, 1844 lie s[ient Ins file- in jails 

along with his father and had his 
liaining under his father's direct care. After the death 
of his father, lie look up the Cause and propagated it 
magniliccntly. He was in Turkish imprisonment till 
1908, when he was finally - released. He visited some 
Western countries also. lie went to London. in 
,'septeinher, 1911 and came lutik to Egypt in December. 
He firoceeded to the United .Stales of America and 
reached New York in ApriL 1912 and travelled through 
the .States for nine months. In Chicago, he laid the 
foundation-stone of the famous Mashriqulazkar, the Bahai 
House of Wotship, a 'I'aj Mahal of the Western world, 
costing about one and a half million dollars and which 
has nine gales representing the nine great religions of 
the world signifying that anybody coming from which- 
Miever gate, shall ultimately reach the same beloved. A 
symbolic interpretation of the following verse of the 
Gila ; 

^ ziqi Rf rTf^iT^q l 

Howsoevei men approach me, even so do I accept 
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them, for on all sides whatever path they choose in mine, 
0 Partha. (IV, II). 

Chicago is the fittest venue for such a Bahii House, 
as it was here in 1893 in the Parliament of Religions 
ihat Swami Vivekananda of hlessed memory gave his 
message of universal love, peace and harmony. It was 
here in this august eongregalion that Pratap C.handra 
Mazoomdur, Mrs. Annie Besant and other delegates of 
the Indian faiths and cultures gave to the world ii true 
)>irture of Indian catholicity and India's advance in 
matters religious. philosophical and cultural. This 
Pahai House in Chicago prcscut.s a syuiholic fulfilment 
of that message. 

After the first world war, Abdul Baha was knighted 
liv the Kiilish Covernmenl. He dieil in Haifa on 28lh 
November, 1921 and the mantle foi ilie propnaatioii of 
the Cause fell on the shoulders of his giumlson. Shoglii 
Kflendi. the (iuuiduin of the Faith. it goes to the 
credit of Shoglii F.fTendi. llie seholal of the Balliol 
fiolli'ge, CKford an educated ami enlightened (iuardiun, 
that he tianslaled into English all hook^ wi'itten hy lijb, 
llahaullali and Ahdiil Baha and also wrote himself quile 
a large •niinilier of hooks detailing the history of the 
Cause and in e.viiosiiioii of the main tenets of ihe Faitli 
It is leallv the fiiesent Guaidiaii (d' llie Faith who made 
availalde to the Western world all Bahai literature and 
riilisicd syinpalhy id the entire world. His headquart-is 
aie at Haifa. I’ah'stini'. The Bahai adioinistiatioii 
ci\<n hy Slioghi Kilemli is working so cffieieiitly lhal 
Bahais in all eorneis of liie worhl ate being p.ropcrly 
walehcd hy the Ciiardiaii. Today theie are 7 lakh.s of 
Bahais in Iran aloiio and a considerable iiiimhci in the 
l.lnilcil .Stales Bombay and Karachi have also an 
appreeiahle nuniher. who run good restauianls in these 
towns. Sincere, hardworking, raiiiseieniioiis and honest. 
Baliais are trusl<'<l everywhere. 

Their present persecution in Iran has lirought the 
Bahais in limelight once again. Iran has never reconciled 
itself with this faith. Though it is the land of its 
birth, yet Baliaism cannot gel any literature printed in 
[ran. Fiftj years ago, all literature used to be smuggled 
from India and in recent years the source has been the 
United Slates and other countries. The late Reza 
Shah Pahlavi was eonsi-ious of the piety, honesty and 
sincerity of the. Bahais and in spile of the protests from 
the orthodox sections, he gave Bahais very important 
positions in the administration, |iariiculaily in the 
Finance depaitiflcni. It was considered that with the 
non-lnlcrferenee of the Stale in their religious affairs, 
the Bahais would one day gel full freedom of expression 
and they built a haziratulqiids, a rendezvous for their 
meetings in Teheran at a considerable eo.st. The 
Bahai House is neither a mo.sque nor a place where 
political conspiracies arc hatched, but simply a Bahai 
House meant for the congregation of Bahais and it is 
a sad commentary on Iran's secularism that this House 
was tried to be demolished by no less an important 
person than the Chief of the General Staff of the 


Persian Army, Major General Batmanqilich in the very 
presence of General Bakhtiar, the Military Governor of 
Teheran as will be evident from the iiholo reproduced 
here. It was later on oiruiued hy the Persian Army. 

Only two years a.gw, the father of Mr. Ilooshmatt 
Fateh Azam, the Bahai jirofctsor of Persian in 
V'^i'-vabhurati, Saiitiiiikclan, was murdered in Teheian 
on account of his being a Bahai. 
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ll is llumigli ptT-.eeulioiK that the Idith got a 

iiood |n'|iulaiil> 11 ! eomp.uaiuelN a -Ikui iiuie. The 
loiimleis a*, wt'll as llie adlieienls of this iuith number¬ 
ing 111 tlioLisaii'U liail to -villi'i OKU t> iiloiii for ihcir 
eonvjclions and the tali- of llieir gli.i-il\ minders 
altiaeleil a \eiy laice iii'iiihi i o,l ii. ojih’ into their 
fold. These dtsci lalloii' ami [iriseeulions in the 
ivventielli eenlur), an age of science am! reason, appear 
to he no less than an anaelironisiii. Tin: Bahais do 
not call tbeim-rlve.- Mu-lims Tlieiis is a separate 
Faith ultogelliet. They helii-ie in all the Di\in( 

religions and Islam is one of them; Miiluunmail i- oi'.e 
of the prophets of the woild and Bahaullah aho belongs 
to tin same line, arnl \el they aie per-eeuled foi then 
eonvielions in no other place than the, land o| the lorth 
of Baliaism. Iiaii nkould led piimd on lhai aeeojiil 
as Bahui-iii i- ledav uiiivei'.alK ,n kiiowkslged as a 

means to synthtsise religion. Thousands of Bahais were 
done to deatli in the imieti eiiili iiiiiiiij. hut today 
there is no oeca.sion for lhal. Islam lias al-o changed 

consideiably and its motletn iiilerpielalion piesonts it 
as an advaiired fuilli. eailiolie in outlook and tolerant 
in Lharaeier. conforming liicjally to the saying of the 
Holy Quran : ' _ 

“There is no compulsion in religion.*’ (2:256) 
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Men like Tolstoy, Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, 
^adhakrishnan, Mudaliar, Sapru, Jayakar, Sarojini 
Naidu, Raja Narendranath and Lala Har Dayal have 
apoken very higddy of this faitli and in the oinnion of 
all right-thinking men, it ill behoves the people and 

government of Iran to subject the Bahais to the 
persecutions reminiscent of medieval times. Moharram, 
a month of mourning for the Shia.s is going to set in soon 
and Sliia’i.sm is the state religion of Iran It is 

apprehended ih.il there may be reeiudescence of the 

troiihle In liiai month and to avoid it, the Shah of Iran, 
a vei 7 riiliglitened inonareh. is enme-lly ap]tealed to 
take every possible piecaulion and issue instructions to 
his government for the safety of the Bahais and tiieir 
properly ihioughoiit Iian. 

‘‘Is tliete any remover of ililTirulties save God ? All 
arc llis '■etvanis and all are standing by IBs Orders.” 

Bah fThe Herald) 
'■(iJory is not his. who loves his native land, bui 

glory is his, who loves his kind.” 

‘Ts not the object of every Revelation to effect a 
iransformalion in the whole character of mankind, a 
transformation that shall manifest itself, both outwardly 
and inwardly, that shall affect both its inner life and 


external condition ? For if the character of mankind 
be not changed, the futility o{ God's univeraal 
Manifestation would be apparent.” 

—Baha' Ullah (The Founder) 
“His Holiness Baha'u'llah has revoiced re-established 
the quintessence of the teachings of all the Prophets.... 
These holy words and teachings arc the remedy for the 
body politic, the divine prescription and the real cure 
for the disorders which afflict the World.” 

—’Abdul-Baha (The PromoterJ 
“How vast is the Revelation of Balia'ullah ! How 
great the magnitude of His Itlessings showered upon 
humanity in this day ! And yet how poor, how 
inadequate our conception of their significance and 
glory ! This generation stands too close to so colo’-sal 
a Revelation to appreciate, in their full measure, the 
infinite possibilities of His Faith, llie unpreeedcnled 
character of His Cause, and the inyslerious dispensation 
of Hi' Providence." 

—.Shochi Effendi (The Guaidian) 
“We spend oui lives in trying to unlock the mysfety 
of the univers!', hut there was a Turkish piisoiiii, 
Bulia'uniah. in Akka, I’alesiine, who had the key ’’ 

CoDNr Leo Tolstoy (An Admiier) 

O-- 


THE HARI.EM NOBODY KNOWS 

By ALEX HALEY 


lI'VtiLi.M, llinl roughly triangular six-square-inile section 
of ]V<’W Yolk City where lives the largest eoneentralioii 
of Negioes in the woild- .17.S.OOO--is pointed to by 
eiities as a sinkhole of I'nioul Stales ea[iita]i.sm. Fori'ign 
(li|ilomats and bu'iiie'stiK n freely report that the 
giealcsi idi'taele to friendship between the lliiilcfl 
St. lies anil the eoloied races vvho eompitse two-thiid.s 
of the world's irujmlulion is diseriiiiinatioii against the 
.Aineiican IVegio. seemingly typifiiul by this oveicrowded. 
dilapidated area. 

These critics of our democracy would do well to 
lake a closer look at the Negroes of Harlem today. 
I’johuhly no eommunilv on earth has come so far so 
fa..l ! 

To iht' area where hardly a Negro owned projieity 
at the trim of this century, the collective Negro 
assessment in l'),u4 apinoaelies |3(K),000.000. One bank 
with font hrauelies in Harlem reports ?20,700,000 in 
eher'king and saving.s accounts. The postmaster of 
New York reports .t72.000.000 in postal savings in the 
tniiie city. $12,000,000 of it in Harlem. 

Said an old pharmacist who moved to Harlem in 190.u, 
“.All we owned were our barbershops and beauty parlors 
end n few restaurants.” Today his drugstore is one of 
4 30fl biistm'sses which Negroes operate in Harlem. 
El.sewliere in New York City they own 2.200 more 

Three years ago a r.'j.iio station conducted a survey 
for its advertisers. “Iticome of the average Harlem 
family has tripled since 1940,” it infmmed them. “Thh 


community. as .in aniiu.d iiifiikei, repre'cnt' 
J.OOO.ODO.OOO." .. 

Before 19(X), most of the Negroes in New A’ork City 
were settled in a squalid colony in tlie middle Fiftic; 
Then a Negro realtor. I’hiliii A. Payton, persuadc'.l 
several Harlem landlords to fill their vacancies with 
Negro tenants. A trickle of migration soon became « 
tide. 

From the first, the new community was in economic 
trouble. At least half its population was unemployed. 
Having nothing but the labour of their unskilled hands 
to sell, they suffered from poverty and discrimination. 
In one city count of 9,561 apprentices in the trades, 
only 56 were Negroes. Thousands of families managed 
to escape the public dole only bpcaitse Harlem’s women 
found jobs as laundresses or household servants 

Manpower shortages created by World War I gave 
the new community a start. Hiring taboos relaxed, and 
soon Negroes worked in more than 300 occupations. 
Both the government and industry sent representatives 
into the southern stales to recruit laborers. Harlem 
absorbed more than 100,000 southern Negroes; 25,000 
titbers came from the British West Indies. 

From churches came the first sign of financial 
stability. Abyssinian Baptist marketed its property in 
midtown and built in Harlem at a cost of $350,000. 
St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal sold holdings near the 
sito of Pennsylvania Station and hired a Negro architect 
to design its present brick church and parish hoiis)*. 
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Soon afterward the church purchased a row of 13 
apartment houses that it yet controls. ~ 

Hundreds of individual Harlemites capitalized on 
steady wages and a buyers’ market to make down 
(laymcnts on homes. Hundreds more invested in small 
businesses. Spectacularly, “Pigfool Mary"' Dean, a 
popular Lenox Avenue vendor of pig's feet, fried chicken, 
and hot corn, bought for 842,000 a five-story apartment 
building. In one year the number of liei-nsed Negro 
realtors in the eily r<pse from three to 31. 


in 1944 by brothers William, Errol, and Cyril Jones. 
With $1,600 and some electronics equipment, they hireci 
a loft and solicited government contracts. By the end 
of World War II they had hired technicians and 
grossed $200,000 for the design and manufacture of 
electronics devices for the U.S. Navy and Signal Corps 
and for subcontracts from Bell Telephone and Western 
Electric. Now Amie Associates Inc., is making equip¬ 
ment for the U S. Army and Robinson Aviation, in addi¬ 
tion to servicing television sets exclusively throughout 


For the most part, however the 
ellnrls of Negtoc'. to set down tap 
toots in the eily went unnoticed by 
the general public Harlem was ga'n- 
ing its prominenee, instead, as a Meera 
of iiir/.. By the heiglil oi the l‘-'20.s 
?ls labarel.s and dance li.ills vwai ireil 
with revelers nigtilly 

III this manner Hailem met the 
d<'|,ri'ssi(in Few <oinii'iiriilies wetc so 
liatd hit Niglil life hud ‘■u])|io'lid 
fliuirisliing biisim ss' s, ]iie\ideil a'l 
jura of initii-racia) i aiiiaraderie -arel 
suddenly both were gone Fio;ii the 
\v;u-inlljled pav-rolls, Negroes were 
ihe (iisi lo be filed -hv the 1 liims.iiii|s 
'llle taee rioN ol this cia made 
he.'idlines around the woihl But lillh' 
iioliei: was taken when the sati c 
f(irc( s—racial piidc and llie des|ierate 
light for survi\:il—Mibseiiueiilly weic 
< haniii led in more di-eipliiied wj\ . 
lo shape Hurh'iii's ftifure 

For example. eoii-id<T llie Harlem 
rusiiiessmen's (ilul) wliieli was 
organ' 7 /'<l in 1931. One ol its liist 
acts was lo ciicularizf the slogan, 
“Don’t Buy Where You Can’t 
Work !’’ Negro employees above 
the level of porter were rare in 
Harlem retail stores. Then the 



H. E .huk. a lesilcnt of Haileiii. wa- .-woni nlo oilin' .is Frcsulwit 
ol Ni w \oik (iiv’s Boi'(..iigh ol .Mai.hallan, cintii of iui iio|)olilan 
bu.'i'ui'ss . 111(1 industry 


4mslcrtlam News, Harlem's largest newspaper, threw its 
power into the, campaign. The slogan produced roughly 
the effect of a picket line ; in a few months Negro 
clerical and sales help were more common. 

The New York Urban League prevailed upon offi¬ 
cials of government, unions, and private industry to widen 
'he variety of joJjs opened to Negroe.s. Simultaneously 
•I urged Negroes lo develop new talents and sikills, and 
It has never relaxed its campaign. 

In 1953 a spokesman for the powerful New York 
Stale Commission Against Discrimination s,iid. “There 
IS still not a job for every Negro, but more doors have- 
been opened titan there are Negroes qualified to enter.’’ 
For those who are qualified, and for countles.y others 
wiDing to qualify, these doors lead to gratifying 
successes. 

Amie Associates, Inc., is a family enterprise begun 


the city. 

In 1938 Jimmie Adams got a job as shipping clerk 
in a downtown eatnera store ; in be became its 

manager. In 1954 Mr. Adams and two fiiends raised 
120,000 and opened Uptown Camera Exchange on 12-11 h 
Street. 

Roy Mills moved from a Yonkers dairy to porieriug 
for a sports-wear firm. Today he is its national distri¬ 
bution manager and also has a Harlem rleanirig business. 

Lou Borders arrived in New York City in 1931 with 
30 cents. He pre-sed clothes, studied at night and 
became the fourth Negro to join the Arualgatnaletl 
Clothing Workers Union. In 1937 his local elected him 
treasurer ; in 194-2, president. Five years ago he bought 
a failing Harlem haberdashery business which is now 
worth $150,000. 

Harlem women, too, are forging ahead as dratnati- 
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cally as the men. Barbara Watson, daughter of a 
raunieipal court judge, lieads a downtown New York 
agency of nearly 200 Negro models, serving accounts for 
nationally advertised products. 



.\1('\ ;i «(ll-kii()wn wnli'i', .'tarted his 

wiitim; earoer with lU'ticlos iJiibli.-hcd iii the 
U.S AniU'd yoivi-es Piihlu,al 

Photo : U. S. Couwl Cu.titl 


Two blocks west of “Jlose-Meta’' is the Carver 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, an enterprise that 
many residents of the community view with a proud and 
proprietary air. 

At the end ol World War II, a group of Harlem 
business and professional people set out to establish the 
fiist Negro bank in New York State. For several years 
they visited homes, churches and civic assemblies, cx' 
plaining the project an<l what it would mean for Harlem 
Then they solicited pleilges of deposit. Within three 
months aftei the bank opened in 1948, its tellers took 
in 1200,000. 

In December lO.'id, the Carver bank marked its fifth 
anniversary, with savings aeeounts totaling I,"!,000,000 and 
distributed $200,tX)0 in Tule Chib cheeks, double tin- 
amount of 19.'i2. 

A special 19.5.1 survey reveals that 8 peieent o( 
Harlem families liate ineomes about .$5,0IM) a yea; , 21 
peieent ol Ameriian families in general cam ibis much. 
In Harlem 1.5 iiereeiil eain jtl 500 or less, .iboiil paialh l 
ing the national average. More th;in 60 percent of 
lluilem families hu\e le.ielied the !s2,000-lo-$.5.0'K) level ; 
nationwide, only 48 peieent aie in tins braeki t 

Harli'iri’s ajipalling bousing eondilioiis have 1.. 

slioiiled about in sensational ("kposi s I nline Win Id 
War II one ol Hailein's blocks was found aetunhy 
i'ceonimodaling 3 78! |ieo])le. Ai tins densilv the poiiii- 
lalion of ihe finilid .Siaios could live in oni hall the 
aeieage of Greatei New York City. 

.Slowly, bowevti, the siiiiulion was nnproviiig Since 
liaileni River Mouses project was ((iiiplelid m 19.).' a 
total of eight Icderai, slate, and city jiroieels have been 
oceupieil or arc under construction. .Mtogethei they ii- 
present 12,859 apartments. Riverton. Metropolitan Life 


Loui.se Varona, a Hunter College 
graduate, took o\ei liei fathers 
icstauraiit supply house when he 
went into liankmiitey. She resumed 
business with a very small amount 
Of capital, jiaid oil creditors and to¬ 
day bus seven employees and two 
trucks, with ciisionieis in the Rroiix. 
Brookly, and Manbatlan Last year 
her film giosseil ill 10,(KK) 

Olivia Slaiidfovd, an executive of 
the Young Woinen's Clinstian Asso¬ 
ciation. and Rose Morgan, a ban 
stylist, iti 191.'{ jjOoled ipT.tHK) savings 
They leased u five-sloiy Harlem 
bniwiistone house, and after foui 
months of renovation and publicity 
pul “Rosc-Meta, Mouse of Beauty' 
into a succesful liU'iiiess. Today 
there is a seeond. larger salon, with 
branches in Brooklyn and Long 
Island. A total of 302 “Rose-Meta" 
pe^hnel earn from $35 to $200 
wccMy. 

. .M, 



Maiihattnn Villo Neighborhood Ci'ntre, Ine, is one of the largest 
eorreetivo agencios in a iinilti-riaeial area of the Harlem section 

of New York Gty 

Photo ! Manhftttuivine Neighboorhood Centre, Inc. 
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Insurance Company’s private development, raised the city. (Relief is in sight: the New York City capital 
number to 14,127. budget for 1954 provides for the building of a new school 

At this writing, private investors have city author!- six blocks away at a total estimated cost of $2,730,000.) 

xaiion and Federal Housing Authority aid to clear 24 Over-all, more Harlem youths are enrolled in high 

slum acres and build two housing projects, “Hailem” schools throughout the city than at any point in Idstory 

and “North Harlem,’’ to contain approximately 1,100 and 10 times as many as 1940 arc in college. 
ai)artment 8 each. These will cost nearly $30,000,000 and Harlem now contains nearly 400 churches, includ- 
will raise to more than 14,000 the number of Harlem ing missions, whose total replacement value has been 

lainilics able to move into new homes in the space of estimated at $21,000,000. Their role rtraains the same 

20 years. - a bedrock anrl potently progressive force. Commented 

It is safe to forecast that many of the social corro- a young attorney : “Once our churches prepared you to 

sions which plague Harlem will dwindle with its con- die ; now, they help you to live.’' 

ge.siioti, which tends to nurture them. Gangs, delin- Julius J. Adams is the executive editor of Harlem’s 
(jucni'y, ami addiction already arc under the steady oldest newspaper, the Neiv York Age. “Man for man, 

attack of a wealth of guidance and covreclive ageneits as a romrnunity, we are ready to be comjiared with 

Exemplary among these, and one of the largest, is other communities,’’ he said “What wc need is a 
Nlaiihaltanville Neighborhood Center, Inc., which crusade of imblic relations. Harlem's biggest trouble 
iimctions in a t<-eming, multiracial area 9 ! West Harlem, now is that in too many minds the Negro remains a 
lOf the jicople in Harlem, 61,000 are non- stereotype.’’ 

Negroes.) In the center headquarters, 5] profes.sional But minds aie changing, fast On New Year’s Day 

and student social workers conducl adult and youth 19.54, Ilulau Edwin Jack, a Harlem Negro, was swoin 
loiums, Miiicrvi-e athletics and recreation, and leacli into office as president of New Yolk City’s Borotigli of 
■Ills, crafu-, and dramatics. MKiiit 10,000 families ate Manhattan - the center of metropolitan business an<l 
111 the area .served by this agency, whose chairman of industry, the richest island in the world. In a cornucopia 
the board of directors is Ui. Hairy Emerson Fosdiek, ot races, whcic Negioes ate outiiuiiihered five to one, 
noted clergyman and author. this man, who already had li-en from slock boy to vici- 

I’ulilic .schools eontinuc the pattern of progress for president of a nianufacluruiN firm, was elected with the 
iiuilem. whose lalio of sliun backgrounds is only one voles of 21.5,000 of his fellow citizens, 
of many staggering firohlcms. Public .School No. 133, It happened in New York City, in Ameiica, in 50 

foi in.staiiee, serves an area of -o many fiupil.s that classes years.-- I’rom The Chrisliim Srirnev Monitor and the 
must be held in shifts. Yet it manages the distinction Readci’i, Digest. 

of being among the top five elementary schools in the 

-; 0 :- 

I’HE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BHAJA RELIEFS 

R\ PARE.SH CHANDRA DVS GUPTX, m a., 

4s.st Curator. Asutnsh Miiseiini. Calcutta University 

I Ilf. ancient cavc-inona.steiy ol Bhaja lies 10 the soutn ilepicls the aerial journey of fndia, the king of gods 
Ilf Bombay amidst the hills of the Western Ghats. The riding on his favourite elephant Aljaeaui accompanied 
nhara, which seems to have been a Buddhist at the back by a llag-bearei The celestial elephant is 
mona.slery, is a very old one, and its chronology may depicted with an unparalleled grace and movement.The 
he assigned with due precision to the early epoch of comparatively tiny figures below the elephant render 
Ihc Sunga period. The stone-reliefs at the entrance, unusual emphasis to the cele-lial and massive nature 
of the cave depict with extraordinary grace and charm of the elephant and its jiders. At the first look at tha 
the sceue.s of Hindu mythology hearing undisguised two scenes of Surya and Indra one is sure to comprehend 
impress of the Vedit conception, and imagination. Among that the ulterior motive of the aili-t was to reveal on cold 
the, scenes and figures two large rompositions are highly stone not any royal or princely pageant of this nioiui] 
remarkable. One sliow.s (Fig. 1) the sun-god Surya earth but .some superbly animated scenes of the high 
driving his celestial chariot in the sky as usual with firmament, \lnlike the aim of the siulptors of Bhaihut 
Ins two consorts on two sides. He is trampling under which insists on accommodating the interesting and 
his ehariot-whecls a demon of awefuj proportiors, which inspiring episodes of the lives ol the enlightened 
possibly represents nothing else than the mass of noctur- Bodhisaltvas amidst flowers and foliages on railings of 
nal darkness. The scene is remarkably aristocratic and stone, the chief aim of the artist is tlcaily to represent 
the figures of the sun-god and his associates ate drawn in some tangible form this heavenly gloiy iind grandeur, 
with a godly grace. Although, the technique closely There is a natural difficulty m comprehending the 

follows the lines of the Bharhut railings, still the true significance and meaning of these two sculptural 
sculpture is distinct with a definite sublime and classical depictions of the Bhaja cave. As the cave-monaatcry 
“pproaph. Another relief-work of Bhaja (Fig. 2) was most probably Buddhist, it is apparently stranga 
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to mark the aesociation of Hindu icons with it. Benjamin 
Bnwland advances his opinion in the following lines : 

“It might at first seem difficult to explain tlie 

presence of these Viidic titans in a Buddhist 
sanctuary. Actually, they are here, not in propria 
persona, but as symbols of the Buddha who has 

assimilated their powers. Surya and Indra are 

allegories of .Sakyaimini, as Orpheus in early 

Chri.slianity is an allegory of Christ. Surya is there 

to disignatc the Buddha as the sun and spiritual 

rulei of the universe, or Buddha as the .sun that 
illuminates the darkness of the world. Indra, the 

chief of the Vedic gods, is here to designate the 

temporal imwer that the Buddha wields to maintain 
the stability of the universe."* 

But, here it is difficult to acceiu the view of the 
learnetl .scholar on the ground that this type of 
syinholisdlion as well as regular deification of Buddha 
is improiliable in the pre-Kushan days. Apart from this, 
if there was any such intention of the artist he could 
have easily taken recourse to the depicting of the Jataka 
stories as it had hem so well done at Bharhut, Sanchi 
an<l Bodh-Crava in more or less contemporary periods. 
Coomaraswamy is also eager to explain the pre.'-ence of 
Hindu motifs in the buddhist sanctuary of Bhaja. Ho 
tibserves that 

“This is rather a samiilc of noii-Buddhist art 
which the Buddhists had to adapt to their own 
edifying ends; and it reminds us that much have 
l«-en going on outside the limited range of Buddhist 
all lu'opcily -o called 

The scenes of Bhaja may, however, be explained 
after a study of the Rock Edict IV of Priyadarsi Asokn. 
In one ])lace of the edict it has been stated as such : 

“But now in conseguence of the i>raclice of 

1 Thr Art nnd in hitf< tuf' o) liifltn, p. 

U Ilntuty nf Jndtun ttnd liiilouf\ian Art , p 27 


morality on the part of kin® Oevanampriya Priya- 
darsin, the sound of drums has become the sound of 
morality, showing the people presentations of aerial 
chariots, representations of elephants, masses of fire, ‘ 
and other divine figures.” 

(Ta aja devananipriyasa piyadasino ratio 
dhamacuranena bherighoso aho dhamoghoso vimana- 
darsana ca agikhamdhani ca atutni ca divyuni rupani 
dnsayipta janam, etc.)' 

The inscription makes it clear that Asuka in order 
to elevate the minds of his subjects, exhibited represen¬ 
tations of celestial vimana.'i, elephants and figures, 
although we are not sure as to whether they were shown 
in actual jiroeessions or through sculptural decorations 
only. The term agikhamdimni. is more likely to mean 
something like “radiant beings of another world,’’ as it 
has been suggested by some eminent scholars, than 
simply “masses of file"' The practice of showing 
vimanas, hastis. tic., possibly constituted the 
euiriculum of ifie j)ious kings of the Maurya and Sunga 
ages. From this pcisprctive the Bhaja relicts ma-' be 
easily explained as to have lieen molivaled for the 
projiagalion of reiigiou'' idea-. Surya with his eternal 
lesplendanee and India with his eele-tial lightning arc 
both vuimaniLtt Devas and their eilicreal characters have 
a naiiu'al eiiihuillmg clfecl. Ag.iin, Airmtata, the vehicle 
of Indra, was hmvana of the Buddiiists, which being 
the veliielc o] Sakra with his thirty-three heads was 
syniholicdl of tlie heaten of the lliirty-lhre,; gods. In 
short, the very terms vimurm, hasti. agikhnmda and 
divyarupa wonderfully liaimnnise with the stone 
(iepietions of Bhaja. 
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Ilftst NAttONAi EXHilfeliltON Of Aftf 

A Review 

By KAUNDINYA 


The Hon’ble President Dr. Rajendra Prasad opened on 
I he 2l8t March last, at the Jaipur House, New Delhi, the 
First National Exhibition of Art, organised by the 
Lalita Kala Akadami. The show consists of 249 items. 



Orfoung io goddess 
By V. A. Mali 


<'f wliicli alioiil iliiily piccos are ‘specimens of sculpture, 
and about dO cover cxaiiiplcs of black and white works, 
clchmgs, wood-block prints and lithograplrs. The 
Selection and juiltinf, Cortiniitlec- r-.in^istid of Dr. 

\ . Laydcn. Dr. Alulk Raj Anand. (1. Vcnkatacbalam, 
Pioi. Bishnu Dcy and Sri Rai 

Kiishnadas—^nonc of them artists 
or art-practitioners, and they have 
come in for severe criticism in 

some of the Pre^s Reviews, one 
of wliich put a pertinent tfuery : 

‘'flow is it possible that with so 

nmeh of the heller stuff of today, the 
si’lector.\ could admit a proportion of 
what only imliteness prevents ns from 
ealling downright rubbish 'i There 
must he about 50 or 60 works 
ill this show of 2.50 that do not deserve, 
to he hung in. any serious show : 
some of the works arc infantile, 
some amateurish, some sentimental 
outpourings of second-hand feelings, 
imitative and based on no 
inspiration at all.’’ These are 
hard words, indeed ; but unfoitunately too true. 
Airanged under the best auspices, liberally patronized 
f'y the Government, and supposed to be supported and 
nourished by the “best art-experts,” one is entitled to 


judge this “first” National effort by the highest stand¬ 
ard of criticism and appraisal. And judged by such 
a standard, this national show has failed to hit the 
target and has failed miserably. India is producing in 



Sleeiiless r.'gl'n. 

Hv .M. 11 .''aiiianl 


the (lilfetelll ail-ienires lod.iy much liettei woi’cs, which 
itie l.alila Kala \kadaui) lias failed or iiegleeled to 
eolleel. 

Tlic most oul'-tanding feature of the show is that 
it is duinin.Med hy jiieluie- painted in the most spuiious. 



Puppet jilay I'l'Oin Rajasllian 
By E. Briiniicr 

servile, imitative modernistic inanners, which number 
about 75% of the total items. This is also obvious in 
the room detoied to Sculpture, where not one of the 
exhibits could remind one that India has- a sculptuigl 


R. 











heritage covering 6000 years. No National Art could of imitations of Henri Lawrens, Albert Moore, ArcL- 
progress by totally repudiating its own heritage, its own penko and all other famous modems of Europe. Coul! 
traditions. And one is reminded of the admonition not one Devi Roychowdury be included to redeem th , 

orgy of foreignism ? Yet there are several distinguishe i 
pieces, e.g., Indumati Lagbate’s Head of a Negn 
Chintamoni Kar's Dryad, S. Chowdhury’s Motht, 
Magnolia, and a few others in spite of their deliberate!" 
un-Inclian aims. On the whole, Cirish Bhatt’s Toii<.< 
Jias earned the prize, ihuiigh Oajjai's Fisher IFonitr, 
was equally good. 

'Jilt! pietorial items are the most provocative an.i 
eliallenpe eriliei'-m on acrount of their aggressiv' 
“modernism” and their eult of ugliness and frightfu'- 
m ss, which is a negalion cd .all reeognized canons t.l 
heaulv. as unileisiood hy ordiriniy mortals. In Europt 
ahoiii ihe close of the 18lh century, the spirit of mao 
ceased lo e\))ie~^ it'-elf in direct and original mode- 
leading 10 a -cries of revirals of style—the neo-Golhh 


Mu.'ieiiin 111 the nu 
Hv R. IR Raval 


Destiny 

Ry Mi.ss ,S. 8. Anandkiir 

the nco-elassic. the debased and barren cclccticism- 
ending in a general bankrui>ley of the academic tradi¬ 
tion. revealed at the end of the lOlli century, 'fliis was 
tollowed l>y the lUebels of Modern Alt, who .scl thei- 
hack against all that has happened in the past with a 
seareli for a genetic concept of Alt in the path oi 
empirical methods, leading to eliniinulioiis and abstrac 
lions, which repudiated all foiins of iiatuialisin, simili 
lude.s 01 aieuraey oi scieiitilie reiiresenlaiion. Bui what 
was a logical sequence to art-history in Europe i- 
a toolisli irielevaiiee in India, where the current hai 
never dried up nor ended in academic sterility. Th' 
modern Ciihistii- Ait lias been aptly contrasted with thi 
tJES Giibislie Art (such as Celtic Art) of Europe. Whih 

Coeomif seller iriasterpieecs of Celtic Art were produced apontane- 

n ni 1 i c 1 ously in resjionse to some .spiritual impulse shared b) 

y la esli Saiiyal community, its counlerpart today is self-conscious, 

given by a distinguished French sculptor to Chintamoni prompted by intellect, only appreciated by the intellect 
Kar ; “Go back to India, we have nothing to teach no appeal to the emotions. As Herbert Read ha:- 

you in aeulpiure’’. Yet this section of the sbow is full pointed out: 





“There is no doubt that the modern artist, feel¬ 
ing himself no longer in any vital contact ’ with 



This eminent critic has omitted to point out that 
th(! majority of the Mo(ierns of Eiiroi)e liavc nothing to. 
comn unicalc to his fcljow-beings. This is the tragedy 



Doniija-Diilani 
By D, BoiC 



J'.'U'cwcll oi \il vaij.'Duhi 

I5v Khiliji yi.iziiiiiilar 

wiiii'li a gill';)) I'f riiiliaii aili>-!s is alti’iii|illng to trans- 
jiliinl III ifiilia liii ii;i s<,i i.ili'iic. ))hi1iis(i)i]ijc ciy ai'sihetic 
ii'iuoiis liiii ij ..iiii, (,| (,i,i aiiisjs air on ilic mad race 
II) si-Mifr I mil a! Ill)', s o| all Ini ms o| ^'isfi's^*’ that is no 
irasmi n},, oMiir. i s.a, ^ ami wlmlK iin-ralli'd-for 
Mjili.isis slimi'ii li.!\i‘ Ill’ll! un'ii III) ilii's,. slavishly jniila- 



Toilcl, 

By Ajil, fjiiiila 

sill Icly, performing no nccessaiy or positive fimr- 
'on Ill il„; ]j{,. iiip community, retreats uimn h'ln- 
and gives expression to his own slates of suh- 
jeeiivity, limiting himself lo this expre.ssion. and not 
vanfig whether expression is also communication,” 


(’Ill'll;). Imiil. 

B^' i\ .■s)criiivasulu 

live rvoiks on ihc walls of mn Nahoiial Gallery of 
Modem Art An ajiology fm ihis exagaeiatcd emphasis 
on modeinisne iiorrois is sniighl lo he offered by includ¬ 
ing sevetal examjiles of other “scliools” of modem 




THE MODERN REVIEW FOR AtGITSt; ' 


Indian works—including several of the imitative, re¬ 
presentative, and academic brands. But unfortunately 
they fail to balance the cargo. Even some of the “tradi¬ 
tional” label, such as those hy Khitin Mazumdar, Kxipal 
Singh and Pro-santo Roy do not count. A few items in 
the “primitive” and the “folk” manner are indeed pleas¬ 
ing drinks in this arid deserts of Abstractions and 
Cubistic puzzles. It is doubtful if any sober worshipper 
of beauty would support the Government’s purchase of 
Hussain's Zflmeen—the winner of the first prize. Yet 
thcie are many bright patches in this puzzling show of 


items of Graphic Art, somewhat badly hung 1« the 
strongest feature of the show with many works of great 
merit, of which Sweet Morning by Kalyani Chakravarty. 
Love by A. Kalam and Haren Das’s Und of the Toil art 
outstanding higlilights. Tlie outstanding question whicl; 
the Delhi display provokes is what language these per¬ 
verse moderns of India are attempting to use ? Is it a 
language which the average man or even the educated 
man can. hope to understand ? Has India no language 
of form and colour of her own, after four milleuiums of 
art-history ? Have the so-called progressives attempted 
to learn the A.B.C. of Indian plastic art ? The educated 



(iii’cu Room 
l'.\ K SUS'IIJN [l.'UlU 


pcs'iinistic compositiDiis. such a-s Paitujkar's Mother and 
Child, Girl Rending hy R. Balaranian m spile of its 
Van Gogh manners Hebhar's The Tlwnn. in spite of 
its superficial modernistic technique, pays a tribute to 
a funil.imcntalh Indian iiiolil. Anaiul Kars Destiny is a 
erediiahle aileiniit to uorshiji at llu; shrine of really 
Indian ideals. K JSrivuivasiilu's Green Room is another 
obeisance to .Asiatic traditions, reminding as it does, of 
the Itch efieels o( i iiqiliatic lines anil the mazes of Japa¬ 
nese colour-inml de-igiis Theie ate several good land¬ 
scape- o| tile sober noiiiuil siandaid without any abstrac¬ 
tions or disloiltiins. of wliiili Biniul Gujui s Fishing and 
After Rniii de-er\o siieeial mention. There aie 
several uood porliails. iwe of outstanding uieril-Pal- 
sikar's .Miss I’lidmn, and Klizahelh Brunne s Dr. Radhti- 
krislinan. An exeelleni study in genre of Coevnutseller, 
Mnhabalipurnin by Bhabesh Saiiyal is a distinguished 
woHc recording a type in an enduring vision. The 



I\I:ii'.r.me or r.ibli Rallioie 
Hy J\ri]ial Singh .Seklaiwal. 


Indian, steeped in incligioii and atheism, may have re¬ 
pudiated the traditional poetry of Tulasidas, Kabii 
and Mira Bai. But have they abjured the language, ii‘ 
which these great sages and seers expressed them- 
■selves ? When llic English language is sought to b*' 
Lanncd by declaring the language ol Tulasidas as the 
fiituic medium of eominuiiieatioii in the, Indian Union, 
can our artists insist in using a so-called medium of a' 
Intel national Esperento hy ignoring and repudiating th 
vernacular language of Indian Art ? A cynic, a frieno 
of ours of trained vi.sion in Art, with liberal sympathies 
for all forms of art, drew this reviewer’s attention to th 
‘Indian Civil .Service’-- wliieh we repeated was ne 
Indian, not ’ini and not service hy any monnei o 
means. lie, pointed out that on this old analogy, th 
present Delhi Show is not Indian, nor National, and muc' 
of it could not be labelled as Art, even by stretching it 
connotation to breaking points. 





ABAISHVDIUNATH AND HIS ABT 

Bt manindra bhushan cotta 


Though Abanindranatb is not amongst us* his spirit 
remains to inspire us with his beautiful art and ideas. 
He set us thinking anew of the good old tradition 
of Indian art by opening the vast vista of Indian 
culture to all the artists of India as well as to all 
art-loveis. It is known to all that the Bengal School 
of Painting or the Indian School of Painting founded 
by him did an immense .service towards the cultural 
regeneration of India. The language of art formu¬ 
lated by him has hc'cm accejited all over India, and 
the art which first originati'd in Bengal became in 
no tune a suit of li,u/urt jiittim of Indian painting 
T>.lTe eiit pi (i\ ince.s of India have 
(litlere'it language-', iliffeieiit dresses 
and dilTcii'lil. mannei.s but the 
Ifuigiiage of ilicir art is one. Once 

ail (xhihilidU of Ihe ail of the 
d llereiil. ]iio\inci:s of India was 
held ill bondon .\ti I'lnglish ait- 
ci'llic was suipiiscd III see Ihe gialid 
unity of art in a country which was 
dii ided ilUo many prin iliee.s and 
languages. The first exlubition of 
modeiii Tnilian paintings ui Emo])e 
was held in Pans as eailv as 
and it.s aecoiinl was published 

well-known FielHh art. 

.'■iieh as I'Ail <li ciiiiilij 
Iftbl) and l'TlUi,\lKitioii. 

Hath Tauoic became 
]'hiio|>e 111 one d.iv 

.spins acclumied him 

a r1 ist. 

When Abatimdialialh hist aji- 
peari'd biioie the iiulili- with his 
iiicompaiabic art, India was sunk in 
imitative lilt. 111 ']' cicativeiic.ss had 
been lost, but the gemii.s of 
Abauindrana'.li showed a great pos¬ 
sibility 111 the matter of creative- 
ness and furllieianco of art. The 
advent of his art .synchronising with 
the national awakening in Bengal 
caught the imagination of the 
people. \ group of young and 
talented art-students came into 
c.lo,se contact, with him, and tlio.se 
enthusiastic artists cained on with 
the new experiment ol the in.aster, 
from w'hoin they had got a new outlook of ail. 

Now a few w'ords about the life-story of the 
master. He was born on 7th August, 1871. Ho was the 


* He died on 5th December, 1951. 


great-grandson of Prince Dwarakanath Tagore aud th* 
third son of the late Gunendianath Tagore. The Poet 
Rabindumath Tagore was his uncle. 

Something must be said about the eldest brother 
of the master, the late Gaganendranatli Tagore, because 
in originality and experiments he was also a genius in 
the field of art. Unlike his youngest brother he was 
untutored and hi.s art was his own creation. He took 
up art rather late m life. Though his art laid a .Japanese 
inclination he exi'enmi nied with the modern ideologies 
of European ail, such a.s CiibiMii Ili.s art was not an 
imitation of Pablo Picasso and olheis It was entirely 


his own. He Indinnised the nindein ''I'-iii.'” of Europe 
and created an Indian fairyland. 

Abanindranalli had Ins education in the Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta. Aftenvards he studied at home. 
He Iiad art education under Signor Gilhardi, an Italian 


1914 
in 

joiiinals 
(Febiuaiy, 
Abaiimdia- 
binuMis 111 

,'\l l-l OllllOJS- 

as a great 



Bii.st of Abanindrnnalh Tagore in the Goverumeiil Colli gc of Ait 
and Craft, Calcutta 



IVMtist of no mean repute. He learnt from him Life 
V; ^Drawing, PaRlc! and Oil Painting. He learnt Water 
Colour painting from Mr. Palmer, an English artist, 
t’!; Hie young arti-st had at that lime no idea about the 
^'traditional Indian painting. Like, the- scion of a rich 
Zamincler family of Bengal as he was, ho took to art 
'■ more as a hobby than ns a vocation. He endeavoured 
to be an artist in the European style. The young 
artist could not have imagined that soon a time would 
come when he would revolutionise the art of whole 
India. 

It was a minor Incidenl, or we may call it an 
accident, that changed the whole course of his artishc 
career. Young Abaniiinranalh by chance came aero's 
an illumiiiiitcd Indo-Pci.sian maniisciiiit in the library 
of Dwnrakanatli ’J'agore, and ho was struck with wondc'r 
at its worknunshii) and fineness. An unforseen realm 
of arl flashed before his mind's eye. He thought he 
was taking a wioiig (oiirsc in his ait. and he resolved 
to paint in Ihc haban style. His fii't c'xpenmcnt in 
this new ,style was the Kiishiva-Lerla 'cries. He showed 
thc'Se picliiir'H to his arl-teaclier. Mr. Palmer. The 
English ailisi was inimciisely iileased to see the woik 
of hi.- I'lijiil, and told him that he had nothing more 
to leach liim and hemc-forlh he should work alone. 
Thus Abanmdianalti discovered his own path by mere 
chance. He was then IweiUy-thrce Undaunted he 
marched on with his new exiierimcnt and tccdiniqucs. 
It was a meinorable day in the history of modern 
Indian ait. 'I'hi' .seed which the ailist h.acl sown, in his 
younger d.ays -oon giew into a mighty tree kriow'n as 
the' “Neo-Bengal School of Painting.” 

He collected mastci]net Os of Mughal and Rajinit 
paintings and biouzis, which were studied by him 
assiduously. His (Olh '(•tion ol Indian arl-woiks was of 
immense' \aluo. buil it i.s .a disgraoc' to the (irovinci; 
tliat they all have gone to a mill-owiii'r of Ahniedalmd. 
Beiig.al lias losl a gieal treasure'. Such a fine' collection 
of Indi.ein art sheiuld lia\c been kept here in a iniblie; 
mu.s-oum. , 1 

We' ran .see a lillle Japanese influence on his work. 
A batch of prom’uent Japanese aitists who sited 
India, among whom Mr. Tai Ewan wa.s well-kneiwn, 
resided in his hoii-e for seime time as guots, and tlu'ir 
teeliiiaiiK' e'liiielieel the nia.ster. 

After ti'ii ye'a.'s .'iiice' lu' had worke'd out his new 
conce’}it on of Indian painting (i.c., the Kvishnalee'la 
Hrne.s) Abannidiaiiilh Va'came the Vice-l’rineipal of 
till' (lovernmeiit School of Art, ('ali’ull.a, wheie Mr. 
K. B. Havell \\a- llien Ihi' Pniie'ipal. His fiisl bnteh 
of students coa-isted ol Xanelalal Bo.se, Asitkmiiar 
Haidar aiiel ulheis Tlni.s a nueleirs of .art was formed 
undei the able guidance of Abamndranath and Mr. 
Havell in the ( ahidta Alt. .School. Mr. H.avell was a 
great devoti'e (>f Indian art, culture and philosophy. 
He did Iho luoneer wolk foi the understanding and 

propagation of Indian art. 


After he had retired from 'V'icc-Principal&hip, 
Abanindranath was appointed as the Bageshw’ari 
Professor of Fine Arts in the Calcutta University. 
His lectu’.es have been published in book-form. 
Abanindranath was not only an artist but was 
an art-critic of great importance. His other books 
on Indian art are Bharatiya Shiijni, Alponn, and. 
Artistic Anatomy. He is a fine prose writer m Bengali. 
Hia eihildren’s books have a special place in the 
history of Bengali literature. With literary flavour he 
mixes an artist’s imagination, thus h;s descriptions in 
words are but pictures iii letters. His Rajkahini (Btone.s 
from Rajput Histoiy) is jierhaps the most, popular 
children’s hook, flis lemini'ceiiccs as embodied in 
Jonisankiir Dhan. Gharoa, cli'.., aic a tiea.snre lU 
lileialiire. 'Jlu'y kh' clianning and fascmating m style. 

There is not -par,, enough to give a full des,-nj>- 
tion of ln.s lunuineiab.le jiainfings whii li aie well- 
known. Repioduclions of some ol liis jiainlmg' have 
been published by the Yi'\a-liliaiali and the t'alrulla 
Mnsouin. Kmmeut ait-ciilies luue eoidiibiited on the 
viuious .aspects of the art of the master in those 
two volu.mes. 

I should .say .something about his lechniipie. His 
works aic generally in wa’ler-colour, but hi' has dong 
a few pastel poitiait.s and oil paintings. The Bask~ing 
o} Bltalijaluin and the Exihd Yukslia are done m oil 
on a wooden panel. The portrait of Rabindranath .as 
a young man is m pastel. It is a fine realistic 
jiortrail-.sludy of the jioel. The per-onalily and the 
expression of Hie poet has come out well. This 
Iiorirait-sluily sliows Hu aitisl at liis best m Eiiiopean 
tei'linKiiie, and proves thal he lould lane been .a gii'aL 
portiail-painlei' had lu chosen to slick to that. 

Though the revival in Indian art. lias come 
Ihrongh Abanindianatli, llic imsler as a jiainler 
cannot be (I'lnied “a revivalist.” Goulet lines his work 
IS wiongly alluded to as remniiling one of the Ajanta, 
the Mughal or the Rajjiiit iiaiuliiig. His ait was his 
own (realion and he liiu- givi'ii ns u. new leehnique and 
a new mterpietal.on of art,, if his art is analysed, 
ilitferent euiTcnls will be found in it. H;s mam 
attachment was for Mughal painting hut the other 
infiuences niinnol be ignored. Hi' adojiled libeially 
llie British and tlie Jajianese wmcr-colour l.eehniqucs. 
But it will be wiong to say lliat lie only boirowed, 
lie gave more than what he took. He accepted 
everytliing w'jth a spnit of ha[)py eeleetici.-ni. Tlni.s 
be can be called an eelcs'lie artist rather than an 
Indian painter. 

His ti'chniqiK' of wash in different, eoloiira has 
given a new possibility in water-colour painting. Such 
painting in water-colour was unknown in India, Japan 
or in Eurojie. With a broad flat lirush a Japanese 
artist gives wasli with water only. Taking this hint 
from the Japanese, Abanindranath introduced siic*- 
cessivo washes of different colours over the wholo 




surface of the picture. Oamboze wash was his 
favourite, he used emerald green and other colours 
too in wash. The colour-washes gave a mysterious 
tone, a homogeneousness and colour-harmony to the 
painting of Abanindranath, and thus they enhanced 
the beauty of the picture and added to the great 
delicacy and refinement of hie drawing. Washes were 
given agam and again until the desired effect was 
readied. Unlike Indian painting, the background of 
a picture of Abanindranath wa.s nuiHicolouicd and it 
sometlnu''! gave a Rembrande.squc effect. 

Another peciiJianty of his technique was to dip 
tlio ijiclnre. (oinplele'y in water. Fiist, the do'.ign was 
drawn witli eveiv .lelail finely in peneil from memory. 
He iievi'r u.sed any model. lOvery piclure of hi,., was 
from imag'ti.ilioii 'I'lien tin fiisl layer of colour was 
))Ut after wliieh the |picluie was dip|ied in waler. 
When w.'itei- dried, a wa.sh m (Oloiir with .lapanpp-e 
flat brush wa.s given. TIh-m. suee'e'-'ive' |iroe-e‘.sse’.s of 
eoleiuriiig, elipiuiig in watea' eitul wasliiiig went on. 
yheielinic fiiinliiug, aiiel drawing the outline with fine 
precision of e-oui'se wi.s eaine’el on. The pieduio was 
tiiji.'.lieel ill elrawing 11 .,. eiulliia- wiUi a fine' bni^h and 
toue'lie's were given here aiifl tlu'ie to redieie the 
eeilour He was a e'olourist. 

In ant lent Indiein painting, .such as the Mughal 


or the Eajput pftiating, dipping the pictures in wateC,,;, 
was not possible, because those pictures were done 
tempera. All the colours would have come out 
they been dipped in water. The colours in all Mughalf^l 
and Rajput paintings are clearly, neatly and definitely''; 
laid out. Those colours do not overlap each other 
they do m the paintings of Abanindranath. We find j 
this jirocess of dipping the picture in water among 
the British water-colour artists, particularly the great 
artist Turner was very fond of this process. For this 
reason, 1 think .some of the iiiCtiires specially the 
Ea.«t Bengal liindsr ijics by Abanmdran.ath bear a close 
ic.semblanee to tli,^ work of Turner. Wucli pictures 
cannot be cla.^'ifieJ with the Ajaiila, llie Mughal or ' 
the Rajjiiil painting On the coiitiary, when 1 see the 
water-i olour paintings by Turner, Abanindranath 
eome.s to my mind. The niellowne-.s and Uie mystery 
of colour in Turn'r has certainly somt’ lesemblance to 
that of .Xbauindiauath. 

I hope I do not ininuiiisi' the genius of 
.\bauiudramitli bv showing Ihe various influences 
which lie ha.s undeigone. Tins shows only his great 
fiowei of adaptability and .syuthe-is. Did not the 
Great Raphael und'-a-go many influen' e.s? Did he not 
.sit under the feet of many masters fis Mr. BerensoE. 
the eminent art-critic tells us? 


; 0 : 


EDMUND BURKE AND INDIA 


By K. V. RAM.VN, m..v, 

Ifrscaich Scholar, Dcj)irrttncnl of Hisiory, University of Madras 

“Burke was one of tli,-. most human-hearted ot our great men."—.loiix M.accx'N 
“If ever a .single-minded and righteous anger burned in the bieast of man it was in the ease 
of Edmund Riirke as he reflected on the wrongs and nii.-enes of the natives of Indi.a. 
If a revolution look plai-e in the whole spirit of the English Government it was duo to l‘ao 
weight of that more gi'nerous juiblic opinion which lie did moio to cieato th.iu any one else 
before or since.”—IxiKU Momjcv ' 


It is one of those rare, luqqiy and monienfou.s 
liislorie.al accidents of history that Edmund Burke’s 
.aclive polilicid career should ha\ e synchronised with 
the most fornuitive epodi in the lii.slory of East India 
Gonl))ally^ The coiintieivial eotniiuiiy was fiift meta- 
niorpliosing into a territorial potentate. But thi.s 
though a glorious petiod for the Company and its 
Servants, Directors and Proprietors was the most 
inglorious and cruel period for the Indian masses, for, 
as Cornwall Lewis said: 

“No civilized Government existed on (his face 
of earth which was more corrupt, more perfidious 


and nuue rtipiu'ioiis than the British adminislra- 
fion of India belweon 1765-1784.'" 

But the liuliun masses had neither llu' |u)liticai 
constiiou.sness noi (he moans to rt.se their voice of 
protest. Fortuuateb', they found m Edmuiul Burke 
their unelectcd but. true and poweiful lepiosontative 
who uphold the cause of India with all the resources 
of his mind and the bnllianco of his eloquence. His 


1. In the debate held in the Houee of Cemmont oa Ihc BIB 
which rinilljr tranaferred Ihe Coveenment oi lodU (roffl tb* Coo* 
peny to the Crown, 



B iticiBin of Lord Korth’a Regulatfog Act, hSi 
rioe as & member of the Select Committee 
veetjgated into the activities of the Com- 
I tireless efforts m exposing the faults of the 
en m India, his stout defence of Fox’s 
1 which he believed would secure nee in the 
^ery man m India,’ and last but not the least 
ichmcnt of Wanen Hastings go to make him 
» of the liberal tradition in India ’ 
on that doiightj dcfcndti of the down- 
todden and the supiic^-sod aie hiaped up aU sorts 
W falsp nioti^fs b\ some Englisli viittis in oidir to 
,COiPi up 1 lis(otiril Kft, nuiielv. the fvistcnit of Ihe 
soulless idiiiin s(i ilum of the British m Indn Thej 
fctgue tlul 1 IS own need iithir thin Indus moti¬ 
vated him to t kt III netiM mteust They sii, that 
hiS thoiiglil tow ml' Itidii wis tinned onh when his 
etoik-jobbing ojKiitions fiihd ^na lasth, Biiike 
Is «aid to liivi fillen i \Ktiin to Philip Fimriss 
blatktnailina; tai tics 

If till SI wdf thf. icasous that moluatrd one of 
the gicitcsL still nnn of thi times one should grt 
pi poor opinion Bidish pehtus itself On the 
other binel i( is not diffiiull to pciiene tint the 
motives altnhulcd hv these wutci‘ do not si md the 
test of aitiul]l> But when one goes thioiigh Buike s 
epic speeches on the hoiiois of the misiule of the 
Company md its coaserpient effect, on the Indian 
people one will mrvitnlilv eomc to (he eonelusion 
that humniitiiim leeve sjmpathv for the tppiessrel 
and haticd ol tvnin w'leiever thev might he i ilhe i 
than selfishness or iiiiiielitv vvcie tnt le isoiis thit 
made I dmnnrl Biiike ehimiuon thr c lU c of India 
As Piofessoi Hiiolel 1 iski oh'crvcd 

“Thtie IS nothing more noble iltemiit in 
Burkes eiieei than to mitigate Ihe e\ iN oi the 
Company inie m Imlu Respueh iiiiv show tint 
he pi esse d his e ise too fir, vet nothing his so fai 
come to light to cast doubt upon the pimeiplct, 
he there mamtamea 

'Ihc fiel that Buikf wis ready to lesign fioni the 
Seeretaiyshiii when Roekinghim mildli siisj piled 
him* eOi,phd With tin fait tli it he flitR deelineel the 
East Indii Coiiiianvs offei of a post anil i pension 
go to show how Biiike eliel not eiip foi his iieisonal 
piofit 01 aelv imrmcnt 

But on the olhei hanel, his sfiong ciilmsm of the 
Compani s misiule uul siijiimit for the Indiin people 
were fullv m leioi 1 with hw eonvnlioii end 
Settled poliey As Moilev said it was Tnilia it elf 
that stooil iboie ill cKe m his mine! It hid filled 
his mind and alisorbcd his time while Pitt was still 

ft lIurLr a Sjrtcli on ihr Faat India Bill Dreeinber 1783 
a. H J Laaki Political Ihougkt in tingland from Locke to 
ptniknn. 

4 RocVin.ham afterwatda oonfcMcd that hli luipieion wu 

^kateandei. 


an wdei^aduate at Cambridge. And what ki&d Oi 
India did he have m his mind? It was the l&nd of 
princes, once of great dignity and power, of an ancient 
and venerable priesthood, of a nobility of antiquity 
and renown . . . where might be founded almost all 
the religions of the world* Can there be a nobler 
service than his exhortation of his people and the 
power-drunk ministry to consider India not as a dark 
land of barbaious savages but as having a people 
“foi ages civilised and cultivatec’—cultivated in the 
aits of polished life, whilst wi' wen Mt m the 
woods * When he le aliped tint these ‘venriinle 
people’ wcie siJiiceteel tii i ‘in eg iifi eiit ul in of 
umvei'il plunrlei and (lie lend nude a seine C'f 
woe, the like ol win h no eve heel seen no ni irt 
iinerived inel vvhiih no longiu loiilil idiepiitelv 
tell’ his p'’''ions will loi'cil Ins im igin ition filed 
mil liH ])OWe i eil ileejutlit kiul! d B li e le llDgh 
s lid 

“A miiii'liv of motile 1 ..nut vvoiilil hive fi st 
inipiovid I'll eoiintiv But thev tell nollnn^ 

foi i 1 mil ell sol ell el li\ file s^\,,i(i mel 1 1 nino 
then sMii] lUnis took ihoIIki elieitioL, 
thev well (one lie 1 with I itv loi luib i\ (in iipi.t 
ad Ol pie'•Sion 

He even angiilv iihliisseel the memlitis of the 
Housf ol Conimeiiia thus 

'riguie to jouisscll the foim and fishion of 

’^our sweet uid iheerfiil eouiitiv fieiiii 111 lines to 
I rent emptied anil e mbi owe He el ^ 

These weie not eiiiitv vvoiels oining tioiii a 
powei-diunk piopeginelist oi a eoinipl lolilieiiii, but 
Biriiue wolds eminitiiig fiom i ileep s^mpithv with 
humauitv peiietiilmg imelei't mil ng nil i loiii ige 
of conviilion Buike ph ultel foi i beltii unde island¬ 
ing of Indi i He lUsislitl tint the eoiiqieimg laee 

must abide In a moial livv A loiding (o him, LngUnd 

must be m India for India s benefit md not for her 

own Thus he said 

' Vll tiiese c"(ui tanee, aic not, I eonfc'S, 
very favouiible to the' idea of oui ilttmjiting to 
govein India at ail But (heic we iie theie we 
ate jilaecd bv th Soveieign IJispoei, and we 
must do the best we can in oui silnation The 
situation ot nun is the pieeeptoi of his duty’”® 

ProfcsAoi Laski has nghtly pointed out that theic 
his novel m jnv liugingL lieeu di iwn a ele tier 
pietuie of the dingers implieit m impellal adventure “ 
Buike s wis not a blinel mel uneiitical my-country- 

5 Sprrch on Fox • Eiiit India Dill, December 1, 1783, 

6 Ibid 

7 Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’i ilebtt, February, ITSS. 

B Ibid 

9. ibid, 

10 Speech on Fox ■ East India Bill, op cfl, 

11 , LmU, op, oil. 
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nght/>or-wrODg patnoUsm Thus when ho saw “tiic 
"ri€s of India being given to seas and winds (o bt 
blown about an unhearing Oicau'^ he did not htsifato 
to deelare 

“1 sweat by tins book tint wrong', done to 
liumanily m thi Eastern woild shall b< 

avtngcd 

AMiat IS this but the quintesflinri of hunnni- 
taiianism ind intt initionilism ? Buiki s ini-ion- 
sdOUsiKss (mbrared all mankind His gri. lositv 
tianscindfd ill baniets In llit words of Lord Mo liv, 
Ruik( had a vtniralion for all old and settlfd oidi’-, 
whfthfr m the Frit Pailianunt of Gnat Ibitun oi 
in the am Hilt absoliitisni of \ersail!<s, oi in the 
stdilat pomp of Oud< iiid tin inviolulih siuititv 
of Briiarts “ 

Again, it IS said th it Burke a mind w is poisonr d 
b> Philip Irani is and tint Burki s souin ol infoi- 
lution w Is objtitioniblt This is as untiui as it n 
unbehev jbh It would b, non atipiopnati to si^ 
tint the toiturid mind of Philip Erin is putuml to 
Burke the iqinlh torlired minds of the Indiin 
lioili gunning iindti ‘tvrannv sublimi d into m id- 
ntss ’ Philip 1 limns, it must be i ii oliVsisid was 
luithci the fust noi thr only min who inf amid 
Buiki about India Bulk hid i licadv mrt in i loffn 
liil i nin-iwn\ I id from Cilcutta, I min' In n in • 
who b\ opining his hr ait opined ll ivis ol Buike 
to the itioiitii-, of the C onijimv lule Fiom tl rn oi 
ill devotid hiinstlf isaiduoush to i siiidv of I hi 
onditioiis in India He soon i imi to iios'i ss gn itn 
I nowlidgi of Indian ifTiiis than invoni i ls( of his 
m lint knowlidgr I oid Moilev unniks giows 
iioin sedulous nil dilation ol long vtsii' dun lid bv 
I powiiful mil Ik t ind iiisjiuid bv n iiitiust in 
unun will-biing ‘ iSobodv was mote eoU'i lous ot 
I than Buike himsi F Hi boisted and jiislK loo, 
that 

“If I had nskid fot a tiwaid, whiih I line 
ne\n done it would bi foi the sivtnn m iis I 
libouiid witi the nioat assiduitv ind nut with 
the least success—1 mean in tlu iffiiis of Iniln ’ 

12 ^pc4(h rn Fox h last India Bill ip rif 
n Sjroth m thr Hru« ol C nnmona 1781 
11 Idmund Burke i fli’SUrual Stud") by M r1c\ 

H \xdc Edmund Burke by R H Murray ij <>T 6 

16 Morloy op tt 

17 Quoted by Mr Nrwiian In hit tdmund Burke 


Lastij, Burke's impeachment of W men Hastmga 
foi “high iiTiines and misdemeaDoui ’ whiih was at 
once the most fcpectaculai aihicvement ol Buike and 
the most valuable aerviii he did to India (for that 
iited as i jHiminent sourer of fear for the sueu'eding 
Oo\ernois-Genilal) is now rcgaided bv some as a 
lesiill of jieiseinal enmitv between him and Waiun 
Histiiigs English wiittrs liki Dodwell and Roberts, 
whollj forgetting the heiit-undiug misdeeds of 
Histing^ spend murh time m di bunking thi charactei 
of Philip Francis md ‘his tool—Buike ’’ Thus a 
wilt 11 rimiiks that thi invi ligition w i,s not Hi»ti- 
tuted to a^siirtim truth, but to fix criminality 
Acioidmg to Robeits, tlu re lis i 1 iKc md histrionic 
glitiii on till whoii episodi ’ It is when they view 
Winin Ilisliugs onlv from th, j oiur of view of the 
giowth of the Brltl^h I mj iii lint hc'C vviitirs eri 
Nobodi (in ilenv lint Hi'lings was ont of the 
toundiis of the Biitioh Empiic, but Buiki looked at 
him md his net ions from qude a different angle, 
fiom the point of view of thi wtlfiiie of India niu.s 
he tliundiicd 

I imieiih Vi men Ili'ting,-. m t'u name ol 
the people of India who't lountiv hi has deb¬ 
it ov i el 

Lend Moilev olifsrves 

II I Histiug w Is I qiutti 1 w Is iiuniatcnal 
Ihf k sson of 111 impe uhnicnt had been taught 
willi siifhiiiiit foil —till gleet 1 sson tint the 

\snti(s lnv( lights, till Fuioptms hait obliga¬ 
tion', ’ '• 

\nd hi t\in ^oos niithci md '11s Buike as iho 
hist qtoslh and glint uiholdn of inligtilv mniv' 
uul honoui in ulition h(tw((ii his nniutivmcn and 

111 11 hiiml k dipindents ® 

I dmun 1 Buiki s mini In f km i iirinanitil 
pliie in the mnals ol Biitis’ Indi n iilminisliation 
is Innng bein lesjonsihle tin stulmg a Iiberil 
1i ulition 11 Is no wi ndi I tint his ^pn lit s and 
wiitings dung with those ot lohn 'slinit Mill ik ami 
111 founi iin-lii lei III insiiiiliun foi oui fnidom- 
bghti rs 


11 J urnal if Iniian Hi ton \ol III p I'll 
I ) \ rl > op cit 
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^ THE PURPOSES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

By prof. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, M.A. 

Member, Executive Committee, Indian Political Science Association 


Thc declaiPil purpoties of the United Nations nrc, 
briefly, foin : first , maintenance of international peace 
and bccuiity ; secondl y, development of friendly relations 
among nations ; thirdly , inicrnational co-operation for 
the solution of intci national problems of an economic, 
social, cultural or humanitarian character and for the 
promotion of human rights and fundamental fieedoms, 
and, fotirthly, co-ordination of all international activities. 

These piirjioscs have been enumerated in Article 1, 
but will be found also in other parts of the United 
Nations Charter including the Picaniblc. 

According to Goodrich and Ilainbio : 


‘Tt is difficult to think of a single matter within 
the sphere of internal ioiial relations or aficcling rela¬ 
tions lK*lwecn stales wliich cannot be brought within 
the scope of these cornpichensivc purposes*’'^ 

Maintenance of .international peace and security is 
rightly placed at the head of the list of the objectives of 
the United Nations, for without peace none of its other 
aims cun be acbiived. The United Nations is entitled 
to take all “ajtpropiiate measures to strengthen Universal 
peace,and so Universal jteace between and within 
nations is within the scope of the I nited nations. Prof. 
Hans Kcls< n ca'egoiii ally says, ‘'The pur|X)se of tlic 
United Nations is world peace.”® For in the first place, 
a civil war, or any oUier situation witliin a state, may be 
interpreted by the competent organ of the- United 
Nations ns a threat to inierndlional peate, in which case 
intervention on Uit' pait of the organisation is not piohi- 
bited acctrdiiig to the express i>icvision of Article 2f7> 
which lays down the irinciplc of domestic jurisdiction of 
nations ; secondly, the United Nations Organisation is 
required to ensure that even stiles which are not 
Members of the United Nations Act in act oi dance with 
the prineijiles laid down in Aiticle 2 of the Charter “so 
far as may be ni (essary for the mainti nance of inter¬ 
national jK'uie and security;" and thiidly, the preamble 
speaking of the dtleiiiiination of the peoples of the 
United Nations "to save succeeding geiieiatiims from the 
ecomgt of war’ cxpiessly refeis to “mankind.” 


Piud in all iiuils of the world i‘ thus the first con- 
rerri of the United Nations Organisation. With a view 
to inaint lining international tieace and seeuiity the United 
Nations will not only (a) “take effective and collective 
ineusiiies for the firevention and leiiuival of threats to 
the peace and foi the suppicssion of acts of aggretsion 
or other breaches of the peace’’, but will also fb) “bring 


1 (roudnili mul iljitiihtti (huiter of th< I nited Nations, ]i 22 
3. If N Chnjlor, An 1 (2). 

3. Lata of the United Piations, i» 1*^. 

4. U. N. Uhuiter, An 2 (6), 


about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the peace.’’® 

Evidently, prevention and removal of war and any 
otlier threat to the peace, supiiiession of acts of aggres¬ 
sion or other breaches of the peace, and solution of 
international disputes and tensions arc all more or less 
negative steps in the interest of peace. But “to streng- 
tlien univeisul pe^icc” the United Nations is also entitled 
to lake definitely positive stejis hke develoiiing “friendly 
rclatioiifl among nations based on lespcti for the principle 
of equal lights and self-deteiiuination of peoples’’.* 

It IS obviously diflicult to maintain t>cace and secu¬ 
rity in an atmosjihue of susiiicion, fear, resentment and 
jealousy. For n moval oi this difficulty it is essential 
that there slmuld be a community of friendly nations 
through all possible means. 'Ihe Charter rcfcis to “the 
tqual lights and self-determination of peoples’’ as a 
specilii means foi this purpose. This relcienic, bow 
ever, docs not involve a guarantee that the Unitco 
Nations will alter the status quo in accordance witli thcst 
ideas. The Charter of the United Nations seems to b< 
very cautious in this cuiuicxiun : it only tnjoins that 
“lespcel" foi these ideas should be the “basis” oi 
friendly lelations among peoples oi nations.’’ 

Peace and friendship among nations may be calk i 
the political puiposcs, of the United Nations in view o 
then diiect relation with the sliuggle for iKiwei amoiif. 
nations. 

Till ■se political puijioses, howevri, may not be eflic 
tively realised unless theie be some conditions of stubililv 
and wellsbeitig among nations.® This biings us at onci 
to the economic, social and other puiposcs of the United 
Nations. Of course, these non-political puiposcs at' 
not necessarily ancillary to the political inuposes of tin 
United Nations. Aims like greater eionoinic stability 
wider prosperity, more complete social justice, highi' 
educational standard, relief against distress, human 
lights and fundamental freedoms may be pursu< i 
independently of all otlier purposes. But the inti • 

1 elation between the political and non-political objecliv 
of the Uniteil xvations, as of any other association, r- 
too patent to be ignored. 

A significant thing about the non-politica] purposi 
of the United Nations is that they speak specifically <' 

S. U. N. Chartfi, Ari ] (1). 

6^ Ilvd., An. 1 (2). 

•7. ^nt^>ch & Martin* 4 Commentnr't on the l hurler of t 
United Nations, p 7. 

B, U. N. Charter, An, 55, 
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human rights and fundammital freedoms. Before the 
First World War, very little was said about them. But 
during the period between the two World Wars there 
had been wide and far-reaching attacks upon even some 
basic rights and freedoms of human beings on grounds 
of race, sex, language or religion. As a result there 
developed some sort of a world ijublic opinion which 
condemned all such attacks. Disreining thinkers began 
to see that some of the tensions among nations were 
basically due to the disciiminalion practised by certain 
Governments again,1 racial, religious, social and political 
groups. This led to an agitation for the international 
protection of human rights and freedoms and ultimately 
clauses regarding; thc-c rights and freedoms were placed 
in various parts of the Charter itself. But what are 
these human rights and fundamental freedoms ? 
Generally, they seetn to mean “those minimum rights 
of the individual which at any -tape of civilisation art 
deemed tD be inseparable attributes of the human 
person.’"® They are by no mean-, confined to the “four 
essential Jiiimai) ftredonis’’ listfd hv Pn ^'.lent iKoosevt It 
in his message to the Congress on Januaiy 6 , 1011 ; 
fa) “fjeedom of =pecfh <uid cxpiession—<’verywhere in 
the world’’ ; (1)) “fieedoin of eveiy person to worship 
God in his own way- -verywherc in the world” ; (c) 
“ftcedom from wum -everywhere in the woild" ; and 
(d) “freedom from fear—anywhere in the world.” Nor can 
it be said that they arc exhaustively defined in the 
Universal Decl.iration of Human Rights prcslaimcd by 
the General \ssemhly of the United Nations on December 
10, 1948 with tlie affiimativc supjiort o[ no less than 
48 States In any case, there is no unanimity of views 
regarding eilhei <h finitinn of there lights and freedoms 
(I their inumeiation. 

.Tu-st as the relerenee to “the iiriiieiple of egoal 
rights and self-determination of peoples” does not amount 
to a guarantee that the United Nations will altci the 
status quo in accordance with this principle, so also the 
reference to file human rights and fundamental fj,eedora3 
does ~ndr Tnvolve a guarantee tliat the United N^ons 
must enforce the undisturbed cnjtiynirnt of these rights 
and freedoms. Tho Charter of the United Nations 
rcqiuies the Organisation only to “promote’' and 
"encourage’’ universal respect for and observance of 
“human rights and fundamental freedoms for a]l.”“ 
The United Nations can do this by undertaking a study 
of these rights and freedoms in different countries, by 
attempting to find what may be called an L.C.M. of 
these rights and freedoms in them and by persuading 
them to adopt suitable international convention, in 
this connexion. As Bentwich, and Martin say : 

“ ‘To promote’ is a word less powerful than ‘to 
maintain,’ the term which defines the Organ'^ation’s 
authority in matters of peace and security. !?o that 
the Organisation should be able to maintain peace, 

9. Bentwith & Martin: A Commentary on the Chant r of the 
Vmtrd Nations, p. 6« 

10. Aru 1(9). 55. 


Member States have agreed to seriosis inroads oa 
national sovereignty, such as the delegation of 
executive powers to the Security Courcil and tho 
renunciation of neutialily. No comparable concca- 
sions are made in the economic and social fields.’'^ 

However, it need not be supposed that because such 
court bsions have not been made by the members of tho 
United Nations in respect of its non-politieal activities, 
the achievements of the Origanisation are likely to bo 
neee.ssarily less in these spheres than in others. Far 
from it. As a iimlter of fact, the non-political purposes 
of the United Nations are developed and emphasised in 
different parts of the Charter of the United Nations ; 
and elaboiate bodies like the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Specialised 
Agencies, Committees and Commissions and even non- 
governmtntal oignnisations have him working in these 
fidds with lesbir friction and greater success than the 
Organisation as a whole in lespcct of its political 
purposes. 

It is, of c(iur,e, not possible to make a clear-cut 
ilistinction between the ixdiiieal and non-political 

purpoies of the Ui.ited Nation* Tho*c purpos e, o f the 
United Nations whirli tend to restrain the strugg^ tgx 
"power among nations have been callcil political and the 
re*i non-political. L.urking benind many economic, 
social, cultural and educational m..lttrs and even mattera 
of health, thiie ar ofi'n factor* wliieh arc used by 

nations to devch p tht ir pieslige and fiowcr. 

Tile fourth parpiisc of the United Nations is ctN 

ordination of inter, , ti.mal acliviMcs ant| is administrativa 
in nature. It i*. of course, not expected that all 

international activities in the iMihtiral, ee'oronne, social, 
cultural and humanilaiian affaiis will flow tlrrough the 
United Nations. This i.s neithet iK)s*ible not desirable. 
For, the world we live in is ‘•till more a mtiltiverse than 
a universe All that is intendid i* that tho Unit^ 
Nations sliould be a forum for di-'ius'-ion and a clearing 
house for inforinotion in mo*t international affaim. Tho 
Charter, therefore, cautiously speaks of the United 
Nations being only “a centre” and not “liie centre” 
for haimonizing the activities of nations in the attain¬ 
ment of the common ends. 

Of all the ends of the United Nations the political 
ends arc the most important; and their priority has 
been recogni‘'ed even in the drafting of the Charter. 
Wliile international peace and seeuriiv must be main¬ 
tained by the United Nations, the Organisation is only 
expec'cd to make “respect’’ for the I'rineiple of equal 
rights and self-deicmination of peoples the basis of 
frienlly international life; and “respect” for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms and their obser¬ 
vance are only to be “promoted"’ and “eiieouraged.” 
The very order of statement of the purpose, of tho 
United Nations, peace and security coming first, iriend- 
sh’p among nation, second, and others later is on 


11. Brafnlcti & Martin A C< n rta nt n^y en thr Charier af tba 

Vntttd Natiaa, p. 117. 
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indirect emphasis on the political purposes of the United 
Nations. Indeed, in case of a threat to the peace^ an 
act of agigireseion) or any breach of the peace the first 
concern of the United Nations is not to enquire whether 
the status quo was in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law. Its first move is for the 
suppression of all forms of breaches of the peace, and 
then “bring about by peaceful means,” and in I'onformity 
with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations”’-’ The ancillary nature of the non-polilical 
purjioses is al'-o evident from Article 55 which states that 
various soiidl, economic, and humanitarian acts 

to be imdcitaken by the United Nations “with 
a view to the creation of the conditions of 
stability and well-being are necessary for peace¬ 
ful and friendly relations among nation* ” Under 

Article 73 the ohligation. to promote the well-being of 
the inhabitants of the non-self-governing territories is 
accepted a-s a saired trust only “within the system of 
inlerniational jieace and sceuiity established by the 
jiresent Charter.” The first purpose of the trustecshiii 
system is to further international peace and security,” 
and Artiele 84 also requires that “It shall be the duty 
of the administering authority to ensure that the trust 
territory >>hall play its part in the maintenance of 
intemaliondl jieaie and security ” Again, under Articli 
2(7), the I'nited Nations acquires the right of inter¬ 
vention in the domestic affaiis of a nation only when 
the Setunty Council takes enforcemetii measures for 
meeting threats to the peace, hrcaihes of the jieace and 
acts of aggression. Under Artiele 25, the Members of 
the ITnited Nations agree to accept and carry out the 
duisions of the Security Council in accordanie with 
tile present Charter. But Artiile 56 only requires that 
aU Members pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in to-operation with the Organisation 
for the achievement of the purposes” in the non¬ 
political sphere; and this Article has him interpieted 
as having reduced the responsibility of Members in 
respect of socio-economic activities of the United 
Nations only “to giving separately or jointly, euch 
support, as they think fit.”“ Finally, a state can 
qualify foi being a member of the United Nations by 
being first of all, “peace-3ovin.g” ami may be expelled 
or sus|H-nded fiom membership of the United Nations 
for any contrary act in this connexion” But no similar 
emphasis is placed on the non-political aspects of the 
life of a nation in connexion with the recruitment of 
membere for the United Nations pr their suspension or 
expulsion. 

fttdessor Hans Kelsen has pointed out a number 
of defects in icspcrt of the wording of the provisions 

T2 Lulled NaiionD Clurti r. Ait 

i J Jhtd , Art. 76. 

H Hdtlwjfh A Muilin A (omniffitury on the Charter of the 
f t tttd j 1J8. 

1> I lilt* d Nt lonb Charter. ArU 4, 5, & 6. 


in the Charter in relation ter the purposes of the United 
Nations.” (!) As there is little difference between 
“peace” and “security,” the addition of the -word 
“and security” may be treated as rather superfluou*. 
(2) In case of a breach of the peace, the purpose of 
the United Nations cannot be to “maintain” it but to 
“restore* it, a terminological distinction which is made 
in Articles 39 and 51, but not in the Preamble and 
Uhapter I. (3) It is difficult to understand why there 
should be “prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace,” but only “suppression,” and not “prevention” of 
acts of aggression and other breaches of the peace. 
( 4 ) It is not only that “acts of aggression” have not been 
defined in the Charter used in association with the 
phrase “breaches of the peari',” it seems to be even 
superfluous. (5) In Article 1 “breaches of the peace” 
has been treated as a widei concept including that of 
“act of aggression,” for the wording here is “acts of 
aggression and other breaches of the peace.” But in 
Artkle 39, where the wording is “the breath of the 
peace or act of aggression,” the conceiit has been 
tiealed in a different way. 

(6) If “effettive colleclive measures” in .\rlicle I 
means enforcenietit measures deteimined by Articles 41 
to 50, a thieat to the peace cannot be “prevented” by 
such action, but only “removed,” for under Article 39 
sutlv action, is to l>e taken only if such a threat actually 
“existed.” (7) The Preamble of the Charter uses a 
long pluase, “obligation arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law,” which <ould be far more 
briefly expie&sed by two words., “international 

obligations.” (8» Partieular stress in the Preamble on 
the icspert for tiealy obligation is problematical when 
Arlide 14 aulhoiises the General Assembly to 

lecoin^end measures,, including revision of treaties, for 
the peacidul adjustment of any situation. (9) It i-' 
evidently a puipose of the United Nations to secure 
international co-operation, in. political and other affairs 
But what 18 “international co-operation in the political 
field” as stated in Article 13, Paragraph I (a) ? Tin' 
term ‘idternational’ here might be regarded as 
superfluous, for by a ticaty only international eo 
oi>eration of states can be established. States may co¬ 
operate in the field of international as well as in the 
field of national politics. But it seems the authors of 
the Charter do not intend to treat co-operation ini th' 
field of national jiolitics as ‘political’ co-operation. Thi 
explains the formula “co-operation in the political field 
as used in Article 13 (i) (a) in contradistinction t' 
“eo-operation in the economic, social, cultural, educa¬ 
tional and health fields’’ in clause (b). In the interc 
of clarity of thought the phrase “international co 
opeiation in the political field" should have bci-.. 
replaced by such a simpler phrase as “co-opcratioi 
in international politics.” 

(10) The Preamble of the Charter states that «' 
‘end’ of the United Nations is “to promote social pte 


16. Law of the United Nations^ ChajtSt 2 & 3« 
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gresB and better standard of Imng m larger freedom” 
and a ‘means* to this end is “to employ international 
nlachinery for the promotion of th< wonomic and soiial 
adiancement of all people-*" But tin ‘end and ‘means’ 
■eem to be more or less idiniital (11) Artirle 1 (3) 
states that a purpose of the United Nations is “to 
achieve international co-operafion in solving international 
problems of an economic, sotial (ultural or humani- 
taiian character ’ But Artnhs 13 and 53 authorise 
the General Assembly to initiate studns and make re- 
rommendations for lh< purpose of promoting inter¬ 
national eo-operation in certain fields -wliith may be 
both national and international ” (12) After having 

‘epeiifically stated in Artiek 1(3) that the United 

Nations has a humanitarian’ purpose why the same 
purpeise is not sjKcifieally mentie ne el in Artiele lUDb’ 

(13) Educational and health fielels an spceifiedlly men¬ 
tioned in Article H(l)b but why not in Artiele 1(13) ’ 

(14) The term ‘educational in Annie 13 (1) b niigtit 

Im treated superfluous for the matter seems to be 

(irtfred by the terra culluial in the same Article (15) 

Article 5> states that the United Nations shall promote 

UDiveisal lespeet for and obsirvanet of human richts 
ind lundamental freedoms But wli> was the ■word 
obsename’ omitted in Anie le 1(3) (16) In Article 

1(3) “human rights’’ were treated as matters for 

international cooperation But in Artiele lUlib the 
function of the Organisation with respect to huiiien 
n-hls IS not epeeifieally tharactmsfd a« eonpn-ed m 
tile function of piomotin^ economic and 'ocial co¬ 
upe lation (17) ‘Progress’ implies ‘development and 
as such 13 reebindanl in the pliiase social progiess and 
development in Article 55(0 (18) What is meant 

l)v the phrase ‘larger freedom’ m the Picamble •’ 
Does It imply the pohtical freedom of demociacy oi 
only the economic freedom in the sense of liberatism ? 
(19) Article 55(b) makes a distinction b<twe*cn promot¬ 
ing ‘solution of international economic social health 
ind related problems’ and promoting ‘international 
cultural and educational co-operation ’ But surely 
solution of the problems referred to implies inter¬ 
net lonal co-oiwatioiii, and international ro-operation in 
die sphere miggestod aiso implies solution of problems 
in that sphere (20) Article 62 defining the functions 
f the Economic and Social Ckmncil is superfkious for 
Viticle 60 has already stipulated that all the functions 
<t forth in Chapter IX shall be perfornud by the 
lionomif and Social Ck)un<^l (21) Why eloes Article 
2 make specific mention of the functions stated in 
Mb) and 55(c) but not of that stated in 55(a) 22) 

liy 18 the phrase “without distinction as to race sex 
inguage or religion” carefully maintained in Artie lea 
13 and 55, but dropped m Aitide 62 ^ (23) The 
u amble speaks of “fundamental human rights ” There 
no reason why the same idea should be covered in 
tint parts of the Charter by the phrase "human rights 


f Kcitcu igw of thi Viuttd Nthant, p ii 


and fundamental freedoms ” (24) The formula “human, 
rights and fundamental freedoms,’’ may be treated as 
incorrect for freedoms are nothing but rifjiis (25) 
The Preamble pioclaimrd the principle of making no 
distinction as to sex But why did it not speak also 
of the principle of making no disimction as to lace, 
language or religion a principle whirli has been estab¬ 
lished in Idler Articles’ (26) Why the dignity and 
worth of the human person ’ and to practise tole¬ 
rance” are mentioned only iri the Preamble but not m 
otliei parts of the (harlrr ’ (27) It mav be iioinled 
out that the obligiatKm slated in Article 2 (3) is not 
exactly in harmony with the corresponding function of 
the I lilted Nations under Artie Ic ] (1) As it is. 

Members are oliliged to settle then disputes onh but 
the Organisation is also required to adjust situations 
which elo not assume tlu character of a ilisputc Be- 
Bides Article 2 (3) requires onlv that justie-e should 
not be Indangeicd but \iiiele 1 (1) al-o requires 
that there should be moreover eeinfetmitv to inter¬ 
national law (28) To speak of muntiiiaiio if jus¬ 
tice and at the same iimi <i lespeet fi i law i jiiohlema- 
lical Either law is lelentieal VMtli jii tie oi not In 
the former ease one of thi teiiii i- -ujierfluous 
And 111 llic Iditci (a- the qiie lion ui (s whtiher in case 
of confliet the one or the elhci li 11 he maintained 
Rut the dialler gn*-' no an-wer to this question 

These and othci sunilai de f i iii the statement 
ef iJic jiurpeise s an not vi iv iinj trniit sik! mi_h| even 
he is.nored es bein,, aim -t nituiil in snv eh cumeni 
di iwn up bv iliflcriiit j rson« But tli purjvoscs as 
stated in the Charier nav le ulij did to more 

seiious eriiicisms 

In the first pl-ie e th Iniied N iti n i mire c rt- 
crrne3 with pcaeefnl stilus (jn ilun with pe ateful 

cliange The emphasis on the peilitii d jiurnose s of 
the I niteel^ Nil ion- s|iirMll> on the Organisation's 
roTc as 1 ma him ry for intcniaii n il peae t and secu* 
iit> Is unmistakable Tu a sense this is even justifi¬ 
able on the ground that orele i eomes before the law 

and that the United Nation* like unv national state, 

niU't first ae t as a jioliecman befeue ii can act as an 
arbitrator But there is i dinger—and the danger 
was noted even at San Francisco-1hit this rigid 
attitude to card moral and legal foundation of peaces 
miglil Icae) to unju-tifiublc settlement of the Munich 
1 )pt In a dynamic world sotielv like out* a greater 
emphasis should be placed on the necessity methods 
and tcchriqiies of peaceful change on the mainlenanco 
of the existing hiatus quo for the sake of peace only 
In the second place, though the Oiarte’r speaks of 
strengthening “ITniversnl jKaee the United Nations as 
an Orgrnisation is not authorised to have anything to 
do directly with the problem of national peace The 
primary objective of the United Nations is international 

18 Beiiilwicli 4 Maitin A Cammintary <n Ihi CAsrlar of tko 
UntUJ ^^ations, i 96 
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peace. National peace included in the idea of Univcr- 
•al peace is only its secondary objective. If 
peace in all its aspects was directly within the scope 
of the purpose of the United Nations, the Oiganisation 
could deal with a case like the Chinese levolution in 
1949 which, when it occurred, was ceitainly a grave 
threat to the peace of a veiy wide aiea. As it is, the 
United Nations can deal only with international quar¬ 
rels which, in some cases, at least, may he of a very 
minor impoiunce as in tlie ease of a dispute between, 
say, Uiijfiuav and Paragiiav Thus some of the great 
problems of peace may he beyond the scope of the 
llnited Nation^. 

In the third place, even the pioblcms of peace 
that are witliin the '^topc of the United Nations can¬ 
not be effectively dealt with by the United Nations. 
For in respert of international peace, the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations is not cxdustve. but subject to 
the concunent jurisdiction of the nations themselves. 
Nations have often played tins >ol( of jitat e-niaking b) 
arming to the teetli, o«trn-,ively for self-defence but 
actually in sr)mp cases for aggre-sion. If international 
peace is to be an ffffctive purpose of tlie United 
Nations, the auihoiity of the Organisation must cut 
acre's the aiithoiily ff the nation stales in respect of 
peace, and han' grcatci authority over nation states, 
making tlu'm subordanate, not co-ordinate, units of 
administration. The real weaknc'S of the United 
Nations in this lespert is seen in Articles 2(7) and 51 
which speak of ilie vague pnniiples of the domestic 
jurisdiction irf the nations and their right*, of self- 
defence. 

In ll'<‘ ftUiilh jdace, the purposi's of the United 
Nations for mamlaminn peace and developing friend¬ 
ship among nations are backed up by sotne obligations 
on the pan of the iminbeis of tlie United Nations 
For instance, Mcmbcis arc required to settle their 
international disjuitcs by peaceful mums in such a 
manner that international peace and ■-eciiriiy and 
justice are not endangired; ihfv mu-1 refiain in tlicir 
international relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state ; and they ennnoi take shelter behind 
the printijile of domestic jurisdiction when the Security 
Council takes enforcement measures for peace among 
nations." But there is an influential opinion main¬ 
taining tliat there is no corresponding obligation on 
the part of Members in respect of the non-political 
purposes of the United Nations. As Hans iCelsen 
says ; 

. . the Charter does not impose upon the 

Memhus a sirirt obligation to grant to their subjects 
the rights and freedoms mentioned in the preamble 
or in the text of the Charter. The languace used 
hv the Charter in this re'peet does not allow the 
inierpretation that the Members aic under legal 
obli'-alions regarding the rights and freedoms of their 
subjects. All the formulas concerned establiah 

19 Charier of the Uattod Natlona, Art. 3. 


purposes or functions of the Organisation, not obli¬ 
gations of the Members, and the Organisation is not 
empowered by tlie Charter to impose upon the 
goveinincnts of the Member States the obligation 
to guarantee to their subjeits the rights referred to 
in the Charter. The fact that the Charter, as a 
treaty, refers to a matter is in itself not a sufficient 
reason for the assumption that the Charter imposes 
obligations with respect to the matter upon the con¬ 
tracting parties.”® 

Some, however, maintain a contrary view According 
to a Philippine delegate, for instance : 

“.Signature of the Chatter involved the obser¬ 
vance of the prinfiplc that there should be no dis- 
titietion a* to lacc •-ex, Jangunee nr religion. This 
was one of the fund iniental principles of the Charter. 
Any member eoiild (all upon another to .tccount 
before any appiopiiale o’gan of the United Nations 
for alleged infiinpenunts of that obligation 

Arcording to a losolution adopted on April 25, 
1949. Aiticle 1 (3) of the Charlei bm Is all Mi liters 
to fncourage respect for human lulits and for funda¬ 
mental freedoms for all willimit dislimtion as to race, 
sex, language or n bpiori. and in Aiiicle 33 (r) the 
Meinbds iindertofik to piomoie univirsal respect for and 
observaiKC of human liphls and fundaiiiental freedoms. 
The Preamble of tin IJniveisal Dfclaralion of Human 
Rights adopt! d by the G-meral Assi nibly on Derember 
10 1948 also slat!' lliul the Member Flates have pledged 
themselves to atliuvo in ro-operation with the United 
Nations the promotion of univtisal respect for and 
observanee of human lights and fiindainental freedoms 
In any case, liow'evtr. the obligation regarding human 
rights and fundamental freedoms will not lie barked by 
the binding decisions of the .Security Council unless 
i'sufs relating to these rights and freedoms endangier or 

threaten international peace and seeurity 

In the fifth place, it may also he maintained that 
the organijational structure of the linited Nations and 
its authority also are not adequate to the great tasks 
vilh which it has been entiusted. Tlie General 
Assembly, the FiConomic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council can only recommend measures, but 
cannot make binding decisions. The decisions of the 
.Security Council are, of course, binding. But it can 
be paralysed at any moment through the principle of 
Great Powers’ unanimity or veto. Besides, any enforce¬ 
ment action to be taken by the Security Council is based 
on the principle of the collective responsibility of the 
state guilty of the threat to, or breach of, the peace, and 
not on the principle of individual responsibility which 
alone ran make such enforcement action really effective 
The International Court of Jiistire consists of the most 
highly cpialified judges. But the Court has no com- 
pulsory jurisdietion, but only voluntary jurisdiction if 
respect of disputes between States.” Nor do the- 

20 latf/ o/ tAf United Mattona, p, 29. 

21. KeUen • law of the United Nanon^^ p. 10. 

22. .Statuto of Iho InlernBtional Court of JiiRtifO. Aruolea 
53 (2), 65s8. Charter o| the United Nation*, Artiolea 37, 95 aad 96. 
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organa o{ the Uoited Nations approach in any way the 
democratic principle of individual as the unit of re^ 
presentation su far as their structures are concerned. 

Finally, it may be said that these defects stem from 
the basic fact that the world today is not yet adequately 
prepared for world loyalty and world institutions over 
and above national loyalties and national institutions, 
llie vast majotity of mankind consider thcir nation 
states as the highest units of allegiance, and they act 
more for national peart and national prosperity and less 
for inti inatiiiual ptace and international prosperity. It 
will b< agreed that national pidce and national piosp'- 
nty eaiinot hi adiquately inaint lined and dcvelnpi d if 
parties or gioups within the nalitn are irtsted as of 
liighei inij’Hiiiamc thin the nation Us* 11 But it is 
not yfi duly rtalisid that narrow nationalism which 
thinks more of tin. natu n and less of the world is a 
danr,* r or tin* it to mltinaiional ptatc and sceuniy 
lh( result is that wink [m lilits in a nation are a stiu^- 
gl* foi i>ow(r am* n,; gioups and indmduals under the 
guiding influence oi an ideal, pobtics among nations 
ore essentially a struggl* for jower without the guiding 

- 0 


influence of any powerful ideal. Thus, power is mon 
important than morality in intemalional aSairs; and 
the nations and their leaders do not feci much scruple 
to take shelter behind all vague provisions in the 
United Nations Charter and other international docu¬ 
ments Ihe Secretar>-General of the United Nations, 
Dag Hanimarskjoeld, once said to a rehgious gsiheimg; 

‘ flic United Nations stands out idc—necessarily oal- 
side—all confessions, but it is nevertheless an instrument 
of faith As ‘■ueh, it is inspired by what unites, and 
not what divides tin griat rtlibions of the world 
Irue , hut if this instrument is to he effective for 
international peace, this faith of the United Nations, 
11 , loyalty to a woild-wide cause must be stronger than 
the modem r<li..ion of nati mahsm Basically, this re¬ 
quire s that the flag of mankind must be planted on 
till gieat psychological I veitst ol narrow nationalism 
which during the list few cinluriis his gn*n cover to 
ail oris of huiiiin vjccs m all critml moments of 
history 
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KANGRA VALLEY PAINllNG 

1 

Bi IkioF O ( CVNCOn 


Tur history of Indim piiniing covering a long period 
of about five thousand yiais, comes to an end about the 
niicldlc of the 19th rentury with the death of Molaram 
of Gharwal, the last r*pr*s(ntative of the IIiU SehooU 
of Painting Of the IT 11 Schools t’m most bi’lhani 
leprescntitive was the shoit-livid Scluiol of the Kangia 
Nalky, which reachtd its climax duiiii„ the rtign of 
Samsar fliand (1771-1821) Iliis school though a late 
df iclopment of the Hill School has lent a valuable 
prestige to the last phase of the history of Indian 
painting through a se'i*s of amaring mastcipi(e«s rich 
in the 11 charming ctilour schtnus wonderful prtsenta- 
tion of natural scenes and an cnchaniing gallery depict¬ 
ing the shy htauty of Jneliau wonun in diverse poses 
of love and devotion, anel above all, hv then suh'imated 
presentation of Kiishna-lila hetivily ehaiged vnth a 
niyslie devotion derived freim the religion cf the 
Wiagaiaia, popularized by a group of composers of love- 
Ivncs in Hindi, of which Kesavdas Behanlal and others 
were the stimulating inspiration for the masleis of the 
Kangra S* hool Though fii st r« e orded by an early 
English traveller, Moorcroft (1800), the Kangra Sihool 
was the brilliant discovery e>f Ur Cooinaraswamy who first 
exhibited some specimens at the Allahabad Exhibition 
in 1910 and which he fully presented with a subjective 
and penetrating interpretation of their contents in his 


(po* h-nmkin„ woik Rajput Painting (2 Vols ^ Oxford 
1916) Fhi studv and cxjiositien ef the beauty ol 
Kiu^rs niastiijiiets <k meiisiiateel tin im /mg vitality of 
Indian euliuxt surviving in a living ii rni even on the eve 
of the British (unqntst d Inin 

ilu highly aisihitie quiliie- if knngia puntings 
then flowing and rliythnuc ilia i„hlsii uisl ip thm attiac 
tivt < oloui sehenus and then elianiiin„ tnliniqucs soon 
eiplivalnl tin heir's of turoptan and Vmtrie in eonnoia- 
seuis who tver since the pi like ition of (ooina aswamy s 
iiionograid have been atcxnning and ovpoiting out of 
India the laiest gnus of the school to the jiiogresstve 
impovciishmc nt ol the art-tie isurts ol India, the nation 
being still uncoiiseioiis of the gicat values of its spiritual 
luiita,.e Between the y*ai 1916 and the following half 
a eeniury .n c norniuiis amount of the' finest ministuies 
of this school have been expoittd oat of India, the loss 
of which could not hi coveted by the acquisitions of a 
few pi vile Indian collceiots (lagoies Ghosli, lreasu’ 7 - 
walla, Vulcslnr and Sangraiu Siii,.li) As things stand 
at present the most oalstanding mastcipttces have found 
their ways into tiie European and Ameritan collections. 
Ihi last gieat eXodus was the tiansfcr of the famoua 
Manuk Collec lion of Patna to England Even now the 
exodus of our art-lieasures has uot stopped, particularly, 
in respect of miniatures of our pictorial masterpieces. 
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Pious fesolutions of the Government of India as regards 
acquisition and preservation of the surviving treasures of 
Indian painting in our National Galleries have not been 
practically implemented and the narrow and stingy rules 
of purchase are threatening) the exodus of the few remain¬ 
ing masterpieces of pictoiial art. now in the collection 
of private connoisseurs and collectors. Our nationalists 
with pretensions of highei cdui'ation and culture are still 
imprevious to the beauties of our old masterpreccs and 
continue to neglect the study of their great artistic heri- 
tSigiP. Equally perverse is the attitude of our modern 
exponents of art and the modern practitioners in India, 
who cultivate a pose of vanity and superiority complex, 
turning their backs on our old masters of painting and 
sculptuie. pretending that they have nothing to learn from 
the Buddhist. Moghul. Rajput, and Gujarati Schools of 
painting, forgetting that their counterparts in Europe 
swear by and intensely study the old masters of European 
Schools, the Gothic, the Byzantine and the Italian Primi¬ 
tives, sometimes slavishly copying the nianncrs and man¬ 
nerisms of El Greeo. Ducio and Margaritone. 

Indian painting can never grow before modern artiata 
and connoisseurs bimd their knees before the old masters 
of India and assimilate oil the lessons they have to teach 
to all our modern and future art-practitioners. 

It is surprising to find whai amount of earnest study 
and hcientihc researcli is being devoted by European 
scholars to the Ilill Schools and the Kangra Valley paint¬ 
ings. The lead given by Coomaraswamy, half a century 
ago, has not been followed by any Indian connoisseurs 
(with the exception of Mehta and Mukandi Lai), but has 
been steadily followed by a giouji of foicign scholars, 
Goetz, Kramriscli, J. C. French, Basil Gray, William 
Archer, Iiwm, and Tchoukine It is therefore encourag¬ 
ing to find an Indian connoisseur taking up, in 1954. 
the serious study of the Kangra Valley School. Mr. 
M. S. iRandhawa, I C.S., tire Development Officer of 
Chandigar, has given us a new study of this school, gene¬ 
rously patronized by the Information Division of the 
(kivernmeiit of India The great rneni of this book is 
the piesentation of 40 examiiles in full-rolour facsimile^ 
(mostly unpublished before) at a very cheap price. The 
author ha-, bei-n abb to tap many private collections in 
the Punjab and brought forward many new data for the 
study of lhi‘ fascinating hranoh of Indian painting. 
Except that coaisr-grain screens have been used by the 
Times Press. Bombay, the rcpioduclions have on the 
whole given a lorrect colour translation of the originals 
If finer screens were used, the strength and delicacy of 
the draughtsmanship could have been conveyed as in the 
reimoduelions of analogous sjiecimpns reproduced by 
Faber and Faber in their Kangra Painting and Carhwal 
Painting (London) in the matter of accurate colour 
reproductions Indian engravers are yet far behind their 
counterparts in Europe. And improvements in the stan¬ 
dards of colour facsimiles are one of the chief neces¬ 
sities and conditions for llic greater understanding and 
ajipicc iaiion of Indian pictorial masterpieces by Indians 


Mr. Randhawa’a Introduction and descriptive lettcp-pren 
are somewhat disappointing, as he has denied us 
benefit of an accurate icono^aphic study and documenta¬ 
tion of the pictures with quotations from Hindi texts. 
Addressed primarily to Indian readers, his English dea- 
criptions of the subject-matters miss fire. We strongly 
recommend to the author a study of the popular book : 
Love Poems in Hindi (Little Books on Asiatic Art, Vol. 
4, Calcutta, 1936) for citations from Hindi texts in sup¬ 
port and explanation of the illustrations in his second 
edition. The Bara-masia pictures cited by him would 
have made greater appeal if accompanied by the corres¬ 
ponding texts from Kesavdas. The Feast in the Forest 
also called forth the well-known texts ol the Bhagavata. 
As regards the Elopement (24), the indenlificalion of the 
story from the Kathasarit-sagara. was given long ago with 
citations of three illustrations of the topic (Oslasiasdche 
Zeitschrift, Beilin, N. F. XII, Heft 6, 216-219). Soma 
of the specimens reproduced have been known in 
earlier or better versions (7, 9. 10, 12. 14, 15, 20, 2L 29, 
30, 34,). It 18 a matter of rcgiet that out of the 40 
specimens cited, hardly more than 4 could be said to 
be outstanding specimens 'I'his seems to suggest that 
the best masterpieces of the school have been combed 
out long ago and exported out of India. The Fire in the 
Village (28), though an unusual thing, has been ‘spoiled’ 
by the introduction of the divine pair Krishna and 
Radha borrowed from a well-known masterpiece. The 
Suklabhisarika (If) and the Rcverly by Night (25) are 
two very rare and unusual illustrations. The Lament of 
Separation (15) is really a ragini motif, that of Todi, 
frequently illustrated. It is unfortunate that a second- 
class example, very much clumsy and involved in its 
composition, has been pasted on the cover. We could 
waimly congratulate the author for recovering the names 
of four, hitherto, unknown names in the Kangra School 
—Gursahaya, Kushanlal, Hastu and Purkhn of whom 
future students may help to provide fuller particulars. 
The letter-press appears to have been done in a hurry 
in the midst of heavy administrative works. Several 
irresponsible and rash remarks have crept into the text. 
To say that “by the 8th century A.D.. Buddhism bad 
ceased to be an inspiration to the artist” ia to ignore 
the great glory of the illustrated MSS. of the Pala School 
(10th to 13lh century). To say that “the orthodox art 
of India declined rapidly after the 9th century” is to for¬ 
get the monuments .of ESura and of Elephana which 
include the finest masterpieces not only of India but at 
the whole world (eg., Hiranya-Kasipu panel, and the 
Tri-muni). In spite of these minor blemishes, this pro' 
fusely illustrated tribute to a great school of painting 
will he of great help in winning new devotees to one of 
the finest phases of Indian painting.* 


* Kangra Valley Ptunting By M. S. Randhawa. Publishod bv 
ihr Miii)«lr> of Information. Government of India. 1955. 18 pagf^ 
text. 40 tolour plates Prico Ha. 18. 
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Newsiiaptrs pcnoditale school and college text-books pamphlets, reprints of 
iiiagariiip ditidts addiPS''eb ct j,ir not noticed The receipt of books 
utfiKci foi I \lew latinot be acknowledged noi cm in\ ciKjuiiioa lelatmig 
(loll to uisufifd \o (riticn-tn of booK.-uiitn*. and notuts is puldi.'.ltd 

Editor 7 he u I{i t u n 


ENGLISH 

IirtOllDn 01 M\RV 1 I 1 \ HInlORV 
-II Miidhu w R a It of ])(lh ( 17 S 7 A. 17 S<)-<n) 
(ritifinl f cliti I' 1/ till I ret) ^Inli il jiujti the 
Pi)'iin)) uitl ) i>t( ^ bn Ini nil! S')lit) U A Hony 
I Lift Piibli hid by lie Dt a ten of AichtuK 
Ool < tntii) lit of liomhny Pp i-i 1-/8 Pna S 

111* bop' u dfi i KM I tl ( s((ond \oluiif of 
the Pii'' in Kt onK ol Mi illii Ili-tou 'tries pi b- 
li'lud midi i tlu ftliloi il t II of cliri P M lodii 
It 'ontaina I nglish ft n-lnticn of Pusan retords 
pU'Ontd 111 tilt ''ihi Iiig Iiliraiv of Hvdei bad 
ind m tlu Itombn Ruoid Oflite (Pai'’''ni-. Collec¬ 
tion) I lie Pri'iin pMiris hii\ i bun tianslc^ed by 
our eminent hi^ioiiu ^eh na Jadtinilh Saikai 

The book, Mitliin its 'hoit compass, tontama very 
laliuble lecoids nhi h eoiei the teats 1787 and 
17S9-91 Th(>-( Me t uiinal teats m the caicer of 

Muhulu Sindtiin nml ii the hiMoit ol Noilh India 
In 17S7 Mil id 1 lilt idtd Rnpu'ana and m the 
miouniii M 111 tlu Riipiit- it I il'ot siffued a hritv 
etet'P In till eiitl ho vt i- lot ul to bi at a ictieit 
I Ills fimoti I il ot ennit i gii u ilhutiatul in the 
111 I 1 III of ill! book I I in follott Ihi events and 
li-- ii'-ioi' It Mill nips mil ''I'h > fiilni ss of di tail 
11(1 1 Ill 1 \ ol It) Mini, inpitillilul bt atit other 

Kilt 111 Ind in lii'loit lilt pi nod 17S9-91 i' il-o 

f onsidt 1 ihli hi'toiii il mt U't u (lining it Miliulji 
Is Ihi itud dilitoi 11 11 point of tlu Di Ihi 
Input till I opious Ptt'in Kioit' fiom Smdhia s 
imp eou mg tin mu- 178U-91 hatt bttn publidicd 
inr the fii t tinn in t’u ciond put of tlu book Hut 

ti(d mill 11 light on llu dm ct(i and capautt of 

''indhin. on llu ineti ttoikiiigs of the Marathi tamp 
111 Rnipiitaui in 1791, and on tlic giovtth and dtte- 
'oi ment of Sindh i' iinij imdii De Boigne ‘No 
logiaphei of Sindhp can affoid to neglect this 
niginnl sourte ’ Our th-nks -re due to the Dncctor 
f Bombay Aiehites foi publish ng this mtaluable 
luut-book of Maidtha bistort' 

Tarit Kumar Mukiifiui 

ANCIENT HISTORY OP S\rRVSHIRA (bung 
study ot the Mntrakis of Valibhi t to tin cen- 
nios AD) By Di Kru^hnakunvaii J Vitp, Pn D 
I'h a foiLiimd by Gemye M Moiar<t, Piofr^io' of 
h tniy SI Xotieit ColhO (Bombay) Pubh'hid 
I Kunhaii JnsUtuti of Ar/s and S(-nnee\ Bomhay-1 
2 Pp t( + 37f Pme Rt, 2‘’-8 
Tins monoriaph tthidi non foi its aulhoiess the 
Wee of P’l D of the Bombay TJnitersilv m 1&47 
a work of considerable painstaking research The 
ithoiess has spaied no pains in collecting her 
Iter als from all available original sources, literary, 
ftiophm and numismatic as well as books and 


iititUs pubh'hid In sdioh - noiking iii this fidd so 
fn Tin Moik (onsists of tliiei jiait- Pait I deals 
with tlu 'iistoii of thi Mutiaki dtnislt (5ln-8th 
rent lit \ IJ ) uith a courluding diijitii on the 
\altblii on Pirt II desciibcs the sorial, the religious 
and the c ononne condition- as well as the state of 
Paining ind the* admiuistraiivp organi-it on in the 
eountit under Maitiaka rule It eonsi-ts ol addi lonal 
chapters on coinage ind epgapht, this la-t cent lin¬ 
ing a ehait illu'tiatmg the (litdo]nieur of the 
^laitraka script out of the ongmal Bithnn ah habet 
along with complete lists of inseriptions of the 
dtnastt ns well as the nimts of donors, the objects 
of donation-, and the bemfirmuca inent oiied therein 
Part III contains a list (illu't atcul with 2 maps) of 
pla p-names found m ilie in.sci ptions along with their 
identifications The book is further enriched with two 
Plates illiistiatmg the Maitnka seaU ind coins as 
well ns bronze- A compiehcnsivp bibliography and 
a good index bring this useful vnlinnc to a close 

The above hiicf malv-is is enough to clemon-tratc 
the h gh schohilv value of tins vvoik In its ndmiably 
i\hiu-tiV( and iiitK il iHUtnunt ol its -uhiect- 
niiltci It might wt'l siivf i ( mod 1 loi othw 
Kgiuiiil histodi- W ( \ o] o-e in miki i ti v\ unmks 
for (on-itl( I ition bj tlu aiu'inie - wlun i n( vv edition 
's ( illed foi Jn-ti id of dniMiii, ii) on tip dat i from 
(list nt Kgioii- ind tmii- in nui Imd tli luthoiess 
would liav ( br( n well idvi-id in (onfinmg he sdt as 
mu 11 a- po--lile to th, mitiiitl bt iiing imnudiiately 
upon hti sulijed C'cniii ol lui -titmunt- uquiie 
< oils dei ible k vision '-mli in ttii ufiunees to 
bkindigupti- si'ceunibiug to tlu iipciUd itt i ks of 
the Htinas and hi- vvhi c'f -uiKs-ion with hi- biother 
Fur''gupta (mc ) (pji 22-23) to the Mauiv m polity 
as “a loose consider tion of sMc>ral '-tite- established 
by the expiess con-ont of the con-1 it iient units'* 
(p 230), ‘o the ancient Ind an king- performing 
“religioasiv ' “fiom a veiv earh age all legislative, 
executive, -nilitaiv and nidicial function- in the ^tate” 
(p 231), and to all land in the kingdom ve-tmg in 
the king as State-piopertv fp 212) Of thp -ime 
natuie is the sweeping genmlisatioii (p 231) that 
"neither in ancient nor m meuli u v il India w is there 
anv pos-ibility ot a de-potic fonn ot gov t iiimeiit *' 
The faul'v ti in-litti ition of '-m nt t(\- (pp 32 ti, 
253, etc ) and the unfoitun itclv loo frequent ini-p ints 
of peisonil and iihcf-nimes -hnuld bp (Oirected I® 
the bibhogiaphical list at the end the most siholarly 
and up-to-datp editions of the orignal woiks where 
availab'c should be mentioned instead of thqir 
revel so 

The paper, pimt and general get-up of the book 
are satisfactory. 

U. N GaosHAi, 
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CUtTtTRE OF HARMONY ! By Bhaiiibhusan 
Beift M.A., Ph.D., mth a foreword by Dr. 
Sibhendrdnoth Sarkar. Publuhed by S. C. Seal, 
LL.B,, Hony, Qeaeral Secretary, The Indian 
Riaearch InatUute, Calcutta. Price-, Inland Re. 10, 
Foreign I4». 

The work under review discusses in detail the 
Vedic and Post-Vedic ideas of Hindu civilisation in 
its various aspects. It embodies a critical study of 
the various systems of Indian thought including the 
philosophy of Buddha. Indeed, much has been said 
on the nature and implication of the concept of 
Nirvana. One cannot but iidmiie the extent of 
Bcholarship revealed in the pages of the book and it 
must be said without any lin.'-italion that the writer 
evinces a first-hand s-tiidy of the original texts which 
have been the soune® and guides of his deliberations. 
The view-))Oint of llic Pur\i:;mimam-a .school which 
puts emphasis on the theory of Karman and does not 
deny the necessity of knowledge for the attainment 
of emancipation ha.s been thorouglily discussed. The 
Naiyayika position, so far a.? the concept of God is 
concerned, has been nicely brought out. It is really 
interesting to study the position.s of the Sankhya and 
the Vedanta thinkers on cosmic order which has been 
correctly analysed. It is gratifying to find the writei 
advocating the cau.se of the four-fold means of 
human existence. In his opinion neither rigid and 
austere asceticism nor absolute quietism for the attain¬ 
ment of Nirvana is suitable for the average man in 
search of hapjiiness and tranquillity. A close and 
intensive reading of the work will undoubtedly con¬ 
vince the reader of the author’s faith in H'ndu ideals 
of life. 

Notwithstanding the merits of the woik mentioned 
above, it strikes a critical student that the author h.a.« 
hot allowed his penetrating insight to di.scover and 
appreciate the depth of imjilitntion of the orthodox 
masters in many places. It is true that his .study is 
extensive and help.s one in uudenstaridiug the original 
texts but it is equally true that thp more curious 
Btudent will mis,s a rnlical I'valuntion of the iheoiic;' 
which have been disi'ussed. It is also a fact that the 
exposition, in some eases, ha.s been so literal that it is 
difficult for one who is not acquainted with the original 
texts to understand and apiireciate the worth of the 
exposition. But it must be said at. the .same time 
that the merit of the book out,-weighs the demerits 
which do not always haraas the reader or prove a 
Btumbling block to a sim]>lc understanding of the 
original texts. 

G. Sastri 

INDIA AND MALAYA : By Ncdyam Rnghavan. 
Published xmd/'r the uiuspxrcs of the Indian Counctl 
of World Affair.-! by the Ori.-vt Longmans Limdled, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. Price Rs. 2-12. 

The charming peninsula of Malaya has been from 
time immemorial the meeting ground of trade-routes, 
races and civilisations. It has a composite and hetero¬ 
geneous jiopiilatum, which compri.se.s mainlv the 
Malay,as proper, the Chinese and the Indians. Accord¬ 
ing to the 1&47 Census returns, they constituted 
43.77 per cent, 38 per cent and 11 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, of the population in the Federation of Malaya, 
Thp same returns revealed that the Chine.se numbered 
77.6 per cent and the Malayas 12.2 per cent in the 
Colony of Singapore in 1947. 

Malaya has been throughout the historical period 
a close cultural relative of India. It was the bridge 
tlwougb which Indian culture passed into the Pacific, 


Tbs Indian-influence on the life of MalaYA«HqnlitUAl 
os well .08 material—bas been bo profound that “till 
the nineteenth century she owed nearly everything 
to India, alphabets, religion, a political system, 
law, astrology and medieval medicine, literature, 
sculpture in stone, metal work and the weaving of 
silk." 


Recent history has made Malaya specially dear to 
patriotic India. It was an important recruiting aod 
training centre of the Indian National Anny of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose, who arrived at Singapore in 
1943. About 20,000 I.N.A. men wore trained in 
Malaya and the efforts put vp by the gre-at leader 
and his selflc.-s followers “bi-ouglit Iiulia'-, freedom 
miles Dearer.” 

Hindu and Buddhist influeiiies were ouce .supreme 
in Mala.va. Lsliiin went to Malaya in the 14th century. 
Islam, it .should be noted, wont from India. The 
whole p<'niu.sula liecamc Mu.slim. A mingling of 
Muslim and nou-Mu.sluu cultures look place. MaUya 
was later on drawn into the voriex of Kmoinaii power- 
politics. Her natural wealth, .strategic impoiliuice and 
weakne.ss made her for many year.s a bone of conten- 
tio.a among Portugal, Holland and England. Fortune 
favoured the last-named in the long run and the 
penin-sula became an English colony which it .still is, 
in fact, if not in name. 'I’lio giant of Penang to Cap¬ 
tain Francis Light in 1785 by the llaja of Kedah was 
the thin end of the wedge. 

Japan occupied Malaya during World War II 
War-time conditions quickened the growth . of 
nationalism. Malaya is on the march today. She is 
eager to order her life in her way. But British 
imperialism clings tenaciously to its ill-gotten gain in 
South-East Asia. 

Mr. NVdj-am Raghavan spent 25 years in Malaya 
and the volume under review bears the stamp of his 
intimate knowledge of the country and its jiroblems. 

SUDII.\-N'SU UlM/M, Mi'IsHPRJI 

On ART (Addresses and Wriling.s) : By A. D 
Purani. Published in April, 1955, by Sri Aurobindu 
Karyalaya, Pondicherry. Pages 90. D.C. 1/lG. Price. Rv. 


IS. 


This small book contains seven pieces providing 
ample food for thought. It is dedicated to the lat<‘ 
Dr. A. Coomaraswainy. The author defines Art in. 
the words of Sri Aurobindo as the discovery anti 
revelation of beauty, as the self-cxpre.ssion oi 
consciousness of aesthetic vision and a perfect execution 
He has shown in bis own siuqde way that there arc no' 
only aesthelic-valucs, but also life-values, mind-vahic- 
and soul-values with which we are to enter into the trui. 
concepts of Art. 

Sati Kumar Chatthoi 


THE DIVINE NAME: By Sri Raghava Chaitanyi. 
Das. Published by the author from A/5 Anandasram 
Proctor Road, Bombay-7. Pp. 456, Price Rs. 6. 

The author of this attractive volume is 

distin£.uished disciple of Sri Bhakti Sicldhant. 
Saraswati, the founder of the Gaudiya Mission i. 
Calcutta and pioneer of a renaissance of Benge 

Vaishnavism. He is a learned preacher and deals i, 
this book with the central message of ‘Sri Gonranf. 
Mahaprabhu, the medieval avatara of Bhagavan Si 
Krishna. As its name signifies, the book mainly explain 
the wonderful ^cacies of the Divine Name, the panacc 
of all ills of earthly life. It is divided into sixtec 
Chaptere which 'arc well written and profusel 

substantiated by Sanskrit couplets from various scripturr 
OB Bhakti. Almut 550 Slokds from promineat Saa*h^‘' 



WOK mmm m 


worlct M well u 60 fiouiali verte* ixom Sri Chaiianya 
ChmiUmmta have been quoted to mplc* the bo^ 
autheatio and instinctive. The evangelic life of Sn 
Handas Thakur, known and respected as Namacnarjra 
has been described in some detail while discussing ilie 
natuie of Bhakti and the practice of Nama-Sankirtan 
In the opinion of the author the fourteenth chapter 
explains the importance of Sn Sankirtan yie-a-vis 
Smaran, Shravana and Dhyana where the niceties of 
the four foiitib of devotion and the superiority oi Sn 
un i-sinkii tun oicr till these nudhatiat au iileuilv 
brought out Th« fifteenth chapter contains many 
suitable quotations from diffcient Aranas in suppoit of 
tilt Hjbjfcl tbscussed In tbe last chapter the autnor 
ints lo show that the devotional repetition of Sn Krishna 
ISama is the (juintc sstntt of all spiritual piacticts Sii 
tliailanyautia s discomsc on the saving grate of Nama 
IS tlahoialtJy (xpiiundid in the tenth chapter 

Coidiaily we welcome this interesting hook ard 
teeoiniti*nd it to the devout of all sects and sections 
ihroiighout India It is written m a readable style printed 
m laigt t>pf on glan pajicr beautifully bound and 
flieeiiated with a triiolour piitinc of Sn Lhaitonyadeva 
lew works in 1 nglish on Sn Mahaprabhu have appewca 
till now /J( all Ae haiyas a is he alone who diclarei 
that Bhakii is gicaUr than Mukti as well as that 
ilonemcni of all sins and attainment of Mukti is within 
the iiaeli of IMP) bodv liy means of Nania-Japa Long 
IrO Sir Jailunath Saikars Sn (haitanya and Hu 
(on inn par at Its was puhlisheel but that seems to be 
aiiliquated m the eeiun oi several dteadcs Hence the 
puhlieatiein of woiks like the one under review is the 
lie sieietatiim of the day Hu religion of love practised 
inel jiieached by Sn (haitanya and recorded in Sn 
( baiiama ( hnnuannta Sn i haitanya Bharat ata and 
eiiher Bengali “iiiptures is unique and univewl and 
she ulel be bro ide a&te d liy such Lnglish work like the 
liiseut one all ovii India and tbe world 

SwAMr Jacadiswaraivanda 

IXlMwTRHL ORC. VMskTlOX IN’ INDIV By 
l/efies/i ( hnuj 1/ 4 and 'shiidhni Mi'-ia \l A 
1’I Hint I‘nl)Jislini(i (o roiiriain Dtiht Pp 2’’’' 

/■ t, lis C 

III eiglilien ell plus Ik luteois diseiss \ nienis 
eiieets of Olgltl lllon of inilllsliie s m Inell I 111 the 
It 1 seven elnilii^ Iiennniii Hvoliilioi Ailltgi 
I eenomv Ind in \gniulti.ie Stilt and Agiunlluie 
It lies aiiel l>i ision ol Indistne'' M nulietnnng 
Tneliislrus anil Oiganisaliou of 1 iboui hut bien 
eh all wiUi In next eight ehaiiltr—(.oul lion me! 
Ste el. Cement, Cotton Sugar. Paper, Match anel 
(iliss, Iiielustni■», liue been di'stussed in lutitl liu- 
-nitge siiitible fen M)ung h'aineis of the pnnti])il 
iiiilusliie>s Jnti and lea should have been discussed 
Hie aiithow devote a sepuite ehaptei for eolligc 
students m U P , now Uttar Pradesh. Trade Business 
‘iiel liading Business m India art bubioel-inalteis for 
he list two thipteib of the book 

Although the authois discuss the subjects as 
lodi rn f(onoIIust^ thev have nevti missed to give 
f Ji Weight to the considerations of Tndi in eeonomv 
lul the pommon man Tlie authois rightly dev o’e i 
»tion of their studies m each ehaplei on 
ui U rsonomy and small mdustius in the context ol 
orld trends The book will be helpful in uneii- 
andmg the piescnt-day industrial sttuctures of 
the country. 

A. B Dtrmi 


RAJNI By Puahpa Kapur. Dvdnbuted by Ratna 
Ktiskna and bom, New DelM. Pp. i6S. f^tica 
Rs S~lg 

Set m pre-Partition Punjab this novel reaeis like 
one of those tiiBing purposcle.i] films that one has 
generally leaint to associate with Bombay Tbe 
people m tins novel belong to the so-called smart set 
who have discaided the Indian mode of hvmg as 
something oppiobrious or alien and have found their 
salvation in a glut of boisterous dmners, dances and 
paities List all this should boic the unwaiy reader, 
there are jioinjious lectures on siieh varied topics as 
womcBis jilue in 'Oi lelv end homt evils of akohol» 
ism opiuissiou 1)1 (iomest),. m uih mens houses, the 
viitues of weiiiig tun khieUlii ind doing social 
willu'-e vvoik et U h it little of naiitivc is there. 
Is lull of s)lh woiiicns 1 1 iltii lud itlli verbiage The 
ni t gain, as one painfully re aches the journey's end, 
IS oni moelinlilv su e lul niiuiige, one wrelckeei 
mtiiiige in unj'is(iti ifilv di laved union of two lov¬ 
ing he irts and the iicvitible final mniiession that all 
the good 1 aj ei w isted on this book might well have 
been used for -ome woiliner purpose 

ItvMLsii K Ghoshal 

THLPLRINMU I Ol N F Lviitsof Adora¬ 
tion lud love By \a)ia J <d 1 an latid jrom the 
oiiyintil CJuja all 6/ Bakhoiidia Pa ihh Ihnd Ktlabs 
Lid 2 l I-‘’i I Ha niii/ Haal Li lilbay P at Ri, 3 - 8 . 

feu Nana Lai is oni of the fouiueist modem 
Guinili jioets Ihis s 11 ill volume loinjui'cs twenty- 
ihiee of his hue Ivii s liansialion is always a 
difheult I isk Mu li is lost in tin process Still, 

through this! lendfiiiigs we fn I the Itrvour of the 

e I ig It il ) oet 

D N MoOkEBJEA 

SANSKRIT 

SIDDH V-sWlDDlI VN n P \DDH \ FI IND OTHER 
WORK'S OI Till \ \lll \ \0(.l's Bu bmt Kalyapi 
Halid, \I A HI Ih 1) Paaua Oiaidal Book 

llaif-i li 0 -\ Sa la li a Pill J aaiia Pm Rs 10 

IJi Millik whei lias 111 ide i i»i ul siudv of the 
religion ind i Inlosu) hv of tin Nilhi', now publishes 
1 mi nb( 1 ol vvi L' lul ug ii_ to them some of which 
lie 11 iib( d lo uiiovvii d ti i hn nui founders of 
thi sect Ihe latter numbtiiu„ four arc m Sanskrit, 
ihev piiuii]allv eli il vvi h ini lets leliting to Yoga, 
the i>i letiee of whidi w is is-Miitiil in N ilhism Other 
woiks, ill VI i\ suiill in si/v, publ shed lu the volume 
aie SIX in iiuiul 1 ( I nil Old in modem Indian 

laiiguige fi I of them lu eulogies of laiuous Natha 
Guius Hit sixth the (j id h I panishad gives an 
aicoun! ol the elm i (eitsli li ituies of the seet 
The iiuntisei jit niiUiiil ou the bits of whitli the 
wotks ate publishid is nisuHieum aiiel defextive The 
puutcei text Is Iheiefoit luuml to be full of corrup- 
tieuis 111 inv of vvlmh tie eounteel bv fehn P C 
Divanii wlio li is eontiibuled i loitvve ul to tin volume 
Dr M illik in hit li iiiuel iiitiodu ton gives v short 
eciount ol Nalhisiu aid its i>it>i oundtis iloiig with 
i brief suinnmv of the eontents ol the texts pub¬ 
lished 11 the ]>us(iii volume \ noli on the jiosition 
oetupitl bv the woiks imong ihi N itliv ind tho 
ape ml vontnbutioii, it anv, midi bv them to theif 
Iilcm'uie and thought would hue bleu welcome. 
Di Malliks idi a of eolheting uid publishing the 
hleiatuic ol the Nathas, whiih is geoitiallv inaccess¬ 
ible, IS I ommendable as it will be helpful in the 
pioper appreciation of the seat and its tenets 

CHQ>rrAHAEAir CffASMTABn 
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BENGALI 

BANOLAR AGNI YXJG By Kshirode Kumar 
Dulla, M A Published by Hindi Prakashani Bhawan, 
JO, Dixon Lane, CakuUa-H Pp J24 Price Re 1-8 

I 

This IS a short history of the freedom moiement 
of India from 1857 to 1920 when Mahatma Gandhi 
became the Uadei of the Indian National Congress 
Pre-Gandhian movement was neithei non-violent noi 
non-co-opeiati\L Since 1905, i e, the Partition of 
Bengal the movement gatheicd force and theie was 
national awakening m all spheres of Indian life The 
authoi IS a political sufferei and actively paiticipated 
in the 1905 and siib'Cquent movements and as -.uth is 
in tilt 1 now of m mv futs of Ihi piitv oiganisations 
ot llio e days when most of the Samities were secret 
oiganisatiiMis lo escape Governraentdl repression The 
authoihis toil hed ill ) logics i\( niovciiunts—soiiil, 
htersiv, ediu il oinl, joiiindisli and cultuial—of 
Bcngd iiid Indiv to Lung out u conipichcn ue poi- 
trait of Uk stiliugle foi Indus tifcdom 

We tommcnl this inloiiiiitivc volumo (Pait I) 
to all intclisted in thr subject We anxiou>ly 
wait for the next part 

A B DtJTTA 

HINDI 

KALE NAGAR MEN By Kamal Shukh. 
Oriental Book Depot, Nai Sarah, Delhi Pp 1Z8 
Price Rs 2-8 

This modern city is for the lower middle class 
specially the Black city,—the dark valley of Death 
Its struggle, day after div, for mcie marginal 
exist“nte is likely to wear out even a stone to pul¬ 
verised dust A member of this class has very often 
to fight his battle of life on two fronts, namely, in 
the office and at home, while his suiioundings aie 
sprawled over with temptations, usually too stiong 
to be resisted Such is the story of Umikant who, 
however, has some kind of a compensation towards 
the end in the form ot penitent love, with a dash 
of deep und“istanding, of his wife, Kanak Kali Nagar 
Men 18 a moving tale of the lower strata of our 
society, caught up to the point of stiangulation, nay, 
death, in the tortuous ways of monev as wi 11 as of 
the machine The author has both akiU and style and, 
aboye all, imaginatiit sympathy, without which all 
art 18 tinsel, m an abundant measure 

KAL AUR AJ By Sneha M A Amnt Book 
Co , Hew Delhi Pp 65 Price twelve annas 

A three-Act, stage-worthy short play, the theme 
of which IS the Hindu Code Bill It can be used 
effectively if refoimed widely and artisticallv to 
make a bioach m the stone-walls of orthodoxy 

* CAVATIOR RAH A KP ABHIIIKH By Hari- 
hat Viio<t Diffiitdi Madhya Bharat Pnatattia 
Vibl ag Gualio) Pyi JfS Pnce Rv 6 

It IS a \uv useful and infoimitive cal'ilogiu of 
750 insuiptions covering in teims of time the 
Vikranm Gupta Shaka Hijii and Chiistian eras 
whi ih have been deposited and decipheied m the 
Archaeological Department of Gwalior It will be of 
great help to I&diau historians. 

O. M. 


GUJARATI 

KAVI PREMANANDNI SANDIGDH KRATB: 
By Dr P M Vakil Published by N M Tnpathi 
& Co , Bombay-2 1950 Thick card-board cover. 
Pp 230 Pnce Rs 3-12, 

His researches into the poetical works of the 
premier Poet of old Gujant, Ivavi Prc'manand, has 
led him to conclude that about 50 per cent of them 
weie apociyphal, i e written b> otheis and attii- 
buted to his pen His woik his brought him the 
Ph D Dcgiee of the Bombnv Unneuitv He has 
been a Piofe''«oi of Gujaiati The subj ct his been 
handled in sucli a way at. lo lob Pitmauand of what- 
cvLi lepiitc hr ha> hid u> the picmi i Poet of 
Gujai it Tilt woik luiunds one oi the Bicon-Slixkeb- 
pcuic (ont ovdsv Di \ ikil club'. iIkim c niiuont 
nun, whom he sii j i t-. iithu oii lu 1 Ih u rl 
wiitcis, hiding Idle 111) Ih gl 11111 111 ol the jiocts 
reputition, as kncis ol lil'ichcod chlciic-'t moucy- 
gl ibbc rs ind not sli iighlloiw ul Hi is wiltoiu“ to 
hib condu lolls but to chipt the cini'uut wiitcis 
whom he frujxils wiih m kdv i 11 lui going 
beyond the bounds of dc c iicy toi i u iiio voung m- 
expcnonced dibulantc He givc& lus nued ol jiiiiae 
to the disiinguihhed kavi, but raihcr hceitatingly la 
Gujaiat, theio is a phiast which siys you tan tall 
youi mother Mot’in us well is voiii lathcts 
wife. The lattei is not giacclul Dr \ ikil could 
have couched his obseivatiou.> m Uit spnit ol that 
adage. 

JYOTI REKHA By Sundaiji G Bita Published 
by R R S4th and Co, Bunibay-2 1 IjO IllusliaUd 
cover Thick uud-boad Pp 22 Pin Rt 1-8 

This IS a ‘■ccoud edition—the hist w is m 1954—of 
Shri Betais poems He has taken id\ uitugc ol the 
publication ol this second edition to add lo his lol- 
lection, one moie poem, eillcd Bahdan t&aeiifice), 
describing the eiueihxion ol Jtsus Ghi ‘■I, who diccl 
so that hummitv may live in peace Ihc addition is 
on a pai with the pitvious poems lu quihty, imagin¬ 
ation and expression, perhaps a 1 Itle btltti 

JIVAN PANTH By Dhum K(tu' Published by 
Ourjar Oranth Ratna Kcoyalaya, Ahmcdahad 1946 
Illustrated }achei Thick caid cover Pp 351, Pnoe 

Rs 4'fli 

Dhumketu (A Comet) is the nom dc plume ot 
8hn Q. G Joshi, who has written about 61 notable 
works in Guierati and haa become an established 
tvriter of readable fiction The present book gives 
interestmg glimpses on his life, m fail, is a book of 
reminiscences and shows how an unlettered poor 
village boy rose from obscuiity to fame, from poverty 
lo riches A supplement is on the way, this is what 
the pubhshcis say 

REPORT or THE GUJARAT SAHm A SABHA, 
FOR IHL YEAR 1947-48 Pubbslud by lh( Sabha 
lOoO Papir < 0 X 1 Pp J58 Pm< Ri i 

Guj u It bahilva Sibha, Alinu dibnd, is out of llu 
best and foicmoil lilcian societies ol Gii|uit Thl^ 
lepoit setting out its actuitics m the veil 1917-4S 
shows how m ^] ite ol gic'ut difficulties, in its way, it 
has earned on its useful woik The Gold Medal given 
by it every year to some well-known woikei of the 
Province was given to Han Narayan Acbarya 
detervedly, be being the almost only the Naturtlitt 
of Gujarat, and « well-known researoiher. Its other 



BOOK REVIEWS 


fuactioa is to select well-knova writers to prepare a 
review of the pi ogress of Gujarati literature m the 
previous year This work too has been capitally done 
by Professoi Eaval and Danjibhai 

K M J 

BHOODAN YAJNA By Vtrtoba Bhave Pub- 
luthed by Naiajivan PiakasJian Mandir, Ahmedabad- 
14 Pp Price Re 1-4 

The book opens with an appeal to his countrymen 
by Vinoba It gncs the etiology of Bhoodan ckars 
some HUMonipjitions seeks sujiport and winds up bv 
saying that llic moiomnit whAh is true to Indi s 
gfUius will It 1(1 (o (.ronomif xiid soiiil icxolution and 
bung woi 1(1 jK i( t 

Till tool iiojtr Is 111 lilt Ill) of <=i\rnl((ii of Ins 
Klttdits sill 1,(1 o K to toil li ilino-t ill (Ilf silidit 
isptds ol lilt iiioititHiii wilii inothii i((iii—tie 
(iglitfinth giMii lo tiiifsluns ) ul to and m wnio by 
I irn ](< I igts sliow (hvt liis is no tinkti s job Ht is 
tilt It to d( moll h (Id \ iliifs ind lU ilt ntw \ iliirs toi 
1 iKw social oidti 

Hmi sDiiiN xTir Gth\ 

PRrM\P\MlI 6 Fltc! ht/ D< a, ]alj<r 
fit tn(lj(( ti ijiKin P id ( liffti Mat dti Ahmi hbnd 
March 10C4 Put join am as 

This 18 the sixth of a series, culled from Gandhiji'a 
wiitings ibou himscli edited in such a way as to be 
tasilv undfislood b\ the reader and rrteiring to 
(iindhiji <5 appuntico j nod rather ite first half—is 
mditiated by the name gnen to the selection by the 
(ditor Punaidlii of Idyogikanda It relates 

mong other things to the Congitss m 1901 wlmh 


isr 

Mahatmajj attended, the Boer War, One Month’* 
Stay with Ookhale, Gandhiji’s First LxpenenccB in 
Calcutta, His Early Struggles Ihis is a \aluable 
addition to Gandhi literature made availalilc at a 
cheap price and to be understood and appie laled by 
cyeijbody 

P R Sen 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Six St Thovia Cl of South India By T K. 
Jctetph P 0 Clanganuut liiyuntoit Pi ce R 2<-8 
Education at I 'stnuilt n By Iviim ii I'yyiouji 
Published Ij ^ R Ro] j el It i idiiyi PiC'«, 

Dlnrwii Pi 109 Put R 2 

SorUiI st y>(niof at 1 / ii ^ j la I I'ti ( B\ 
Idwaid Raid li Pi I I| 1 1 by Y _( 1 \ Lmba)'y 
13 Su idji Nig 1 \i\\ I) I'll 

Ai/itr It i i 5 ' e P oils ( 1 1 y Y ugo 1 iv 

I iibiS'\ lo "sj nd 11 \i„ii \ w D( Ihi 

Vu'nt I Pulili'lifd ly 1 Piibbc li iis D \ 1 lou 
Old tiru'iiiai DdliS Pin c „ht una 

Baiu / hiLotion Pi Mi h il I \ i c s me Pi ce 
foiii innas 

Aihatya f inoha Blaie Piblihed by iiii same 
Illustiated Puce Re 1 

Stc India—Hill Station- ol Northern India Pub¬ 
lish Td bv the ^nnie lllistratod Pii e Rt 1 

Toua (h A Socialist Fttiomy By S N Agar- 
wnl Published by Indnii Nnuonal Coigif''s 7 Jantar 
Mantai Road New DelM Pj 134 Pnec Re 1-4, 


TO THE Yomn or india 

By 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a small, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India 

Page 168 ' • Price Be 11121- 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Expanaion of Ancient Indian 
Culture 

V. Ragha\’an writes in The Vedanta 
Kesari: 

In uni'iont, tiinos India liad not only cultivated 
ev(‘r.v biauc'li of sciciict' and huniainstu- .study but, 
full of (lie .s)iiiit of Hd\('niui'o, curni'd on a very 
acinc o^ci.-ca-. < oiiirr.crcc, .-o that lier inalerial good* 
no l('.s,s than bor cinriuial tica-ures, bir spices as well 
as lier dociriio.s, were in demand in the outside 
world. Souib of her contuimtions to the viovid-('ulture 
V'le of liindanii nial iialuie- if the Wc'l came to 
hnow how to i-iicnd it.^ leisure lioiiis intelliaently with 
a fahh' or ,a game of clies.s or if it knew coimting. it 
was through India. In tlie Ka.-t, she gave the entire 
.'■'oulh-Iva.-.l A'la its iiliihaliet, liteiafure, nnn-'ic and 
(lance, architecture, code of life and religion, so that 
ev('n to this day that part of the Orient retains a 
general unitv wath India. Thus, of the ancient and 
mediaeval woiid.s, m both hcinisphei'es, India played 
tile role of the prime guru. 

Indians went out by land routes .as wi'll as by the 
.--ca and fiom the evidonee of early literature and 
.'culptuie, they appear (o have been a vigorous ship- 
liuildiiig .Hid .si'.'i-faring peoiile. A Tamil proverb 
■NiVM Cross the surging seas and gather your riches. 

Anoem Middle East 

The Siintfridiis who were non-Sc'initir came from 
iiiother coimtr.v bv the sea. The terraced pyramids 
or temple-lowers of At<■’^yrla-f{ll^'^/^on called Ziqqmvtu 
meaning pinnacle or mountain lop .strongly fi 4 g{*fc 
Sikhara. 

As early as 1400 B.C., Vedic Aryans had gone 
hom India to A.siVi Mmor and at Bogliazkoi. clay 
tahhts hav'e been uiK'iirthed which record a treaty 
octvyoen the Mitanis and the Hittites in w”hich the 
Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna. India and Ninsatyau have 

... mentioned; and n treatise- on horses and chanot- 

> Icing i.s also seen here which is in language clos(»st 
Raaskrit. Among Ka.ssites circa 174C-1L80 B.C., 
^ajiskritic. King-names have been found. In 10th een- 
'm.v B.C. there was trade between Phoenicians and 
‘he Bombay coast and Indian ivory and peacocks 
■'•■ent to decorate the temple of King Solomon. In 
he 7th century B.C.. the library of A.ssnrbanipal 
'■cords the word Sindlin in the ,sen.se of Indian cot- 
"11 Indian t^ak has been found to have gone into 
he architerturc of the Chaldeans, 

Gheech 

The Indo-Greek contact,s is a favourite subject 
I research and scholars differ on the question and 
'■'ent of the mutual indebtedne^ of the two coun- 
' There are, however, some facts w’hich are 
'huitted, even by Occidental writers here, add thew 
may point out. They are not inconeiderable. In 
sixth .century B.C., Greece and India were 
might together by Persia as the two wings of the 


empire of Darius and Indian contacts led to a growth 
of new ideas in Greek thought. When the Persian 
King Xerxc's invaded Greece m 480 B.C. there were 
Indian bowmen and cavalry in his urniv. Indian 
nifrchanl.s went forth with their commercial prodvicUi 
to Babylon and farther region^. In one of the Bud¬ 
dhistic Jataka stories we read of Indian_ merchants 
who went to Baberu or I3.rbylon with Indian perform¬ 
ing peacocks. The Indian jieacock wa.s a curiosity 
and the Hebrew* name of the peacock Tuhi. is derived 
from the Tamil name Tohat. Similarly the Hebrew 
Koph for monkey is San-knt Kapi; Karpa.*, and 
cotton as W’ell, are from rian-krit Karpasa; Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, Spanish and other European 
words for Rice go to the Tamil word Arlo. Hebrew 
Ahal for aloe is Tamil Ahil To return to Greece; 
Orphic theology, to which early Chra*(ianitj- was 
inciebted, shows Indian influences in the cosmogony 
of the world egg (Hiranyagarbha), the essential 
divinity of man (Upanishad.s), rebirth, ascetic 
purificatory practices, etc. The philosophical and 
mathematical ideas of Pythagoras (6th centuiy B.C.) 
Were derived from India, his biogiaphcr lamblichus 
recording his studying the c.-'otenc teachings of the 
Brahmans. .4ccording to Aristotle s music-pupil 
Anstoxenus, Indi.an philaiopher.s were .«efn in .\theils 
interviewing Socrate.s. lii Plato, we luave cle.ar echoes 
of Karma. Punarianma. Varna—Biahmaii. K.shalriya 
and Vai.-<hyn,—as also of Mitva and A'l'dania, Alex¬ 
ander was verv much atiracied by Indian ascetics 
and he took one of them with him to Greece. The 
dootiine.s of the Elenclics—.-uch as the uivly of the 
individual soul and supreme soul .and tlu’ unreality 
of plurality—are from Vedanta. The .'^amkhya doc¬ 
trine of Sat-karya-v.ada la ('choed bv Empedocles, and 
Grei'k tradition says that Thales, Empedocles, 
Anaxagora.s, Democritus and others went to the East 
for philosophical e-nlighti'nmcnt. Neoplatonism, and 
Plotinus and his pupil Porjihvrv chit'fly, were com¬ 
pletely under the sway of Samkhya ami Yoga; and 
to the sarre Bamkhya system. Christian Gnosticism 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. owed much. Dr. 
J. Filliozat. of Paris, who is sirccially qualified to 
speak on matters medical, has reopened the question 
of Ihe mutual contacts of India and Greece and 
shown clearly how Greece was indebted to India in 
medicine. In the post-Alexander period, there were 
Greek satrapies and settlements on the N.-E. of 
India and the Greeks there were thoroughly Indian- 
ised: some accepted the worshi)v of Vasiideva and 
Krishna and some of the Buddha. Two outstanding 
examples of these two phases of Greeks becoming 
Vaishnavas or Bauddhas must be mentioned: In 
Gwalior State, at Besnagar near Bilsa. you have gn 
interesting stone monument (which I have myself 
visited)—a pillar with the Garuda— Garuda-stambhe; 
he who set it up was a Greek ambassador uunaa 
Beliodoms who subscribed himself in the iawriptlttll 
(hereon as a most devout Bhagavata, aad 
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from the Mahatharata, aaid that three were the means 
of attaining immortality. Self-control, Sacrifice and 
Vigilance. Menamder of Sialkot is «n atample of the 
Greek who became Buddhist and he figures in the 
Buddhistic work Mjlindaprasna. According to this 
work, voyages to Alexandria were the most common 
thing in India and there were Indisna living in 
Alexandria in the first century of the Christian era, and 
in the same century Taxila counted among its pupils 
Apollonius of Tyuna. Clement of Alexandria refers 
to Buddhists and their doctrines. In fact. Buddhism 
which was actively spread by special missions sent 
by Empoior Asoka to the Greek kings Antioclius, 
Ptolemy Philadeliihus of Egypt, Anliogus Gonalu.s of 
Macedonia, Magas of Cyreiic and Alexander of 
Epirus, influenced rhnstiamty aKo, and along with a 
kind of Vedanta whirh went with it, .sowed the seeds 
for the rn-c of Hufi^in Ion. There are sinking parallels 
between Biuldlii.«tic Jalakas and Cliiist'un paiables; 
and Chiistian ritual, rosaiw and asieticisra were 
derived from India. In the Peripln.s of the Erilhroan 
eea, an jnterostmg document left by an Alexandrian 
eea-captam who visited the Indian coast about 
A.D. 80, wc arc told that in retura for condiments, 
spices, silks and unguents, India got, among other 
things, ‘choice girls for royal harems’; the prevalence 
of Yavani or Greek female guanls at Indian palaces 
are borne out by the Sanskrit dramas. 

Rome 

The same Pcriplus of the Erithrean sea referred 
to earlier speaks of brisk trade between Rome and 
India. Roman trade with ancient South India is 
amply, attested by literary evidences in early Tamil 
literature, by Roman coins found on the Malabar 
coast and Madura and the archaeological finds at 
Arikimedu near Pondicbery. At Muziris on tne 
Malabar const, and at Puhar, the mouth of the 
Cauvery on the cast coast, there were Roman com¬ 
mercial settlements. On the acce.ssion of Augustus in 
26 B.C., the I’andjiin King sent him a congratulatory 
mission. Ihienlal luxuiies hatl captivated the world 
of Roman fashion so mu(h that Pliny complained 
■about women clad in the too fine Indian miHlin and 
the drain of Roman money by India to the tune of 
over a million sterling. The intellectual commerce 
between the two coiintrias i.s particularly evident in 
the branch of astronomy, the Rnmaka-siddhanta in 
Sanskrit being .a lemiiuliT of this contact. The 
astronomical writer Garga .say.s, and Varahamihira 
quotes his observations, that the Yavanas were out 
of the Hindu fold, but among them Ihns science of 
Jyotisha was well established, and to them therefore 
as much resjiect w'as due as to Hindu sages. 

Lateb Middle East 

From the 6lh century onwards Iran ^and Arabia 
bogam to play the role of cultural liaison between 
India and the We.<t. If the roots of branches of 
European science go to the Arabic, the roots of the 
Arabic themselves go to Sanskrit. The numerals are 
known as Arabic only beiau.'ic the Arabs conveyed 
them from India, The place value of numbers .and 
the decimal system were the invention of India, and 
in the 8th and l)th ceutuiics A.D., the Arabs .spread 
Indian arithmetic and geometry over the world. 
Sanskrit works on astronomy and medicine were tran¬ 
slated into Arabic when Indian scholars in both these 
branches were invited to Baghdad during the times 
of Calips Mansur and Harun. The Arabic Siddhind 
is Siddhanta, t.e., the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta of 
Brahmagupta; the same author’s Khandakhadyaka 
was done into Arabic as Arkand. Aryabhata is 


mentioned as Arjebir. Kanlm and his work on lives 
and the mysteries of nativities and Sanjahal and his 
great book on nativities all represent translations bf 
works on Jataka. In A.D. 869 an astronomer 
Sankaranarayana flourished under Ravivarman Kula- 
sekhara of Quilon and wrote a commentary on the 
astronomi'cal work Laghuhhaskariya which has been 
discovered and published from Trivandrum; this 
author informs us of the visit of the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers to ‘Mlecchadesa.’ Indian doctors were much 
in demand in Arabia and were given places of honour 
in the hospitals and the Court. Srholars were sent 
to India to study medicine and Indian scholars were 
taken to translate >Sansknt medical works into 
Arabic. The Indian physician Manka altendcil upou 
Harun. rid him of an incurable compl.ainl and later 
tran.sliited the iSanskut Irtali.se on Toxicology by 
Chanakya. It i.s recoided that when a Gicek physician 
failed to cure the king’s cousin, the liuliaii Bahia 
succeeded. Hanskiit works m every bianch of medi¬ 
cine were translated: Arabic Sirak i.s Chaiaka; Sasrad 
Ls Su.sruta; Ledan is Nidan. Rai, lOfli century, wrote 
on snakebite and he too was translated and it is from 
the Arabic source, from Msfudi, liislorian of the 
8 fh century, that we learn of a Hindu ludy doctor 
Roosa who wrote in Sanskrit a treatise on woman’s 
ailments. Down to the 17th century it is the know¬ 
ledge deri\'ed from these Arabic versions that formed 
the basis of European medicine, surgery and surgical 
instruments. 

The Arabs’ interest in Indian medicine and 
astronomy was next only to that in Indian fables. In 
all these departments the Arabs derived their interest 
from that evinced earlier by the Persians in all 
these. The Sassanian king Knosru Anushirvan (531— 
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57d} had the animal fables of the Sanskiit Panciui- 
tantra translated into Pehlavi fiom which a Syriac 
translation was made m A JD 670—^Kalilag and 
I>amanag, t e, ban^ktit Kaialuka and Damanaka 
liom this an Aiabii viisioii lOsc in tho hth ccntuiy 
and fioni that, these labks tnlci(d mcdiat val Ituio- 
ptan liteiatuic Bctmeen tin llUi and the Ji3th 
(cnturus othet icisioiu, uosi m Syiiac once again, 
m (iu«k and Litin, in litei J’eisiaii, old Spanish, 
lud Ilibiiw lud then fioju ihi 16th ccnluiv onwaids 
(ipimin ind ollui viisioiis be^aii to ippcai Ilwtc 
is no moic umuikililc took m this rcspeit in tin 
noihl oi liliiatiiic I he \nuiiLaii siholai Edgcili i 
says tint no olhei woik ol Iludu liftiiituu Ins plivtd 
o imioitiiit i 1 III m tin liteiatuic ol tin world, 
iiid o' its M moils whidi <\ii(d 200 iiid hk n iiioic 
linn 50 laiigingts (liu i-fmiilhs iic lioiii louiitnis 
oiitsidi Iiuln lilt thill HI tonbook ol Josiphit, 
whnh wis nn poj nl n in tin Middh Agi , thaws on 
Indi m fit)l(' till innu lo'-ijlnl itself being meitly 
the Hudlliisd woid llodlnsitlu Un of the leginds 
in C’huKtia Siimie s J ik hud tn Inelian oiigin Some 

of th fibles ol \t o) loo dm\t fiom Indnn soon es 

Ihus (hesa inel t ible wnp twei pieeioiis gifts Indn 
,nt to th<t hisuit hmm of the wot Id 
( cisiuAL Asia 

t shell tike le eie ol th Miellle I nt tncl the 
Wtft and set liow Hindu uHiiie j u id ioitli in the 
\ uin (onhtniit ilsell m i inoit o iq irle i iiiiie i It 
e\ Is willi Biielelhisni lint Inilii e! umi el tintiat Asn 
(Inna anel Tip in iiiei n ii i s(ill C i \ Ion Bnrnn 
ind Tibet I leim the setoiid rentine Bt and in 

oine lehee^ iiom inn the |ie-\soki peiieid Buddh- 

in began to flourish in th liintoiit' neighhoiiiing 
the Norlh-We‘t of Indn, in hatnii Kular Baitna 


Ihoie wcic Buddhistic munaslcncs line fiom the 
iiunB of which fragments oi manusciipts and writings 
on diffoienl matciials have been uncaithed, whii^ 
ha\c not only shed new liglit on Saiiskril and 
Buddhislie litciatuies but have helped to reconstruct 
many Joc’l Imguagcs of these places, c g, the Nvni 
I iiigu ige whith the do>cn ol ftiuskiit studies hett in 
1 iiglaud, Prof 1 It rhomis his iceentlj dcsciibod 
I hat biuskiil niedit il loic, 4.>unrdi, w is in vogue 
Iheie Is known fiom the mcdital Mfe fiagraents 
t ilkel the Bowei M's uncaithed m Ivuthai One of 
llie distoveiies mielc line, whieli is ol utmost signi- 
htintt to 'lit 1)1 torj ot ban'-knt diama, is (he £nd 
ol fiigmeuts ol a sono-ieligioiis play (ailed Sariputra- 
I akatuiKi md a luce of the Buddhist poet Asvaghoaa, 
liv the distingui'hed titrmui banskiitisl Ludcis, pla'vs 
whitli han been complttelj lot in ludii. itseli The 
pin u>ts ill'll ut eoueepts like biaddhi oi Faith 
inie/ng Us ehiiwter-- and loiins the forerunnei of the 
illcgoiKi) pla> in ''Hi'kiit whicli was agun to raise 
iN head onl\ in the 8th eniluij A D buiskrit Bud¬ 
dhistic te\(s in the local s iipts oi tnnslated mto 
Kotisf-e lokhaiii'i, s,ogdnii and LTgumu ha\e been 
tkseocned heir Ihe'e pliecs weie me acticc with 
Buddhism uid loinud the media ol the luitiui spuud 
of lint liUh into ( luini When the (. liinesc pilgiim 
1 i-lli(u ( mie here in \ D 400 tlioip wcie 4,000 
Buddhi't-, line and when his sutccs,soi Ilnun Tsaug 
Msilcd ii then wcie 1 >0 mona'leucs ind 10,000 
Buddhists iiul in the beginning ot the 6th eenturc 
\ D feiiiskiit was \cn mu li in eMdeiieo Sanskrit 
winks weic e\cii composed he it In the Kuchar 
itgion life w IS (lioroughh Indianired, ledian names 
1)1 mg taken, Indiai miisu bnng sung ind intei- 
mainigcn with Indians bnng piaetised 
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Highly Appreciated By George VI King of England. 

JYOT1SH-5AM tAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA. JYOTISHARNAB. M R.A.B. 

(Ixmdon) of International fame. President of the world-renowned Baranashi Pandit Maha 
Habha of Banaias and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta baa 
won unique fame not only In India but throughout the world (e g., in England. Amencn, 
Africa, Auctralia, Cbiaa, Japan, Malnyn, Java, Siagaporn, etc) and many notable persons 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 
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The New Materialism 

Miis dale Camtroji wiiles m 7he Aryan 

path 

U has long bttii th<. mstoin lo d.uy niaUiidlisin as 
the root of all tvil anil ptrliaps ikmi iiioic so than now, 
when llic abme of ii is su ]>dinlu]l> (vident \it it was 
once saul to im tint oin tnmiiles Jie not in inalLnalism 
as su(h, bm in ton niuili ot tli< wrong sort and too 
hide of thf iiglil 1 h n< poiidtitd on that diaiue 
remark 

Perhaps ivii sun, man b 11 into duality into the 
creation of tlio itii ihousaiid things ilitn has ]>ten 
the conflni hilwiin itu ..ood and ihc ‘had in bun, 
Iht ht>lil in thi |)s>i 111 whuh is now ptiiloiisly widt 
Ihtri must hi piolongid s|lfunpl>iug tn hi bfcomts 
as No-tlniip, iiid 111 till ilivss list It (iiid- Lvely thing 
We taiinot lliiow laddiis ai loss that abyss f„i thtic are 
Ho sliorl-tuls to liiavin \tt tin hr,nii ol modern 
nian, inilaUd with powti and tom from his toots as lit 
soars towards the stais (now almost lilt tally I is familial 
to us Ilii iiitilominaiue of tinniil illin.-s niiuosis 
of all kinds iiiim wins ind tin \ioliiiti hud Itoin fiai 
and grefil ate tlsi, iinlint inou.,h Ihe unbalanced 
State of the woilil is u flu lid m ind slnml by tin. 
scnsitivi }ii]soii 1 01 ill tills wi hlaiiii niiltiialistii 
which Is not a i insi but an iffcti 

Ijui thiri m si^ns of | n ligi ii* i vn il ihioiigh 

out the woild Utidii an inli iisi s|ujiiud| ladialion 

from till Inaviiis (whuh iiii oh ntilly is tin i tu i of 
much iniic I md oulii distuihmii ivin siu h as i h a) 
ing meduinc first luuscs within tin physual Inidy) tliirc 
IS a (jfuuk nm.. in tin souls ol nun ind women lliiv 
art ‘lalltd md atiordiii„ to tin ii lapatiiy and in ihtii 
degret an iisjionding run thoivh tin initial stagrs of 
that responst an ^umeiimi s painful 

We may think wi know all tin loii of tin spniiual 
lift haviii itad wi ii iy and thought duply and in a 
sketchy 'oit of w t\ madt lenlaliii allruips to 

put our Ims in onhi ( onscii im is appiasid Wi 

have many urines to out iiidil ate ii liyt in „ood woiks 
members ot piOr,icssjvf soiiitus and pa\ -uiicn hp- 
servii p to our pailuulai iitid Wi si < jhi beautiful 
eruntry of the Fniuii fioiii our tbrishold Hut an wt 
really lui pared to he I]) eiiate it 

It Is so easi to oiiini oiii st If to lat of the lue 
of Knowleelgi mil ima^ini we an fid llsualb wi hivi 
to allow iniiih of it to hi ri movi d liom us befon wi iit 
fit to lake and cun able li> taste and appieciate the 
simplt fluid and iht iiMiig Will i Wi h m to be 
shown in Inid ixpmtnie, tin wion,, un id mitirial- 
isni It iniludi- gried foi idi is as will is foi possis- 
sions iiishin,. III to do good wlun angi Is would not 
tread thus [iilin^ eonfusiun it] on rimfiision i inntieinal 
and inlt the tiiil s( [f-melul.ini i as well as physual and 
in iMiny olliet ways denyin„ oin own soul 


Having felt the call, or thinking we have, we tend 
to swing from one opposite to the other. Riches are 
evil , so we choosf to be poor We bind ourselves to 
a iigid self-imposed lisuplme Self-indulgentc is a sm; 
so wt renounce the harmless and h'gitimate pleasures of 
life. These reactions arc not only the heritage of our 
Puiitau .initstry, but also the result of too literal an 
inlerpritaiion oi ihi gieai stnpluiis of the woild and 
Ihi loo linlt gimiinc insieht Hu split m the psycho 
..lows wiihi as WI I \i liangi oni nnsion foi another The 
iiiiflui II minis -inu all these fine lesolutions are 
ilictaltd by ihi liltli stjuiatt self 

I oO" a_i) till lluddiii disiovirid that ni itlii r in 
aseetiiism not in indulgeutc m ithn in isiapi from the 
woild noi in subniirgenti m it wis i nli..htiiiniini to bt 
found A.tlaehment is the cause of all soirow Free¬ 
dom is won by iicadin., tlit Middle ay between cx- 
Innus wiilhiiut ittachnunl Ntitli i possvssions uoi 
luik of tlum an wion,. in ihemsiKis, but thin aliuse 
which diiives fium oui hi in., hound to thi m thiough 
( laiin,- and Igiioi mi i Lao l/i taught eery inui h the 
same thing when he spoke ol tlie lao whuh is cvery- 
whiri ami whuh wi miy e\|)itiinte foi ouisilvis once 
wi jiliiii]ui-h OUI -lisp Hi'oii llu tiissiii- eiihiniiial 
hums Ihi old man of lao even lhoUr,h hi has 
siaicely i la., to liis haek is ilw lys -av md laughm.. 
Ill I ausi It IS wliiillv 111 I Hull IS no split in the 
psyilit 111 him ' Mm 11 ii ks hmui It lhiou..h the 

tiiisKin of misuiiili I-lood luving- 

Whal has tin- to do with tin \i w Miliiiilism 

i VI II U tin isiilii ixluoii We still hivi our hi mg on 
till -IIIf111 of lili III till iiuumleiinii unwilling to 
iiKpt and txploi lliriiugli shuiui and suffiiing to the 
iiiilii whin tiiilh ihidi - in iulili 1 iii at tin hi at I 

111 i\ ty pioldiin Is llu iniinl of nitisi Wi sufler yts 
htiaiii wi iisisi tin maiM III iis li in-fotnnii„ procis, 
lowaids liliiraliiin flow will wi know that iiavail pn- 

II ill s lehiilh ' Tint do wi live as if it wire Irui '' 

Insli 111 WI m iki ti mil alti mills to tump this spin 

III till psyilii to I lost It by means ot eouisis on. 

I)-\eholog\ till study Ilf II li-ion and anguislnd ptaye 
lo I (^o I WI iieali III OUI own imagi i kuk up 

surh 1 lot ol dusi liiiaii-i wf an iiiisUatid and un¬ 

happy In tills dust WI lannoi sic We art familiar 
willi llii various forms of tseapi some of tlum vtiv 
suhtli Yit till Hound of Ikavfii i- foievir at om 
bills and It IS .,01(1 that this should ht so The Beauli- 
lul ( ouniry ol wholi m ss md peaii md toy glinimus 
liki a miragi befon out longin., eyes 

Yit the Quiidha tau-ht that even this longing fo 
I nli.,htenmtnl was a form of ciaving How deep thi 
pioiess of silf-i mplying goes' How paliint wt need I" 
he whili issues fdi down in eonsilousness rise up lo b 
aeeepted iindi rstood and adjusted' Even those from 
olliei lives aiise at this Imii of spiritual uiginty, whu 
WI an being piipand to take our part in New Material 
istn 
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The old order pasM'> giving place to the new We 
want It to rome quickly Ijke ihildnn we want it now 
—our sort of “now ” not f»od Qur “now"’ is born of 
agnoianc« the itmporal ordfi and duality Let it go! 

At In'-! w* art dnv<n from ilii c iri umf« renc t, to the 
ctntre someliines in despair and Wf uie as quiet as the 
tarth in wmiir Yet os in the caith inuih is happen¬ 
ing, in till soul duiing oui vvinltrs of diMonlint when 
till V a'( ail (pled and used 

I lieln v( il IS from z/i/s s(nl to who h all lh( havts 
of ih< old ouh r havi fallen holh in us and thi world 
that i'll N( w Mdlirialism will spring in the loaxenh 
tiiiK ind lh< loavinh way 

('an v\( Msiiilirt i norld in i^liuh iIoh will be no 
(0111)111111011 hut noil and woinm woiking lo^rllui in 
lo\r and iiiiilv of |iiii)iosi lircaiisi ilu> sK limit il in the 
lov( of (.0(1 wholi Kitals that put|Ki-( and llowing 
ihrongh tloin inf((]ms tlo lout llo hiain and llo li ind ^ 
(’ll! w( s(( llo I iphl hit ikin,. o\(r th( (.nth as th' 
liadows is[ It) loin- aliU'( dissoUi whin i\|) 1 oildli(>n 
of th( land animals and p( oph s i^ no moK •' ( in wc 
imigiiK th( 1(1 (Mri of h( dtli and fittdom and }u> 
situt It Ills loin stiid ihal disfds( is iln rt-nlt of tin iii- 
InhitK n ot >lh( siiiil s )iow( |s ( 

J h( (lioi(( Is in (lur own hinds llu King loin (f 

III i\<n IS vMihin loliniial in linn as ii is imi ]ir(s(nl 

II (I(ll1ll^ \nd lilt Kiu_doin will i omc whin wt t iks 
(III giMiU giuhh\ hinds i If it 11 asi niitv to bun,, it 

III our own wu iiid hi tin Sn|i inn ( iiator liitali us 
m lh( IiW' of iiiK hi in,- 

It llnii III inl\ I fi w 1 - ^ll win iii i lossm^ tin 

ihiisindd Mt till! stivi |i Ml 1)1 I III till Ri inlifnl Conn 
111 111 I to ladiilt till (list III nils of Its s iikIiiii, >,'01 

Iv wold' ml h) duds ),iii li\ whit w( uii .bill we 

I IK kin otinis to Ik dw in of thin la<k llu it n<ed and 

II w thi\ inuv III hi ihd and fiilfilhd Thin llu irre of 
Knowliiki IS s, (tx for whil i| is rlid tlu I r( t of lift 
h ^ins to |ini fill ill i|s II IMS foi ihi hialni,. of th"* 

1 It 10ns 

II rung [lassi (I ilnon.h ihi h iiisin fm of 1 iiihb 

vpiiiciKi and 11 di/iiiu hrs d(s|in\ Man lusiiis in 

III dm into llii ni w \dam 
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Allan Octavian Hunio 
1829-19] 2 

K. K Khullai wiiles. in (areers anS 
Courses : 

(.dnlliiji on«< nmarkdJ that if any rtvlishman 
dtdieatid Ills liff to semiing tin fiiidom of liuHa, 
n«istin„ tyranny and serymg tht land hi would wi hoime 
that Englishraun as m Indian If that is the iiiterion 
of hi iiig an Indian, \ O IIuiiK will thin lurhape be 
(onsiihtid as oni of ihi grtatisi of ihi Indians though 
of (onrsi born of dun (laiints \ O Ilnnir the founder 
of tin Indian Nalmnal ( ongrrss had thr making of an 
Indian ^ ' 

1 01 Mill) Isniyy NyiiosAi f oNfRi'S 

CurioiisK 1 noiigh the Indian National Congn s. whuh 
won lor Indii (oin|I(lt indi )•( ndi m t in I st If rub wa« 
fonndid by 1 man who w is Fn lisb 1 ,) hiilh ind ■who 
was a nil inber of iht Indian (i\il ‘siniie \i the time 

whin hattli s win him). fiin,.hl n thf sirid' of SMiraon 

111(1 Miidki wlnn s|,,| w is (la-hing all around on the 
hanks of tlu 'siitifi -mina Tluim enl. ud the Bengal 
< ud SirMii full of I m r,.y ind indiition \tlei a 
slioit li lining In wa- madi 1 inattistTali and d'ptity 

(olliilor in tin hi-torn di tint of f I iw ih The 

hiographiis of TTiiim ii)>otl In itiinil inti 1 t in Sikl 

histoiy It Is said th It hi wi nyii tiit I of n ad ng 

(lulhiiv I oiini I II d w 'h Biiiiiit ^ingh Ihoivh i-oen- 
tially I s|iii|, lit „f ,(1(111* Iliini (h M lopul list, for Far 
I s|,tn mil Indi in hisiciies 

Ills si i\ at I 1 IW ih w Is miikid hy 1 marM.llous 
lib nil I nil III in idministiatn n mil (dniitioii 1 hough 
I nil riibi I of till ('ud Sinni kmwn in tin si dry- 
Is tin hill Bi dninn ( I'li hi iumi birb ii* 1 my offi 

(id (oiiqdi \( s and mliibilions with win h Ii. lolhagufs 
xiii iiiiiiJitid llnmi nii\( (1 fmlv with llu )>eopi 

md 1 ilki d 0)11 n 1 \ Is no olbi 1 idmmisii iim wn'ild dq 
Ihiis bii ikin,. may fiom tlu i ffn 1 d iiadilim bi 'tail*, 1 
frd sibiols 111 till dislrii I if I'liwdi 1 11 i\*l ivliimiint 
III till bision of Indo \n,.li m i dm ilion \nd the 
tiKiliiim of iiistimiiin w is 1 1 hi md limb In ibis 

lay ibolll ibirti s bolds wik o, i n d loids mad( 
Jiosjulals (ons|ni(led with thi K-nli tbit ITn lu bieame 
a boiisi hoi I wind m 1 I iw ih Fm )u oid mitsnle 

T I iw ill Ilnnii w Is 1 misiiri ii' md h _i ml iry nnnie 
A Du In JoniNviisyi 

^l I lawali Him inidirwint inotlni bill •yptii- 
im 111 in tin fit Id of louindi'iii liidim louiiulism in 
tliiisi diys w IS |iis| I luwl) bom Iidu Rajii iHam 
Mohnn K'u hid sininl Iiis nilioiiili'tii iii,sm Samlwd- 
huiiiniitli motlii 1 moiiihiin i id Imlini Rtinissaiiu 
w is tin l{ont,u-l)o/tt of nwaikanith la.iiii Fin Siatr^- 
man tin iinil Bazar Patnka and iln (nil ami Mihtar] 
Cozttit lain imnlt later \ O lliimi m lollahm ition 
with Kaiiwai lailmian ''mi'h iniliitid i imniid n urn d 
f\i Jill s I in ml It w Is I 111 iM illi mpl md it y\ la 

gum I ] o)inlII iisjioiisi Tlniiii s \ iws on (duration 

and )1( Inn s ai* thiu m tin iihloiials of ilu 7 Vop/e y 

Frund (\)ir(sstd nnafiaid Tin loniinl w is ilntefiiie eer- 
lainlv a |iosti\e i ontiibii'ioii of flnnu to Tmliun jomnal- 
ism T all r in bis hfi In siuiid anolbir paper 

(iilitliil 'ifiay Fiatlnr', 1 ni i„ i/iiii of Inid- 

Hiiiit's tastes wen mim'ily yiiud Oitiubology was 
bis fiassion and botany liw sinnulalion In Simla he 
had a musi um of Ins own with imne ihm fiflv-tliousand 
Liidskiiis and with a 1 irgi number of yarious type* 
of egg Ilium was yen fond of txiiiiii buds especially 
'dodo (a bird once found 111 Mauritius and Madaga*> 
car bat which became extmt by the end of the ITfh 
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century), and he spent a lot of iimc to know whether 
the bird had once again settled in New Zealand or not 

Hume also published a hu},i book on his research 
ami studies, entitled Game-Birdi rn India It is an 
exacting work, but truly it is lovi s labour It leveals 
Hume's everlasting iiitirest in buds It is also said 
that he (ould unde Island tin language and the laws of 
most of the Asian buds I hi book is a store house of 
information on birds ind ean be tonveniinily placed 
beside Kijilings Indian Jungle-liooks In brief. 
Game-birds is anothei solul eontiibution of Hunic to 
Indian Ornithology 

Hume s ailitu li li wauls tin 1B17 ubellion is note 
worthy He always hi Id that the main tiouble of 
the Indian w is jioverly and it was the economics of 
pottrty and frustration wliith led the Indian peniplo to 
revolt igaiiisl a foreign lulc In 186fl he was made 
the Comniissioner of Excise and Customs m North West 
Piovinci anel while negotiating with tin Rajputs on the 
question of Sambar-lake slit he showed boundless 
affertion foi the Indian people with the result that he 
was transfeneel to the jiosl of a Home Seiieiaiv The 
finanrial poln y of I old Mavo als,, containid sonu of 
Humes suggestions Hume w is also sensitive to the 
lot of Indiin agi 11 iiltutisis and thus he wante 1 to ame 
boiati ilieir (otidilions hut he u gutted laii r on that his 
hands well not frei while in the servne In 1882 
Hume retired and after that date a new Hume etiurgid 
^ gay and happy still indnstiniu mil anihiliou*- Even 
at that agi bis ideili'-in was lofty and he was full of 
eneigy and tniliiiiisni lie set to work out his dreams 
with iCd] and industry unknown to the officialdom m 
India he founded tin Indian National Congress It was a 
te p by whieh he esim d the afleelion of millions of Indis 
end out of regard for him he is ealhd an Indian and 
the Father of the Indian Nationil Cengu s I hi idea of 
starling a national niganisation had liei n ihvi loping m his 
mind for a long liini ispeiiallv as a result if sorai ex- 
Iiemely unpopiilai measures of lord I yiton press leges- 
litioii i„iii ulliii i1 dahhhngs i icial disi iiminain n polity 
and Afghan iffiiis ‘All these nieasuris of itailion 
comhiniil witli tin Russi m mitliols of pohn npris- 
sion ’ to quote Wedderbiirn ‘brought India under lord 
Lvtlon within measurahh distanti of a revolutionary 
outbreak and it was only in limi ih it Mi Humi was 
iTisjiirid to intervene” 


the session Ranade and Weelderburn are two memorable 
names The principal obj^ls of tlie Congress were to 
eradicate racial distinction, to promote fnenddup 
among the earnest workers in the countiy’s cause in 
the various parts of the empire and so on 

The Congress then passed a resolution demanding 
abolition of thi India Council, holdmg of simultaneotu 
J C S Tjtainination in Cnglanil and India, admission 
of ill! ted meinbirs in the Impellal and Legislative Coun¬ 
cils the sepaiation of the exccutiyc from the judiciary 
The leadeis were quite profust in thtir declaration 
of loyalty to the British tbroni and of tin bltssings of 
British Raj in India Lord Duffiiin gavi a garden party 
to Humi and ot'iiT pionuncni If iihrs but in tin years 
to come his aiuiuih wa- coinphtily change 1 The 
British press was shocki cl Pall Mall Gazitic worte 
that Russian gold was iioiiiing in India and thi like 
It is generally piisiiniid that aftii IBS'S Humt 
disappiarcd from ihi scene but history has something 
else to tell He remained in Indi i till 1894 attending 
all the sessions of tin Indian Nitioiial (ongiess 
enthusiastirally I hi n he sailid for Britain Hearty 

faiewill w IS ,.iven to him at Bomb ly and it is a fact 
tint pioplt obseiMil ti ars rolling down bis ivis whili 
1ta\ing India a eoiintry wlieu hi had spent half a century 
There in Englinl h loiiud thi lihiial parly and led 
an aetive jiiihlie lift supporting ihi < lusi of Indian 
II di pendi IK f whinivir h* found an opportunity 
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Way Ciearid fou NA^Io^AI Movemfm 

1 fierifoTe in 1881 Ilunic ,^ave a elirion call to the 
graduates of ilu Cahiilta Univirsity in i soul stirring 
ItUii isking tor fifty men good ind trui silf- 

Ifss anel foaifiss, to art uiion tin eternal truth 
that stlf saitifiii anel unselfishness aie the only unfail 
mg guidfs In fitedom and hapjiiness ’ Lord Duffenii 
apfiroved of tins call After that Humi went to 

Fngland and mil Rijion I/nd Dalhousit and John 
Bright The Congress was to be held at Poona but due 
to the outbriak of chohra the venue had to be shifted 
to Bombay On 28lh Dei ember 188'v in the famous 
hall of leipnul Sanskrit College all the leading men of 
the oounliy well acejuainted with English language 
attend!d ihe conference It was a four day session and 
W C Bonerjec was elevled ns its first president but 
the inoying spmt behind it was A O Hume In 

all till session was attended by seventy-two 

mrn who “ileeted themsilves as delegates” Prominent 
among iliosi who attended the conference were Dada 
Bhai Niroji Phero/eshah Mehta, G Subramania Aiyer 
anil D I Waeha And among the officials attending 
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Tripathi’s Address at the International 
liSlKiur Conference at Geneva 

Following IS the text of spouh rlilntml 
|)\ ^lin K F Tiip.ith) (fUnd.il '^(cutan, 
INTI CM WoikcJs’ Dtlr-iiU liulia to 
th( 38th ‘scssidii of (Ik IntunUioinl I ihoiii 
Conhniuf at Citn(\x on (xth Tniit 19")') 

4 s T iiM to si« ik nn Ik nt i di >\mi to India 
Mr N M Toslii dud i f w di\' ico of i tir nt 
illirk Hr \) K oiif of tin foundtia of tin Indi in 
1 fllioiii Moxinnnl ind wis fin ''(mkIun of lli Al'- 
Tiuii I liidi T’^nion (onuii^-. tw u Hi diniinOi 1 tli 
Indiiin (UK foi n< oh i (inulii of » i(ntui\ ITi 

w IS i d( tin’ll to till I T O foi in iiu s< o^ md w is 

nil ml 11 of till (lOiiiiimn Hods \l In ii|st n i 
s (rnl Idiom 1 \)s win pissid in Tnd i md his 

onliilnilion to tin I I O w is loiisid i it 1 < TIis loss 

I is 1)1 in 1 Kii It I low lo till Tndnii lilioiii in a inn id 
( orumn to tin DirettoiXIuii rut s Ri j ( * T 
link T niiist I onni itnl ill tin Dm i toi-Pii iii i il in 
tin iMilltnl Ripoit III his lUsinlid Hi hi' 1 ) in 
thrr ipoloKi ti( di ut tin iiihiiil md tli in nni i (f 
s jnisintition i il ditfiis fioin liis pi\ioiis ii|oitii, 
n\ol\iii(r (oniini hi nsi\( sutMi- of woild i m ids Rut 
I tliink In luiil not h< his liiitmmi of lihoin- 
iiianifcdiii nt iflitioiis m tin ioidi\t of tin on int- 
lo sjiuUion md with iifiiin i to tin iliiniiind 
f itiiH i-iiniis fiindmirntil Itiinkinfr T llnnk if thin 
iin world instilnlion wlinli hi i (hlt^ to sui\(\ 
woilrt tonds with I \Kw to K'lidin^, min - mind to 
In ihinRinc fiitiiii it s till I I O Hinu tl 
flint H woithwhilo 

Tn 1 niisliih iniUsi- ihr Dm i toi-Gi nr i il hi' 
iinlid out how tin woi’d st md- it i in w nn of 
lomii onriKi whin mm mhriits woild powii how 
ho ntiifil iind the potontinl piodtntni nmhmi of 
hi world has bi'Honn so \ I't tint it i in iiodiiii 
woild iiqiiiii'mins mini liini- o\ri tliioiiRh thr 
mplnmrnt of oiih n fnction of tin woild's woikme 
opulition, nnd st mda i htth indi i I'li i i' to whiih 
'I lo go Till iiobum is vi t n litlli obs mid bs 
i iM'tinn of nitionnl bniiiiis whnh iiniude thi 
10 donomii flow thi bilaiiii of pnmonts qnistion 
I low tnoduotndi ind piirrh>ismg powu onr \ I't 
ions of th( world and so on Yrf thi piobli n is 
mistakabh rloni to thinking mind« It is hki i 
1-0 dim poisid ox01 i flat lountn'sjdo whnh would 
flooded if it burst Wisdom liofi in londiicting thr 
nt-iip watrio to iirigato the loiintivsidr tint loth 
i\ issist o loh other to prosiieiilx Tn otliii words 
1 woild lannot lontmiie nnv longer without the 
list danger to ds politieo-eeonomii existenee, to 
I tin this nitifien 1 division into devr loped and undir- 
'tloped legions Edhfi human wisdom will lai e 
the barkw lid areas through planned dexelopment 
i measurable spaie of timi tow irds living stand- 
Is obtaining in developed regions, ot it will bring 
own doom 

For this a vast flow of capital and technical 
ow-how IS necessary from rleveloped to undcr- 


divfloprd loiinliiis Somr assist am r at present is 
being given bid in eornr irison to llie r<ipuiements 
and the mgrniv of thi piohlcm it is rxlrrmrly 
mragif Thosi who i m givi sirm xit lo believr 
tint till nioblmi < m h obid bv mildiiv might, 
md tliriifoii spfin to bi num intiri'tiil n giving 
issisliiKi for mild Ill-Ill mil aimimint- i ither than 
fo! ommon di \ itopnii nt Tf mvbodv hdicvis that 
llir iiolihm (in hr soUid thiough mildiiisin hi is 
living n a fool’- i iradisr lliir i- onlv oni w iv to 
solvi it 111 if I- bv till (onmui (It \ r lo] nil lit of Ihi- 
iindeidi \ (l(i| ( d n gions fhio igi| thr i i oling of the 
irsovmis of ill Iho r wlio hi\i -o tl if t'li quirKrn- 
ing drsiii foi till will-biiiig of \ i-t nil e- of hiimin 
being- now -tirpid in qii iloi m-iiv md hiingei 
mav 111 mil I ifoii it lioil o\ 11 m i nndisirable 
1 ' V oliilions 

Pon-i qn iillv flu SSI I in It I > hi given 
wdhoiil inv stiings i tulnl Tin w iilil j oldiialh 
ml up into nati ml -oviiiignti - win li i ixticmeK 
iraloiis of iiiidin i idsiil mfliiiiKi Unit rr othii 
'iris wlmli 1 ivi vit to 1 omi fill md tlieii onh 
dommting j is-ion i f ii nilmnil mdiprndener 

Naturally tlii-r ana- wruld foige anv foreign assist- 
anit if Ilex itb thil tin- hid stiing' dti hrd Smie 
It IS fleai tl It till il xilo, m n' of 1 i kvx ml anas i' 
nerrs-n^ not oiih foi tl i sail if lh ointii s them- 
srlir- tilt also md iqiiilh f ii tin d xilo(id aieas 
til is-sislanif will li i\ ( tl le w tlioil sfnngs -pr tdv 
and s|nntintou- 11 must br ii ogni-rd bx goxrrn- 
tninfs md nilioii- i- it i- dn idv le ogm-id by 

tliinkris- fh it thr diviloininil of 1 i 1 w ml mis i- 
neierssiiv mil mgrnf m thr intiii-ts ot tin woild as 

i whole 

In (.tilani quartris howixii tluir s i- \et no 
sufficient 11 illsvlion of tin- Tluv uiiiim thin own 
prospentv' md ex) eet othris to do tin simr This 
dtdudc is hr rn of n hdnf lint ihiir piosperity is 
enlireh of tlioir own nuking but histoix tells us 
till! It is thioiigli till -1 iihii of the lolonirs and 
then mdustiKs Ihit t’i Industiiil Revolution of the 
18lh and Ifltli icnluiiis ind (on-rquenlv the pros- 
peutx of til Wi'l xxtir bmlt iq Thi louniries 
which owe thin piospndv to tin iOlh ridutx' owe 
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It to UlO two gioat Wills when they built up then 
pioduchon jiotmtidl bj iimming ntutial while 
capital and ‘know how of otlui istabh'jhcd oouidiuBb 
wolf tiigigcd in (le'-tioying IhemseKe* 

Thenfoic ])iO''i)cnli inwihru !■< a piodiut of 
idspifeily cImwIkii i' iniitli is of the iffoil in its 
own pU(< looking It tins inobUm fiom tins point 
of \ low w( hut to (oiidudf that the piospcious 
litojili owt il !■> 1 (lull 111(1 is i (itbl lint tlu\ mikt 
adniuilc sniifitis to bung pios))(iilv to logioii' 
whinji hid 011(1 (o li sKiifactd for ihdi good 

Todu oloiiK iiid (h pindilulo, aic (Tn*appcai- 
uig Jlu mil oiiiitiKs iiising into indiptndtnet will 

110 long! 1 gft 111 liiurfit of t\i tolling olhtis to build 
U) lluii iiodiKliK poliiitiil tlnoiigli oloiualisni 
\iitlui will lli(\ gi I il thioiigli 

wais 111 will h llui mighl miiiiu 
mutiil Ihii do not disiit ino- 
IKiili it till (iwt of othei- Till 11 
wl it '-hill lh(\ do il till i unit 
to linoiiu 1 lo-pi ions? In ihi 
Iit'ini (tmu&i if tlu\ piod 1 t 
foi (\poil till uli mud oiiiiliic- 
giiuiibh thil i low w igi ( oiioiiii 
is ioin]>(l ng mil 111h with thiin 
11 till i t lodii I loi (In ho 11 

111 i ki I ihis 11 liudK lb Dill till 
IModllds '( llls( of h<k of ] 111 

dusiug ]owii Till N ihi dill mini 
ol uniiilni ( I'll- iliniiid (\j in- 
sioii of [lodiidioii igiiii I ) I null ti 
f\])aiision ol w igi s ind i ui li isiu^ 
jiowpi ioi oii'iimi lion oil I gloliil 
scalt bitomes the problem of this 
lg( 111 (|UI'll(M Is slid' ii li 1 \ 
i\ I dotu (iiongh to I i kli it ' 

Most unfmtuiuiih In woild 

lonlinui to bt diiKhd into iiinlii- 
ilh ho till and u ii lOii-, ] 0 \i(i 
blors with mo I d( idh ivi i] on ol 
mass ( 1 ( nil tioii ] oist d ig iin t 
t idi 1 I 111 I \ i( 11 om]d( X I till 
Iji I n I ilk-, ol iggits ion II mill 
mint IK indiilgid m Hut iiu- 

boili witii a ,<-n^c ol mstoi\ will 
11 dis( till! till two (lonoim 
SI si tills f i< iiif, ( adi olhti hue 
I onii to si u so III it oni amiot 
distioi till olltii ivillioiil di tiov- 
ing both In till (onifxl tin onli 
solid on Ills III ejtiig Ihi nufs 
sds of till o \i 1(11 ( of both Co 
t\i tiiiu do s not nil iii tith smw- 
liug 111 till olhii fioiii 111 own 
doimtij 11 lots not im ui mm 
loliKinii of lull oihri II me 111' 
ajipil (I itioii of 111 Til (( sjK of 

both si stilus with inuliiil lOsjH t 
On ( this fi 1 Is Httpiid bi both 
tamis ill! 1 in-f of liiision will 
diSiipppai ind insl Msomits of 
m inkind now tied up m w ii rffnts 
oould 1)0 litod for rconomi'i dtii- 
lofiincnt and i (onstqu(?nt solution 
of tilt Worlds ills I hope- Ihd 
llio lout-Powir ConfoK'noe it tin 
siiini lit will su iLt'ed in iroepting tht 
fxd of o-(xibtence and in freeing 
tht woild fiom the fcai complex 
so that economic issues may be 
lai-kled 


Em ope developed through the saenfiees of tolo- 
nies Amcuoa do\eloped lliioiigli the suciifiecs of 
w iis How shall Asia and Afiua eli'idop'’ Urn answci 
Is lliioiigh tht loliintnii siuiifiees ol riiiope and 
Anicnui, nil tliiough wai or tedonialisra but tbitngh 
loluiiliii siU-dtniil 111 llii diiiloiul tountiies 
so tliil pul of the ( ipil d nid ‘know how in ii bt 
divoilotl to (1 idop till bukwiul i t is ol tin world 
die d jowiis wliidi hold the dr lull ol Ihe woild 
m then | ilm ui todu on liul AVill Ih \ li u i 
gimid wisdom i iiough to si i tlu futuu lud i I 

itiotdinghV j 

Ilir Due to -(, ii i d lus <li i us e d lli tpitstion 
of woi 1 (i-( ni| loi I itliluns m fli hinitnii woild 
of I iiln linii w is whin Itu ii'itiii wi one ol 

( 
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iiiaater anJ blavo Later it becami one of masiter and 
(ivant Aftci the IndubUial Itevohitioa it became 
>ne of emplo>ci and woikd 'loday, liowever, the 
\oikei baa iiupiovtd niditally, iiioiully, cultiiTallv 
nd oiginisationally Ift liii ddclojiid a pi I'-oiiahh 
l(( l»i.s buomo lijc ((jual oi tin niipliopi I’olilji il 
I own ins fillin into Ills }i lUd-j, iii tin dimmiiins 
li'oiigli till vole, 111 ( oiiiiiiiiiD'.t lullutiKs tlnouah 
( di( t itiiisliip 111 iliL iiilitiiiil “so 111, nnpKi^ii- 
1 iikci ulilmnship In-, d-o undiigoni i diiiigt lln 
n 111 1-1 mi>loM I 111 -. iiulK ilh di q |it u< d iiid i 
ui Kpliud 1 )> tin mill mi I, mIui Is himsi it an 
iiiilom Jill woikn ins l)((ti Kpliml b\ in 

lUliiuMi ^\li(i iiil^ I ipi il to till iiiiploMi il not 

k turn in piiMindifi lln dislnn I imi lulinin I'n 

inkii ind till 111 111 igi iiK nt todi's is oiu oi dium 

I III I til in kind llld till I Ill| loM l-l lllJlIoM I llllllOll 
1 1)1(11 iipli III l)\ tint ol 1 o-piiiilK isliip 11 ~unii 

(lunlijfs i( Hill till 111 )'-, il it is| l)()^-niir 1 , n In- 

I pi III d 

I Ins 1 till mot 111 oliii ion II \ ilinigi tin i m 
lid (oniini It 1-, slioMnig it^i it ifli liiilU m 
iikii' lioii-'iiiir iiiuiiiiiis, woiKiit, iiid Iniii};; niiid- 
III (oUniiFiin liolidi\' \iigi' s, uiiiK-, t 

ilnl 111 till I I lint lids il'i) til dilliiiii i IniMiiii 
Ill 111 df nil 111 uiil till wokn Is ')! omiiiir mn of 
~ n 1 dill r til 111 kind 

till ini-sn iig im||ii\ii imdi i t iiid il ii 1 In 

idjii^t, tml till liiilk 111 111! (inili>\iis il i\ siill 

1 1 ili'L till' ill (ioiid II I ■'111 111 111 im il \ lo) (d 

iiilni-. 111, (Mil lion II nut \ t inn i jili d lo 
iiiiiimimiiil ') ilni 1 litTiinin ol kind iillm 
ol digiii dill nil 111 Is ill till iiionnii Moiki 

>\\ lui liiiiin-' Modi in idi i ln\ n i 1 i I tli 

I iilliipid III M ul 111 ! iMjlId and \ I't till Is au 
11.1 igimsi till 111 i-t 11-isi I \ ml Hid I iiploMi- 
ki 1 (on(f|l 111 111! tiiidil ind llii indusiinl woild 

dilllfl till 1 ll lllgl Mill 1)1 I |s\ 111 1 \ ollll 1(111 11 \ 
i tiim Mill shoM In Indii tin ihsiiiditj of lli ' 

II Ion ills 1 ) 1(11 II di'i (1 ind lliiM s ii 1 II il I 
Il IKIlilllK m P II h HIM III mIiiJi Mill l()lll till 

(III m (iiiploMi (oiuiiu U\ 111 ! modi III !iimi_ii 
' 'I' Put I o-initni islii)) Is sli'l I Icing mu ofi 

imu Ins (iin, mIkh tin indiisind s t iq ol i!i 

I '•1 onld 111 so Kcisi ihii (a) tin Moik i-iiiiiii„(- 
il 11 1 itioii-liip mi'dd 1)1 nt'li (d lu 10-1 util i liq 

111 ! loM(s( MOlkll sliould III dill lo IlM to till 

Il 't iiiiiii ol till I idilc I III man igi nil nl iliimis,li 
I in illation (i) tin tniiung ol Moikn- Midnn 
ii'ti OI (|s(m1i<i( sliould b( uilomdi ilh pio- 
d loi siiili 1 lisp, Hic.1 ((/) 111 winking uid lumg 
nlilions Ul Milfiii nil isuii', lonqiiidili simdinls 
•Id 1)1 pioMildl lor till MOlkll mil tin niinigi- 

i’’ X jiitv tint fhi 1 L 0 Ills o fiM (liiiu - 
t-i I into dni'it (ontml willi tin dntitoislnp lonn- 
nnd tnow with i loloui tmr If il lould louu 
I nioii diiPit lonta, t with tliini, imlnps tin 
'•'•b lot in IhoH couidins iiiigld im|iio\i ni ni 
‘ I' I hope the I L O will ri disc lU dutx ti 
boni all ovei tin woild md not In to lonfin 


its aitivitiOfi to buiail iigioab out ol pulili al ]iii ludue 
'Jhe I.L O la i pemuasm uitli(i tin i i m i m 

institution, 1 sa^ again, and I hopi tlni llio i who 
ale tiyniji; to utilise it foi ion m pmi i-i - Mill 
di sist.— J L O N< u s 

WHO's Sixth Year oi Activity 

Co-opeidtiun and mutual aid in health 
field me leased in 1954 : 

In Vi'A the •Riiild Ifidlth Organ iwlion (WHO) 
tompleii d Us sixth >iai ol iristtnti Niaily 330 majoi 
heultl) pioji Is in 73 counirits rtetixid as-i*-tancc from 
ftlH) luhi >iai the saniL tunc, iht, OrganuaUon 

inadt further iiro,sris-s in thp task of establisliiu,! 
^iniidards foi drugs and \accinn, in lo ordinating 
isiarth and in di m loping training faiilitiis for hi alth 
lit r-onnel 

Ihi'i (dll' inurgt fiom the 200-pagi Annual 

Ripoii loi WA whiih Di M (/ Landau, Dircrtor- 
(..iiural of die Uoild Hi alth Organiialion submiUcd 
o ihi Iigiith A^orld llialih \ssi iiibb opiniri,. in Mi xiro 
t lU on Ma> lOlli 

lilt t'-inlial aim pursiud lu NX IIO in 1951 

(iiiaiutd dll sin ugthening ol llie iHiiiidiiini structure 
III iiiihlii liialth sUMits HI ils Miinbii 'stalls latbil 
dun slimi tuni c impaiiuis In hid, tin fail that 
II untiies inaikidK inirid'cil ihi ii lequtsis foi WHO 
In Ip in wuikiii„ I III Jon„-iuni idaiis fm the devilop- 
iniul of thin s, nici is lon-.uieitd lu l)i Laudau m 
Ills lULioiliietioii III the Aniuiul Riiioil aa die most 

iniouia„,in„ aspi t if the lujui-ts imutd liy the 

Oiagui/itioii last >tai 

Anolhtr imporl iiii di m lopiniiii in the Diiectoi- 
l-initdls opinion is the glowing, attaehnu nt of Member 
Stalls to till idea ol iiiteinational co o|)(!atiou and thiir 
■nitU'ing leadiiiis- lu undtilrki ] nil ad ion in sulvuig 
|ii obit 111- whirh iftu t inoie limn oiie country fhe 
Viinual 111 poll lists a numbu of suili joint undertakings, 
among them tin Intel-Vnii iiean ( iiilit oi BiustaUbtiCs 
HI (lull till lU-iiiial L<illi,-t of Nursing, in Egypt, the 
mil mi I (I (Oiiisi 111 ] M iluwtiik- iiviinus in Luiopt, etc 
Ill H IH SeIUUUs is nil IlU-l) 

In older to -'ungihen national Inaltli sirnces WHO 
tiiljs to inirodin e is-iniid inoasuris and techniques 
into du pciiiianiiu oigaiijzatJon ol the lountiy These 
miasuiis ill jHIII on tin Iml of di \elopment of the 
iointr\ and its health organi/jtn n Ihi Annual Report 
(oiitiin iiiant Inking ixauijiles of the work larncd 
ut Miih WHO jssisian t m wuhly difieiint areas, 
UK liidiiig till “s r Vsia ie,.ion 

So/H/i Jtii 4\ia llii N(H0 Regional Office, 
(lulled in N M Delhi is lespon-ihle lor an aria 
loinpiising Mchnii'tan Burma, Lt\lon India, Indonesia, 
Nijial and ihajlaud In tin se sevin countnes the 
Oiganuaitnm wa- ahli to a-sist 66 health pnigrammes 
la-t yiai ts S3L of the poimlaiion of South blast 

Asia liM in inial aieas and lian a low standard ui 
luiiig till i-sintial nitd is to puuide basic health 
‘■itMics foi suili areas. 
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As a step towards meeting this need various kinds 
of lural health units art bung organi/rd by the govern¬ 
ments From a modfst start, with emphasis on 
environmental sanitation anil on matnnal and child 
health, they an giaduallj bung txpanded as resourres 
m money maluial and manpower permit 

WHO assisttd piograiiiints for maternal and child 
health control ol <onmiunKable diseases and for the 
training of health workers aie being integrated 
piogressncl} into the geneial public-health services Basic 
rnvironnuntal sanitation remains the most nnpoUa.ti 
iingle problem and plans have, been made to give mor" 
Bssi tanee m soniation to all the countries in the region 
Ikmmnc and Education 

Appr. xima. ly 40^1 of all health piojuis assisted bj 
WHO last year were naming progianimes designed to 
meet the eiitical shortage of all ealevorits of healtb 
personnel So far sinet its imepiion m 1947 WHO 
has awaided ove i dlOO fellowships of whieli 667 wen 
m 1954 The lendeney is to place* a high proportion 
of fellows feir stuel^ within then own region In 19 j 4 
regional fellowships aeeounteel foi 68 per eent of the 
total awaiiied Astde from e Inmus savings jn travel 
costs these regional fellowships have the idvaniagc of 
enabling students ie> learn under conditions similai t< 
those 111 then own lountiies so that the pieKcss of 
ailopting knowliilp,! Tiepiinel bv tliein to tbeir home 
envnonmint n e isiei 

rtNANeiAt I’eisnieiN VMI f i)( T AnOIMTION WITI 
oTiine Aci vcirs 

Tlie iigular budget of 'V^IIO in 1954 amounle 1 ti 
W1,9Q<> OkTO In lelehtion 128 Iwalth pioierls dirpctlv 
involved m the eeeinoinic development of varie.us e ountrics 
weie maele peissible by an alloiation e.f 53 977 400 from 
IJ N Fe clime al Assistance Funds Joint woik with 
UNirEF continued iii all helds relating to the health of 
rhileiren WHO also eo operated with FAO in nutrition 
meat hygiene anel roonosts with on 

fundamental edueation with TT O on occui.ational h. alth 
aelivities and on the hygiene of seafarers and fin illy 
with ICAO on the sanilTtion of airieorts WHO Press 
Release 

Twhnical AHsislanco Mission Takes ^ 
Geologist Irom India to the Amazon 
Valley 

Pieif ( ilinmi Miliiekvin m Ineliin geoleigist, 
is iiniving ill Bi i7il lliis mouth on n tdehnii il issis- 
tTuee missiein feu the Ihiilid N’llieiiis T’diienlionnl, 
Snenlifi me! C iiKiii il Orgim/ition to vvoik on a 
stiivev eil niineul tesoinees m Ibr* Ann/ein Villev 

Piof AI ill iili \ ui s iiiissiein tomes iindri Uncscos 
sliiit 111 the Tnitiel Xihous woild piogi iniinr of 
tee lime il issilinee foi e emeimie de \ e leipine ut now 
opriiting ill inoie lliiti 90 eoiintncs In Bi inl, he will 
joii t TTnileel A. itions Foeiel suel Agiieullure' Oigaiii- 
/atiein te mi weiiking with (he Bri/ihui goveiuimnt 
on ell V elopnif nl of Ihr Amaron icpon 

Pieif M ilmdcv in is on Icivo of absence liom liis 
pos| H he lel of the eliiailmonl of geology it Anelhn 
Ftineisitv it W Ut nr m South Indn He leeintly 
he tele el m Andhra Uniypryity tc?am prospeetmg for 
mule 111 lesouicos in the Godavdii Delta in South 
India 

Before lommg the university in 1945, Prof Maho- 
devan had been with the Hyderabad Geologieal Sur- 

Pnnted anti published bv Nibaran Chandra Das, 


vey for fifteen years He is the atilhor of more than 
100 rtseanch publications. 

Prof Mahadevan, who will be stationed at 
Manaus, is the fiist Indian national to be sent by 
Unesco to Latin America as a leehnital assujtauce 
txpcit —Unesfo Niua, June 30, 1956 


Independence Day Celebrations of Israel 

I lie beginning ol Lsiacls eighth ycai ol sUteh*>o^ 
Wda ofiieiilly inaugui lied on Mount IJeirl in the pie- 
seuii ol btveial lioiisand ptisous bj llu 's)>eakii of 
Hu Kntoset (I’l'liimeul), Mi Aosel .Spiiiuik 

In i shoit iddiess Mi bpniwak suit tint now 
that the Jewish j tople bail itluined aa lus iiitu to 
its own. laiiei, it w i* its duty to leiiiembti the d i> ol 
tlie renew U ol ils iietdom in oielei to deepen oui 
ipputialiou td om indi peiidt iiee and to inspiie us 
lo pieseive^iud build up oui blile 

liaditioiul (.(iiuioiiy ot IndtpiuileUet Day eve 
vva* the visit ut the Diplomahi t oijis to the Piesi- 
dent to < ougiatiil lie tlie Pie side lit iiid tlie bl iti on 
Hie OL<asiou Jlie good wisliii, ol llu ( lups were 
(onveyid by its doveii, M Piiiie Liigim Ceilbut, the 
lieiiih Ambissuloi M Gilbeit w i-j Keoinjidiiieel by 
the UnbaNs.idi)is ot tue it Jhil uii, llie boiiet Union 
end the Initeil Stiles, the Mmislets ol Belgium, 
Biazil, Bulgina, the fvi theilands, bwil/eilauel lUd 
Augosltvii, the Diplomatie llepicseiititive ol Giteee, 
and the Ghiige^ dAlliiieo ol Aigeiiline, Austiulia, 
(anidi, Chile, t/eihoslovaki i, 1 ml lud, Hungaiy, 
Italy, Poiwul, Ruiuauii, bwielen and luikey 

A speeial thanksgiving stivice was held at the 
Atshuiun Nyingoguf m Jeiusalein at whieh Chiel 
Rabbi 1 H fiii/og deluded an ludfpendenee Diy 

llUhfslgC 

Biuadeists to the nation wett iiiaele by bolh 
I’lesident Ben Zvi and the Piimc Mmihlci, Mi Moshe 
bhaiett—A/'(«6 jiom Israd, June 1, 1965 


IVicdical Discovery in France 

Ini-ATMIM OF BiOOD DISEASES 
llu* Medieal I acuity of the* LJnivtrtiity of Pans has 
just awarded to „ii, of its Professys Dr Jean Barnard, 
a jinze of two inilhon franes The Bcientific and 
medical value of Dr Barnard s distovcries is not of 
course, to be measured in terms of money The prize 
has been awarded^ more especially, for Dr Barnards 
contribution to the treatment of Leukaemia, a virulent 
d sease of the blood, for which no cure had so far been 
known Di Barnard is the sole scientist who has 

siudie d the disease with the best results, and the book 
which he published in 1948 with the title Diseases of 
the Blood (Flamanon) is well-known in medical cirdea 
throughout the world His methods of treatment, which 
have been published in the medical journals and more 
especially m the Hospital Weekly, were communicated 
to the Third International Congress of Hematology 
which was held in Rome m 1952 The discovery foi 
which he has received the prize, will orient the treat¬ 
ment of blood diseases in a new direction —Nfws from 
France. 


Pinbasi Pioss, 120-2, Uppci Cnoular Rd, Calcutta 
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III ling til 

mill nls 
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Ills it 

tl ( 1 1 

11 1 Mu la 

in I’ Ini 

on llie 

30th 

t .'ll 

I III 1 

^ lim is M1 

Ol It d to 1 

1 t\ c i yjii' 

(ssed 

mil ! 

1 11 

H ill him, 

' ol tlu 

N i ion il 

Flig 

Pi 1 

llld lit 

thus 





Ml ^(liiu t-dui 1>1 (hfic h< no inittiko 1 

(> not <Jii if lOO(K)) 111 I mifliun ptojili havt to 
< (or II 1 iiiaiuiii (li honoui of ilit Nutioria] Fldt! ’ 
11 )( i(|()il ^(>(‘^ fmlbii to si\ 

III dll 80 -iiiiiiut< bpciili 01 cdMondlly inlerrupttd 
(listurlianci s indtid by a •-Ktion of tfu f-allunnp 
Ml Ndim Slid It wdb a inattir of shanu that wink 
^ ibha Ira Rai holding aloft the National Fla^ 

111 Cjoa in tin fan of bullLtb it was diishonoured in 
llihar 

‘ 1 ho t who iiisuh llu National Flag ait tiailors 
Old should bt punishid 1 do ml eair it India is 
hstioyed in upholding llu lionoui ol its National 
i lag 

Vnd finallv, in dtsirihuig tlu iiiint ilit\ ol a 
*ifin of iiumh s udtnis, Ik upoiird to ' i\i 
nnkfd thus 

Mr Nehru baid la students had gom to Delhi 

to lepieatnt then cast They foigol Delhi was not 

I’aliia and wiie antsted at the Dtlhi station for travelling 
"illioul tickets What shame ' ’ 

fiillv mdoise till roninitnts and sintimints 
otiliiiifd in lilt ibo\t s](((h, as tt his httn itpoiltd 
Ihtit (in be no pxtiisi fot itidisiijiliiit and iin- 
hiiibudh iji iiisiilt to 0111 flig Is 111 ofliine tint 
I oiihl l)( ipgaided is moital 

But his Pandit Ni lim stopped to think as to 
even affrr eiglit ynrs of fietdom, heie in oi i 

I'Ti 1 ind, such in indignity lould hive biiii offiitd 

oui own young hopefuls This offline should no 
•lie bern possible even if they v*cu iinlttfeici 
"I s which they were certainK not Matiti of faef, 
'I 'oiild not have been at all 1 ktlv to happen in f 


lusti IK 1 where the sturdy peisanl has a deep- 
Kotid his spnsf of piidi in the National Flag as an 
inldi m of oui lilnity ind an emblem of the lifelong 
mil II OUI ml sidifjd ol those tint fought for it 
It is only pus ible wliiti the allow youth—and 
giown up I’liilislitiis —(in h( conuptid by unseiu- 

I ' I II ell M 1 ion st ind (I izy j jlttn il finaties, 

w 1 w ill ly iiivihiiig o -tooii to do inylhing 

luihmii im thought about ion iipiin t , if only they 
Ihuight lilt action oi sptpclj would tmbiuasa the 
I uty in powti To them hbcity or honour of fht 
\ itioa IS I whole dois not eount it ill Vll they ire 
loii'e ous of is poyyei, jiowei for then puty, and 
leisoiiil powti foi thimsehis yviihin the paity 

It IS ( isy for till m to misguide the half-edueitcii • 
ind unt’luking And thin mfiuenie his led to widc- 
spiuul mcluuplint and a dteto it^ and totallf 

disi std condition of Hit mcntel piouss amongst a 
\i i uunibei of the liter ite lowneiuople 

Piiidit Neniis Cinenimeut h is done nothing to 
mill) I this ji owing fill Inditd it in i\ bi 'll d thi 
till Goyiiniuiut I is htlpid thi woik of the dia- 
iui)t)omsts lliiougli its giobs neglect of the masses lu 
llu mittiis it iiliK uion ind Mentil and Moral 
Milt III Ml 1 il V lints todiy, m Fitc Indn, is at i» 
In low 11 kill thin it eyii his bun in om histoiy 
lit Pmdit Nihiu Ilk a few thoughitiil pir«on.s, out 
eidt his coitnt ol ofiiie-setkmg and jiiotit-hunting 
yisiiHii utd hi will find that to be the buth 

Take the east < f education Todiy the iieragc 
man fmd' it c\en mon difficult to cdueate his 
thilditn than ei ei before It is niori difficult to get 
them ailn ittid to piopei schools, when iial educvtion 
IS inij IItill and il is almost imfios^ibk to jiiit the 
i-ddun 111 the charge of teachers and tutors yyho 
111 diMfcd to the cause of education llu old class 
of leatlirs and professors, who led < dedicated hfo, 
and imbued thiir students with a sense of pioper 
moi il values and ethac al bases, arc dying out due to 
outiag=>ous neglect of the Government 
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Education itself has been taxed by the Finance 
department, in the imposing of a higiier Excise duty 
on paper. The agile genllemcn in the Finance only 
thought of a crore or so of rupee.s, they did not 
consider the fatt that the cast of paper m India, which 
we claim to be a civilized country, was already pre¬ 
posterously high, nearly 500 jier cent of pre-war. No 
civilized couiitr.v would have taxed iiaper under the 
circum.st.anci's, we would senturc to say. for education 
meaiw jiaper primarily, without taking into considera¬ 
tion these basic facts. 

Pandit Nehru tia.s held up—quite lightly—the 
magnificent exainj)le of Subjiadru Bai. But c.m he Kiy 
that his Government or he himself, has gnen a 
moment’s thought, prior to the Patna incident, as to 
how to uphold t.lie .shining exaiiqile of .such sairifice? 
We would say, on the contrary. 

Goa and the British Press 

The altitude evinced by the British Press on the 
Gna issue calls for outriglii condemnation not only in 
India, but also outside. We are not objecting to their 
freedom of expression, but we object to their freedom 
of telling lies of varnishing the truth, of expies-ing 
calumny. Against whom ? Against a senior member 
of the British (,'onimonwealth in the region of Asia, again-.! 
the most economically developed and politically stabilised 
partner ol the Coniiiionwealth in South-East Asia. 
We confess we can understand the atitude of the 
American Press and their public, but wc cannot under¬ 
stand the attitude of the British Press. The British 
Press is not only consci vativc, it is being exceedingly 
unscrupulous so far as Indian affairs arc concerned—^no 
matter whether it is Hyderabad, or Kashmir or Coa The 
entire British Press—both the Conservative and the so- 
called liberal, with insignificahl exceptions -dance to 
the same tune to condemn u-s whenever the slightest 
opportunity arises. Today of course liberalism or 
lukewarm politics has vanished from piactice and it 
exists onlv in ideas and in that respect ii is no wonder 
that the Dberal Press has to close lanks with the 
Cowservatives. It seems, however, that the British 
Press is required to dance to the time of Ame'^ican 
opinion, but they oiii-heiod Herod even there. The fall 
of their empires, the crumbling of their imperialism, 
has undoubtedly maddened the British Press, and has 
deprived them of their .senses of right and wrong. India 
undoubtedly misjudged the British mind when in 
Pandit Nelwu waxed eloquent in his defenre for the 
continued membership of India in the Commonwealth. 
Il is Eire that seems to have really understood the 
former overlord and she has rightly cut off all 
connections from the Commonwealth bccausi* it is a 
Coninionwcalth of the British nations whose conservatism 
(lies hard even in the face of changing conditons. 

The chameleonic attitude of the British Press in 
its condemnation of the Indian attitude towards Goa 


ks however, understandable in one context, and it ,, 
the fear complex. India’s guilt before the British Pp„ 
is that she has demanded the liquidation of foreign 
colonial pockets from the mainland of India, becauk 
India thinks that colonialism is an anachronism m a 
modern world that professes to stand for democraiK, 
rights of the nations of the world. But the British l'u>s 
cannot but condemn India in her demand for iln 
liquidation of (xilonics all over the world. To suiqiuil 
India will be suicidal for the Briii-h iiileresls, to lit-lp 
liquidation of their remaining colonies. 

The Aha SintAnniaii and the Nalinii has (akin 
!i (lifTcrcnl altitude m thus mailer. No wonder lii.ii 
paiK-r w i(g.iid('d as a black .slu-cp in the context oi 
the trend.s of Briti.sh and Amcncau journalism. \\h. ’ 
will liaiipcu to .Malaja, what will hajipcn (o Hong¬ 
kong -ociiis the niglilniarc that sc( ms lo iide il i 
.Jezcbcl.s of British jouriialisni. 

Facts About Portuguese India 

Tlic ,s-o-(allcd “I’ortuguc'C (.)\iisc.i,^ Enijuu" m 
India con-isN of only three tiin loothoids on t'l 
\\(.--'iin -eabouid of Jn.lia i oiupiising an area of 
.square luihs wliidi is iiinabited by 637,591 ptt...ui!- 
of whom only 1.079 ate either Euiopean or of Euro- 
pc.an origin. The iiopulalioii of Indian birth wus 
036,153. ’Ihe Hindus numbered 388,488 and the C'lru- 
ti'iiis 234.276 'J'lu-re weie only 14,162 Muslims iIk'm 

True to the imperialistic tradition, the PoilugiiiM 
coloiuali.'ts made e\ei-y effort lo ke(i> the people ii) 
Ignorance . As a result nearly 88 pei cent, of the poopli 
were giniially illiteiale. TJie iXTcentago of peopli 
u.ulmg and writing only iii Portuguese was only 1 4.t 
|i< I letii while that, ju Indian languages wa.s more than 
HI pc'- (ent. 

The Slate letemie Rs. 24,778.358 in 1953 wa- 
'ilmo.sl double the figure in 1948 when it w.c 
Hs. 12,711,629, thu.s signifying inbn.sified cxiiloitaiicn 
of the peojile This interpretation of the growth oi 
State revenue would be confirnud when one lookid 
Ht the figures for expenditure on the import of aim 
and ammunitions in the colony. In 1948, such ex- 
jienditure amounted lo only Rs. 42,000 but in 195) 
it was Rs. 2,934,000—almost seven turn's the 1948 
figures. 

The economy of Goa was greatly dependent "ii 
India. About 100,000 Goan.s were living in India. 'Ihi 
remittances from the Goans in India kept the Gi'iia 
oionomy alive. In 1951, only a little over 41 lakh.s of 
iiipees had been remitted from Portugal to Goa wiluh 
the amount remitted from India wa.s Rs. 68,035,241 
Of the 247 .sliqi.s eiitonng Goa in 1951 only 2 wcu 
Povtiiguebe. 

Capital Formation in India 

Now that India is on the thrcshhold of a Sccentl 
Five-Year Plan, it is just in the fitness of things that iht 
country should have an idea of the rate and the volume 
of its capital formation. The annual rate of capital 
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formation gives the idea of the pace of industrialization 
of the roiiniry and ensures a stock-lakinj; of our resources 
and their proper utilization. The rale of capital 
formation ia admittedly low in India, in comparison with 
that of the We.stern countries. The rale of capital 
formation in the UK and the USA exceeds iiioie than 
20 per rent a year of their national income, whereas it 
is as low as 6 per cent in India. Tlie result is low 
per cniiiia annual income and the low standard of living 
The fiisi Five-Year Plan had the ambition to raise the 
annual luie of capital formation by about 20 per cent, 
of the additional income each year. The internal 
ie"-ouices thus generated liy the piocess of development 
would be snppleiuenled to some extent by ext'’rnal rc- 
-oiines Hy J%,>.56 national income, it is estimated, will 
have pone up to alKuit R*. 10,000 crorcs that is by 

about 11 to 12 per rent, above the estimated level foi 
1'950-51. PrcH-eeding from the level of Rs. 10000 croics 
reached at the end of this five-year period, the rate of 
progress in repitd to national inrome and ronsiini|iuon 
vtandaids could be attained if from 1056-57 onwards, 
investnienl is stepped up each year by an amount equal 
to .50 pet cent of tile additional output. This mean» 
that 'the rate of saving as a proportion of total 
nation,il ineonu’ will have to go u|) from .5 |)c‘i cent in 
the base vimi 10.50-,5d and (ii per cent . m 105.>-,56 to 
about 11 pit lent hv 1%0-61. and 20 jier n nl In l')67-6fl 
After 106860, though the rcsoutres devoted to investment 
will continue to go up in absolute terms, capital formation 
as a i»ro|ioitinn of national income will not be raised 
beyond 20 per l•.■llt. of the national income On these 
assuni|ilions. /ic-r rnjiita income can he doubled bv 1077 
f.e. in about twenty-seven ycais. and i on-iimplion stan¬ 
dards raised by a little over 70 tier >' nt ovti tin 
1<).50-.51 Icvc'l. 

During the first three yeais ol the fiist Five-Year 
Plan, the net domestic capital foimation improved hv ovci 
22 per cent. -According to an c-stimale prcpaied bv the 
Cientral Statistical Organisation m ccdlaboration with the 
Economic Wing of »hc Union Finance Ministrv the 
volume of eapilal formation in 19.55-51 is jdaei d at 
Rs. 719 crores as eomp-ared with Rs. 589 erores in 19.50- 
51 (base year of the Plant. The improveineni of Rs. b'lO 
cTores in eafiital formation has been aeeouniecl foi largely 
by the public sector. During Pl,55-.54. the total net 
capital formation in the public sector is estimated at 
Rs. 277 crorc's and this coin|>ares favourably with Rs. IW 
'lores in 19,50-51 and this is an increase of as miieh as 
39.2 per cent. The private sector also records a capital 
formation of R.s. 44.3 iTores during I95.'l-5'lv as against 
Rs. 390 crorcs threm yc'ars ago. and ibis represents an 
advance of 13.6 per cent.. During 1953-.5-k the net 
domestic capital formation ha.s been estimated at 6.8 p'i 
"'ni., of the estimated national income of that year. 

The following table will give the estimates of 
'icinieslie capital formation during 19.53-54, as compared 
"ith those for the preceding years : 



(In 

crores of rupees) 


1948-49 

1950-51 

1953-54 

l^nvalr : 




(.omlruction — 




Urban : 

39 

97 

123 

Rural 

52 

64 

81 

Impiovtment of lands and 



ionsini(tu>n of irrigation 



works — 

61 

72 

63 

Agricultural and 

other 



implcui|ent<4 and 

am all 



eiittTprises 

45 

51 

65 

Mining and manufactming 



enterprises 

60 

57 

61 

'J'ransporf 

35 

49 

29 

Total Pnjate : 




Cross 

:m 

703 

786 

Depierialion 

291 

313 

344 

Net 

vri 

390 

443 

(ron-rnmcnt ; 




Cro's 

2(H) 

262 

,319 

D-piecialion 

47) 

63 

72 

Net 

1.54 

IW 

2ii 

7 iihj i'll 1 •.iitKnt : 




(be- 

781 


1 135 

Depreeialion 

3'57 

376 

416 

Net 

416 

5K*) 

759 

The ml (loiiii‘-til 

1 1 apital formalmri a- piuinlage of 

national inionn was 

5 J jier 11 III. 

, in l9K‘5dt. 

5 3 |)i‘i 


i<nt, in 1919-.10 ; 62 ju i vuu in 1'a 5051 : 6.7 pei 
vent, m 19.5I-.5J . 6.7 per ei m m ]‘r52 5.5 and 6.8 pti 
1 eiii. in 195 l-S-l. 

1 be above estimates have been dnived on the basis 
ol rommodity flow apiuuadi. 'I lie gio-s fixed capital 

forn .ilioii has hi v n el.t-slit.l into haildiiigs, roads and 

hiiilges other eonsliinIron ,invl works tia'isport equip- 
n'ent. and nuehinerv and other equiimient. The pubTu 
sector tti< ludi s Onttal and Mate Uovernuieiits Port 
Trusts. .Munieipalilies, Dislriel and Local Hoards Improve¬ 
ment 'Trusts and \ illage I’aneliay als. The capital for- 
nuitioii in the imhlie sector has been estimated from tlie 
liudgei clocunienis anil otliir eonneeled publications giving 
details of ixiiendilure intutied by them. 

That the gross domestic fixed < apital formation in 

India expressed as a pticeniage of the gloss doineslie 

I>iodiiet at inaiket pnics is low can he indicated from 
rtbe following comparison with a few other eountrie- : 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Ausiialia 

2i).7 

24.3 

24.8 

.30.6 

25.9 

Huiina 

15.1 

8.7 

10.3 

12.0 

15.1 

Ce) Ion 

6.0 

8.8 

10.5 

11.6 

13.3 

UK 

12.0 

12.6 

13.1 

13.1 

13.4 

Indian Union 

8.3 

9.1 

9.3 

9.8 

10.0 

In computing the 

eapilal 

formation 

Defence 

capital 


outlay has been treated as consumption exiienditure of 
the Goveintnenl. While eoiislruelions, such as dams, 


canals and wells ate regarded as iapital foniiation. expen¬ 
ditures on forest fire protection, eradication of pests and 
on rescarcli, etc., are incluxled in consumption expendi¬ 
ture. All purchases of financial assets, such as shares of 
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piivate industrial roncirns rtf have been excluded 
The estimation of private fixfil idpital formation is 
broadly placed under thie* he eel'' its (1) evaluatiein 
of con'struction (2) evaluation of inelir,tneems proeluetion 
of nmchinory and equiptte.nt anel (t( ans1y'i<- of iieipeirl 
of machinery and eepiijennni Ainnj* tla« the d tfi 
about imports are fairly conipii licnsiie hut th'' data I'l 
respect of domes'n <mt]mt aiiif eontiuetien uie exlreliely 
scanty 

Rice Production 

The Commonwealth L<onomie Committee m its re¬ 
view e)f woild f-ia n e tops has reee tied that the eooler 
regions of the tvoild aie now ii ikiiv holier yields of rite 
than those attain'el in tiei,iii el linils dial n ostly eonsiiine 
rice Italy Itaels amoiu the rici-| rodtitmg counliits of 
the woild with an ace nce yield of 26 6 cwrt per acre 
Austialia eoino' next with 2> ewi per acre This is 
followed hy lapm with 21 6 e vl pel acie the US with 

14 ewt pel ae 1 ind fji /il with 8 ewi pci me In 
comparison \.iili iliise Tiiii i ohtniis 7 6 ewt per 
acit riidilancl 6 8 iwt pi me iiul the yielel in liieli e 

15 oitiv 6 1 cwl (er ii II i- not inililei itnijieiatuu 

that eiiitiihii' 'o h ilei iisults sa\s the Com- 
I I'll hut III nsiM mil II i| 1 iiielhods of lultivatim 
and widespii il iisi of lee eel si tils auil feitili-ers art 
I liii fly iisponsiLli foi the hi ii i yields The lale ol 
lilt yield pri me of linil n Iniii is cxtiiiiiih imsit - 
laelo'y 1 lie In 1 \ \e ii I’l in ha inaitt a coiisidir- 

ihli piiVe t nv II is ex' iism i iiltieatioii lice in this 

(oinilry and tin Si, oi I 1 ivi-Ai u P'in must cndeavoui to 
dm 11 Its ti emu I i s ml ele\ liioin iiiti iisivt i iihi 

V iijon lilt ]ii<ilii< I n ef ill 111 'nil a diiiin I'lil-TiS 

was 2 12 110 I II ns s "unsi 2 /6 i iim ion n I'lil 
)1 I 111 I '1 111 lie I 1 lui I'on in Indn diiiin ili ye o 

l**>l ')5 leek line iiia in Tii u in I W I 15 i gil 

while lit ivy rainfdl and flooe's in the northern ili In Is 
tnil eontiii’ioi ihuUr-ht in soulii i) ill liiels liainptit 1 
the sowin,. iiiel I in-plaal lion id li li luliimn anil 
winter paddy Out ol tin t til slioiltd! oi > 1 nnl 

lion tons till I I o St Its ate nnti 1 f i tie iily "> 1 

niillicin tolls 

Acioreling to lln estimates e>j the Conn nttce the 
woild oiit)tul of 111 111 lyj) )l outside ( hiiiJ w IS *,() 

pel cent ahov the iie w ir live! In I'Sl-'es u It hi 

deilini 111 proelueliin is mliialiel 1 lie woild iiei 
harvest for is e stimaii el at 2 el iniliioii Ions ol 

loiigh nil The Jiarvesl is 2 7 per < e ti less thin th' 
previous years leeorel cto|> anil about 1” jn t i<iit ah ive 
the fiost-wat average In 1951-54 the total acreage 
eiulsiele China reeoraeil a use hv 9 million acres to 
about 193 million acres Ovei hall the arreage outside 
China lies in the ( ommonweilth tiic greater pait being 
in the Indian Union In 1955-51' foi in tance both 
India and Pakistan hai' a reeoid are i under net 
cultivation totalling 101 million acres and this was 

nearly one-third above the pie-war level for the sub¬ 


continent In recent years, bowever^ there has been 
cxinsidcrcdile increase in rice acreage in Malaya and 
Thailand, the latter increasing the area nearly twice 
as great as before the war Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Korea and Formosa have aho expanded their ncc 
aercage but the incicast in Burma Indo-China and 
Japan is msigniiicanl 

llu exfiorl of me in post-war years has declined 
eonsulerably tn ioanpaiifcon with former yiais In 
1951 there was the hvlksi po^t-wir export of rite with 

I 8 million tons hut this was less than two thirds of 

the pre-war aycrage anil shipmenls smei hive been on 
the eltthnt Before llu wai eouniiii of the bouih 

Hast Asia •'Xporlcel well over 5 5 million tons of rite 
icpieseining thereby ihiit-founh of Ihi world trade 
but the (xpori diopp el to i nlv 2 > million tons iti 
1955 Mlhou^h Biiiiua lias emeigeel i- the laigis| 
txjorler of liee in posl-wai yens ‘-hipmiiils from thil 
ee uiiliy yvtri only J iiiillioii tons u! this iijirevented 
e i( tl 11 I of i'll jii w 11 level Only Tiaihnd main- 
t '1 I'll ilthoii,,h he )ieak year was 

1 e Illy in 1119 L\piits from Iiidi)-( lima lonti- 

<J 10 t'e e line while riiiiii i n i el hi i iite exports to 
11 * w 11 pi ik 01 111 1 ly <009(1) I II- In 195 1 up to 
Jui India Ills t y| lid m ulv 5<<HX) tons of rii c But 
111 l< W of the deii tiling floods tl it ai hemp, huile I 
ti]> i_iiiisl her nf'i i i isle in pioviiiits by ihe fun s f 

II tiiii shi slioul I ik< < lilt c n 111 the niltii of exiion 
e f 1 II e so 1 to fill I 111 ho>ti„i nisi h ilu uiiiiiliv 

Sugai Piodudnni hunabid 

\lth Uph liidii Is the sieeind liip.(s| sug,.ii ii 
jjiduiiiig loinliv 111 the wollil li( I pioduitioii of dV'ta 
sugar IS inui li he'ow Im iioimal lequitimnis I li 
pie u ion of sUp I was 10 01 lakh tons m J9)3-ol i 
apani t 11 1 1 d h l< is in. lOiiSl aiiil 11 83 likb ton 

III 19 >152 ilii di line is ordiiiaiily altriliulid to ihi 

line aeiiaQi liiviug diofiped ficim about 4ti lakh acii 
m 1951-32 to about 36 lakh aiies ui 1953 54 ftiib wis 
luilhir aereinuatiel hy llit ihvitsion ol a laici cpiuntiti 
of sugaieaiie Ironi suga'- to gm whieh commanded 

Jig'hei juues Ihe i onsuinpn j,i on the oihfi liaiid wii 

Slid to liavi swollen Irom 11 7 lakh tons in 1951-52 i< 
lo 6 lakli tens in 1)52-51 ano 18 2 lakh tons in 195 - 
54 As a icsuli of tlus falling piodurtion as again > 
rising cmsuniption lime was a defitil of sugai in th 
country 

The Development Council for Sugar Industry m ') 
recent meeting al New Delhi has decided to set up i 
joint committee of the Indian Central Sugar Cane 
Committee and the Council to formulate a programiw 
for inclusion in. the second Five-Year Plan The Couned 
has been asked to estimate the requirements of tie' 
country for crystal suger at the next Plan and suggest 
ways and means of achieving the target The countd 
at Its last meeting had recommended that the production 
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target be Axrd at 22.5 lakb tona, to be attained by 
increasing the installed capacity of the industry from 20 
to 25 lakh Ions. This may be done by expainlnig the 
existing factories or in.stalling new units or partly by 
establishing raw sugar refineries in the country and the 
matter is under the consideration of the Council for some 
time. The Council is also eonsidciing the suitability or 
dcsitabilily of stejiping uii sugar production by shifting 
or rehabililatioa of factories unsuitably loeaied or lying 
idle on account of inadequate supply ol eaue. 'I’lie 
Council did no| aiqnove the pioposal for setting up of 
refineiies to (over u|t liie addilomal eapaiity for the 
second Plan. 

During 10.>1, 16 factories weie lying idle and 20 
were unsuitably located. In the case of some of tlu'sc 
factoric.s, prorluctinn will be iios^dilc if pioipcr mcasuri s 
are taken [or dexdoping cane euUivatiori in their an’us 
of opi-iation. The techniral effieieiK y of stigai faeloiie.s 
in this countTy is on the lower side wlieii compared 
with that ol faeiorics in the more adcaneed sugar- 
produeing lountiies ol the woild. This is due to lire 
fact that most of the technical personnel do not possess 
the requi-ite qualifications and training and as a r’'uU 
are not aide to effiet imiiiovements in tlie, piodu(li\e 
eapaeil) of the facloiies. Tlic .sugar industry m Inilia 
calls for eaily rationalisation. in India there are 170 
sugar farloii'S employing 92.000 workers. The iiiiniiuam 
lia-ie wage of the woiker \aiies fu> n Rs. I,") Ui 30 
I>er month lu Bombay to Rs. 8 to 216- in 
Andliia. In 1'. P. and Bihai the mini.mini wagi inelusivc 
of dearni'ss allowaiiie lias le en fixed at K-. .i.i p'T 
moiilh. Tbe deaiuc's allowance |iaid to the woikers 
in Oiissa, Madhya Hhaiat, .Madhya Piadi'li, \i'cst 
lieiig.il, Bhojial and Bombay is iicrording to inc'omti 
groufis and ranges from Rs. 21 to .'ll 12- per 
month. In \iulhia. Aladras and Tiaxani orc-Coehin. the 
deaiiless allowance is linked with tin- cost of licing index. 
The rale is 2 annas per point of rise. 

U. ]’. and Biiiai aeeoiint foi alxiul 6(’ per cent ol the 
laelories and neaily 7.5 pci cent of tlie labour force 
employed in the indie try. 'The oilier inipoitunt sugar- 
producing Stales aie Bombay. Andhra and Madhya Bharat. 
The. duration of the crushing season vaiies consuler- 
rably in different Slates. It ranges from 121 to IfUl 
days in, Biliar ; 101 to 176 days in 11.P. ; 116 to 176 
d.iy.s in Bombay and .')6 to 9,'l days in Andhia In oilier 
Slate.s the duration of tbe erusbing season xarics fioin 
US to 196 days. The .services of all tlie employees, 
except a few technical hands, clerks and workers are 
terminated at the end of the season. 

Ayriculiural Labour in India 

The Government of India condueted an enquiry' into 
the socio-economic conditions of agricultural lalrour in 
India in 1950-51. The survey is said to be the largest 
ff its kind in Asia end was eonducicd in three staaes, 
iiiniely, the “General Village Survey ” the “General 
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Family Survey” and the “Intensive Family Survey.” The 
reports of the first two stages have already been 
published. The report of the third and final stage of 
enquiry based on a survey of ll/lOO agricultural labour 
families is recently imblished. It contains data on 
employment, uneniployrrienl, wages income, cost and 
standard of living anil indihtcdni-si- of agricultural labour 
families ealleited fiom each of tlie sainple-faniilics, 
interviewed every montli during the period. The survey 
was condueted on -eienlifie principle- of stratified land'iin 
sampling under exiieit giiidanie. 

-Aerording to tbe suivey lejioit. the av.'rage annual 
ini'Oiiie of an agiienituial Liboui family in India i.s about 
Rs. 417. Of flits 61.2 fivr cent is derived Iim.h 
agrii'ullunl wage-. 11 9 pir enit fiom iion-agiiculliiral 
labour. 13.-1 Jill eeiil fiom cultivation of land and 10.5 
jier eeiit from olhei souri'-. The North-West liidii 
claims the highe‘-t aveiagi- income of Rs. 6.51 per year 
per family, and South India has the liiw'csi average 
annual ineoine with R-. 3112. Region-xvi'c, it i- Rs, ,551 
ill North India Rs .506 in East India, Rs 391 in W'st 
India and Rs. 417 in Central India. 

The total wage bill of agricultural families in this 
country is fdared at Rs, .5:)9 core, a- agaiii-t a total 
national income of Rs. 4 801.1 iTores from agriculture 
oiliiT than filanlutiiin and this woiks to 10..5 per rent 
of tlie total national ineoine finni agriculture. Tlie 
survey reveals that tbe per capita income of an 
egiiculiural labourer was as low a' Rs. 101 per year 
as ugdinst the pir eapila annual iiuona ,\liiili wu- Rs. 
261 ill 19.5.5. '1 bus. tlie -liaie ut the agi ii iilinial labour 

families icpieseming 22.7 ]H '1 ci ni ol tlie total numb'T 
of families in the Indian I ii'eri came out to be 8 3 
jiiT rent. Ill Maiiris. 'Tiavam me-tairliin. Bombay. 
Aladhya Pi.nli sli, Madhya Bliaral and Oii--a, majoiily 
of the families fell in the income tange of Rs. 100 to 
UK). In, U. P., V^’e-t Rerigdl. Bih.ir, X-sam, Saure 'lira. 
iKaja.stlian and the Pun tab. the inconii' range of the 
familiis vanes between Rs. .50.) and 700. In Ptp u, 
foity per eiiit of the families In leng to the income 
groui' of Rs. 901 and above. 

The con‘umptiou cxi'cnditnre is the highest in 
North-West India with Rs. 674 pei vear jier family, 
and it is the lowi-sl in West India vviih R*. 392. 
(iential India has an uveiiige exinmditeic of Rs. 420, 
while Nortli India. Fgi«l India and Soiilh India has 
Rs. .518. Rs. 6:8 and Rs. .597 i.-j.cc t,\elv. In this 
respec. Slates in India have suikiiiu difTtnni,-s Out 
of a total expenditure of Rs. 4!i8. find alon,' aceonrils 
for fi.5 per cent. AIosi agrimliural lamilies have to 
face deficit budgets, the aveiage jier lamilx bmng Rs. 
14. The exjienditure on elolhing and foolweii account 
for Rs. 29 01 6.3 per cent, of the total expenditure. 
There is practically no eximndiiuie on housc-rent and 
repairs, fuel and lighting, as the agricultural labourers 
mostly live in kutch/i house. 

According to the Enquiry, nieti formed 55 per cert. 
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of thr agricultural labourers in rural India. On an 
average, an adult male worker keeps himself employed 
for 189 in the year in agriculture and 29 days in non- 
agricultural labour. The number of days of employ-* 
ment is the highest in North India, being 289. It is 
245 days in Cenital India. 224 days in East India. 19t> 
days in West India, and South India with 181 days ha-- 
the lowest nuirdier of days of employment. As regards 
the einido} ii'ent of women, North India leads with the 
highest number of days (141 days) of employment for 
women, followed next by Ctiitial India with 141 days of 
employnu-nl. The number of days of employment for 
women is 139 days in South India, 116 days in West 
India, 115 in Noilh-Wist and 12.1 days in East India. 

On an aveiage an adult remain^ without wage-paid 
employment lor about 82 days a year. Even for the 
remaining [lart of the year, the labouier always faces, 
the unceitainty of being gainfully employed. Ne.uly 
16 per eiiit of the laboureis throughout India did not 
secure wage-paid employment all througli the year. In 
South India, unemployment is relatively high involving 
about 20 per cent. of tlie woikcrs who remain unemployed 
for 115 days during the year. Unemployment among 
the agricultural labourets is aJso equally high in West 
India where they remain unemployed for nearly 11.3 days 
a year and the number of days of employment is the 
highest in North India where they remain unemployed 
lor only 44 days a year. 

As regards the lemuncralion of workei-s, the aveiace 
daily wage of an adult male casual worker is 17.5 annas 
for the country as a whole. The average daily wage 
for a woman workei is 11 annas. About 1.3.5 pei 
cent, of the man-ilays worked by men is paid for at 
rates less than annas 10 ar.d at the same rate women 
have to work for .56 per cent, of the man-days worked 
by them. An agricultural worker cams on an average 
only about one-third of the wage earned by an industrial 
woiker. The aveiage daily wage of a male industiial 
worker is 54 annas and it is 17.5 annas for a woman 
worker. 

Indebtedness among the agricultural labouiers is 
widespread in. the country. Of the total agricultural 
labour familie-3 nearly 45 per cent, are indebted, the 
average debt per family is Rs. 10.5. In South India, 
the family indebtedness is Rs. 102, in West' India it is 
Rs. 108, in Cential India Rs. 103 and it is the highest 
in North-West India with an average debt of Rs. 335. 
The total debt of the agricultuial labourers in India 
has been placed at Rs. 80 erorcs. 

The expenditure on, clothing and footwear constitutes 
nearly 6.3 per rent of the total expenditure and it ia 
liigher on an aveiage in North-West India. An agricultural 
family spends on an average |Rs. 30 or Rs. 6.5 per cent, 
of the total expenditure on the services and miscellaneous 
group of expenditure including items like, tobacco, betel- 
nuts, bidi, cigarette, washing soap and medicine. The 
expenditure on these items is the highest in South India. 


U Nu on Qoa 

The daily press on August 21 carried the following 
item containing the clear and forceful remarks of the 
Burmese Premier on Goa: 

“U. Nu characterised events in Goa as the ‘kind 
of spark that can lead to a conflagration ’ 

“The Portuguese hud no right to be in India, he 
declared. 

“ T do not want the importance of the Goa affaii 
to be underestimated. U is the kind of spark that ran 
lead to a conflagration,’ U. Nu said. 

“ ‘Such a serious problem cannot be solved by accusing 
Prime hlinistei Nehru of being a Hitler or a dictator. 
Nothing ran be more absuid than to atcuse such a man 
who told bis Parliament that lus (iovemment would not 
be provoked by the killings (by Poituguesc) into 
ii.ilitary ai lion against Portugal and that he would try 
to seek the lian.sfer of Portuguese India, the last foreign 
teiriioiy in the eountiy. by peaceful iiuaiis,' fi. Nu said. 

“Declaring tliat Portugal had no right to be in 
India, U. Nu said, in his o|iininn Poitugal’s ipsi-.tencc 
to stay on even long afler the British and the French 
had withdrawn was an amazing political piienomenon. 

“The Burmese Premier said : ‘Not only Mr. Nehru 
but also those who are Asians will not he able to 
toleiate colonialism, whether it is by Portugal or any 
other country ’ 

“‘What IS needed at present,’ U. Nu said, ‘is a 
eonrerted effort on. the part of all ix’aco-lovers to bring 
the Poituguese and Indian representative together to find 
a peaceful .solution of the Goa problem' 

Pandit Nehru on Goa 

Till* following luw.s iijiptaied in the daily jircss 
on August 21: 

“Sitapur, Aug 20- Prime Minister Nehru addicssed 
the Counril of the Uttar Pradesh Congress Gommiltec 
for 70 minutes this evening. 

“Shri Nehru is understood to have referred to the 
Goa Satyagralia and said that the movement was an 
intricate pioblem involving international complication. 

“The Goa problem, he said, had to be solved bv 
peaceful methods and there was necessity of self-rc-traint 

“He said the Government of India was taking .steps 
for earjy liberation of Goa. 

“Shri Nehru i.s slated to leave observed that recent 
demonstrations at Bombay did more harm than good to 
the cause of the Goa liberation movement.’’ 

Radhakrishnan at Durgapur 

The Vice-President delivered a short but. exceed¬ 
ingly apt sficeeh at the opening of the long-awaited 
Damodar Valley barrage at Durgapur, wdiich wa.s i 
very impressive and successful ceremony. We give an 
extract from the report from the Statesman of 
August 10; 
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“Durgapur (Burdwan), Augttkt 9.—Over 6,000 people, 
who had come from the eurrormding areas, shouted with 
joy aa Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President, opened 
the Durgapur Barrage, designed and constructed entirely 
by Indian engineers, and water from the controlled 
Damodar rushed into the inigation-cum-navigation canal 
on the left bank of the river here tliis afternoon. 

“Dr. Radhakrishnan, who dedicated the barrage to 
tlie people of India, said it would help to iirigate 100.000 
acres immediately and 1.3 million acres ultimately and 
transfonn ‘a valley of devastation and sorrow into a 
valley of jHogiess and prosperity.’ 

“The function took place in a pavilion erected on 
an embankment bc.side the barrage. Standing on the 
dais and invoking the ble.ssings of Cod, the Vice- 
President iiresscd a switch which opened the hia<l- 
regulalor gales to allow the pas.sagc of water fiom the 
river into the almost dry bed of the canal. 

“Dr Radhakrishnan said that after Independence 
the countr>'s first necessity was rehaliilitation of refugee*- 
Next in importance came the stepping up of agricultural 
production. The construction of tliis bariage was a 
step in that direction 

“Auempts were being made to control flood'. At 
that very moment, the jieople of C.P., Bihar, North 
Bengal and .'\.*'sam were suffering from the ravages 
of floods. ‘We appreciate the great courage and 
determination with which they are standing up to these 
natural calamities. It is. iheiefoie. very es ential that 
in the second Five-Yiur Plan we must do out utmost 
to bring about a gi eater measure of flood control ' 

“The second Five-Year Plan, he .said, should not 
lie regarded as a Coverniiient Plan. It was a national 
Plan in which eveiy Indian should lake pride (Inless 
economic freedom and social rehahilitalion went into 
the content of political democracy, it could not be said 
that ‘we have attained political frciHlom at all.' .Measure# 
were being adopted to biing about u social and economic 
leiolulion in the country 

“Pointing out the dangers of caste and provincial 
jealon.sics and conimuiial rivalries, he said these impeded 
the march of a country. Those associated with the 
construction of the baiiage had demon.stralcd that it 
was iiossible to subordinate these evils in the larger 
interests of ILe country. Men from different parts of 
India were here eo-oj>eraiing and endeavouring in a 
eotiimon purpose. 

“There was a time in this eountry when people 
huilt sacred temples. Today, the alleviation of human 
sorrow, removal of poverty, and improvement of the lot 
of people must he regarded as a .sacnnl task. This 
■vvas a secular form of sanctity. 

“Recently, many Indians had vi.sited different 
countries and had been impressed by the pas.sionate 
fervour, sincerity, and dedication with which the people 
there were working for their solidarity and uplift. 
Stupendous improvement had been made under u 


different form of government. ‘Here also, though our 
methods are different and though we believe in, 
democracy, the same fervour, enthusiasm and national 
dedication will have to he generated among the people.’ 

“A Welfaie Stale should not be cotiteni merely 
with the advancement of the material well-being of the 
people. History showed how many Welfare States, 
which had econoinie prospeiily, justice, and equality, had 
descended into the depths of degradation and the horror 
of coneeniration camps. A Welfare State must also be 
interested in lai.sing the moral and spiritual standards 
of the Jieople. The country exjieeied fioni every citizen 
not feehieiiess but e£Bi*iency, not grudging work but 
dedicated serv'icc.’’ 

Corruption in Services 

New Delhi .si'cnis to bivi woke iiji at last to the 
lamiuint eviK of coiniiiiiou in (he I’ublic Services. 
But unIc'H u C’cntiul Miin-itry vvitli a feiirle.'S and 
.staunch j'er.-on at the head j# put in charge, nothing 
much will be achieved we fear. 

“New Delhi, Aug. 6—To fight the evil of corruption 
in imblio services each Minisiiy at the Centre will 
hereafter liave an oEhcer of at Ica't the status of a 
Deputy .Secictary to be the Vigilance Officer in that 
Ministiy. 

"lilach Ministi'y will nominate its own officer under 
this procedure, the initiative for which wa^ taken by the 
Home Mini--ter, Mr. Pant. 

“The Vigilance Officer, according to a Govemment 
Press release, will hinction under the direct conirol and 
giiidanee of the Secielary of the .Mini-lrv coii<*crnciJ aud 
will conccniraic on previ-ntiiig and puni-lung corrupt! 
jirailiees in the Mini-tiy and its attached and subordinate 
offic es. 

“It is fully lealired, the release .savs, that the battle 
to root out the evil of corruption has to be waged on 
many seetois and in a variety of ways and that the main 
effort and iuiliative iiiusl ionic fiom williiu each Ministry 
and Dejiailment.'' 

Conflagration in Morocco 

The daily jare.sa of August 21, carrii'd the news- 
item given below. It is a hind example of the evils 
of eolomah.sm; 

“More than bO jieople weie killed or wounded, in 
French Morocco to-day as violenci* flaied up throughout 
the Protectorate according to reports learhiug here, 

“Bigge.st oiilhreak. which marked th,- «-cond 
aiini'ersary of the exile of the Nationalist Sultan 
Mohammed Ben Y'ussef, w.as in the .\llas mountain town 
in Kenifra where the eoniniandei of .'>.(KK) Fieneh troops 
claimed to have caused 60 casualties among rebel 
tribesmen. 

“Today was picked h> the Nationalist' for anti-French 
demonstrations but French officials had hojied tension 
would be eased in lime by yesterday's Paris decision to 
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begin consultations on Monday with leaders of all the 
Moroccan parties. 

“One pers-on was killed and four were wounded in 
a clash at Rabat this afternoon. No further details 
were immediately available. ^ 

“In the villages of Boujad and Oved Zem, 180 miles 
south of here, six peojile were killed including a French 
official and a Fieneh policeman. Police opened fixe on 
small groups of rioters in these villages. 

“Reports here said that paialroopers dropped into 
the Atlas mountains during the night after riots in 
Kenifra which cau'-cfl 14 deaths yesterday, scaled oft 
the town and ordeied the tribesmen to surrender. 

“A paralroop heuicnant was shnl and anodier 
siddicr fatally iiijuied as they tiled to Mna.sh thiough 
barricades.’’ 

French North Africa 

The weekly news magazine TiiiK for Angust 21), 
carries a long lojxnt on the i (lullamalion in Nortli 
Afi'ca. We givi' extr.acts below: 

“Violence that catuc close to actual Warfaie blazed 
acioss French North Africa. In an K.’iO-milc are from 
Constantine in Algeria to Ca'ablanea in Morocco, mote 
than 800 were killed and thousands more wounded in 
a spteadrng, .sporadic rehollion that brought the wrath 
of Islam elose to the shoies of Europe. The uprisingt 
threatened to cut off Fiance's cast rolonics in ccjualorial 
Africa. Moie than .100 niillion Moslems were already 
feeling their impact. Ironi Senegal In the C-lebe-. In 
the eye of the storm were 20,00'J Americans—airmen 
and their families stationed at the four Strategic Air 
Command bomber basi-s in western Morocco.’’ 

“In I’aris llieic was shock and alaim Preiiiier 
Edgar Fautc, who had appointed an able man to bring 
peace to Morocco and had then hung back from fitting 
that man put ihioiigh the reforms be demanded, 
condenmed ‘this terror and -avageness ‘ and gjimlv warned 
of Flench rctiiliulion. In the Moroccan catiilal of 
Rabat, his appointee, French Resident General Gilbert 
Grandval. wa‘ shocked at the Moody eollaiise of his 
efforts lo^ win a c’onipromise. 

'■‘The man who ariived in Morocco a month and a 
half ago with the ardent desiie to re.store order and 
peace by fiieiidsliiji has a bioken liearl,’ .said Grandval. 
‘ThcTc is no motive that can excuse such a cume.' 

“Day hefoie the fighting broke out, Grandval had 
rushed hack to Moioeco tiom Paiiv with a special 
invitutioii to the nationalist Ic-adc-is, asking them to 
meet with the Fiench Cabinet to woik out a compromise 
He cause CrancKal had won their tnisl, most nationalist 
leaders aeee])i( <1 this lasi-imnuic offer. But though the 
iiuiderales in Mororeo uiged calm on liieir impatient 
pcM pli'. the extremists would not be stayed. As so often 
before, the Frcmeli cone es.sions came loo late. 

‘“Tile scc-ds of revolt bad bc-en sown over 4'i yeais 
of French insensitivity to the political and spiritual 


longings of North Africa’s Arab peoples. France gave 
North Africa toads, hospitals and the’works of Voltaire, 
but n«t the political liberty it demanded. The spark 
that ignited the violence was slruelT one day last weak. 
It came on La Dale Fatidique (literaily. the fateful 
date). 

“It was the second anniver.sary of the dethronement 
of Sultan Sidi Mohammed Bern Youssef as head of some 
9.000000 Mot ocean Moslems On August 20 1953 the 
French bundled Ben Youssef aboard a DC-3 and exiled 
liini, ostensibly to ‘save’ him from bis own pcMide, 
actually because he supported their demand for more 
political fieedom .So flimsy a jireicxt was an insult to 
North Africa's faithful. Morocco’s urgent nationalists 
flatly relu'eil to accept the weak and wizened olcl man 
whom Paris foisted on them in Ben Youssef's place. 
Ben Yous-ef, never very popular as Sultan, became in 
exile a martyr. 

‘The Fieneh were dismayed and alarmed. Since 
lust month's riots in Casablanca (Time, Ju’y 25), 60 000 
of their troops have been standing guard in Morucco, 
but moie. appareiilly, were needed. Fio'ii its limited 
reserve^ in Europe, the Fientli array ili w a battalion of 
marines and a company of security police to beef up the 
Moroccan gaiiison. It even look sjiace on commercial 
airliners to felcb liiinclieds of .Senc'gale-e NCO's from 
their units in Fndo-Chiria. 

“There were other uprisings in Rabat, Marrakech 
and Fez, bul ilie worst fighting bioke out wheie it was 
least expcrtiil: among the Beibci tiibes. Lean, eagle- 
eyed liorsemen who aetepi the- authority of Islam, though 
not all of its piaclicc-', c£., tln-y cal wild boar the 
Beibers me the- deseeiiclani, of the proud indigene's of 
Alma's norlhwest corner Many Briber tidies held out 
against tlie Frerach uiilil as lale as WJl, bul since then 
their Cacc/s (eliiels) have aeceptc-d Flench gold. 

“The Fieneh encouraged Berber hostility to the 
Moioccaii Arabs us pan of their gcuieral policy of divide 
and rule. Two yc'ais ago the Beibers were persuaded 
to Lack up El Gluoni, the cunning old Pasha of 

Marraki'ch, who aclc'd as France's agent in the removal 
of Ben Youssef. El Glaoiii has teamed up with the 

right-wing elements among the Fiench colons in Notth 
Africa fo delay and sahnlage Gilbert Grandval's plana 
for reform and self-government. 

“An ini(ioitaiit segment of Herbns liad now switched 
sides. ‘There is new hoire in Morocco,’ the Berber 

Caids wired Premier Faure rc'ccnily. ‘We respectfully 
ask you to pul an end to the El Glaoui myth . . . . 
There is no question of accepting the Pasha of 
Manakeeh as the chief of the Berbers. They form a 
part of the whole, the Moroccan people.’ But when the 
French continued to teniiroiizc, the Caids told their 

Berbers to saddle uji. 

“While the French army had its bands full beating 
back the Moroccans, othci fanatical Arabs saw theU' 
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(‘hsoce in Algeria, North Africa’* richest province and 
legally a part of France. 

“With perfect timing, gangs of Algerian fellaghas 
(rebel bandits) raided French police stations and 
Rtoimed the railroad station on the ouiskirt-, of 
Constantine (imp. 119,(X)0). fourteen Frenchmen 
standing at a bar were blown to bits by a bomb. The 
fellaghas called themselves ‘The Army of Libeiation 
they were joined by uiban terrorii-ts known as ‘Death 
Hattalions.' The rebels swept through dozens of French 
villages, burning looting and killing. Scores of French 
civilians were knifed or torn to pieces befoic the troops 
swung into action. 

‘"Pitched battles broke out in half a dozen Algerian 
lown.s. It was impossible to count all the easualties, 
but reliable estimates langed as high as 560 dead (460 
of them rebels) and iKxsdjIy thousanils injured. 

“All told. La Date Futidiqne claimed tlu' lives of 
scriie 650 .Arabs and 200 Fteiuhmcn. French North 
\fijca was in flames, and at week's end iheie was still 
no knowing how far the flaine.s would spread, or how 
I hey would be put out.” 

Events, in Sudan 

The daily pi-ess earned repoils about a mutiny 
among.'l the Sudanese troop.s m Lower Sudan. The 
following extract fiom Timi for August 29, gives the 
ii'U'kground ; 

“The Sudan moved closer to the pledsuies and 
perplexities of freedom. In Khaitoum the Sudanese 
Parliament voted unanimously last week to ask the 
Biitish and Egyjrlians to withdraw thcii two remaining 
I'liltulions of troo]>s from tin' country wilhin 90 days. 
I luler the 19,5.1 Anglo-F.pyptian agieemenl, this clcais 
die wav for the Sudan, by refenaiduni or election of a 
('onstilur 111 A^sembly. le settle the one big question about 
ii.s future : Shall the Sudan (poi>. 8.800000) become an 
i/uKpendtnr nation or join with Egypt?’’ 

Slignta oj lllcgiliinacff 

The WiH'ldorer Px.s.s -uiiidie.s the ftdlovving lu w ; 

“Home.—'Ihe Italian Clovcriiment is moving to 
r'liiiinate the traditional .stigma, attached to childiou 
born out of wedlock, finiil new legislation vv i.s 
I'loiight forward, the estimated 2,000,000 illegitimates 
v'eie maiketl on oflieial leeoid.s with the initials 
"n.N.,’ nK'anmg m I.alin ‘no name’ It is (xpcited 
tlial .soon the .stale will lie peiniiltr'd to a.ssign fieti- 
hoiis names on birth ei'rtilieatri' whenever one or both 
ui the child's parent., are not known.” 

Colour and Hcrrenvolk 

The same source gives the following ni'w.s- 

“Joltanncbburg.--Figurn on the relative cuite" 
“t white and coloured muses in Pretoria taking idenl.- 
' d examination,s after training, show that the iveieen- 
tige of colored candidates jiassing the te.st.s is higher 
dun tluit of the ‘Europeans’." i 


Pakistan Through U. S. Eyes 

The international edition of the N<i/> York Times 
of August 14, gives the following editonal on Paki¬ 
stan’s eluvnge.s in Government: 

“Pakistan (area : 365,907 square miles; population : 
76,OOOOCOj has one of the best armies in Asia and is 
firmly committed to the free world camp in foreign 
policy. But in its eight years of independence- it has 
experienced grave difEcultie-s in establishing democratic 
self-government. A Constituent Assembly tried for six 
years, without success, to write a Con.stituiion. It was 
dissolved in October, 19.5.5 by Covertioi Omera] Ghulam 
Moiiammed. an ajipointee of the Biitish Ciown under the 
Indian Indejicndence Act wliidi, in the absence of a 
Constitution, is Pakistan’s basic law. binee then, Chulani 
Mohammed, though giavely ill ha, ruled hy decree. 

“Pakistan's pnliiiLal diffieullies are not .surprising. 
Caived out of British India as tlie Moslem counterpart 
to Nehiu's Hindu state, the country i, -|)lii by a 
thousand niile.s of Indian territory into two halves West 
Pakistan, including most of the inriioiy and die capital, 
Kaiaelii, is united in auleni devotion to the Moslem 
faith, but shot through with jirovincial livaliies East 
Pakistan, a single province < Hast Bengal). incluifcB 
most of tlic people and much of the industry, but lias 
a stiong Hindu niinonty and champs at direction from 
Karachi. 

“At first, the gulf W'a.s bridged liy the party that 
won Pakistan’s indeiiendeiire—the Moslem League But 
the league is based elm flv in i si Pakistan As the 
lusue of independence li< gun to dim. thcie aiose in 
East Bengal oiganized opi.osition to ilie Leagu'’s polii i 
of ccntialized conliol from Kaiai hi and a spei ia| status 
for the Moslem religion De'pite die opiiosilinn, the 
League .s Ji-ader, Piinie Minister Mohammed Vli, tried to 
carry on a one-party Government. Dissolution of the 
A^-sembly in 19.53 was one lebuff to Ins policy. A 
seiond can.e in Pakistan's first c'eelions two monthsi 
ago. The Moslem League wmi onlv 3,5 of the 80 scats 
in the new Constituent As-c-mblv. Two Bengali parties 
—the I'liited Ftonl undei F.i/hil lluq. and the Awaiiii 
party under Hussein buhrawaidy won 16 and 13 scat', 
respectively. 

“Last week in Pakistan the new Constituent As'cmbly 
convened and a ftesh appmach to the political and 
eoiistiiutiona] juobhins g,i| under w.iy. Sniiilay, Ghulam 
Mohammed lesigned as Coveinot General because of 
bad hetdth. He was iriilaced by a bluff soldier and 
fiersonal piolege, Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, 55. 'I'lie 
same day Mohummed ,Ali resigned as Piiine Minister. 
He w.'s reidaeed by another Moslem League leader, 
foimer Finance Minister Chaudn Mohammed AJi. Tlie 
New Prime Minister will bead a eoalition Government 
linking the Moslem I.eague with the I nited Fioiil of 
Falziil Huq.” 

Democracy in Turkey 

The following news, tiiki-n fiom tlu' inteinational 
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edition of the New York Times for August 14, shows 
the working of democrary m Turkey today: 

“Istanbul. Turkey, August 13. (AP).—The leader 
of the chief political oppo.sition to Premier Adnan 
Mendercb’ regime wa^ aiTchled tonight lor alleged insults 
against the Govcinmeiii in a talk at a news conference. 

“Kusim Gulek, 45, secretary general of tlie People's 
Republican paity, the party of the founder of the 
Turkish |Re[)ublic. Kemal Alaturk, wa,s taken into 
custody aboard the Tuikisli ship Euurum while on a 
speaking tour along the Black Sea coast. 

“The ariesi vnos announced by Jusjiee Minister 
Osiran Sevti Cecekdag ui Ankara. The announcement 
fiaid Mr. Gulek's airest r<-su1tcd fiom a news conference 
remark lhai last jear's general elcclions were unlawful. 

“Mr. Gulek was giaduated from Columbia Cnivcisity 
in New York. 

“Fotnier President Tsinci Inonu, now President of 
the Peojile’s ReiiubJiean party, announced here the 
party niiglil withdraw from Parliament because of Mr. 
Gulek's ari'cst.” 

Atomic Energy Confcrc7)ce 

The iniprnuiioniil rdition of the N(w York Times 
for August 14. gi\e,s .a \f’iy clear report on the Geneva 
C’ouft'ienee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
We iipireiul below a eompi-ehensive extract: 

“The day that marked man's first use of the most 
terrible weapon ever devisi-d —August 6. 194.5—alsrt 

oi>ened a jmispcei of vast jrolcnlial benefit to civilizatirrn 
Pre.sident llaiiy Trutttan. aitnouneing the dcstruetion of 
Hiroshinta by an alornie bomb, suggested the promise in 
those words : 

“The faet that we ran icleav atomic en.ugy u4iers 
in a new era in man's undirstanding of nature’s forces. 
Atomic energy may, in the fului<‘ ■-upplentcni the power 
that now enmes fiom eoal, oil and falling water * * *. 

“lir the deeade .sinee Mr Tinman uttered those 
words scientists hare pusherl far foiward toward the 
goal of harnessing the atom. But they have done so 
largely behind the barriers of national secrecy, cut off 
from the free interchange of ideas and information which 
is the liteblood of scientific progress 

“A major purpose of last week’s nrecting at Geneva 
was to give new imjietus to mankind’s hope in the 
atom as a boon and source of abundance. The 
alniospheie at |bc eonferenee was a mixture of world's 
fair, industrial eonvcniion and scientific conclave. The 
meeting Iroie the official title of the International 
Conference on the Peaceful [Ises of Atomic Energy. Its 
center was Geneva’s imposing marble Palace of Nations, 
U.N. headquarters in Europe. There history's largest 
asscmblag<‘ o{ tire world’s leading scientists—1.260 
delegates from seventy-two nations—gathered in three 
Sessions each day to hear more than 400 {tapers. 

“Between sessions, the delegates and hundreds of 
curious visitors throngcrl the- exhibits of the wtwld’s 
firist ‘atomic fair’ in the halls of the Palace. 


"The exchange of information at the formal sewiona 
was broad and detailed. The papers— some of which, 
boro such jawbreaking titles as ‘Dosimetry of Reactor 
Radiations by Calorimetric Measurement'—covered 
virtually every non-iiiililaiy aspect of atomic research. 
But ihc .subject that created the gieatest interest was 
the potentiality of the atom as a soritce of power. The 
importance of the subject was underlined by a British 
paficr delivered early in the conference on the life 
exiiectianey of present world sources of couvetolional 
fuels. The British report estimated that if the toal 
deinand for primary fuels increases at I lie rate of 3 
per cent pel year <tbe demand has been increasing at 
llic rate of 2 tier cent, hut it i.s expected to rise), the 
fuels will he (xhausied in about 150 to 200 years. 

“The liist ^tejis m ulilizmion of alotnie power have 
already been taken. The IjUiKiI .States, Biaain and 
Russia all have euilent-prudue mg leactors in operation 
But rosi lia-s 1)1 eii one of the main hariieis to {astt'i 
commercial exjiloiialion. rrainiim, the piimaty .source 
of fisdonahle muteiial, is scatee and expensive and the 
capital invesirncni in uranium pile-- is high. At Geneva 
last w'eek it wa.s distlosed that new discoveries promise 
to reduce costs and gieally inereasi the available supplies 
of nuclear lueJs willi an energy potential ra:rny millions 
of times gieater than I'oal or oil. These weie the main 
revelations at Geneva on the power question and other 
aspects of atomic research : 

Breider rt (trior. The breeder reactoi has ofiened 
tile possihilit) of a huge inereu-e in the su{)ply of 
fissionable mal'-rial. In the breeder leaelor, {duloniuin 
—the man-iiiade fi.ssionahle eleraeiii created by a 
iiraniiitn pili--‘bleeds' so that tnoie {iluloniuin i. 
firoduicd than was {lul into the reactor to begin with 
The British disclo'-ed that they have achieved a 2 to I 
result from a breeder reactor - that is, ended up with 
twice as min h plutonium as as they stalled with. 

"Thorium. The seientist,s {iredieted that the element 
lliorium miglil outstri]) natiiinl uranium as a basi< 

source of liiel for atom jiowcr. labile thorium, wlrieli 

is more {dentiful than uiuniuin. i.s not fissionable itself, 
it can be converted into I'-233, a highly fis.sional isotope 
of uranium. 

"Commercial exploitation. The businessmen were 
at Geneva in force. In the downtown section of the 
city, nine countries had on dis{)1ay industrial atomic 
equipment. The British making a strong Irid for tin’ 
export market, had by for the largest exhibit. 

“Fusion. One of the most startling development' t'l 
the Geneva meeting came in connection with the 
fjossibilily of producing nuclear energy tlirougli ftisioii 
Fusion, in coiiliast to fission which is the sfilitting "f 
atoms to form lighter elements is the transformation ot 
atoms of a lighter clement into those of a hraviii 
Fusion is the process that produces the sun's heat, b 
is also the {iroeess that give.s the hydrogen bomb it' 
awesome jrower. But because of the intense In 

required for fusion— the hydiogen bomb, for example- 







hat to be triggered by an atomic bomb—the fusion 
process had been regarded ad unadaptable to the pro¬ 
duction of useful energy. At Geneva last week Prof. 
Homi J. Bhabha of India, president of the conference, 
said : 

‘“I venture to predict that a method will be found 
for libreating fusion energy in a coniiolled manner 
within the next two dcca<les. When that happens, the 
energy problems of the world will haNe been solved 
forever, for be iuel will be as iiienliful as the heavy 
hydrogen in the oeeans.’ 

“l'Vofk‘s,‘'rW Bbabba's siaie-raeiit cauM-d specultaiioln 
that suni<‘ iiii|Hiitaiil ‘breaktlirougld in bainessing thf 
fusion prori-.s had taken |ilu< e leteiitly Lewis L. 
.Strauss, chaiiniun of the IJ. b. Atonuc Energy Com- 
mi-,-,ion. and liivd of the (I. S. dilegaliiui in Geniva, 
sai<l that no su»li 'Jiieakllirough' bad oecuued in tbs 
I niled .Stalt-s J!nt hr divclosril llial American si ieniisN 
are working on ilir prolilem. 

“^’illi the (ieiieia conlerence still in piogre>-s—it 
IS '■cbednb (1 to mil Saluiday- it wa-, still loo early 
for u final assi s^mrnt of its meaning and re-ulls. But 
some facN aheaily stooil out Onis was that the con¬ 
ference bad taken a long fust -irp toward bieuking 
down the* bairiiTs of inieinalional serrrey which here- 
lofoie bad retarded atomic progress. Anothi-r was that 
the conference liail furlhei eased inteinational tensions 
and renewed hope foi evmtual international control ol 
the atom. 

‘■Bound these te'’ills was the broad panoiama of 
luiiefils III mankind foreshadowed in the Geneva itports. 
A new industrial i< volution, far giealei in ^cope than 
the one that tiansfoi ineil ^oeiety m the Wlh icnlury, 
was cleaily in the making.’’ 

ThQn)as Mavii 

With (lie lirulli of 'riioiiitw Maun, the 1 -I of the 
ti1:in.s of Ilir pie-Woild W'ni ikiv.s h.i.-. passi d away. 
Ihal hts jihilosoptiy of life w Is Hot elwnv.s mei ptidile 
111 tile model ns, with iJieir iileiis of icginunted 
intioniili.siii will he ili'iiily iii'der'lood from tin' fol¬ 
lowing noil- liiken from tin ,Yi te York Tuni % inter¬ 
national edition (August 14) : 

“Thomas Mann's death on Friday (.Aug. 12) came more 
than half a century after the movel Biiildcnbrooks had 
I rought him fame and toimeiif. Torment his life 
ndeed was, at letust in part, for he buffered p'iev ously 
Irom the eollniise o*" the old Europe and the old values. 
Ue w'orld of vv'iieh bo wrote so prodigiously was a sick 
■world, and his genius felt (his .sirkmv.s. Dying at 80, he 
<)id not, live long enough to r.'cin'rieni o the triumph of 
Ins idea.s. He has been eomparcrl with Ooelhe, Inif in 
*'l>ite of his tremendous energy he lacked (loethc’s 
lohiNfnpss and confidence. 

“Where shall we ])laee him in the story of the 
W’orld’.s literature? That he will he considered »-ipnifieant 
w certain. The impress of his thought on his eontem- 
I’Oiarie.s cannot, liowevcr, be ineasuird. He would have 
hked this impress to be for freedom and man's dignity. 


But though he rejected nazism with vehemence and 
repudiated Communism ‘a.s tong as the dtsimation m 
totalitarianism,’ he revealed in bis later years a deep 
emotion, a passionate searching rather than a sharp 
decision.” 

South Korea 

The Time for .\ugusl 22. fommeuts tnii- on the 
Korean riots that look iilai-e about the middle of 
August ; 

‘‘More than 140000 Americans were killed or 
wounded fighting Communi-ls in Kona, and the IIS. 
is still spending SJ-jO mijiion a yeai to clear up die 
wieckage of war. Yet last week, with bayonets and 
tear gas, U.b. irooim wi le fighting again in Korea—■ 
this lime ngain-t their ullii ihe Smith Koreans. 

“At I’lnan. wheie the t'..S. jmt divi ion after division 
ashore to save Korea in ]V~\0, Korean mobs 
stormed I'.S. barraiks. Into Kuusan air base, where 
U.S, warplane^ took off to bomb South Korea’s invaders, 
Konans weie hurling homhs of their own It was a 
strange and tragic conflict, for the Viiiericaiis were 
fighting If) protect their enemies : the Communist Poles 
and C/icchs of the Neutral Nations .Supervisory 
Commission. 

“While the G.I.s weie stoned in their defense, the 
Communists last week sat in safety lieliind I'.S. machine 
guns, smoking American cigat cites, leafing tbrong’n 
Am<*ri(an niagonnet,.! difiiking .Ametictin beer Wit,b 
their .'Swiss and Swedish lolleagiies, they e.ime to Korea 
in l‘>5.). O'len-ibly to fiis'iie that neither side increased 
Its milil.iiy strength alter thi aiun-tue signed at 
Panmuniom. 'lliat trine, wlinh Smith Koica did not 
sign, was supposed to lust ‘fO days until a lonferencc 
met to woik out a tuaiv. It i, now 23 months later, 
and I’lisiileiit .Syngmjn Uliee lijs lUii out of palitiice. 

“His eomtiLiinI ; iruie ins]uetion is a lane, for only 
the H.N. observes it. Not a Sabre p t leave- Koica, i,ot 
a howitzer i- iiinked oi a Patton tank retdaenl on the 
I .N. side, witboiu its lieing it ported to the NNSC and 
thence, via the Czechs and the Polev to Pyongyang, 
Peking and Moscow I’.S. soldier leidaecnicnta 
diseri,harking in Korea are greeted by Communist offieeru, 
who click them in with hand counters as they march, 
off their Army transports. Yet on the North Kfirean 
side of the truce line, an immense and illegal buildup 
ha« gone on unebeeked. 

“Since the armistice, 11.S. intelligence estiiiiat‘'3 
that the Communist- have incrc.i-ed artilhry fiietiowor 
by 30 per cent laiti out 40 military aiifield- and moved 
in more than 400 aiicrafl. including I'll) MiG jct«. Lairl 
year, t’ae .Swiss and Swede- repoiiod tlial truce in-peciion. 
in Ncilb Korea was ‘completely illu-oi’y.' The IT.S. 
railed for its immediate aliolition on the giounds that 
'obstruelioni-i tactic- on the Communi-I -idc have made 
(its woik) inipo-sible.’ Washington even promised Rlieo 
that the U.S. would see to it that NNSC left Korea 
shoitly. It is still there.” 
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Israel Election Results 

General cJeetiona were held on July 29 to elect 
Israel’a third Knesset (Parliament) in which about 
79 per cent of the 1,000,000 voters participated. The 
election was hold on the b.i‘is of proportional repre¬ 
sentation, and 18 pH^lIf'^ p.impetcd for the 120 seat* 
in the KnoiS^et of whom 7 parties failed to win sufB- 
eaent voles—1 jier cent of the total A’otes cast—to 
entitle them to any representation. 'Hie table follow¬ 
ing showed the relative position of the different 
parties: 

Name nj the parly - Pm^itiov in - 

3rd Kncssct 2nd Knevset hst Kneaset 





(Pm I’lit 

Parliament) 

Mapai (Labour) 

40 

47 

46 

Herat 

15 

8 

14 

General Zionist.s 

13 

20 

7 

Mapnm 

9 

7 

19 

Achdut Avoda 

10 

4 

— 

Hopool Hamizrachi -j 

t 11 

8 

1 

Mizrachi J 

1 

2 

1 

}• 16 

Aguda -j 

I 

1 6 

3 

1 

1 

Poale Aguda J 

\ 

2 

1 

Progressive 

5 

4 

5 

Israel Arab Democrats 5 

3 

— 

Communists 

6 

7 

4 

Others 

— 

5 

9 

* 

Religious 

Bloc 



The Ncu's From /s^nul adcL-: "Fm.il leluiii.-. will 
not bo piibkdied until the vote of men .aiul women 
serving in the Defi'Uee Foiees and who voted in army 
ba.-es has been eoiinlul. When all votes h.ui been 
finally eountid tlic .suiiilus votes will have to be 
distributed. (The surplus vole w the number of voles 
remaining over after dividing the niunbei of votes 
received by a iiarty by the ‘key’ mpmed for a .siat. 
For example, if 810,000 eligible vote.s wire (a,".t for the 
120 .seat.s the ‘ke>' will be exactly 7,000—obtained by 
dn’iding 810,000 by 120. If party ‘X’ rireivi d 15,t)(X) 
voles, it is entitled to two .seats and ha.s a suqilus 
vote of 1,000. The Israel eketiun law iirovide.s for 
party nguiinenl.s in regard to the .suiiihis vole, which 
agreements hiive to be iegi..tered br'foie the elictions 
with the Chntral Eleclioixs Committee. A party with 
a large ■-uriilus vole and an agreimeiit with another 
parly may thus .still manage to obtain an additional 
Beat in the final computation).” 

Malayan Elections 

Ah in the Siug.apore elections in Apiil, the elect- 
tions in Malaya lesulted in the victory of the coali¬ 
tion of parties favouring immediate independence. 
So long Malaya had been adminislcicd through an 
executive council and a Legislative Council packed 
wHh nominated members. In the new Legislative 
Council, which would tonsist of 08 membera besides 


the Speaker, 62 members were elected from 52 consti¬ 
tuencies. The new Council would have a cabinet 
Consisting of nine members with Sir Donald Mac- 
Gillivray, the British High Commi.ss'oncr at the head. 
In the elections, held on July 27, a triple alliance of 
Malaya, Chinese and Indian organisations headed by 
Tengku (Primic) Abdul Ralmmun swamped all rivals 
by winning 51 of the elected scats, ihe coniponeni 
parfics of the alliance vvric ITnited Malaya National 
Organisation (TTMNO), Malaya Cliine'e Associu • 
(M('A) aud Malayan Indian Coiigie". Tlii' chii'i' 
Opjionent of the allianci' was Ihe Paity Negnui licadeil 
by the veteran Dato l^ir Gn Bin J.uiffiir but it failed 
to .secure even a .single .seat. 

Of the 29,t)0,(XX) adult iiih.ib units of M.ilaj.i 
about 17 laklih were eligible to be voters; but actually 
only 12,50,000 registered thciiii-elves as votei.s of whom 
about 81 per cent wore Malayas. About half of Ihi 
adult Chinese were excluded from the cloGoral rolls 
on the ground that they were inil.siders. 

The defeat of Dato Sii On Bin Jiviffar, who liad 
been the founder of tJ’e Uiutid Malaya N.itional 
Organisation but had left ii later on, in his own 
constituency vva.s most unixpi'cli'd and causid the 
greatest .surpr*.e in polilical quarters. 

The results of Uic election logidher with the 
nuiccss of 1.) C’liinesf caiiilidate.s juii foivvaiil by the 
alliame m an election in which the votirs were pio- 
dominaully Malaya.s vveie iiileipiitid to mi .ui that 
goiumunalism had lost ils hold in Malayan puhtic.s. 

On Augu.st 2, the High Commi-v-ioner, .Sii DonaM 
MaiGilliviay invili'd ton mimbii* of (ho alliaiict- 
six Malayas, three Chinisi* and one Indian—to jo i 
Malaya’.s fir.-.t elected (‘abiiiol. The Indian in tic 
Cabinet, who would he in chagie of T.abour lolalimi'', 
was Mr, V. T. .Sambandhatn, Pre-.idiut of tic 
Malayan Indian Congiess. 

U.S. Private Foreign Investment 

More than 2,(KX) United .States luivale buf.inc.ss 
eomjianies and corpoialioii.s icoiiliollcd and oiieratul 
bu.sinoss rn<eriiri,ses outside the United .Stall's wiUi 
book value of 16,200 million dollaivs, repoits tin 
New York Titms. They were dealing in the jirodui- 
tion and distribution, in the words of the newspapn. 
“of everything from broakfa.st food to Diesi'l tniiik-' 
and from crude oil and dried ciKomils to bobby piiv- 
aiid antibiotics.” 

USIS adds, “F.ncouragemcnt of tihe flow of It S 
jiiivatc tiapital abroad is an integral part of the ha'-if 
foreign economiu policy of the United Stales. Rissiit 
pronouncements and actions of the U.S. GovernmU'l 
provide proof of a poliey promoting and encouraging 
the flow of U.S. private capital abroad, and evin i' 
a willingness to do a big part of tJic job of bringing 
about a fruitful meeting between U.S. capital and 
foreign investment opportunities.” 
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7lip U S (lo\pinmoui ncated a new olfa'i in 
Uio Depulmini of <oiiuu(‘iic in \pnl (195)) known 
.Is the OUko ol I'oieign Invcstmcnl w th i \nw (o 
I 111 oUKiging pinatc < ipiiil iui(s(iricnt abioiul In 
Mill this icu 111 r “s CougiL-- ipptoKil ol I s 
))iitKiiiati(iu in lh(' Jntiinalionil I'ltiitii C oipoi it oii 
rthii li woiiiil Ik (t i.iIiIisIk (1 i ui illiliili ol tin 
Inlptnilionil 11 ink ti i Ki i oustnn lion and Di m lop- 
1111 lit and would woik diiiith and ntrnsiMli m tin 
fii Id ol pii\ ill (iildiJiisi 1 hf T’ s (.o\( mini 111 
would (oniiiliiiii *s,i5 loti.oyo s ijii l 's «,iiii of Ihi 
S.100,(KKI.I>00 (ii-itil t.1o(k ol tin IK 

Ihin thru w i* llir Jii\( liiniil (n ii intii I'lo- 
1,1 iniiiii will h luoiidiil l)\ nil in-- oi iniii l•o\( ii- 

iiii 111 il igii I nil Ills, iii'iir 111 I pioUitiiin to I 5 . 

lo'iign iiiMsIois i„in I till inks ol m in\i itilni U 
111 foiiign I mil 111 \ iiiii]t ml loi * lough f\- 

liopiii'iou ami I oiili i i on In ongh I), inilni >1 
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Ins Ihiini^li I \| 101)11 itii n loMI li ii ii I ud 

iinoiinlid III o\ii SI niillion no i i\ in ii uni i 

„ iiintii I mini u wi i nipin 1 I | tii \li\ 
UMllli-loni lolinli IS hid '■ijiliid 'Ui | igni u it \\ i 
till ( i I hi (iO\ Il nil III ol Iiidi 1 nt iiiiiidK 

I otisKii 1 iiu> ilii pioiosit ,oi laiiii L II h II u si¬ 
ll nl mi I 111 11 iL,ii I nil lit ,\ 1 h ill ( n II d s tli 

I III' lilisi II] oils null ii 1 ii I 25 \i II .,1111 Ill'll 
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I HI mini Ills wi I nio'iK wilin„ I i ni| oit \ini i ii 
Midi I i| il d I 111 V lo iiid il iiiiiiiis-ilil I I u I I 

hi \nn 111 111 ii 1 n s In u n iiu i -Inn >ii 

l< N. Productivity 

Duiina I hi 11 011 sin , ihi t nd ol i s on I 

Woild \\ 11 II ioi\ oiit|Ui 11 Ihi T'liitid Stills 

hinhi d si\ liini s is 1 i-i is fi Ion i inidinnii id On 
ol till high Khls oi ihi 1 'is| ill I idi w is ih i t'i 
si ml ])i()ihiiiM 1 iii mown 1 igji i Foi iMiiih, 

fiiitiial Kloiiiii tompin\s pliiits hid mown lioni 

h ])1 lilts 111 72 (ilus in 1(> SI ills to i.jo pi mis n HI) 
dll in ‘2S sidis 111 \niiii i simdnrl f)il ol \i w 

hisov, llii liigisi oil <on iin sold m Pl'ii in nl\ 

Iwiio the pitioliiini iiioduils il hid doiii in Ihih 
1 III laipist (hiniiiil lOinpTiu Du Ponl. hid i sdi- 

“'Innif lu 1951 of ilniost tiiph its 1916 \ohinii Tin to 
" i''. liowfM'i. dso I ciowth in tlir iinnil)( i of snull 
PUKitiKii At Iho stall of 1946 thm wcii 261,000 
nunufnctuntiR firing in th > U S \ \t tl i s ni of 
''<'>5 the total stood al 311000 
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USA should be given up. Such an atlitudc had been 
of no help to the struggle for (he end of racial segre¬ 
gation in USA. It had rather helped to strengthen the 
notjon of the Negroes’ mh'riority in the minds of the 
white. The cause of llie Aniencnn Negro would be 
greatly helped and India's dignity w-ould be con.si- 
derably raised, the new.siiapc'r write.s, “if insb'ad of 
risking for eipial treatment with the whites, Indians, 
wliile in America, show by their conduct that they 
make no distincition belM’cen white and coloured 
citizens of the U.S. and will, where di.scrimination 
is made, choo.se rather the Negro’s .side of tjie parli- 
tion because the Negro, though a.s much a citizen of 
the U.S. as any w'hilc man, is weaker, wronged and 
under-])n\ ileged.” 

This incident hits been closed by the cxIremeK 
correct and digtefied altitude of oiu Ambas.-ailoi 
The S. press, in general, liiis veiy .severclv <on- 
dem.and the action nl the mi.sgiiided female in ch.sige. 
as she has brought her own countiy down to the le\el 
of the linen ilizcd barbari.aU' of South Africa 

hidia-China-USSR Film Venture 

The .Slur, weekly ncws-magazinr, publi-hed I'lom 
Lahori', re])orts that an Indo-.Smo-Soviet co-productluU 
film deiucting (he life and liaiel to India in search 
of knowledge of f'le illusirious Cliine.se liuddlust 
Hchohir, Ilmen Tsang, was exi>ecl<'d lo be undertaken 
next year by Producer-Director Clietan Anaiid. 
According to thi' paper’s cinema critic, “PermLssinn to 
make tJie film—an unpreiedented thrre-iiation effori- 
was granted by the Dovernnicnt of India last mouth 
while the Soviet fiovernmeui agrei'd to (he jiiopos.il 
in Ocfobei last when Clietan wa.s in Mo.scow .".s a 
member of the Indinii Film Delegation, 

"Tne co-opeiation of the Chinese Oo\ eminent is 
being sought and it- envoy- m India have ('Xiire-'sc-d 
rnlhu.sia.sm fm the projts't on (he fabuloti.s Chine-e 
pilgrim. Yuan Oliwntig. as he is called by lii.s peoiile 
and whose name is lost in legiaids.’’ 

The film W'ould be in Riis-ian aqiiacolor and in 
four versions.—Hindi, Clnni se. Ru-sian and another 
for international .seri'cning 'Ihe final agreement 
would .shortly lie signed in Mascow, the report adds. 

U.N. Ojficials\ Illegal Transmit ter 

Th.at the filiarges ofli'n heard in this eountry 
.'igainst T^.N. oflieials were not allogeiher mifounded 
would be elear from Ihe .subjoined ncw,-4-item taken 
from l.he 41 li August issue of the Bonihay Ohrouidc: 

"New Delhi, Aiigii.st 2.—Mr. Sadalh Ali Kh.m, 
Pari in men I ary Sisac-taiy to |li(' Piinie Minister, said 
in reply to Dr. Gidwani that d wa® true that the 
United Nations reprewntatives in Delhi had been 
operating a wireless traii.smitter without any iiermis- 
sion or licence from the Central Government. 

"The matter had been taken up with the U.N. 
Secrefaty-Genenil in New York, lie said." 


It would be interesting to know the nationality 
of the particular ofiBiciala since obviously the U.N., 
as an jntcrnatfonal organisation, cannot have any use 
for .such clandestine news. 

Press Commission Report 

.Sri B. V. Kciikar, Union Minister for Inforrmilion 
and Broadeasimg, introduced a re.'TOlution m the 
Lok Saliha on August 19 for consideration of (he 
report of the Prcts <'ommi.<ision. According to Ju- 
.statement, the Itnion Government had already reached 
tentative eonelusions on most of the nvommendaLions 
of t'i(> Conimis,sion. One or two reeommendations only 
were .still under di(«’Us.siou. Vet tlie \ lew.s expressed 
by the HoiLse might induce a change on the vk'ws uI 
till' Government even on matter.s on wliidli tentativi' 
decisions liad already tieen readied, said the Ministei 

The recommendations of Ihe Commission that 
would require legislation by ihe Parliaiiieiit wise Iho-c 
relating to .seivive condiliou- of working journalist-, 
(he revision of law regarding Pm- leuistration. tin 
legiilation of tihe I'conomic iL-pii'ts of I hi* mdu-stiy bv’ 
th(' )inc(‘-page schedule and (he louslitution of a 
Pi (VS (’onneil. 

According to the .S’tfi/i.simiii'i .-pi'cial represent.i- 
tne in New Delhi, the great majority of the member.-, 
taking jiail in lh(' di.sciis.sion that ('ii.sued. held that 
concent rat ion of owner-lup wan tin' ino't seriou- 
nilmeni ol Ihe Indian Pfrv.-. “There was al-o marked 
unanimity on tlu' bivst renualy: Imiia-ition of a piice- 
|)nge sihednlr. Such a mea.siire, it was argued, would 
protect .small jiajiei.s from unfair conijielilion and 
thiLs jin'veni them from being taken over by laigi' 
eunibiiies.” 

“Tlie inajonij' of .speakers wanted eaily imidi- 
imnitation of all Ihe recommendations, which, m tin 
ojiinion of Mr. H. N Mnkhcrji fConi.) were intei- 
di'jicndont. ...” 

The two major Indian news agencie.s— Prvsx Trxi.S 
of hirlia and the Ihulcd Prc.ts of Indio —came m foi 
.sliarj) ciitici.-iu for imsTnanagemonl and all(>ge(l black¬ 
ing out of news. 

PTI adds that Mr Hircndranath Mukherji, Com¬ 
munist memlier from West Bimgal, analysed the 
ownership and circulation of various newspuiicra and 
told the House that 18 persons, ajiart from their gric 
ov(-r the Pm.s, not only controlh'd tlu' ojicration and 
niiiniigcmeiit of almo.st (-very .sendor of (he indu.stiy, 
but iil.so had a rnonoiioILstic position in regard l<> 
new.sjirint, advertising, financial re.soiiece.s, banking 
facilities and relatioas with the Government. Sucli 
liower was dangerous, he said. 

Mr. H. V. Kamath (PSP) referred to the “grow¬ 
ing iin'holy alliance between political jiowcr and 
finance 'lapitar’ and said that there was also nn 
"unholy wedlock between the Government and whid 
I call flic Prns barons. The manner in which the 
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(lovernment has sedui«l tht Press barons on somr 
otcasions has been very reprehensible ’ 

He said that Asian news agineics wok i nabU to 
oinpete with Wfll-estab!ished foreign agcneics bottmse 
f the Go^einnnntfe polity logardiug cable lafts 
wirele'^ unel other tharges whieh iveu now high He 
urged the Government to help the PTl, ( PI and 
ether Asian news agrntic® through rodueid eiblt meJ 
wireless thuges 

Mr Joaetliim Aha (fongiess) wanted Ineliin 
I isine sH houses with inniial earning of moir Uian one 
lore to se I ipart at least li jii r eent immodi ite h 
lor ael\ eiti'-ing md bu ik the tnonoi oly of the Biiti li 
lul \meii(an .idiorlistrs 

Mr S Guiupulasw ini\ (P'sP) ditw attention lee 
ie fat tliil th( 1 einee nti ition of the meins eu 
ifoiin itioii in the hands eif a few eiituntist^ pu¬ 
nted the gie iltsf elingir to Ineiiin ]ouin ili-m He 
ten referied to the flit thit einly hvt igenies weie 
oiitiolling the mijoiit\ of the idvertismg milenal 
Mr C C Shell (Ceingiess) tresseel the ik< el 
III eneoiirigmg Jneliui langii ige pijuis leu irieie smg 
I ( nutnbei nl distnel jiapeis 

Sii S^elliaii fiujitii (t. euiiiniiriist) e\ii(>-(d the 

(pe tint the (,ci\e iiiiueni woulel not he eowed elowu 
l\ tlif thieats of e losing down tieii pners hii the 
l^iess J^iuuis if the iiiee-pigt s he duh w is mtio- 
liieeJ eiiei ih it it would tike stein me isi re ^ to make 
lem desisl fioin e lo'^ ng eleiwn I lien peiieis 

^11 (iU|li siiel 1*1 It i1 w is 1 eiliniit\ ill! the 
unIn had to depenel foi new>. on IhuUi'- win h 
'S' in iiiipeiiili t ige II \ He lefeireel to tie de^- 
I itihes fioin Inelii on G^t "lieh h lel mentiorieel tint 
(lOiii Mlligiis attacked Ituli in eh rneiiislnuir'' w th 
tieks, mil on llie b isis eif whieh Sii \iilhon IilrU'. 
lilier Th( } ark'^hix Po^t I ill written in eeiiteiiiil 
t lele on (eoi in a elej loi eble w i\ He keel the 

I H iliinent to ensure the pievenliein eif iieulitioil 

I news eeileuinel b\ foreign agencies 

All Fulsinnn II Belun (Cong ) asked the 

t leemment to ban it jssworel puzzles Ihe lull pie- 
1 lied bv the Goeernment showeel that tlie Cjoeern- 
tiienl did not puijiose to pul i bin but ouK eeitiii 
'< tnetioni on the publie ilieiii of erossworel pur/h 
npctition in n>.wspapers, he l-aiei 
Mr M D Joshi (Cong ) re fen eel to the sad 

1 light of weekly and fortnighth journals wliteh had 
laid aloft the banner of frecelom during the slmgglc 
1 r indtpendtnee and pleaded for helji so as lo 

't die them to fulfil their ’•ole in the covntn 

Mr Jaipal Singh (Jharklianel) and Mi 1 \ 

'^tngh, both members of the Prevss CommLssion, siig- 
Rded that the' entire ovidenee laid hofou. the Com- 
itussion should be published so that the country could 
litiow that the “Pieee Barons’ were not the pitriots 
’ 'V claimed to be 

Mr Singh said that from the beginning the 


"Press Barons had attempted lo jiul obstacles in the 
way of the woik of the Pre'-s Commi-^sion There had 
been opposition and non-co-operation It wan only 
when the Commission had held out tlic threat of the 
aiithoiity itstid in il that they had "climbed down” 

Sri N V Gadgil urged for tJie implementation 
of the prieiL'-pige ftilieelule if least m Ihe ea^t eif the 
1 ippis publisheei in the Indian linguig(-> He rcfeired 
lo the faet th it '•iiik' tjie ibolilion ot the price-page 
‘•(hediile 27 jidpeis lud closed elowu In the ca«c of 
J nglidi imjierH he -eiggetfeel tliat no piper should be 
sold foi less thin two innn for eight jiages and if the 
nimibei of piges w u in rr-i.'-ed to 12 then thr pajiei 
leuilel be jirieed it two xnel a half inna« He also 
urge el Im n lull on the juiblie ition of eiossword 
jiuzrles 

Manx jie ikeis lu isle el on tlir iiiimediatt implc- 
iiienliiion of the ( ommisMou > lecommenditiona 
le luting to pax anil eiondiiion' ot weuk of the woiking 
loiiinulut'. Sn X V G lelgil “-ugge ted foi inclusion 
in Ihe 1 ropo•^tll lull of the lelexanl proxisions of the 
Pixnienl of \C age s Ae I -o I hit the jouinih‘-t lould 
get his imohimi’’li on fi\i d elates md not inst ilment< 

1 xuis the e i-c xxith some jiapers m Midias 

Rrplx mg to the' elebie the I iiion Minu-tei for 
Info mitiein mil Bio leh idling l)i B A Keskar, 

sid lint it woulel If wiong to suggtst that the 
(loxeinment was tniug to ixoiil implementing the 
e ommeiul itions of the Pii's (omnnioii Ihe C>o\- 
iinnifiii li id tlio fiilli t ennfiden r in ilie inipartiahlx 
lUel (oniiettiiie of the iiuuibeis eif lie C’ominission 

I h tune t iki II lx ll e (>eMininint in louliing deci- 

s oi ox (1 the II online nd it loiis xxi- ineli xtixr ot 

till import ill f it(i hid lx t i (,o\einmiiit to Ihe 

I online nd itII iis lu leldt el 

Di Ke-kii SI d Hat the Cioxeimnent loiild not 
igi ( to the pulihi ilion of the esidinec ihifd btfoie 
the ( onmiission 1 ee uise m \ ii \x oi tie uideilakinp 
gixen to i iminbe I of jiei'-ons that then evidenec 
ixoulil be irnlulential it would be iinnioi il to publish 

t'u fxiiliiiie 

He agrieel that uist is m othii busine s. ps fiends of 
nionopolx were beginning to ireeii into the iiexvsjiipii 
industn lAhile (loxernmont xxas aw iie of the elin- 
geroiis potentialities of this tr nd if it wint umhe ked, 
if must hi reilised lint the Pres-, xx is not ilreulx iii 
the gnj) of nionopolx The leeoiiimendations of tlu 
('ommission in this respect x i re iiexenlixi i ilhci 
thin eoni'iiiixe of letui'l i x il 

MacCarthyism in Indian Prcf><i 

Refi ring to Ihe iitinl mtiiism in i sod ion ot 
the Ineiin PiC'S mine noliei ibh in ?vew Delhi, of 
the rijoiting of polilieal exenis bx Indnn nexxspaper- 
III e n Ihe ( il mil ‘'lalt •.man \ xxoeklx political rom- 
mcnti 01 undei the pen-nime of ‘Vedette” writ(?s on 
August 7 ‘ Bv an inleredmg eoimidence, criticism of 

polili'al reporting bv Indian eorresiiondenfs has arisen 
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only after the Prime Minister's tour of China on last 
CXit'ober and of Russia in June. Charges of partiality 
to these two countries and of working under Com¬ 
munist influence have been freely brandished in 
certain quarters. Grave dissatisfaction ha.s bei'u 
expressed by critics in lliis category over the quality 
of reporting and the conclusion drawn that not all is 
well with the hearts and minds of the two Press 
teams that accompanied Mr. Nehru.” 

Part of the comiilaiut could be explained by 
profayional jcalouw, says the commentator. Bui the 
real reason lay elsew’herc ei’eii if it was agreed, foi 
argument’s sake, that the two Pres.s teams that had 
accompanied the Prime Minkaer during his tour of 
China and Russia had left, something to be dc.sired 
in iho matter of representuliou and ability. 

He writes : “Over a iieriod of somi- yeans now a 
group of indigenous MaeCartliies have been operating 
in India, soinetimes subtly, through rumour and 
scandal, but mostly by means of scurrilous writing. 
No meant! are repugnant lo their con.scaence—‘Letters 
to the Editor’ are manufactured by the dozen, other 
people's view.s distoiied, misquoted and torn otit of 
context and vile pei'sonal aflaclcs launched m the 
oru.sading spirit of the fur away idol whom they seek 
to emulate. 

“Here is yellow journalism in one of its wor.-jt 
forms. Most of these ‘journals’ have I'mall circula¬ 
tions, and whenever one of them iiiake.s a la'i-soiiiil 
MacCarthy attack, the vidiin is obligingly supplied 
with a free copy of the publication with a neat printed 
slip on the cover mviliug attention Id jjage .so-aud—-o. 
Essentially, ilie object of the attack i., the Prime 
Minister’s foreign policy, but placing discretion above 
valour, they dircot their fury at eorrciqiondeuls who.se 
professional dweiicy may juevent them from engag¬ 
ing in an unclean cont rov'er.sy or who may be 
frightened info Lsilence and discouraged from doing 
I heir job with honest objectivity.” 

The columnist aiipeals to the public lo beware of 
such little McCarthies- and to the Government to take 
note of their modus oi>cn'aiuli, which extended “from 
personal blackmail to pontifical lectures on objective 
journalism.” 

We are not unfamiliar with the tactics of ytllow 
journalism pointed out by the HlaWsmon. We have 
to remark that some more Mibtlc poison is in action 
here, besides mere jealousy or personal feuds, though 
both of them are potent factors in the jiroducition of 
“j'ellow” journalism. The standards of journalism 
have gone down all over the world in the hunt for 
circulation and in the chase of political power for 
pai-tice Vhosc cause have been espoused by the jour¬ 
nals concerned. 

News Procurement Methods 

While inaugurating the fourth annual conference 
of the Federation of Working Journalists, the Finance 


Minister of Madras, Sri C. Subramaniam had etroagly 
decried a tendency among the journalists to get 
news somehow and had compared it with a tendency 
in certain other sectors to make money somehow. 
“There is no difference between the two,” he said. “I 
may be jiardoned if I say thal it i.s nothing but 
stealing the news from quarters from where you are 
not ciilitled to get it.” 

The Minister conliuued. “It i.s claimed i« a 
privilege of the Press (hat it should not be asked to 
U'vcal l.he souice of news even though il is an illegal 
.source from which a jiai tieular item of news has been 
obtained, il i.s .«oin('lhing astounding which we will 
have to tliiiik about.” 

I'lie Fr^lcralion of Woikiiig Journalist.', adopted 
a resolution leileuitmg the right of the Pres- to 
publi.-'li any nevv.-' it thought neciissaiy to the interest 
of the (uiblic and deplored “the lendeiie.v on Uin part 
of the authorities to deny journalists free oiccess to 
.,oiire<', of information and regiment publication of 
news.” 

TIh- iiv-oliition added that ihe public ailvautuge 
iins.iig from freedom of luformaUon far outweighed 
!iny inconvenience or embarnui'iuenf to individuals, 
authoririrs or paity iniercsls. 

The Executive Committee of the Southern India 
Journalist,' Federation in a re.solution adcipled on 
July 29, e.\pre.--.'ed .'•urprise and i egret at the above 
i-eniark of the Mmisfcr about jouinali,,ts “sti-aling the 
uew.s” and observed that ‘'Ins subseciueiit effort at 
elucidation is not ealculaleil lo reassuie the Press or 
the jiublic.” 

W'liile dc-ilauuiig any symimthy for those who 
distuited nevv.s, the lomnultec expiesscd its inability 
to accejit the Ministei’s view that it was the duly 
of titu Press not to gather news, bearing on the 
Gov evnmeiit’.s plan.®, policies or actions except from 
aulhonsed .“ouices and not lo jmbli.sh it until such 
lime as the apjn-ojiriate authority considered suitable. 
The characterisation of jourualn-tict cntei-prisc a.s 
“.“fealing the news” wa.s based upon the iin.sui>poited 
iisiiimption that the Press resorts to wrong methods 
ill getting the news. 

The resolution concludes ; “The cominit.tee de- 
jilore.s that the Minister should have thought it pro¬ 
per lo warn the Press thal the Government might be 
compelled to keep it at arm’s length if it did not 
agree to the course he suggested. That would be a 
denial in practice of the freedom of information 
which is the hfc-blood of democfacy. And it can only 
encourage wild speculation with consequent damage 
to public morale.” 

Law Commission 

The Union Law- Minister, Sri C. C. Bkwas 
announced the appointment of a Law Conunission in 
the Ijok Sabha on August 5. T'he elQven><ineinber 
Commission headed by the Attomey-^JeoieraJ of latliat 



NOTES 
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Sn M C Setalvad, would function m two sections 
'and was expected to submit its recommendations by 
tho end of 1966 The term of one or the other hection 
might, however, be extended if lequired. The two 
i-e(tions of the Commission would deal with Uu two 
mam tahks—^leform of ludicml adiiiinistratiun and 
11 form of statute laws 

VTI adds ‘The ttiiiis ol utiuiuf ol tlic < oui- 
iiii'^ion are I’liit, to mvkw the HC'.tmi ot iiiduial 
ulmmistialion in all its a'prets and Kiggi't w i>s foi 
iiiipioving it amt making it -pcedv ami lo'-s cxii(,n«i\( 
and, seiondly, to ixamme tlit CVntial \fts of gnuial 
ipplKUlion and impoilime, and uiomriund the line- 
on which they should be aminchd iici-id, lon-oli- 
ditcd Ol olluiwiv biought up-ln-dat( 

‘The fonmiissioni inqiinv mto tin >'\>. 1(111 ot 
iiidiiial ulmiui'.ti it on will l>r i ominilK uvi\( tnd 
tliorougli, UUliuling iii lt^ mojk, («) llu> oiiciatiou ind 
I ffett of laws, Mib''tantic( as will as ]UO(iduiaI wiHi 
I \iew to tliniiiiuting iinUf<(ssai\ litigition ']ii(ding 
iiji the dihjiosjil ot (Uses and making ii»ti < l(^> i\- 
pimue, (h) tin oiganualion of (outI'-, both ii\il and 
iiminil, (() uduitineiit of <h( pidum imt </) 
h\il of tin bn and of Ugal (ducaliou 

“Ihe Commissions piinujiil obiistm m tin 
HMSion of existing l(gis|atio)i will b( (ci) to Miniililc 
ih( laws m gduiil, ind tin tnodlmal liw*. in )ui*'- 
lulai, ( 6 ) to (u.((itain if am inocisioi* lu iiuoii- 
islciit with the Constitution and ‘•nggi't um^iix 
ilieiatious Ol ()nussion>- (< ) to khiom inomiIi(>. and 
uuliigiiili( s biought to light bv (onfli ling di i >-1011' 
ol High Couits Ol otlii'iwsi ((/) III ( ulisuh I loial 
\ (nations intiodiKi d be Siit( ligisl ition m Ihi loii- 
lUirent list with i \ n w to t( intiodm mg ind miin- 
t lining vinifoTinilc, (i) to (Ou-.oli(Ui( \<t'' lurtiining 
to the saiiii siibjLit with su ii todinn il icm'Iou 
miy bt found n(((ss.ixq and (/) to ^nggi I inodihi i- 
iious, whtrcccr mcessin, foi iinpknieniing tin diui- 
t\e pimiipht ol iState policy laid down lu the 
( onstitution ” 

The thairman wa-. tmpowcied to co-o])l is mi ni- 
liirs one or two piaitiMiig lawcois ol i ili lo is(.|..l 
nquirits m that btate. 

The members of Iht C'ommissioii wm tsn M t 
‘'italvad (C’hannian), bii M C (h.ijli tChicl 
histicc of Bombay High ( ourt), Ni K N Maiuhoo 
(Chief Justice of Rajasilian High Couil), bn O hi 
Has, (retired Judge of C’alcutia Higli Coitit/, bii 1* 
Sdtyanaiayaua Rao (reined Judg( oi Madi i-. 11 gh 
Court), Di N C ben Gupta (\d\ocate, Cakiitti), 
bri V. K T Chau (Advotale-Gcneral, Madrigs), 
Sii Narasa Raju (Advocate-General, Andhia), Sn S 
M Bikn (Advocate-Geneial, Punjab), bii G S 
l^tbak (Advocate, Allahabad), and Sn G N Joshi 
(Advocate, Bombay), 

In m -article on the tasks before the Law Com- 
uumiiee. n the Pipif, Sn S N. Dwivedi writes that it 


would be regietted that the Commission was not 
constituted more broadly The Government was urged 
to consider the question of enlaigmg the Commission 
While congratulating the Government “foi select¬ 
ing an able and experienced peusonnel foi the Com- 
iniHsioii” wJiosp “learning ability and mellowed ex- 
pciicnte” commanded univeisal lespcct the writer 
liomts to the stiange exclusion of political and 
( oiioiiiK thmkcis as a icsult of which the judge-, and 
liw\cis liul i monopok on the Commission 

liic' wider stiikcs a note ol warning against the 
diiigii of th( oKi-upusddatum of iht conventional 
tiioughi in the Coniinisoion Ihr ta^Ls before die 
('onimxssjion was Icgil iiliuumg uoi men tinkering 
il I iw icfuiiu Vo pdtili-wok but a libcial scientific 
ippioifli w gs lie cssaiv The (. ommission’s la'-k wes to 
'unrv Uu Indiin stitut, hook bom two root- 
points, minich, soml justKc /(imo. puvate piopeity, 
mil I (gill it ion uiMcs luinhv 

^^c an in agiceim'nt with bii Dwivedis coiinmnls 
111 gciifiiil Hie 1 iw loiiiv is Ml compile ii(d and the 
inoi.c-v of iiisti(( ^o loiluou-- iiul cxptnsvc that the 
(oiiiinon m in < in hiidly c \ri get justice on a equitable 
lusis Liw is i liwvcis’ piiidist and the happ\ hunt¬ 
ing mound (it till ))i(ditoi\ -((fioigs of the iich The 
few itfoinis that have bem made snui tlu attaimncni 
ol fiddoiii line 111 iciscd tin aihiliiiy powcis of die 
goAiimmnt ind idikd woim (oiifu-.ion in legal 
IMKidin (\ci\whfi( Jusicr in •■lioit, is even less 
ippiunt tocliv to Uu liMTiiu 111 (11 It w is btfoie It 
Is 1 h ml ind Vidlii -.tatrmiul but Hut is the consi- 
(l(i(d oinnioii ol Uir innoiitv ol Uioiightriil jieople 
' i\\\fis li()W(\(i (iiiimiil mnoi imjiiovi matters 

/Slfafe Trading 

lh( 1 ( uki ol H ( (. onimiini t gioiqi in Lok babha. 
Ml V K Gopilir, imnid i usolution in the House 
on ^uginl 12 asking tin Goviinmint lo enfonte 
immcdiudj .SUti mouojioly of foirign tiadc in tom- 
moditus like jiitr, hides ind skim, cocoamit, pcppei, 
Il 1, cotton, lubbci, minganc>.r, mica, coal and othti 
iiulilli oies in oidci lo implement -.ucccssfully the 
bciond Iive-)tear I’lau, leports the klatc'^man 

When th( icaolution tame up for diacxiasion on 
Viigud 26, iccoulmg to the Pus* Tnist oj hidia, there 
was gcueiil “aippoit foi the idea of btate trading m 
eihclid commodities The news agency report says 
“Mr Gopalan said that if the Five-Year Plan 
had to be implemented succes.sfull> sucih a measure 
w to mttssaiv btate monopoly of foreign liado waa 
ilso ncxesaaiv m view of the btate objective of 
achieving a boculieiic pattern of society The present 
lorni of foieign trade was not at all helpful to the 
implomentatoin of the Second Plan and uideaa it wraa 
taken over by the State, progreas of State economy 
would be moomSkne 

“As long as foreign trade renuuned entuely in the 
handb of private bujuneasmen, there i^dbld be violent 
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fiuetufttions in tbe commodity markets. There would 
be booms and dumps resulting in closure of factories 
and causing much barm to the country’s economy. 

“If the State monopoly of foreign trade came into 
being the Government would be able to negotiate 
favourably for the disposal of the country’.-; prodiuits. 
The Government would also be able to enter into 
long-term agreements with other countries which ttie 
private businesfcmiin could not do. 

“Mr. Gopalan said that another advantage of 
Stale monopoly would be that the State would alwiiyv-s 
look to the interest of tlic country, whereas in private 
bands the sole consideration was profit. 

“Another distre.ssing feature of the country’s 
foreign trade was its deijcndrnce on Anglo-American 
market. ‘Wc want to shed oner for all our depen- 
demc on one typo of markets.’ 

“Foreign trade, he said, yieldi'd an income of 
about Rs. 125 crores and this could easily be utilised 
for augmenting the resources of tt'e Second Fne-Ycar 
Plan if the Goverunicnt took over import and export 
trade. This would also le.s.sen tlio ttuiden on the com¬ 
mon man, which he had to slieie by Ma> of taxes on 
essentaal commodities. 

"In China, *lie United States, USSR and many 
other countries, including <apilali.st couutrie.s. Slate- 
controlled agencies were functioning. If State mono¬ 
poly of foreign trade was eufoived, then by no streteh 
I of imagination could it he conceived a,, a totahtaiiau 
t method. Many of the fore ga unmlries doing busiiies.'' 
) with India had pureha.sing agencie'- here .and tried to 
take advantage of the roinpetilion in the maikel. 
This proved haimful for the tieasant'. 

“Mr. K. Raghuraiiiaiah (Cougie.is, Andhra) .slid 
toe had a soft corner for State trading, but could not 
support the resolution. lie said that it was tme that 
the country wanted more money to imjilcmeni tlie 
Second Five-Year Plan, but the question was how to 
get it. Trading wa.s not a joke. It required contiut> 
and planning. T'''ie Government had no .such machi¬ 
nery. Moreover, who would take the risk, whicli wa« 
essential in such matters? In Britain, he said. Govern¬ 
ment tried State trading in raw cotton. But the ex¬ 
perience was not happy. In India, too, we had some 
experience of Slate trading in foodgrains. 

“Mr. Raghuramaiah said that the rcpprciiasioas of 
wioh B measure on unemployment situation should 
tlto bo taken into consideration. But in certain cases 
tSovemment could step in and enforce State trading. 
Tobacco was one of them. India was at a disadvantage 
wihile deahng with Communist countries like China, 
where loreign trade was State-controlled. 

"1 suggest in dealing with such cases where trade 
is ia the hands of monopoly organisations, whether 
it is State or some other organisation, and we are 
dealing with it, we mtist have an organisation in this 


country whether Government or semiJGovemment,’ 
he said." (Hindu, 28.8.66) 

The Minister concerned had not replied at the 
tune of this writing. 

We, for ourselves, have a great deal of hesitation 
in advocating State monopoly in foreign trade. Until 
We have more expenenced ministers and high officials 
and the standard of integrity was raised to a far 
higher level it would be asking for calamity to plunge 
into limitless State control. As regarils efficiency and 
know-how, we have very far to go as yet. 

Privilege Motion in Madras Assembly 

The Deputy Speaker of the Madras Legislative 
Assembly rejected on August 20 a plea of breach of 
privilege niised by M. Kalyanasiindaram, Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, regarding the disciplinary 
proceedings .started by the District Educational Officer 
of Salem, ngaiast a leather of an elementary sehool 
m Rashpuram, on the alleged ground, among others 
of hi.-i “close contact with top-ranking Communist 
leadens like Mr. M. Kalyanasiindaram and Mr. P. 
Jivanaiidam,’’ reports the Hhuhi on August 21. 

Raising an issue of privilege M Kalyanasiindaram 
.said tliat the charge against the teacher tended to 
imjily that contait with members of the Hou.se consti¬ 
tuted an offence incTiting action under the Educalijnal 
Rules, including cancellalion of the teaching certificate. 
If member.s of the Hou.se were to disthargo their 
duties ctTeelivelv, it w.as necr.ssary that they should 
be able to vi.'it different places and in.stiiution.s, and 
contact people in different walks of life, so that they 
could have fir.sl hand knowledge of matters and of 
peojile’s problems, he said. 

The f’ommunist Party was a lawful organization 
iiiid was I ('cognised as an all-India Party. It was one 
of the main oiiporfilion parties in Mip As.scmbly In 
the cireumstancos, Mr. Kalyanasiindaram maintained, 
“the charge made by the District Education officer, 
Salem, was disparaging and calculated to bring down 
tile prestige of the Hou.se and the members in the 
estimation of the people.” He said, “How could 
members have contact with Government employees or 
licoplc working in Government undertakings and 
know facte in order to be able to make proper Bug- 
gestion.s in the House for improvement, if the very 
noc'easary contact was considered to be ‘misconduct’? 
The Government should not allow its officials to take 
such an attitude towards members of the partjtailar 
party in the House .” Referring to the particular case 
Mr. Kalyanasundaram said that he had been to 
Rashpuram only once in his life. The teacher had met 
him on that occasion and they both had gone to his 
house and had had discussions on educational, and 
not on party matters. Tlie teacher, so far as he knew, 
was not a member of the Communist Party. "Even 
assuming that he is a member of the Communist 
Party, how is it an offence?” asked Mr. EaI>BDa> 



RimdanuDc. "Are not members oi other political 
, parties visiting the houses of Qovenunent officiala and 
even staying with them? Some of them are their rela¬ 
tives. Why should this specdal discrimination be 
made against Communist Party. I say definitely it is 
ft breach of privilege.” 

He further said that the analogy of Mr. Geoff¬ 
rey Cooper's case could not be applicable because there 
the matter had rested on presumption, whereas in the 
case meniioned by him, the issue had been raised on 
the basi-s of an actual charge contained in a cliarge- 
aheet. 

Supporting Mr. Kalyannsiindaram Mr. P. Rama- 
murthi, Ijoader of the Opposition, said that the whole 
matter had raised not only an is."iue of broach of 
privilege, but al.so of contempt of the House. It had 
•i very iiniiortant bearing on the rights and functioning 
of the membens of the House. “Mcmbei-s of the House, 
including members of the Communist Parly, in order 
to dkscharge their functions effectively were entitled 
to contact members of the jiublic, including toaihcrs. 
To say IlmL llii.s would con.«t,)tuie misconduct only 
meant that members of the Commuinsi I’aity were 
bad character.s and person-s not to be contacted. That 
amounted not only to violation of the privilege of the 
lIoiis(>, bill also to eontcmiit of the Hou.so. Contempt 
had been defined as anything obstructing or impeding 
meniber.s in the discharge of ttieir duties oi anything 
which tended directly or indirectly to produce siicih 
a result. Irrc.spectivo of precedents they .should judge 
Uie action of the Di.strict Education Offiier from this 
point of view, if tJie action obstuicted or impeded, or 
even had thi' tendency to obstruct or impede', mem¬ 
bers in the dL^eharge of then duties. . . Their 
eoncicrn was not wilii the action taken against the 
individiiai teacher, but its iiii]ilicatiuii.s foi iiienibei.s 
of the House and the Hou.se it.self.” 

Mr. C. Siibramaniam, Leader of ilic House, said 
in reply that there Jiad been no breudi of privilege 
and the motion had been brouglit forward with the 
intention to intimidate tlie official for the action he 
'>ad taken. He said that there had been no iiiiention 
to treat as offence a eontnet with any M.L.A. or any 
member of the publh''. What had been objected to 
tt-as that teachers should at all take part m jiolitie-s— 
f.kingre.ss. Communist or otjierwise. The qiie.stion, 
therefore, was whether it hail been correct for the 
teacher to have discussions on party poiitics. Mr. 
Kalyanaaundaram Jiad stated that he had not dis¬ 
cussed party polities on the oi'ciusion. llio minister 
a as sure that due weight would be given to that 
•’lalement. 

Giving his ruling, the Deputy Speaker cxplnine<l 
tihe privileges of members and said that in the present 
'’ase clearly no obstruction had taken place nor any¬ 
thing which tended directly or indirectly to produce 
®uch Tetulte or which could be treated as contempt. 


He then referred to the ruling of the Speaker of the 
British House of Commons on a case which was 
almost similar to the one mentioned by Mr. Kalyana^ 
eimdaram. In 1951, Mr. Geoffrey Cooper, M.P., had 
alleged in the House of Commons that two Govern¬ 
ment servants had been dismissed from service on the 
ground that they had given information to the mem¬ 
ber. Mr. Cooper had maintained that such action 
would discourage persons coming to give information 
to members of the House of Commons and was, 
therefore, a breach of privilege of the House. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons had ruled that 
privilege could not be extended to .'<Ufh ca.ses though 
"this, no doubt, may be a very desirable matter to 
discuss and debate on the vote on the Ministry (oon- 
cernedj.” Mr. Kalyauasundaram had not been 
obstructed and he could still perform the duties of a 
legislator in .spile of the charge against the teacher. 
Therefore, there had been no prima jade breach of 
jirivilegc, ruled the Deputy Speaker. 

Second Pay Commission 

Mr. D. C. Sharma, a Congress member from the 
Punjab, introduced a non-officKnl rc.solution in the 
Lok Sabha on July 29 urging the appointment of a 
second Pay Commission “to go into the question of 
the j»ay structure of the coiinliy, so that the disparity 
between the highest salary and the lowest salary is 
lOiluccd to the minimum.” 

Moving the resolution Mi. Shairna .said that the 
resolution wa.s conceived in the spirit of the directive 
jinnciples of the Constitution tvhieh enjoined upon 
tlio Government to bring about an equitable distri¬ 
bution of wealth. Things had greatly changed since 
the last Pay Commi.ssion had submitted its report. 
The new socio-economic urges of the iieojile demanded 
an integrated apjiroaih to the pay structure of the 
country both in the public and the private sectors. 
“Our pay stincture law to be ration.ilised in terms of 
Die new need of tlie countiy,” Mr. Sliarma added. 

Mr. A. K. Gojialan, leader of the Communist 
grouj) in Lok Sabha, said in siipjiort of the resolution 
that there were both political and economic reasons 
for revising the jiresenl pay .structuri'. He referred to 
the strong desire on the part of the employees in 
Got einiiient, and other industrial and commercial 
establishments for an increase in their standard of 
living not only on the economic but also the cultural 
side. The pay scales recommended by the Commission 
in 1946 had not been a living wage even according 
to that body. The recommendations made by the 
Pay Commission had been based on tlie assumption 
that the cost of living index would stabilise at n 
point somewhere between 160 and 175 but today the 
index stood at 354.7. The same pay structure could 
in the cincumatances hardly be considered enough.,^ 
There were, moreover, anomalies between the 
scales of the Central and State Govemmenhi. 'Thf,' 



recommendation of tlie Pay Commi^ion foi fixing 
the ceiling at Ra 2,000 por month had also gone 
ummplcmented He uiged foi the minimum to he 
fixed at Ra 100 pei month 

The Hindu loports Itivr (untndmtnl> mcvi 
moved to the lesolution One oi tlum demamUd thd 
the highest and Jowist salaries should he teduced to 
th(‘ lalio of till to one, with R- 100 as the lowe-l 
and Rs 1,000 as the highest ” 

*Suppoiting the^ dtmind foi i Vcond Piy Loiii- 
missioii, fcliL Hfoph wiites m an odiLoiial note on the 
31ftt July That tlitit is need foi i yet inotliei oiei- 
haul goes without siying Then is nothing wiotig lU 
UMfeing, what Ills alu vd\ been woiked out, m evoi- 
ehangiug ciuutnsl>irues Ad|ustinrnts and le idjusi- 
ments liaie to be m idt Ihticin hos wlut is teimid 
as the d\ namie s of oui soi ii U flu nt w p »y < om- 
niiasion, if and when it is set up, woulel ilo well to 
remoic the inLongiuitii s whit i aie sld) pie sent in the 
pay-scales foi various radios 

The lesoliition loi the appoint mint eil ii ^(cond 
Pay Coniinissioii though it sciiiitd eppiov il ol the 
Opjiositiou and some Coiiguss tnenibcis, howeiti 
faced ofliiiil t ongievs optiO'ition iii the Lok siibhi 
and w IS 1 onsf tint nth diliitid b\ ai o\e iwntlniing 
inajOTity 

Re ph ing to the elebite, M M ( islidi Minis- 
ler ot Reiemit end Cnil Lxpeiielituie, dilatiil on the 
finaneixl imiilie itions and iid that laising tjie mini¬ 
mum wage of fiouiniiient sen mis to Rs 100 pi 
month would leeiuue iimii ill' Es 2S I'oie-s I oi 
I Using the Slimes oi e i hei- i sum of Rs 36 loies 
was 111 oiled Roughh Rs lOO iioics woulel line to be 
lai&ed mmalh to iru 1 1 all the dim mils The 
Government fuoiiied tliut sum to be invested in the 
hteond tive-Aeai Plui wliiili iimrsl at i using the 
standard of living of live peoiilt as a whole 

Press 7ntU nj India lepoits Mi M ( 'sh ih 
sue! the minimum vv ige ot i Goveinment sen iriL 
now w IS Rs 70 pei iiioiilh md the dispuity between 
the iMghe^il and the lowest paid had birn itdueed 
from 1 to 280 befoie 1946 to 1 to 30 oi 31 aflei iieepl- 
ance of the Pi\ Commussions icioiurne neluion- 
Before 1946, the lowest piv aviiage was Rs 12 and 
the highest Rs 4,000 oi Rs 3,.100 iftei dedueting 
tm’oaM.-ti\ IJie iiuninuuii toeliy w is R« 70 and tie 
roajdmuni Rs 1,000 or Rs 2,200 oi r-o afiei deducting 
ineome-tax it I lee present late 

“Mr Shah aaiel tint if the suggestion tlait the 
highest ftalaiw should be ieduced to Rs 1,000 was 
aecppted, the Goveinment would save about Rf« IS 
lak'ia If this imounl wis distributed among the othei 
Government emplovaes, eaith one would gel an m- 
c I ease of Re 1-4 He assuied the House tint the 
Government would endeavmu to bcttei the lot of the 
lower paid staff as much as possible He lequested 
Prof Stgiima to wiUidravv the resolution 

“Mr Shaima commended the resolution to the 


House but when the Deputy Spealcer was about to 
put it to vole he begged leave ot the House to WiUi- 
diaw the resolution The OppoMtion lefused permis¬ 
sion to withdraw and when the lesolution was put 
to vote it Wes dee land lost by 69 votes to 27 “ 

States Reorganisation Commission 

The Dunibay Chiomch imblishid a dispatch from 
its special eoiicspondent m Ivcw Delhi .ucoiding to 
wlioni the ."st ite s Reoiganisation C onmiission was 
‘sure to iciommcnd the foimation of two ucw States 
Ivainiitakii md Iveiili flu cone spondcut writes 

lint tlieie w is unmimilv in the ( ommission 'iboul 
the' luimatioii iil those two Stiles though the pos,s] 
hililics of i M iialhi-spi-eking St etc vva not iltogotliei 
ml el out \ne>thei eitiin leeemime ncntiou w is ft 
abolition ot Put t Slates The eases of Delhi 

tuteh, Munipui and Jiipiiii would, howevei loquii 
seiiiue eoiiside latioii ‘Delhi is spriial else oi 
uiouut ol its be 1 ig the uipilal and the othei tliue 
beitiise ot then sliitegie position Ihe ipuslion oi 
hill lie Is ilso s le living sjaeiil attention 

I he t oiiimi ion wliieh woulel submit its lopoi 
m Srptemlii would el o i<eoiieuenil the ippoiut 
IK at e<l I s] ( III Mini'll I tot Hill AITiis the lone 
piiieieiil ulel' 

Text-Book PublitaltoH Delayed 

1 111 lilt II a Id III m iditoiiil note on Iiilv .ill 
I omnii nts u) ou tie moiilmue di 1 1 \ m bunging out 
tivlsbooks Iv the Midhvi Pi ulcsli (mvitumeut II 
Holes Ihit tliough chools lied i)]ii m d i month >gi 
no vvoik (()uld be done m the ibsiiiee ol 1ixt-boc>k 

V leiei lejoil published in August 14 is'ue oi th 
iiiwspipei sii' ■\Aiiil( the p mills mil leiileis pul 
li heel })v the Mile (.cncinmint hive vet to iiiuh Hi 
tiidinis mil teiiheis m the iiiiiiiiiv sihools in t' 
'stile, ixpi'uinecd piimuv school inisteis whom on 
(ontited expreseel the opinio'i tint the books wci 
iindoubtedlv ilti i tin and well btoiiglil-out, but In 
pi inning of lessens m snme ol them lilt mui li to b 
ilesiifd ” 

]857 Martyrs 

The Congirss Woikmg (oiiiinillie leienlh el 
iieied (on July 23) thil the lentenaiy of India’s £ii 
wai of indepemdcne f m 1857 should be celebiale i 
thioughout t/he countiy m 1957 A five-iu'in eommilb 
wxs appointed to submit to the next meeting of Ih 
I\oikmg Comnnttee a sehetiie foi eiWuiing th 
oe casion 

Fioni an editoiial note of the weekly People on 
August 28, it appeals that tlieie wis al o a nuiv 
afoot in the Congre'ss ciieles to eolleet inioinialio” 
and statistics regaiding persons who had lost then 
property Ihiough mtkss confiseations for partieipatinr. 
in 1857 mov e me-tits The newspaper also refers to i 
move to gram adequate compensation for their livu'K 
deoc endants and writes “Tlus w obviously a nation d 
la«k and deserves attention from all and sundry " 


pAnch-shila 


By SAILA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, 
Speaker, West Bengal Legislaltve Assembly 


The Panch-Shiid or the fu< pimtiplrs of into national 
It]ation‘-hjp lia\c biiii tho loget' tulmination of 
null 1 enJ( ni hiJi-- fou ign n)l)(> contiiith md 
optnlv idtii ilttl li> oil ItiloAtd I’lmu Mini'tir 
iiKi utliuinuih ol 1 iili pi ndt n ( iiid sun hi 

I'-sunttl liuigi ol I Ik I) 1 iitnuMt ol Lxltiiiil \fftH 
lo liilh ippnnift Pill h s 111 I It would l>i m r i ^ i v 
<0 still 111' 111 Kg omul of Puid t \iliiU' mind (\iii 
piioi to in li pi mil IK t It w i‘' Piudt >.iliu (hudv 
who 111 111' fiool s Hill f oiii ( on|ii( ' jli loini , li id 
lion tiiiH lo t iiu f i\ I n t\|ii ion lo lu' inW' on 
the kind of III gn iildiou' tint iiidi ^ i ndi nl India 
limild I'll uf In 'll I' 1 I t-oiiKii^'. [In lu '("lon'i 
1110 lo Indi iKudtiui il wi I'andit Jiiiliuiil >it'iiu, 
who iiiidu till I'Tindiou oi Milnlnu t.indln 'jion- 
'oud tlif iC'oluiion' On louigu pol wliiih indo- 
IcndriU Indi i i-hoi Id idopt 

SniK dtta nm lU of mdeptnden c il hi' br„n Ihn 
on''t(nt polm of India’s Piinn Mm‘Iti to allot n 
iiuiT'bfi of diV' lor debate on tho foun.a polu^ of 
India S' it wii> drei loj ing in the mid t ol fYido'^r 
'u 1011' iiuiai'iLg in the n iphbouii g luiiti is in 
\' I n' Ill'll in olliii 1 lit' of till win Id A\ hue 
1) 10 i 11' i\liiiiti\i II o lU of p u li mu III 111 diliiti-i 
lioin l'M7 iiiiw i d' lion w’li a it i' i I'e to gi 1 a 
jiinnp I of ilii \i w wli li till li nil ' ol tin lountie 

lull i' d'o ill 111 111 diff lilt \ii\t' whiih the 

lili 11 n( ,) lilt I d 1 H1 ( ' lu Id 1 oil IS mill m ii 

l'f>> if 1- nu h I I'll I flit II' (o liiiM 1 lopiilisc 

inah'1' of tin \i loii' s n w-i'iiinls on ihi fou ign 

poliiv of indi |ii ndi lit liidii i' I'flutcd in ll i ilibifosi 
of Mil' Piilimiont and e\iiic.sion of siiw' out'do 
flic doiiH' and h ii', di'tiU't and i} itliv Ihu wcic 
lellectcd in the cailiei Mars iftei indi perideiin ni 
gi idiiallv being iipli id In tiust tad ronfidind, 

! ''pect and louia^e about the ^oimdne" ot India’s 
foinign pohfv This is net’ in\ i''Uniplion oi mfir- 
I nee but I am speaking with iifeunie to the uioids 
Ilf pailnmentais dibitis liniing the IvM sesen nai' 
•hat eonfidenee is gi uhiallj diwiniiR on the lendi r- 
'•hip of India at Ica't, so fai is the foieign pohn is 
on erned 

The auhiteet of th s foieign )ioliiv, Pinin 
Ministi"’ Kehiii, his in Ins e iiious iilteianiis diiniig 
these Seven jenis given nnmi'tikible cviil'ii e of hi' 
diip dibt of gratitude lo Oindhiiis leuhing' anil it 
IS but natuial that hit, foieign polity should bear the 
indelible stamp of Gandhian philo'ophv In his last 
’lublio utterance at Delhi at the public reception after 


his historic tour of Soviet Un on and East European 
(ountiics with whom t ealits bu'ed on Pan h-Shda 
well fcji lilt fii't linn iMiiited tlu Pi ni \Iiiv'tts* 
lift I 111 d in till liugingi Ilf M i it n i (inidhi that 
n inwti I) \toni itid Ilvdiodn tHiiiib' w i' not 
moil ot tliim but tint I mu noii-i loli n i and he 
I I nliil vviih till ludi mdii n i to obiivi in ihiir 
iiiilividi ll ind 'll 111 iiii flu pi II Jpli Ilf pi iieful 
lO-CM'lemi In liiing tnliian low ml' ill iitigon' 
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Ihiv are tailed Pun n-''* il i ae oidng to the 
B idel ii'tic latigu igc ]iivalini in Bunn mil Indo- 
lu u icpie tiitiiig live [I u If' O' ode' ol human 
oi dll t Iniv H th hi t I ni < in ml i li ncl ght 
ol I'll 11 n i mn ll pi i ' \ < i -J ki il 19)4 in 

\giiinnnt VI 1' I u I 1 mo litvvi tin Itipublu of 
Il i V ml 111 ]' o] I Iti] lit h 1 ( mu on t ade 
till uliui 1 mil till i mill ll ni It pilgiinige 
mill iivil liitwiiu fu ll L md I 1 t fhi i jiiiuciples 
film 111! ] ll mil) t ol llii Xciiiimiit md ic its leoot 
imiioit mt 1 ut 11 1 a ll ipul-bh ov pcirLise of 

‘'u/ii i Ills Ol 'Oieiiuiiiv Iv tl III ovei Tibet 

\ ui lu ll IS '0011 ' t null I I li 1 ituiiivilv control 

Iibil mil hi 1 'o\ini„uiv ll mu i int China’s 

('OViieigntv ovii Iilui lud i hi'toiitil bickgiound of 
uniiiiU' ivfu 11 login id In ‘eini foieign poweia. 
Ntvv I’ldn vv >' not llcietou uiten'led in meiely 

tie itmg libel n i tnilli i •'lit' i' w n done bj the 
Biiti'h m lui own uilonnl iiul Imps id mtiK't In 
(On'i'teinv with uuiithei liindt lun* il pol tv of India, 
lie not to dign liti'tll with iithii of tlu two power 
blot' but to iimiiii fiiindlv with ill eount'iet, 

I'pi 1 illv with hci ni gill oui' 'lu nivit took up a 
pO'itiiin wlmh would hue 'tiimid hti lelitioii' with 
(linn mil it flu 'inn tinn m uli the po'iiion of 
libit woi'e 111) ‘ nivii bilongrd to India and the 
ihugi iiniiionlv linllid Hit Indi sold Tibet to , 
Chin I ih iinw iirmtid .ludgmg fiom the above bao^- 
gionnd the entiie piovi'ions of tins tiade and travel 
agrt ement have' been based on those fiv e principles 
and with a v ew to promote oath one of them eS& 9 « 
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tively ao that friendly relations between two great 
■■Asian neighbours may grow. The working of the 
Agreement for more than one year by implementation 
of its provisions justify the hope of its framers. 

This Agreement of covjrse has only a limited 
aeope. Shortly thereafter, that is within two months, 
on 28th June, 1954, the two Prime Ministers issued 
a joint statement from Delhi with regard to mutual 
relationship between the two countries in which they 
reaffirmed their faith in the five principles mentioned 
above and they expressed the hope that these piin- 
ciples should be applied in their relations with other 
countries in Asia and other parts of (he world. They 
further felt that if these principles arc applied not 
only between various countries but also in inter¬ 
national relations generally, they would form a solid 
foundation for peace and security and the feais and 
apprehensions that exist today would give place to a 
feeling of confidence. 

Let us examine if these hopes have been fulfilled. 
Subsequent to the signing of the Agreement between 
India and China, similar agreements on international 
level have been entered into between India and 
Burma, India and Indonesia. In the Bandung Con¬ 
ference 29 nations of Asia and Africa have adopted 
these five principles with further extension to suit the 
need of other countries who due to special problems 
of their own wanted collective security pacts for 
*elf-defence. Further, the principles of their agree¬ 
ment have also, as hoped for by its sponsors, been 
extended to other paits of the world. An agreement 
based on five principles have been entered info 
between India and Yugo.slavia, India and Poland and 
lastly between India and Union of Soviet Russia. 
The hopes expressed bj' the two Prime Ministers in 
the Panch-ShiJa Agreement about lessening the ten¬ 
sions in the world and creat ng a climate of peace as 
a result thereof are also on a fair way to fulfilment 
as will be apparent from records of world events in 
the East and in the West during the last 14 months 
which I need not repeat.* 

l«t us now trace the background of these 
principles of peaceful co-existence. The question of 
peaceful co-existence can arise between two nations 
only when they do not exist on equal basis or differ 
in fundamentals and stand on opposite social or 
political structures. No question of co-existence can 
arise between nations who exist on equal terms and 
identity of interest and on uniform social and iioldical 
systems. Therefore, peaceful co-existence can only 
arise between nations who have different political and 
social systems. India and China, two of the greatest 
nations of A.sia, have entirely two different politiial 
and social systems now. But , their historical and 
Cultural associations date back to oenturies—such 
contacts only having been snapped during the last .two 
or three centuries. Both having shaken off the colonial 


and Imperial dominations almost simultaaeously both 
countries in their own democratic interest of rapid 
development and progress wanted peace above any¬ 
thing else. They wanted peace not only for them¬ 
selves but for the whole of Asia and the world because 
in the context of the present-day world a conflict at 
any part is bound to have its repercussions on other 
parts. Therefore, they wanted to evolve a method of 
woiking out effectively the goal of peaceful co¬ 
existence and they devised the basis of peaceful co¬ 
existence as firstly mutual re-spect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and soveieignty. I want to lay 

emphasis on the woid rcspcc/. The first principle, 
therefore, enjoins creation of a meutal make-up and 
attitude of mind of each Stale and its people to 
develop a sense of respect for other nations' not only 
integrity but sovereignty also—be it sovereignly of 
the people or the p-ti’ty or the dictator. The second 
and third principles invoke some action to implement 
the first priUci]>lc of dcvcloiuncnt of mental altitude. 
Both aie negative actions, ?.e., not to do some acts, 
such as aggicasion and interferenie m each other’s 

internal affairs. The third principle needs a little 
elucidation. It had been a consistent cry for years 
past in democratic countries that totalitarian States 
through exlranState organisations but backed by the 
resouies of such State i^ltrate into democratic 
countries totalitarian ideas through seemingly innocent 
organisations. This principle has been further ampli¬ 
fied in the latest agreement between India and 
Soviet Russia, to define and extend the scope of non- 
inteiference m internal affairs to the extent of 

euiuomic, political and culiurul fieltls. Tins is the 

'’^.‘itrongest safeguard against jireserving the sovereignty 
of a nation. The fouith principle is a jirinciple of 
positive action. Both countries are at liberty to take 
suih political, economic and other measures as would 
mutually bcuefit them as ecjuals and not with a 
superiority or inferiority complex. If tlie.se five 
principles therefore are fostered in each countiy on a 
national ba-sis and gradually receives international 
lecognition—human ingenuity fails to understand why 
nations should fight unless it be for the purpose of 
beastly instinct in men of self-interest and self- 
preservation alone at the cost of others. Paneh-Shila 
therefore is an extension of the scope of human con¬ 
duct in society between individuals, between d^erent 
groups in the same state and further extended to the 
relationship between different nations in the world. 
As in society individuals want to hve in peaceful co- 
exisence with different views and outlook on life, 
as different groups within the same state having 
different social or political outlook want to live in 
peaceful co-existence for the benefit of the State, so too 
nations with different political and social ideologies 
can live in peace for the benefit of each nation and 
the world as $ whole. i I i 


In the very fint ipecch as foreign minister in the 
Parliamentary Debate on foreign policiy,' Prime 
Minister Nehru observed: 

“A country’s foreign policy ultimately emerges 
from its own tiaditions, from its own urges, from 
its own objectives and more particularly from its 
recent past.” 

The corner-stone of India’s foreign policy is her 
desire to have peace and prevent war. Her policy 
of non-alignment in any power bloc arises out of this 
dcsiie. She wants to be friend of all and it is with 
that view she has pinned her faith m the United 
Nations in spite of its weaknesses and failures. 

This foreign pohej' of India wliieh ended in that 
dynam (’ I’aneh-iShila is the logical outeome of the 

-- :0 


struggle for freedom under the leadership of Qandhiji. 
Gandhiji held that “end cannot justify the means wntf 
that everything must be fair in politics.” It may 
sound i.topian still to many but I may conclude by 
quoting the memorable words of Gandhiji uttered in 
1927 : 

“If India has patience enough to go through 
the fire of suffering and to resist any unlawful 
encroachment upon its owm civilisation which, 
impel fpct though it undoubtedly is, has hitherto 
stood the lai’agas of time, she can make a lasting 
contribution to the peace and solid progress of 
the world: If we arc to be saved and are to make 
a sub'taiit al contiibution to the world’s progress, 
our.s must empliatically mid predominantly be the 
way of non-violence and peace.” 


BENGALEES IN ASSAM—THE RECENT ROY-MEDHI TALKS 

Bv BIMAL(:HAND,IIA SINHA. M.A. 


The problems of Bengalees in As^am have drawn sharp 
public attention all over India after the Goalpara inci¬ 
dents. There was* an enquiry by Shri Madhavan Nnir, 
the General Secretary of the Congress, and there was 
also a Resolution of the Working Committee suggest¬ 
ing a meeting of the two Chief Ministers and two 
PC.C. Chiefs. The All-India Congress Committee, at 
its last Bei'hampore Session, also expressed its sorrow 
and concern at the Coalpara incidents. After that, 
Sj. Saratchandra Sinha, the President of the Coalpara 
District Congress Committee, has also is'-ued a public 
statement expressing his rcgiet for organ v-iiig pubiic 
meetings and processions, etc., on the eve of the visit 
I'f the States Reorganisation Commission in cmitraven- 
iion of the directions of the Congress Woikiiip Commit- 
i"e. Lastly Shri Bishnuram McdhL. the Chief Minister 
of Assam, catre down to Gilrutta along with Sj. 
Mahendra Mohan Chowdhuiy, the Pre-ulent of the 
A—ain Fiovineial (longrcss ComniiMee. iukI Kd 1 ili-cus- 
'•ions with Dr. B C. Roy. Afiet the talks were over. 
Dr. Roy told the Press the subjeels they discussed and 
die views they held on different questions. It appeals 
bora those Press Reports that SJ Medhi has tried to 
impress that Bengalees have no dif&culty in A.ssam and 
die rules do not discriminate against them. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this is not a fact. Even from Sj. Medhi s statc- 
iiients it would appear that there are discriminatory 
lules which operate against the Bengalees. Moreover, 
''j. Medhi has not given all the facts. From the days 
■i the Line System up till even now there are lules in 
Assam which discriminate against the Bengalees of 
'S‘am. We do not propose here to cover the whole 
lound, but it is nesessary. at least, to examine what 
'i. Medhi has said now. 

Principles Enunciated by Dr. Roy 
In his jalks, Dr. Roy has enunciated the following 
I'iinciples: 

(I) A child in the primary stage must have 
education in his or her mother tongue. 


(2) Students of higher classes should leant 
Assamese, though facilities must be given for impatl* 
ing instruction tlirough Bengali or Englisn or Hindi, 
provided there is demand ior the same. 

Sj. Medhi does not appear to have disputed the 
soundness of these principles. 

Sj. Medhi’s Assertions 

(11 In reply, Shri Medhi has denied that discri¬ 
mination is being made between one school and another, 
so far as aid to Bengali schools is concerned. 

(2) As regards secondary schools, Sj. Medhi has 
said, (a I there was no discrimination about aid, 
(b) there was no disciiniiuation about admission, 
((•) there was no discnminaiion about the grant of 
Sdiolurship. 

(3) The question of domicile was then discussed. 

Let us now examine these points iereatim. 

The Background 

In Assam, restrictions on landholding on the basis of 
indigenous and non-indigeiious pojiulatiau has suha- 
tantially affected the language statistics. The fear that 
non-indigenous persons may not be permitted to hold 
land*—and those who do not have Assamese as their 
mother tongue arc not regarded as indigenous pergona 
—has compelled people to return their mother-tongue 
as Assamese, even when it is not so. (See Assam 
Census Report 1951). In all discussions it will be 
necessary to remember always this background. 
O.hcrwirc the pltiiite will not he clear. 

Primary Schools 

1. Let us quote the Government Reply to the 
Question put by Sj. Santosh Kumar Barua, 4th, ses¬ 
sion of the A-sam Legislative Assembly, llih Septem- 
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1. 

Lower Primary 

Schools w'ith 
Assamese as 
Medium of 
Instruction 

3-18 

96,135 

582 

211.470 

773 

38-1063 

833 

358.990 

2. 

Lower Primary 

Schools with 
Bengali as 
Medium of 
Inctruciion 

2.^0 

66 000 

130 

48 360 

45 

22236 

3 

4671 

3. 

Lower Primary 
•Schools witti 

Hindi as 

Medium of 
Instruction 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

98.3 

o 

1367 

4. 

Lower Primary 
Schools with 

Caro as Medium 
of Instruction 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

i' 

336 

1 

.336 


Total 

598 

162.133 

712 

259830 

821 

407 648 

8.39 

.3.65 397 


Two facts emerge from this very remarkable walc- 
ment. {1} It will he contended, in the first place, that 
Assamese'speakers have now increased very much. But 
in that case we shall have to remember the artificial and 
unreal nature of llie increa.se. (2) But even gianiinj; lor 
the sake of argument that there haf> been an increase in 
the number of Assamese-speakers, the Bengali-speakcra 
yet con.siituie, even in l')31, by their own comimtation, 
17.4% of the total ))o|iulali<in ol the distrht of Goalpara. 
Th (3 ]»ereenia;ie would be jTLU<‘h liigber in llie Dhubii 
Subdivision winch is more Bengali-speaking. The num¬ 
ber of .schools. Using Bengali, is however inucii lower titan 
J7.4%. In ab.solutc nunibir it is now only 3, while the 
number of schools using Assamese has gone up as high 
as 833. 

Is this not discrimination ? 

2. There is also more diieet evidence of diserimi- 
nalion. 1 give only a lew instances rollecled at rardoin 
from the difTeretii meinoranda suhmitled before the 
Slates Reoigani-alioii Comtius-ion: 

(i) Ordei dated 4-12-'t8 by the Deputy Insjieetor 
of Schools. Dhubri.—Order No. r)%5—4920 dated 
4-12-48:—“.Sisliupaihsala all the Local Boaid M.E. 
and L.P. aiul aided schools rnnsf take U|) Assamese 
in llicir Schools.” Sd. II. Tarauli Plmkan, D.I. of 
.ScIuMvls. Dhuhii. 

(ii) Order by the Inspectress of Schools, A.ssam. 
as recorded in the In.-peeiion Note on the Bidyapara 
Girls’ Middle Engli'li .School, Dhubri. as forwarded 
by her memo No. 696-700 dated 18-1-49 :—^‘‘All the 
primary elasscs should have Assamese as the medium.’’ 

(iii) Letter No. P.SO/15/48/534.-48 from the 
Secretaiy, Provineial Primary Education Board. A“sam, 
Shillong to the Secretary, Dhubri Subdivi-iona! 
Primary Education Board, sanctioning a recurring 
grant of Ri. 210|-:—"The grants are sanctioned on 


condition that the medium of instruction must hr 
Assamese." 

All these instances relate to primary schools, Ca.. 
it still be contended that there is no discriminatio!, 
about the primary schools, no discrimination about grants, 
no forced Assamese-isation ? Can it he said that ill- 
principle enunciated by Dr. Roy that primary schoeo 
n ust give oduculion in the mother-tongue of the pupils ' 
heino at nil rcsiieeled ? 

Ilicircii Edl'catiomvl In.stitutio.ns 
H ere, the domicile lules act as a gical discriminaiii-: 
faiUir. But of that lalei on. Here al-o, the facts ji 
too many to ficriuit detailed recapitulation. Wc gi ■ 
only a )iw illu-ljalivi examfile,-.: 

The medium of instruction in the Government IL i 
School at Dhubri wa.s Bengali in the lower classes fr- u 
the very inceplion of the .school some 60 years ban-. 
English being llie medium in the higher classes as ch - 
where. When in the ihirtie.s, Calcutta University pi' 
cribed vernacular to he the medium of insltuclion, c '’ 
Dhubri Government High School remained the o '■'f 
(iovcrnmeni High School in the Assam Valley Distrii ->, 
with Bengali as the medium of iirstruclion. Arrau ' 
rnenls were made however, to impart children speak '4 
Assamc.se through the medium of Assamese. But si)''’ 
March, 1951 the medium of instruction has bcco. !*: , 
Assamese, and there is no arrangement for lead '!? j 
Bcngalr-speakcrs in Bengali. Similar situations h'I 
arisen in the Hamidabad Aided High School 
south Salwara Aided High School. | 

Can it be isaid that there is no discrimination, <■ ' " j 
if wc leave out the question of domicile at the pre '‘M 
moment 7 I 



GRAIfT OF SCHOLAMHtPf 

S} Medhl has said that there is no discrimination 
m granting Scholarships We mention below two cases 

(1) Policy m this regard was laid down in Circular 
Lettei No 27868-9 J3 dated 10-9-48 o{ DPI, Assam 
to the Heads o{ all Government and affiliated institutions 
I he Circular staled Covernnimt of A'«‘-am have 
decided that they would not henceforth be responssiblc 
for the payment of any Scholarship in any institution to 
those studints who do not have thiir dominie m Assam, 
as comstituied aftei the transfir of a portion of Sylhet 
to East Bengal ’ 

( 2 ) The most glaring ea<-e of di«rriminition m 
this K mid IS that of Shii Kan m Piasud ‘'in Gupta 
v^ho stood lOlh in ihi 1 niversity of (rsiihati in the 
pm Martridilaiiun Fximimiion (Roll Dih No 898) 
fiom ihe 1 iiisukia Beiigdi Ifi^h ‘se hool He has hfcn 
ufnsfd Sdolai h p Imnue he is not doiiiinhd thi u-h 
Ilfs father is i raiKv n oftie nl it I m ukii hi- It' 1 
proiiertv in North Lamding and is living m Assam frr 
three <r(neiaiions 

(}) A „irl student ‘sihiti Dam Roll Gau No 

r7 found eligililc for a Siliolarship on meiits ammg 
grls vtas refused the Sclolarship though her father 
Dvns a house at Gauhati and is an advoci'e of the 
High fourt there He is alto a permanent resident 

n' A*«am \ alley as cenifitd by the Deputy 

Cl mn issioner The same was the fate of three other 
girls Mis» ‘vabita ‘vmha Chitra Ghosh and Bela 

n owdhury vvho are nfugics from Eas] Bengal and 
now fitaens of India in SiUliar k-sain Thr> were 
' I \ I ( f '• 1 1 I n ' I ( am I I i < nt lin i 's )< 1 at 
f Minn nt \i! d f iiU IIi h ‘si Iiool <n tin gtonii! 
of di ill li 

I I) I (\ till fills s| ( ik fi 1 iIipiiiiIms 
Tin (JnisiioN 01 Domimii 

I do nrt know how Ion nih i in h snll i of m I 
Min aftM llif inssin of ihi ( onsliiuli ni Dihii in I 
1 on h n Ion hi ii oisi im o iiii ili \fii ll 

>wiiiiii < IK 1 ti 1 nl if tin ton tilulion lln Rilui roitrn- 
niiit In 1 to t iki III ours to i sohiifi^ In i piv 

to a Pifi-s sijiiimnl i sin on Inhilf of tin AX i si Rmgil 
f lovini al Coiigiis roiiniillit tin Rilnr GoMinment 
mir out will a Pri s Noti whii’i siati <1 m/t/ aha is 

I illl ws 

ihi mil s win fiiilhii hlnnliscd aflii nniin 
I'llo fiirn of tin |in. int Cnnsuiutioii It w is laii 
<' wn in a iiiinltir of ihi ‘stap Goviinnnni d iti d 
Novi mill ^6 1''ll) that no Indian mlionil imid 

In ihgihle lor any implovnini iiiidii the “st i e 
(mm nnuni on tin r.io]iid only of iisidiriii or plm 
• I liir h ili>ii_h ihi s , ( 111 11 ni il m 

riifirinn to landiililfs who ate nitivi-. of oi 

iloiniiliil in till Stall fit puiposib of appoint men s 
in tin offiiis until r tin Stall ’’ 

Assam Goveinment howiver has mu fell ihi no 1 
of (ven this siibtirfuge and having just written a Ittlci 
t I the Goveinment of India, are continuing their policy 
of domicile in a reraorseleaa and unabashed fashion 


Sj. Medhi baa triod to give the imprearion that th* ^ 
domicile rulea have now been liberalised Let U 
understand its exact implication The original policy 
was laid down in the Chief Secretary’s Circular No. 

A AM110l53'137 It is too long to be quoted in extenao, 
but we mention the salient points 

(1) Employment under the State Government • The 

fust paragraph stated that “a person belonging to any 
of the following categories shall have to obtain « 
certificate to the effect that he is a native of, or 
domiciled in or a displaced pi rson migrated to Assam 
for the puiposf of imployinmt under the State Govern¬ 
ment ’ 111! siionii |>atdr.ra| h siis \ {irrson who is 

ml a nalm of \ssani shall hi deemed to be domiciled 
in It onlv when he has hetoint the owni r of a homestead 
in the State has aliesilv hird m that homestead for 
10 yi ar« an I inicmls to live in that homestead until ho 
dlls It now set ms that a person living in a rented 
house has also been made ehgibk hut o her conditiont 
remain as they were About tin last conlition (living 
t 11 he dies) the oiHiial explanation as laid down in 
filler No AAM 14 48 23i dated the 2l8t October, 1947 
flora the Secretary to the Government of AssaiPi 
ippp niment Department U as follows ' 

Til" last condti i n as to intemion is not 
capable of such easy verification At the same time 
this is the most important ingredient in determining 
domicile—it is necessary therefore that in deciding 
this point 'uch circumstantial evidence as to whether 
the applicant has landed prrpertics or other inieresU 
m his native place and whether he pav® frequent 
vi“i*s theip should be taken into ionsideralion’’ 

Now what dlls this iiallv ii nn\ Bengalee, 
ri sill ng in Assim fir lime g< millions cannot obtain 
lion II ih if Ilf has my pio|iitv in R ngal or visit 

Rin^al'* Is this lli w iv to us, it ,'n sprit of out 
< nstiiulion ’ 

(2) \huit disiluij ptison llu aid Circular of 
RNR lavs down that 

lit C.oviinniiit piiliiy in the matter of 

i||iiiiiniim 111 ilisplaiiil III oils is that the caeee 

it ili'plactd Jill St ns sli ill hi loiisidired onlv if 
sijilahle liiial i indi lilts ( tin iiiuliditis who are 

II Him s ol OI doiimili ll in A am) au not available’* 

It IS vtiv imarkildi ihil wliih in Other states, 

iifii us ail gittiii,. jiiiontv ivin at the tost of the 
(hililiin of ihi soil \ss,ii follows an opposite pobcy 
( )) 111 till 3ril jiaragiaph of tin said t titular, it 

his httii 1 nd down thit 

‘I 1 till jmtposi of lonliacls setth inent of 
fishiiiis flints toll biid„<' I itsls tXLisp shops, 

III a pi sou shall hi ili t n i d to havi aiquircd ft 

iloniii ll in \s am if lu has bttn in lesidcnce in 

till s iti fill It ll 1 1 10 M iis ilong with his family 

and till also spi ik Assaniisi oi oni of the tribal 
luigusgts if .tsiilmi in diiritts othei than CachaT, 
01 nn spiak Bingih n Assamtsi or one of tlM 
iiibal ionguagts of ( ai har if rcsidmt in the Cachftf 
n still t 

Now IS this not disciiirmuiion again If 
formula is now put into operation in West Bengal, 1 
wonder how many non Begalces who come her* Un 


Mason, stay almost invariably vdlhout tbeii families, get 
jobs and contracts and send out money to other states 
will have to be driven awav ' But still it is not 

considered to be discrimination in Assam ' If this iS 
regarded to be a satislactoij loin ula for Btngalces m 
Assam, why then should it not be applied by the Govern¬ 
ment of fVt-'l Bfiigal to non Bi nr,ilii-, m XVi't Btiigd'’ 
(41 Ihe last paiagiaph of the Circular refers to 
admission into Stale-nianagtd eduiational institutions. 
It lays down tliat 

“For the pjrpose of adiiiis-ion to Slate-managed 
or ^tate-aid(d t diu itioiial iiisiiiutioiis, a candidate 
who is not a iiativi ut ui dotmciJiil in As^altl shall 
bf dumid to hive aiquixd a domicile in \ssain if 
ht|cht oi III |ii(t iMKiiis lulfil all tlic iciiuiamints 
as vtitid ill )ici c I above (i< quahhcatioiib loi 
getlin., (iiitiKt ell) 

It IS ol (oursi (SMiiiial as Di Roj has said that a 
pei-on woiking in \ sam should speak Assamese it he is 
to be u tful but in ci < hi dois not sptak Assamese 

and wants to -lay m V'-sam '■ay onl> foi 5 or 7 years, 
will he hi dipiivid ol all ad\antaE,cs ot education^ 
Is that the polic> lollovvcd m West Bengal ’ Had it 
been followtd, hew could the sms of thousands who 
come and “tav ni Caleutti lor service or for business 

for a lin lied per oil get education ^ The problem is 

really more acute in an undti-developed slate like Assam, 
where, unlike Wi i Bengil, State-managed and State 
aided institution- art the onK onis of their kind, there 
being no oihei private instilulions of thu type ’ And 

yet wc would not lall this di-inmination ’ 

CoNf I i siov 

Above fails speak foi iliemsilves rhij conclusively 
prove that in -pile ol wluitvn pii luii Sj Mtdln may 

try to cliaw iboiil Bin'^alu- m As am, theie is 

undouliledlj vietuiusel < 11 mil ili crinmilion Seholai 
ships au not iviii ivin whm iiiiiid by niiii, ivtii 

in juiniaij ili - \—nii c is In mg Ion eel upon 

pupils A sdiiii-i Js hi i riiin„ llu only ii i diuni of 

jnsiruilion ivm m pi ionmi'itI> 15 ivih- 1 » ikmg 
anas disc in in itioii i In m mil m iln in ii i 
of Stall - nipli)> nil lit an 1 nl nis ion to San i ian i„( il 
and Stale dicliil eilut itional msiituiions and the slight 
concf sions giciitid so lai cviri in the face of iht 
ConstJtuiion ih ml 1 s-m the ii,.ouis oi the -y-tcni in 
the least \rd if we ren enibci in this context the 

highly discriminatory pohrv on the matter of ownership 
of land, the picluie bcioiiiPs an extremely dark one 
In fact if wc study the almosphirc in Assam, wc 
6nd that iinlis- tlurr is a radical and fundamental 
chanai of jiolnv tin jmlun i mnol inijnovt in spiti of 
all asscilions 1 oi wlnl is ailuilly As am ’ Wi do not 

want to Bo bilk to hisioiv bui ivcn now A-sam is not 

at all a Iionu , i m ous piovinic Tt is not a pioviiue like 
Uttar Pradt sli or i st Bengal where ihe overwhelming 


majority of the population haa the tame affinitin, apeak 
the same language and so on. As Assam Census itself 
observes, it is a veritable Babel of tongues. According 
to the Assam Census of 1931 (p 177) the proportion 
of As amese-speakers in the whole of the then Anam 
at successive Census enumerations was as follows ' 

Fuctnlage of Ai^amese-spealters in Assam 

/1931 1921 1911 1901 

V 21 6% 21 6% 21 1% 22 0% 

In othei words, only about l|5th of the total 
population poke Assamese Ihe Census of 1951 is 

ab-oiuiily uiiK habit m this lespect and even the 

Census hiipciintcndtiii of Assam has practically admitted 
that But even aceoidiug to that Census, where the 
^nqioilion of A saiust -piakiis has bun mui h iiilfated 
the Assanipse-sjitakcrs constitute only 56% of the total 
population Moieovir they art eouientialid heavily in 
hve disiiicis llius it would be wrong to suppose Uiat 
Assam is a Stale ol the Assaiiitst gprokers in the serse 
that Wist Btnual is a Bengafi-sjiiaking State. A 
ni no*-itv langudoi rules loicibly ovti the entire provmde 
Now if foi the puriKise of Stale language Assamele has 
been adopted, though there is no reason why it 
should be eo i* md> be untlei'-oil iliii a'l ])ii-ons 
seeking State c mplo) n tnt must understand and speak' 
Assaiu p Put can there be any cogent reason why a 
contractor ciiciating say in Mizoiam or Garo Hills, 
must speak As an e-e before he can be allowed to get 
eiintiacts '' Is this not an unnatural state of affairs ’ 
Perhajis this is be uiul to be ‘o so long ns q is not 
ckaiiy unilcisiood that A-sam is not an Assamese- 
speaking province but a poljglot one and the Assamese 
kti,.iUr< must ii-orl to all unfair tallies if it has to 
111 -[III 111 all ovi i ihi proviiicf Tin ‘■noncr the proper 
liii..iiis|ie SI uaiion in Assam is undirstood llu bttltr 
fin ill ronifiniil J n us hopi the Stalls Ri organ sat ion 
(omnii-iiii will not overlook this fact 

Oni wo d moll A- ihi fails narialul above prove 
I’l rV llu s III Assam an biin„ sharply ilist rnninaii d 
Hgnnst and tlii lulcs aie not lair to them Bingah as 
a language is also hung unmistakably repussid It is 
also clear from S| Aleilhi s stall mints that lie considers 
the tubs to be lair and thi situation all right and he 
has no intention to mtioduce any change But while 
having no intention of really domg justice Sj Medhi 
IS trying to impress upon people that Assam is now 
anxious for the welfare of Bengalees and even seeks the 
help of West Bengal for her own development .We 
wondir what is the real impliealion of this policy "^Is it 
thi idia to lull the Stales Reorganisation Commission 
into the sense that everything is now all right for 
Bingdlips in Assam and it would not therefore b* 
necessary to liansfcr the Bengalee speaking areas o* 
Assam to West Bengal though m reality Assam want- 
to do nothing for them ’ 



GNVfflONM£NT IN INDU 
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Introduction 

The natural resourtes of a country aie of p imary 
importance for the development of the economic life 
of its inhabitants As a matter of fact, natuial 
lesources determine the economic life of a nat on 
England, foi example, is tin industrial countiv but she 
owes het piescnt popition to hti loa-.ilm^, hvms 
the pioximitv ol 11 h (oil iiinc^ and non fn UK md tin 
tciiii>oi.ili climntt vvlinh itidu es li iid-woik ug huhit 
I hi U 's A 1' 111 agiifulluiil IS Will t in iiiihislnil 
loim t\ “sin possfs.,(.. the uqin-iii' ot imlii iiulisi ion, 
roil, pifioliiim, tiiiilid, (otoii iiid ollui igiiuilt id 
laiv mitt 1 iK irid at llii 'imt tmu its oil u jh (' 
IS ve\ fiitili and iliiniiti suit ibii foi hum in di\c- 
lopnicnt Jap in, too, s an ludii'-liiil oim n onis 
lltCUls tlllH is no siopi foi IRI uHll C - t ( \ IV 

tialuic ot till 'Oil is not livouidiU lo ig i ultmf 
I mnee Is «n agmultuiil louniiv aid (■ i luiiv m 
industi al louutrv.onlv bnau o of the nilin d h oukcs. 
IV iiliblc in those lountrc Min mix giivv ii h in 
knowledge and iiitclligi m t, lu rniv lonquti u ituri, 
tpan Stas and cut mountains, travel iindii wun and 
auniliilate dis ances bv fast mean' oi loiouoioi ind 
tv electiKitv tuin night into Juv and tom diwn tiic 
gours of climate to suit his living u d wuiking 
mdition, and thiough augition sdumes a u simre 
IS iiidipindcnre fioni Naluii in tin tn i iti ii i un 
nd h( miv, ahovi all hiiUi'S niiah v tons of 
tiifurc 111 Ins s(i\K(s hut Ins rni'luv ol i itim la 
ot oinpkle and unqiK st oin d \ lUni hi' i kii i k 
1 isidping fioni (hiin.s mtl as'nting 'u i w iv \11 
i( lUcn (ven Iniiig, iif hanijuinl Iv wiatlti 
uditioiis Som phvsKil di'tiiliiiHi ini.,hi ui it 
nil in plans Jhu.s hr Ins hi in ilk to oiqmi 
ituie onl\ piitiullv, ind Ihnifon, tlu ifl t of 
opt iph tal ciiv iioiinn nt on t'n lilc md woiking of 
IV p( ople lanni* iltogillifi hi ignotd ind loni- 
tilv iliminatid ‘Pndoubtidlv nuns I'uiis m 
mild and condiliomd md tluir luou t' liraihd bj 
sieul fiamewoik ihty livi in 

Iho turn ‘gtogi iiilinal cnviioniiunt in iilition 
man <ovcr» all those featuiis of land in win h In 
(s, in respect of then iffiits upon liis hihil ol lie 
whatcvci conmition ‘Kiuh fcutiiics niludc the 
lift of the land, with ill its phV'i il haluns and 
util lesoinces, the nitiiii of tlu oil whttliii 
iile or unfdlile, will-watiud oi drv, its i osituin, 
tlifi msulai, (ontinental oi pinmsulu, its tila- 
n to olhti lands suiiomiding it, its lUinili, vigil i- 
n and mineial wealth, the di.slnhulion ol Imd, and 
< 1 , mountains and plans, jilants and mimila md 

r Ibonut Rriieui of the hitirint nial Ua m / 'ioiiatjf 
I ( 1925 ), p 409 . 


all the cosmn foiccs—gi i\ itational, eleit ii, radia* 
tional, that play upon the earth and affect the life 
of man 

In tne case of India, a study of hci population pro¬ 
blem aid her economic activities ehou’d stait with an 
itur‘'tigiitioii ol the phvsical cnviuincnt This sub- 
K t 111 IV. thcHloif If irnsdritd undo tin heads of 
siiiatcm in I oistlnr piv'i U fiiliii', gtologiial 
sliurluif liinm vv iti I 11 I 11 I flui a mil fauna 
111(1 t1i( 111 ill'll 1)1 ti 111 I o I 1 ion 
1 0 ( \TION “sl I IK 

Ind 11 I v I t ( uuiv h n., i nt kK to Iht north 
01 till 1 iputi 1 I lv\ 1 1 I til 1 8 d ,, (111 37 deg 

lUii h 111 I k iig liid ' ti(i 1 „ JO II 1 1 07 (l(g It IS 

OIK of the sinii i! and ' i j Ik ll i iin guiar 

lomi'iin jt Sou It ^ 11 It I 1 Ip ' h( spue 

i(tw( till I in 11 id So ) lu \ ll luil the 
1 |i 'ill iig ind 11 \i 1 iiip I II Us of the 

so In El hill \ la It t'liK I o 1) cs I imtial 

po'dion bitwtrii two iiitiiitlv di‘f i nt iigion' It 
I o'( s,, I liighlv fivou i’'( 1 0 ilioii as i gads the 
I eat of no woild loi iui,0'ts oi incnilional 

tiadi c staids it the 1 1 id oi I’c Iiidiin 0 can 
i the viiv tiUiir ot the Fi tcin 111 luihiie cum- 
'iia diuc, ti id loutcs nmiiiic n all n ( ions and 

(I’ln tag Inin vviti 1 s ^ ( t t Bilin, 

(It ill iiv r 1 n 1 (' n t ' ' '' V I in the 

oith-vvi i, t(vl 111 I 'll 1 1 ( I 1 Iq m and 

Ind in 11, 1 1 111 11 i I Jill Vu I I 11 m tlie 

o llll ( I t 

It lui 1 111 s J(KK) 1 ll 1 in I 1 1 f ) oulh md 

1 7(10 mills f in ( 1 t f( w t It I is i iml fiontier 

)t ''Jill) mil s in I i 1 tl 11 ( ' i o ilO milos. 

1 \ltiuliiig ov 1 ai 1(1 ol liti'X) 0 (] inks, tJie 

(iinpii'ts 2 ‘) still (in lining I mill u iiul K 'hmir 
md \n llll i) Ml 1 UK ! Iv ll ivtn if is tnuloiv, 
s'u 1 tlu s(l,ll||i log ( ((dill III til 1\( |j(i It 13 
ihout 13 linus is Iii,.i 1 T K S liiiu' tlu size of 
laj m (vio ind i km i m s ih 'i/t ol I s \ and 
iiKiK tt 111 i tliiid of Cl llll md ot Fuiotu md a 
sivintli ol I ^ s It^ 'll] I his hdii (lifimil by 

the c at (link pi ogi q ' 11 S ihn is il oniboidal 
iitlui thin tnmpilu w tli m i uti qua jouting 
soutliv'mi' into tlu on lum Iiuinu O ( ui * 
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■ The situation of an area relative to the larger 
mass of a region often exorcises a significant influence. 
On a land frontier, the people, by force of circum¬ 
stances, have to develop a turbulent and martial 
and may develop a defensive or aggressive 
iqjirit, according as their region is better or worse 
than that across the border. They are brave and 
courageous through elimination of the weaklings and 
are in the front rank in attack or defence. 

There is no part of the world better marked off 
by Nature as a region by itself than the Ind an 
BubcontinentThe noithern borders are will-delint-d 
by lofty niouritain.s w.lh Ihiur snow-capped peaks 
penetrating far riito the sky. There are no oa.sy ways 
in and out Ihvoiigh die inoiintam-W'all whieh shuts 
off India fioni the rest of A.sia but there .are a few diffi¬ 
cult pas.ses like Zosula and Hliipki pa.sses in the north. 
Towards the cast the eastern off.^hoots of tlic H'ma- 
layas aie not murh high but due to deep gorges and 
ravines and iiniirnoirablc forests ingre,ss and outgress 
of people to and fiom Burma is quite impo.ssible 
except through the recently made Ludo Road. (In 
the southern extremity the Indian Ocean with ils two 
arms—the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea—washes 
her eastern, southern aud western shores. In the south, 
Ceylon represents itself as a lotus flower paying 
homage to mother Ind^a. Thus India is a 
geographical entity due to the separation from the 
rest of the lontincnt of Asia by the Himalaya.^. This 
geographical isolation explains the uiiuiucne/ss of 
Indian <u]ture. Indian ideas and m.^titut ons. taken 
as a whole, re.semble iho.sp of no other ptople. They 
have tended to trnn.^form .and al>orb anv foieign 
element? that trickled into the region, for Indian- 
though HOinrlimcs politically conquered by out.'ider.s, 
were never—c'xci'pt im-s-iihly by the oi'ginal Aryan:— 
cultuially fonquered. 

India has a roa.stline of 3,500 mile?, whuh gvn.s 
one mile of ('0.0,4. to every 400 .sq. miles of area. 
India for its extent has o'nc of the shoifest ooastime.s 
of any important counti-y bordering the ocean. Its 
outline ;is scarcely broken by a single inlet.* Even 
this short stretch of coa.'lline i.s rcmaik.ably uniform 
and straight and characten.sed by a general .absence 
of deeo indentations. The sea around the coast.s is 
nowhere deep, the lOO-falhorn line running paiallcl 
to both the Arabiaa and the Coromandal Co.a.sts; this 
combined with the flat and sandy nature of the sea- 
bottom makes navig.a1ion extremely difficult. The 
Coast of Indus belongs mainly to the Atjantii tyiie and 
are non-embayed, iccfle.s.s .and continental in n.ature’ 
The.se coa.sts are practically devoid of natural harbours 

$. X>. Stamp & S. C. Oilmour : Chukolm's Handbook of 

Commercial Geography (1954), p. 554. 

6« Morriios : Scott^h Geographical Magazinct Vo). XXI (1905), 
p, 457. 

7. S. Kriflhiutfwiinr: CoMtf of Indii" In the Indian 

CwpapUcal /eunud. Vol, XXIX, No. 1 (19S4), p. IB. 


and hence the great paucity of good ports. The whole 
is storm-swept and scourged by fierce currents; there 
are hundreds of miles of bare rock-walls in the western 
half and of mangrove-swamp in the eastern half; the 
river harbours are the most expensive and dangerous 
in the world, and the only sea-port that is natural and 
alwa 3 'a firstclass is Bombay,* while Madras. .Vizaga- 
patam, Calcutta, Okha, Kandla, etc., are artificial 
harbours made by the enterpiise of man. The Gulf of 
Kutch, Cambay, the backwaters of Co.eluin. and 
Malabar, the Palk Strait and the Gulf of Mannar, 
the Faluut, Kolur and Chilka lakes and the indenta¬ 
tions on tlic nioiilhs of the Gaiigu are Ihe few inlets 
and sli.til.s found along ihe Indian coa?t. 'JTuae are all 
.sliallow and jiermit iiav gallon when ihey are made 
deej) by dredging operations. 

The coa.stliiie of a (ountry pluvs an inipoitunt 
liart m promoting or ieta;ding tluj economic develop¬ 
ment ol ail aiea. If Ihe eoa-lhnc w biokeii and cumIv 
a'ccessible from the intouor, as m the I'usc of tin 
Gujarat and Malabar Coasts, inleicoiirse and trail, 
with foreigu counlm.i l)y sea are facilitated, and tin 
pcojile not only become progressive and civilized, though 
ease- and peace-loving, but they also develoj) a broad 
cosmopolitan outlook instead of becoming sectarian oi 
communal, while the nearness to the sea makes them 
adventurous and entcrp:is;ng with a wcll-devclopcd 
commercial in,4ini't. If, however, the coastline is nm 
easily aecessible from the interior, a.s in the case o. 
Koiikan, the iicojilc tend to lie inttll.gent, progressive 
and ease-IoMiig, but, beuig isolated a:c .sinqile and 
backwaid, tlioiigU adventurous, and make good fl'liii- 
folk and seamen. 

. I’livsirvL Fit.vmucs 

There me very great d.ffertncos in llie pliy'ii ■. 
condilioiis of India. Jn (he north, theie me magn- 
lii-eiit snow-capped inoutitaius. At llvir hot lie .-iiiool i 
Wide spates of dejnc.-M'd river basins—either dry i' 
.sun-,s< orehed or eiiltivaled and watei-logged undei i 
stfarny, mol^tln•c-Iaden atniosphpere. To the sou i 

spreads the Deccan Plateau. There the indigene ^ 
forr'sls still hide the scattered classes of abor'gin 1 
tribes, flanked on the west by the bioken crags iii'l 
ca.slellated outlines of ridges overlooking the Indi i 
Ocean, and on the south by gentle, smooth, round'd < 
slopes of green uplands. On the one hand, there s 
in Bengal a land of constant heat and damp, luxuri; t 
vegetation, river banks, rice fields and cocoanut gi'o ’ 
with a few cities and densely inhabited by a mild ; ■! 
unagre.^sive population. On the other, there lie 1 '*■ 
Punjab and Wp-tern II.P., scoix-hod willi winds like 
blast of a furnace, with a cold and bracing wir 'T 
climate, covered wil.h wheat and barley and prodi ts 
of temperate zone, and the famous cities “1 
splendid monuments containing a strong and V' 
population. 

8. L. W, Lydoi TS* Conttnwt oj Aila (198B), p. 886. 



On the basis of topography, India may be divided 
mto four well-marked parts:* 

1. The Himalayas, 

2. The Indo-Gangctic Plain, 

3. The Deccan Tableland, 

4. The Coastal Plains. 

1. The Himalayas extend over a flislantc of 1500 
miles in a sword-like direcUon and are 150 to 250 
miles in width. They are more steep toward,s the plains 
and are gentle toward.s the Tibetan Plateau. They 
I'onsi.st of a series of parallel but eonverging ranges 
intersected by valleys and big plaie.aus. Tin y are 
built of three parallel ranges’" and have the world’s 
highest peaks, viz., Mt. Everest (29,141 ft). Mt. 
Oodwin Au.stm (2R,.500 ft.) and Kinchinlangu 
(28,146 ft.). In addition to being the !iighe-^t, they 
are also the newest mountam-fold lange in the world, 
having been formed by a Gangetic upthnist from a 
former ocean-bed known as Tethys. .\s a result they 
ire entding rapidly and sending out rich loam to the 
plains below. The region contain.s the feitile Ka-'limir 
ind Kulu Valley.'* (so famous for fruit eultivatirm), 
ind in the east, the mountain ranges are much lower 
and are known as Patkoi; the Naga Hills are in the 
north-east and the Klin.si and Garo Hills m tlu south¬ 
west of Assam. 

The Himalayas have acted as a bnriier to pierc¬ 
ing cold winds of the north and have ))rot''c1e(l India 
' em the foreign attacks from the north. Historically 
ns importance lies m ■i.'solating India from the re.st 
nl northern and central Asiatic and other European 
iiuntries. For ages natural barriers of high mountain 
'■'alls and .stormy tropical sea.s have largely jirotectcd 
bulla from the influence of the rest of A-ia,” so that 

9. The 1051 Cen«iiii Report tlividoN tho country into four topo- 
i’i.iphira1 catogoru'P: (i) MounlHtnoun aica i^htch nset over 7000 fu. 
'■Mjtainw 10.7 per cent of total aien of the land, (u) Hilly liuctM, 
arc about 7000 ft. ah«\e aea level, comprise 1B.(» per cent of 

Und in India; (i*#) IMateau region, which lic^ between one and 
■'t'T ihouaand feel above kch level, measure! 27.7 per rent nf the 
' '-'i land area; and (ir) I'lanm region, which m below 1000 ft, 

' 'W- ara le\el, contains 43 per cent «f ihe area The following 
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The three ranges of lUniRUyas arc; (i) Great Himalayan— 
I'lilea long with an average height of 20,000 ft.; («) LesBcr 
* davHfi -South of Great Himalaya!, overage elevation of 15,000 ft.: 

tin) Outer Himalaya! lying beiwcrn Lenter Himalaya! and the 
’ ^ Hverage elevation 3000 to 4000 ft. above lea-lcvel. 

G. C, Clewvll & H. T. Thompaon; tand and People, 

fV. p. 82 . 


they have checked the flow of barbarians into the 
country developing its own art, industry and culture 
peacefully uninterrupted by the turmoil of the rest 
of tlie world. But at the same time they have made 
tiade through the northern border difficult and 
tedious. Hie main Indo-Tibet trade routes pass 
through the Gelepla and Natulal Passes. There are 
also other Paases like Bohtag, Bara Lapeha and Jojila 
lu the west and Shipki in the centre but they are not 
so important. 

The Himalaj'as act as a barrier to the monsoon 
winih, and prevent them from going acro.s.s. This gives 
lilcnty of rains to the Himalayan region and a num¬ 
ber of the big nvers—particularly tlio Jamunu, the 
(.jaiigcj, the Bralimaimira, the Sutlej, etc.—which receive 
(heir vv:;ter.-. fioiii the mountain snows and are fed by 
lain watei in the rainy season, origmatc m this area, 
l.ike two great airii.s the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
' oinplctelj’ cla.ip thcnisches round the Himalayan 
langes so that all the ram that falls and all the snow 
that melts (whether in their northem or southern 
Hanks) is bound to come mto India. Geographically, 
the Himalayas belong as much to Tibet as to India, 
but the river s.vstem3 have lent all the benefil.s of these 
moimtain,s to India alone.“ 

The main nvers of India together with their 
Uumeroius tiibutanes have their .sources in the 
Himalayas and all bring down water and silt that has 
made the Gangetic plain, ("oveiing the whole of north 
India, the most fertile area of its size iu the world. 
In a wa.v, thi.s plain m.sy be called the “trift of the 
Himalayas and its rivers.” 

Yaiietics of climate on these mountains have 
facilitated the giowlli of natural fauna of various types. 
Owing to the heavy raml’all Ihcv-e monntams are 
clothed with den.se foie.sts containing from the silver 
spruce, deodat, fir on the verj' high altitude to neem 
and shi.shum of the lower sloiie.s. The lesser and outer 
Himalayas aie inh m animal and foio.-l re.sourees. 
There are extensive tea-plantalion.s in the outer 
Himalayas from .A-sam to Eiust Punjab. Physical 
diflicuHii's do not permit cultivation excepting in 
the Lower Himalar-as where rice, dully, ginger, tea, 
wheat, jiotalo and fruit.s arc cultivated. 

The scenery and mighty peaks of the Great 
Himalayas atiinct tourists and climbers from different 
parts of the world and tliis provides a source of 
income to many hill stations like Darjeeling, Simla, 
Nainifal, Mu.ssourie, etc. Because of .such influx of 
people, many lull stations have developed hotel indus¬ 
try in India, although dt is not comparable to what 
exists in such countries as Switzerland and Italy. 

The mountains have also influenced the life and 
ehamitcr of the people living in this region. A hard 
life, isolation in valleys, and difficulties of intercourse 

12. C. Morriu’ii; A New Geography of Indio and Burma (1928), 
p. 67. 
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Are characteristic features of these regions, so that 
people la these regions are sturdy, brave and liberty 
loving, but often simple, backward and unprogresaive, 
slow and stolid. They are essentially conservative 
and outside influences do not reach them. Being 
eonservativc, they are sensitive to criticism, suspicious 
of strangers, superstitious, religious and strangely 
attached to homo and famdly. The struggle for exist¬ 
ence is hard and this develops in them the qualities 
of frugality, providence, industry, honesty and 
indifference to luxury. These regions by isolation 
and retardation often preserve old customs and 
practices. Mountain people have to raise their food 
supplies from an unproductive soil and under the 
stimulus of hunger they often raid the fields and stores 
of their rich neighbours on the plains below and also 
indulge in the ha^bit of cattle-lifting in the time of 
drought. 

The Indo-G angelic Plain lies between the fold 
mountains i f the north and the stable tableland of 
the peninsula. It is a part of the great depression which 
is traceable across Northern Africa, Southern Europe 
and Southern Asia. It occupies an area of about 
250,000 sq. miles and extends for nearly 1,500 miles 
from east to west with a width of 150 to 250 miles. 
This region is served by a number of rivers, viz., the 
Ganga and its tributaiies—the Jamuna, the Gomti, the 
Gogra, the Gendak—and in the east the Brahmaputra 
and its tributaries. The Delhi Ridge divides it into two 
parts. This plain is wholly composed of the sedi¬ 
ments deposited by tliree great rivers of northern 
India. It is literally the dust of the mountains.^ The 
groat depth of the alluvium has made tins plain very 
fertile. No rock-bed is disclosed by boring done from 
500 to 1,000 ft. It is the region of the deepest soil. 
Geologist R. D. Oldham has concluded that the 
maximum depth of the soil is about 15,000 ft. near 
its southern edge. The deposits include a great thick¬ 
ness of clay, loam and silt. Every year new silt is laid 
by the rivers which make the soil very fertile for the 
growth of crops. 

This plain contama nearly one-third of the land 
and two-third of her population and also has the 
highest dcix-ity of population. Due to extensive irri¬ 
gation facuLties dry and desolate tracts have been 
turned into pojmlous spots of smiling plenty. This 
region has alw.iy.s been known for its inexhaustible 
supply of people who wanted to enjoy its bounty 
either tlirough the sword or through the scale. 

Because of fertile alluvial soil, favouarble climate, 
flat surface lendering possible the construction of 
roads and lailwiiys, navigable rivers and canals, 
i.griculture is the .chief occupation of the people in 
this plain. The chief crops raised are rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, tobacco, gram, barley, oilseeds, etc. 

IS. T. W. HoldetDen: Ptopln and Problem of India, p. M. 


Although of great importanfie as the priaoip^ 
theatre of Indian history, geologically apealdng this 
plain is the least interesting part of India. Geological- 
ly the history of this plain is only the annals of 
yester-years of being the alluvial deposits of the 
rivers brought down from the Himalayas and depo¬ 
sited at tlieir foot.“ 

In plains, the characteristic feature is the facility 
of communication and intercourse, leading to the deve- 
lojjment of intelligence and the evolution of civilisation 
and progress. It is the small and protected plains that 
have scon the rapid adiievements of human progress 
Easy life brings about a desire for ease and pleasure 
and peace; but the development of intellect breeds 
'cunning or shrewdness and ambition. The people of the 
plains, therefore, tend to become politically minded 
and intriguing. They have a great diversity of occupa¬ 
tions, commercial and andustrial; they are amenable 
to discipline but are not martial. 

Die Deoenn tableland is an elevated plateau sepa¬ 
rated from the Indo-Gangetic plain by a mass of hill 
ranges varying from 1,600 to 4,(J00 ft. in height. The 
more important of these being the Aravalli, Vindhya, 
Satpura, Maikal and Ajanla. On the west it is 
hemmed off from the Ocean by the Western Ghats and 
on the cast by the Eastern Ghats. It is a part of the 
earth’s outer shell that Ls composed in great part of 
generally horizontal rock-beds that stand upon a firm 
and immovable foundation and that have for an im- 
men.se nurnlier of years remained so in a passive state 
amidst all cataclysm and revolutions that have again 
and again changed the face of the earth. The rock"' 
composing this plateau are the various gneisses and 
other cry.stalline rocks and there is a great ricliness of 
wealth associated with them. Overlying these rocks 
.a great thickness of unfos-siliferous rocks. The rift 
valley of the Narbada divides this plateau into two 
irregular parts —the Northern being known as tin' 
Central Indian (Malwa) Plateau and the Southern 
the Deccan Tableland. On the former are to be found 
large areas of ravines which are quite unfit for culti¬ 
vation besides some fertile regions too which produci 
much wheat; while on the latter are found dark- 
coloured basalt rocks and the black cotton soil which 
represents one of the most fertile soils of India. Thi 
tableland in at places very rocky and uneven anu 
extends to a number of hilly ranges in far soutl 
which are over 4000 ft. high. Of these, the Nilgi^i^ 
and the Cardamom hills are th» more important. Thi 
plateau is traversed by the rivers Narbada and Tapt 
which fall into the Arabian Sea, and tlie rivers Mahu 
nadi, Godavari, Krishna and Cauvery which drain inf. 
the Bay of Bengal. The plateau is poor in forer 
resources but it is rich in mineral resources an. 
regatded as the ‘store-house of minerals,’ The principc’ 

la WaSia; Ceologf ef India, pp. SA. 
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cropg oi the Deccan an eotton, coffee, tea and spices. 
Cinchona and ooooanut are alao available. 

The p^nsula is flanked by coast ranges known as 
the Western Ghats and the Eastern Ghats. The former 
are much more considerable and form a gigantiic and 
r-ontinuous sea-wall rising over 3,000 ft. above sea- 
level. Hiey are pierced by no valley of any size and 
•ire unbroken except for a very curious gap (Pal 
Ghat) two himdred miles from its southern extremity 
on the Nilgiris. In the north also at two placas the 
Xarbada and the Tapti traverse these Ghate, wz, at 
Thai Ghat and Bhor Ghat through which Central and 
southern Railways pass. As these Ghats have steep 
lopes towards the sea, the rivers arc swift-flowing 
md short and therefore give rise to waterfalls in their 
lower courses. 

The Eastern Ghats (1,500 ft. high) are much less 
lormidable and are broken, ddscontinuous and intcr- 
■upted by many broad valley.s of the rivers hkc the 
Mahanadi, the Godavari, the Krishna and tho Cauvery 
-'all flowing into tho Bay of Bengal. Tliesc rivers are 
’•.im-fed and hence dry up during the summer. Tbeir 
"lurse is rapid and they abniptly descend fiom a 
'■’glier level and arc, therefore, little useful for irrigation 
li.it are favourable for the producing of hydro- 
clcctricity The important products grown are rice, 
c ilse. sugarcane, cotton, millets and oilseeds. 

The coastal plains arc the narrow strips of land 
I both sides of the plateau. These have been formed 
'the wearing down of the oldest t.ablolnnd into 
ccTatal plains. The western plain is very narrow and 
= 4ft mileo wide in some places. It expends from 
' . nibav Gulf to Gape Comorin. Gn this coast the 
r- ineoon floods bring enormotis silts and help the 
C'lwth of forests and plantations. Cocoannt. palm, 
''■'■damom, rubber and spires are largely grown. The 
p! >res of these ulntns have verv few creeks and out- 
'■ On the Malabar coast, there are some lakes, 
'ons and breakwaters, which are Joined bv canals. 
T'-v serve for good coastal traffic by boats, rafts and 
'"''■‘irs These plains are thiekly populated. 

The Eastern Coast stretches from the delta 
Ganga to Cape ComoTi'n. It is wider and the 

■ h is surf-beaten This coast, is intersected by 
" ' 'Tons swift-flowing rivers. The lower .section of 
*■' tilain consists of the deltas of the rivers and is 

civ alluvial while the upper section consists of 
s in the upper courses of rivers and hence is 
i’ '’ ’v alluvial and partly paneplain. These plains 
!ice good crops of rice, sugarcane, jute, etc. 

Geological Structure 

■ K cording to Edward Suoss, there was a hypothe- 
" ' southern Palaeozoic continent known as tho 

' "’■’'ftnland, which included practically the whole 
'frica, Madagascar, Peninsular India, Australia, 
inia, Antarctica, the Falklands and all South 
(except the extreme west and north-west)" 


—these were all rigid massea of the south;" while 
over the areas where now exist the regions of the 
Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P., Bihar and Bengal, the tides 
of a wide and shallow sea ebbed and flowed. This 
continent finally broke up during the late cretaceous 
period due to a series of volcanic cataclysms and 
violent earthquakes whiilcli entirely changed the natural 
features of this vast continent separating America, 
Africa, India and Australia—one from the other. 
Finally, as the result of a slow process of geological 
evolution extending over thousands of years, India 
nJcquircd her present shape and physical character¬ 
istics. 

Geologically, India comprlsca all the rock forma¬ 
tions of all ages from the Arcliaen to the present day, 
covering a period of nearly 2..0(X> millions of years. 
The peninsula is a 'Shield' area geologically composed 
of very ancient rocks of diverse origin most oi which 
have undergone crushing, rocrystallisation and meta¬ 
morphism. Over these ancient rocks lie a few basins 
of Pre-Cambrian and later sediments and extensive 
sheets of horizontally bedded lavas of the Deccan 
trap formation. The Ma,sozoic and Tcrtaary eedimenta 
arc found mainly along the coastal regions. The extra- 
l)eninsula, though containing some very old rocks, is 
predominantly a region an whiih the sediments, laid 
down in vast geasyncline (Himalayan Geosyncline) 
lontinuously from the Cambrian to the early Tertiary 
periods, have been ridged up and folded into tho 
Great Himalayan mountain chain. They thus show 
enormous thickncs.s of .sediinonl-aT 5 ' rooks, rcpre,senting 
mnctically tho whole of the geological column, whidh 
have been comprcs.sed and raised into diy lands only 
in geologically ver\> recent timi s The core of the 
mountain? is composed of gran.lu^ intrusions of pre¬ 
sumably Tertiary ate. The sovthern fringe of the 
Himalayas bordering on the pl.ai"is consists of fresh¬ 
water and estuarine depo.sjfs of Mio-PIicycene ago 
derived Largely from the rising Hiinnlavas. The Gan- 
getic plains are built of layers of sand, clay, etc., of 
geologically very recent date, filling up a deep depres¬ 
sion between the Peninsula and the Extra-Peninsula." 
The depth of the alluvium in the Tndo-Ganges depres¬ 
sion is tremendous, estimated to be from 6.600 ft. to 
16,000 ft. The trough is not of uniform depth along ita 
whole length; it is probably at its maximum between 
Delhi and the Raimahal Hills and shallowest in Raja¬ 
sthan and Assam." 

The successive geological forma)ions have left 
their marks on the physiography of India. ,ind they 
may be had under six heads, viz., (i) Archacn, 

15. 0iio««! {tom an ■rticl* In iha £>,cre{oBaa.f;. - -- ~ 

Utb Ed., p. 514. 

16, Steert, J, A.; UnttabU Earth p. 12 
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14. Dr. R. W. Dttbey; Eeonomle Geotnphy «f ladta. 7tli M., 
1952. p. 85; H. L. Chlbbw: Pkytle.1 BatU oj Gttmpky of ImObL. 

Pt. I, 1945, p. 199. ’ ^ 
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(2) Vindhyan, (3) Gondwana, (4) Basaltic, (6) Ter¬ 
tiary and Cretaceus and (6) Alluvial.'® As, however, 
a detailed examination of these formatjons is not 
necessary for our purpose, wc shall content ourselves 
with a brief discussion of the various kinds of soils 
and minerals that owe their existence to them and 
which in turn determines to a great extent the distri¬ 
bution and activities of its population. 

The Indian Coimcil of Agricultural Research set 
up an All-India Soil Survey Committee, which sub¬ 
mitted its report in 1953. .\ccording to this ('om- 
mittcc, in India the following .soil groups are found:™ 

(1) Red soils, (2) Lateiite soils, (3) Blaek soils 
including black cotton soil, (4) Alluvial .soils, (5) 
Forests and Hill soils, (6) Saline and .\lkaline soils, 
and (7) Peaty and Marshy soils. 

Agriviiliiiially the ino-.t important soils are the 
alluvial ones which oicupy extensite tiucl.s of 
land in the Northein, Noith-western and Noith- 
eastern parts and include gieater paits of (liijaiat, 
Rajasthan, Fast I’unjab, Uttar I’ladedi, Delhi, Bihar 
and As.sam ('centre areas of Ijokhinii>ore, Darang, 
Sivsagar, Kamvup, Goalpara and paits of Caro Hills), 
West Bengal, the Godavari, the Kislna and the Tanjore 
distrieta of Madras and the stiip.s extending along the 
pastern and western eoasts of the Peninsula. The 
depth of this .soil exceeds KKK) ft. below the gioiiud 
surface. These soils aie derived mainly fioni the 
debris brought, down from the Himalayas or fiom the 
silt loft by till' old sea whieJi ha.s not rctieated. These 
soils differ in different ])art.s of I lie eountiy in physical 
texture and ehemiial eompo.silion. In North and 
North-wc.st India, it is dry, iiorou* and in some 
t>laees sandy giving rise to eiop.s not requiring the 
retention of a great deal of moisture about their 
roots. In Bengal, it beconie.s moio compact, le.ss eoaise 
and moist where rice, sugarcane and jute are largely 
cultivated; while in the deltas cif the Peninsular 
India, i( is actually clayey, non-porous and of dark 
Colour. The chief adi’antages of porous and light .soils 
are that they are easily worked by the plough and 
easily peinu'iiled by water, leading to gi'eatcr fertility 
of land wlieie water supjily is abundant; but their 
great defect i.s tleit tliev allow water to sink into the 
lower strain, and are unsuitable for the growth of 
thasp erops which reciuiie the retention of a great 
deal of moistuie about their root.s and thus they 
I'au.si' nonfertiljty in regious w'herc showers are not 
freipient. 

Alluvial .soils are rich in lehemieiil ])roportie.s. 
Pho.sjihoiie and, jinlush. lime and uiagnesimii arc found 
in suffiiiienL quantities but me defieirnt in nitrates 

10. For drtttilnl fiiformaiion. sru Wadin, D. N.: Geology of 
India, low, ChapfrrH III, VI, IX, XVI ond XXII and Dr, Chibbor: 
Op. Cu., pp, 171-188. 

20. 7. C, A, R. Bulletin, Nu. 73, cm All-India Soil Suncy 
8(hemfi (1958), p, IS, 


and humus contente. These soils are of marvellous 
fertility producing under irrigation splendid crops of 
rice, sugarcane, tobacieo, and jute. The r^ons of 
these soils are heavily populated. 

The desert saik occur under arid and semi-arid 
conditions and ocieupy a laige tract in Rajasthan and 
South Punjab. The Diar desert alone occupies an 
area of 40,000 sq. miles. These soils consist mostly 
of sands which have been derived from old sen-coasts. 
Tlicse soils contain a high percentage of soluble salts, 
varying degrees of calcium larbonaies and are poor in 
organic matter. The limiting factor being mainly 
water, the soils may be reclaimed if proper facdlitie.s 
of irrigation are av.ailuble. Very few crops specially 
millet, jowar and biijra are grown for want of water 
supply and lii'nce the I'opiilalion siqipoited hy the 
regions is very email. 

S.mjnk AM) Ai-kalj.ne Soils 

Many luiil.s of the and ami 'cmi-aiid regions of llie 
iiorlh si)Pcially of Bihar, U.P., Prnijah ami Rajasthan 
give ii.se to saline and alkaline effloiesiKnees. It is 
known under various luime.s liki /(< h, Knilar or Vsar, 
Tlie.se efflorescenei'H are mainly .salt.s of sodmni, cal- 
ciuiu and magneMuin. .Soils impregnated with these 
salts aie reiideied uni'eitile and hence unoullivable. 
These salts arc tranqjortcd in solution by the 

Himalayan iivei.s, winch later peieolate in Ihi' sub¬ 
soils of the plains. This salt goes on aceiiniiilatiiig m 
the areas of aiid climate and lasiiffu-ienl surfaee 
diaiuage during the drj' seasons; the soluble .salts aie 
.siK'ked uj) in solution by eapillaiy act urn to tin 
sill face and aie deiiositisl there in tlie form of white 
efllotescemie. Similarly iu places under irrigation bv 
(Mual watrrs and in those in which the sub-soil watei 
]e\el i.s high as in the coastal tracts, this transference 
IS facilitated. It is in this manner that saline ani/ 
alkaline .soils of the iriigated tiaels of Bombay 
Deocan, Madrii.s and of those near the sea-coasts and 
in the Punjab and U.P. have originated. Such soils 
occupy over five million acres of land in Saharanpiir, 
Matluiia and Aligarh districts of U.P.;®* in Niia 
Valley of Bombay, Alkali land has arisen from 
canal irrigation and it ihas been recorded that 51,()0<' 
acres have been damaged in this way. The damage 
is enormous, the area representing more than 25 
per cent of the actual area of irrigation.®® In th 
Punjab BUf'h area extends over 300 aq. miles.®* 

Saline soils (Solon chnk) containing free sodiui 
and other salts are prevalent in the drier tracts as i'’ 
\Ve.stern Rajasthan; whereas alkaline soils (Soloneti 
whiVh do not contain any free salts are found in th 
irrigated trails as in Bombay-Dccoan. Die degradni 
alkaline (Solodi) soil is rarely found in India dm 

21. Mamoria, C. B.: Agricultural Problems of India, 19 > 

V. 47. 

22. iV. P. C. Report on Rwer Traifimg and Irrigation, p> SI< 

23. MatuorU: Ibid, p, 295» 
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)>rrhaps to the presence of cakmm salts m tiie sahne 
^oils ** The alkaline soils are deficient an calcium aad 
nitrogen and are highly impervious 

Peati AM) Mashy Soils 

Peaty soils originated m humid region-, as a losult 
of an accumulation of laige amounts of orginii mitUi 
m the soils They may cont im considerihlt soluble 
silts Such typical ]iraty siline soils fKiii) hi\e 
been obsened in Iruancoie-jCotliiii The dcpifssions 
formed by dried ii\ei basins ind likes in illinid and 
onsl il areas some limes give rise to jirculni watci- 
loggcd and anaciobit londitioUs of the soil Tin 
soils of Ihesf plicis au griicidb bliie-coloiiK d dm 
lo Ihf ]>i(senf of non ind ibo contnn \ iiMiig 
inioiints of organic miUei Miisln soils of this teje 
lie found in coast d (i ids of Onssi m tlu ^undiibius 
ind olhci Jill (in Bcngil m tin cintiil poilions of 
Voilh Ibliii Ill \Iiiioi I di liicl-, of T’^ P md ii the 
'■ uitli I I'l (0 1^1 of M idi is 

Hi \( K 'sill s OK Hk mi Vm s 

Suili soils lie the piodii U of tin di oniposiiioli 
)l Ini' 1 Ik ( s'oils c)(iii]i iii< ilci j nt cf Hombi\ 
lid Muiislilii till wi'Iciii ]>aits c)f Midln i Pi ulcsh 
Madin i Bhniai, HmIi i ib id md the disliicts of 
Ihlliii, Kuinool Ivuddii ih Couiibatou, S d iii ind 
rdine\ille\ in M idi is These sols mo highB uttu 
I il of moisluic and tvlumel> eotuiiael md tenacious 
iiii mil m chemical piopeilies These soils ire loamy 
1 ilnci in tc\lui( -illy m dcjtih fiom 1 lo 2 to 
iiid feet, md loni un lime hnnhai md fire 

ilium eaibondcs ind coni iin henv cricks m 

iiinrui St ison These sods iic endowed with m- 
\litus(il)]e fcililili and iic usi ful foi eonimcrcial 
Hips Tl.it an gcneially deficimt lu udiogin phos- 
o II i id md oiganu nidtei but potash, Imic and 
in ire usualh high The kmtl of isojis most muled 
Ihfse areas 's the icihc, but the ^hanj trops are 
I'o giown an many oisos Cot+on wheat, hiisccd and 
dill au the chief rrops 

Red Soils (ITnp Soils) 

The commonest form of real soils is sindv clay 
loiiicti ly iron peroxide It is either denied from 
Kxk m <tt/M or from its products of detomposilion 
iked to a lowci level by ram The led soils com- 
ist practically the whole of Madias, Mysore, South- 
t Bombay, East Hyderabad, and a strip of tract 
ming along the eastern pait of Madhya Piadt^ih 
Choti Nagpui and Orissa In the north, its area 
ends into and anchides the greater part of the 
‘I il Parganas in Bihai, the Birbhum distric t of 
the Mirzapur, Jliansi and Hamirpiir eiislricts 
B P , the northern portion of Midhya Bhiiat, the 
uidlia and the eastern half of Rajasthan The red 

1 C A R Bulletin. No 73, on All IndU Soil Survey 

me (»58), pp 1516. 

25 IbU. p. 16. 


sods differ gicatly m consistency, depth and fertility. 
On the uplands they are thin, poor, gravelly, sandy 
oi felony and porous light-coloured soils on which 
food (lops like bijra can be grown But on the lower 
jiUinfe I hoy aie rich, deep, daik-coloured fertile loam 
on which under irngahon can be produetd excellent 
(lo)),, like Colton, whe it, millets and pulses Ttiese 
Mills vu iich in jiotash md lime but arc poor in 
n I ogc n md i)ho‘'phorin acid 

Latlbite ok Latuutio Soils 
Thc'c ^eiils lie eh mete used by compact iOfei- 
(iilfii itiik oiiipo'cd e-*0011 illy of i mixfuie of oxides 
of lion iiid iluniinium They au denied by the 

itmosphem weathering of Micril tijies of rocks under 
moU'oc n eonditions of ulteiuiling dry and wet 
M I'ons ^i< h ■'Oil', lie ‘^ptciilly iicll-dcy e loped on 
till 'umniit-. of bi lUu lulls md plitcuu of Madhya 
Blind Midliyi Piidc'li Die in R ij Mahil, the 
I istun Glut ugions of Oiia a, South Bombay, 
Milibu and juiG of \s„iiii These soils y ary m 
iliii'ity On 11 k liiglici iiicls they lu c\ ci dingly 

tliin iiuilly of i Jill (oloiii 'hallow lud griytlly 

wii'i lilllt loyiii lo id nil moistuir md pool in 

imtiiliic siili-tinccs ] lodui lug iiiillds md pubeu 

Hill eiii tl lowfi pliiris and in the y illev s they are 

Ink liiiiy loiiiu md (ley of finri tcxtuie, whicl 
1 idily It I nil iiuu'tuu md piodu e good erops like 
(otion y\h( il unlit ts ml nil e These soils art 
d iT ml ill poll li, pho phoiit icul ml lime but 

lumiiis is |)icsmt jr quanhtits doudedh hetlci than 
III iiiosl othe 1 Indian t-oils ' 

lu lilt nnd't of tilt c y iiying fcduics one 

lit] idt iLsIi Is found to be eonimou lo almost all 

oil 1 c (il 11 (omiiidiyc diyiuss This ibaeneie of 
luoi Uiu in lilt linJ in iki a tin 'uj i Ij ol waiei an 
lb oliitt lit (I iii in Inih in igi cultuic 
RnLRAL RliOCHCEfa 

‘^uch Is the suilate of t'lc cuth as yy find it in 
Indii It IS iiiidltss to ay lint it is of the gieatcst 
miioitiu-c Ill the et onoiii e hi of hci jieoph whose 
mUrnil and mend welfire is mdi-t'olublv bound up 
ivilh till soil Bui of eqiul iinpoifanro is yyhat hes 
bined’i the smfa c He yycalth of a countn and 
ulliiiutely till iiospeiily if its people in modem 
tiiiKs eoiirsjoutl in a h ge moisuit, to its output 
li e oiioiiiK iniiiiiala 

It yy Is i et minou notion sometime ago that the 
Iiitlim niinu d di j osits were too poor to be yyoikfd 
piofil ibli ly modem methods but more recent 
m\( bad ions 1 ne inaik it dm lint if not unlimited 
thiy nr it le i t enough to maint iin the cxifeting 
indiis|ii(' ol Indii V Bill quotes the fetatcraent of 
Mc^iisthetif' tint ‘Indn Ins numcious undergiound 
yciD' of ill sorts of mincials,” and regards at as 
ibsolutcly tiiie He goes on to say 

‘Were India wholly isolated from the rcefc 
of the woild, or were her mineral productions pro- 





. tected from competition, there cannot be the least 
doubt that they would be able from within her 
own boundaries to supply very nearly all the 
requirements, in so far as the mineral world is 
concerned, of a highly civilized community.”* 

It is true although India is not so much rich in 
mineral resources as U.S.A., U.S.S.R. or Germany, 
yet she is by no means deficient in them. 

National Self-sufficiency in Minehals 
The fact is that (i) India has an exportable 
surplus in respect of 5 minoials compared with 6 in 
U.S.A. and 5 in U.S.S.R. (tt) India is self-sufficient 
in four, whereas U.S.A. is so in 5 and Russia in 7 
and Germany and Pakl^tan in 1 each. (Hi) With res¬ 
pect to major minerals like iron ore, coal, manganese, 
magnesite, mica, chromite, bauxite, India is well pro¬ 
vided. She is deficient in copper, zinc, tin, lead, 
sulphur and petroleum. U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. are 
well provided with petroleum, but arc deficient in 
mica, and U.S.A. Ls al.'o deficient in manganese; 
Germany and P.akistan arc comparatively very defi¬ 
cient in mineral resources. 

India has large .supplies of mica and produces 
between fO and SO percent of the world’s output. Its 
supplies of irninganese, illcmcnite, monazite and high 
grade iron ore (contain over <30 per cent iion) are 
amongst the I'lrgt-t in the world.” The re.serves of 
the high feiaclc nic.ueane •( ore ('ll) per c^'ot content) 
are of the order of IS to 20 -a. ti and those of 
lower gradee will ar.ioinil: to about 3 time-, the above 
quantity. The resoives of iron on are esUmated to be 
over 10,000 ni. toii.s. 

Regional Distuibution of Minebai. Resouhces 
The mineral resource" are ’iV’delv di.strilm(cd over 
the whole area. Acco'ding to Dr. Dunn, on th"- w-e-t of 
a lino drawn from hlanga’orc to Kanpur and to the 
Himalayas, mineral re.'^onrees arc not only sparsely 
distributed but arc also perhaps un'mportanl with the 
exceptions of iniia, lead, salt and .some coal and 
perhaps copper in Rajasthan. Among individual 
States there is .an unequal distribution of minerals.* 
Dr. D. N. Wadia .says, "Nature has made a very 
unequal territorial distribution of minerals in the 
Indian region.” 

The vast alluvial plains tract, of North India is 
devo'd of mines of economic minerals. The Archacn 
terrain of Bihar and Orissa possesses the largest con¬ 
centration of ore-drpo.sits, such as iron, manganese, cop¬ 
per, aluminium, .hromium, valuable industrial minerals 
like mica, illcmenitc, phosphates and over three- 
fourths of India’s rc.scrves of coal, including dooking 
coal. Tile iron-ore reserves lying in one or two 

26. V. Boll: Eranomie Gfotofy, p. *T, 

27. C, N. Vakil; Economic Contcqucncoi of Divided India, 
P. 21<l. 

28. Procetdingt of tkv Thirtittk Indian Seianca Congtau 
(Calcutta), Pt. II, p. eo. 


distriotis of Bihar and the adjoining territoriea of 
Orissa are calculated to be over 8,000 million teas, 
surpassing in richness and extent those of any otljor 
known region. There are large reserves of manganese 
areas; over 50 per cent of world’s best mica (Ruby 
mica) block, splittings and sheet are supplied by the 
mica mines of Kodarma and Gaya in Bihar, xhe 
second minerally rich State is Madhya Pradesh, carry¬ 
ing good reserves of manganese, iron, limestone, coal 
and bauxite. Madras has workable deposits of iron, 
manganese, magnesite, mica, limestone and lignite 
coal. Mysore has yielded all the gold of India, 
besides producing appreciable quantities of iron, 
procelain clay and chrome ores. Hyderabad haa good 
reserves of second grade coal, besides being a poten¬ 
tial source of several industrial minerals. Travancore 
po.ssesses enormovm concentrations of heavy-mineral 
sands of high strategic importance, calculated to 
contain some 250 million tons of illcmcnite, besides 
containing monazite, zircon, rutile, and garnet in 
workable quantities. Bombay (N.-W. districts) and 
East Punjab have been far less productive and have 
scarcely ns yet figured in India’s mineral statistics. 
Raja.'^lhan for a long time absent from India’s mineral 
returns is gradually becoming a productive centre, 
holding promise for a bright future in non-ferrous 
metals—copper, lead and zinc, mica, stcable, beryl¬ 
lium and precious stones like emerald and aqua¬ 
marine, asbestos, lignite and gypsum, building stones, 
manganese. Assam supplies about 60 million gallons 
of miKb needed pctreleum, b-sides caria'ing important 
reserves of tertiary coal. Of the vast extent of the 
Himalayan region, the only proved mineralised 
region.s of importance is the territory of Kashmir, 
south of the Great Himalayan Axis, with its coal 
(some of it is anthracite), aluminium ore, sapphire 
and some minor industrial minerals. But for the 
partlj'-known copper deposits of Sikkim and Kumaon 
and some fairly widely-spread iron-orc bodies in 
the-^e areas, the rest of the Himalayan region is a 
veritable terra incognita as regards economic minerals. 
West Bengal’s mineral resources are confined to coal 
and iron ores. The Damodar Valley area is very rich 
in mineral resources, containing as it does the concen¬ 
tration of lOO per cent of India’s total production of 
copper ore; 100 per cent of kyanite, 93 per cent of 
iron ore; 80 per cent of coal, 70 per cent of chromite, 
70 ])er cent of mica, 50 per cent of fireclay, 45 per cent 
of asbestos, 45 per cent of china clay, 20 per cent of 
limo.stone, 10 per cent of manganese and 10 per cent 
of building materials. 

It is generally known that no country in the 
world, not oven the U.S.A. pr U.S.S.R., is entirely 
self-sufficient in all the mineral resources necessary 
for its economic development. It is, therefore, an 
extremely hazardous task to venture on a final opinion 
about the mineral resources of India, as only a few 
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portiona of the vast territon«B have been intensively 
surveyed The mineral wealth of India as at present 
known, though by no means inexhaustible, comprises 
an adequate range of useful products that are neces¬ 
sary for industiial development, but at the same time 
India has certain important dditicncies The following 
gives a good idea of the position of India s mineral 
lesources, their adequacy and deficiency, etc “ 

I Minerals m which India has large exportable 
surplus to dominate world markets 

(*) Iron ore, (m) Titanium, (mi) Thorium ores 
and (it) Mica 

II Minerals of which the export ible surplus 
forms an important part 

(t) Manganese ore, (ii) Magnesite, (lu) Re¬ 
fractory Minerals, (m) Bauxite, (v) Giaiiile, (ui) 
Silica, (im) Beryllium, (uu) Stcitite, (u) Corun¬ 
dum, (x) Monirite, (ri) Natural abrasuts 

III Minerals in whiih India may be considcnd 
(ielf-*ufficient 

(t) Coal, (w) Cement materials, (m) Alumi¬ 
nium ore, (iv) Copper ore, (u) Chrome ore, (it) 
Building stores^ (i«) Maible, (ni«) Slati, (tz) 
Limestone, (x) Dolomite, (xi) Minet il j-igmcnts, 
(zm) Industrial class, (xiit) Sodium ilts and 
alkalies, (ziu) Gvpsum, (xv) Glass sanii (zu) 
Pyrites, (ziti) Borax, (zi m) Nitrates, (x x> rd*— 
par, (.XX) Phosphates, (zxt) Z ixon, (xxii) Rihi , 
(zzitt) Arsenic, (zzit) Vanadium, (zzt) Antimony, 
(xxii) Alum, and (zziu) Precious and scmi- 
pridous stones 

IV Minerals m which India has to depend lirgelv 
entirely on foreign irapoits 

(t) Silver, (h) Ni kcl, (iii) Petroleum (it) 
Zme, (j ) I,( ad, (ti) Tin, (vv) Mereurr, (umj) 
Tung^en, (tz) M ilvbdi miin (z) riitinunfzt) 
G nphite, (zm) Asphalt, (xiii) Polish, (xiv) Pluo- 
rides, (zi;) Sulphur 

The mam features of c ir minc'al indusfrv might 
enumerated as below • 

(1) The mineral resources of Indii arc vast 
vnd varied 

(2) The disfiibubor is capric ous in terntonnl 
'(nse, eon w parts of the exiuntry being poor, others 
(ring comparatively rich 

As inland vvatcrvuvs have not been we li¬ 
lt veloped in this country, the railways are the 
hief agencies of fiin-pcit Minerals are unequally 
listribuled, they have often to be moved hmg 
'istances to reach tlie consumer The cost of tran-s- 
ort, therefore, bcecomes high The effect of the 
’ sproportionately high fi eight is to shut out some 
f our minerals from eertam internal markets 

(3) Only a few small areas may be said to 
avp been examined by geologists in a fairly 
le tailed manner There are large regions, the 
eology of which is not known, while in the case of 
'int areas in Orissa and Assam even general 
foimation is lacking 

(4) In most cases the reserves, though known 

be large enough, are not known in sufficient 

’ Vlntt"FinYeu~Plu (1»51). 


detail, especially in regard to quahty for purposea 
of development, 

(6) Until recently, mineral exploration and 
their exploitation received little attention Except 
coal, iron ore and petroltum required for mtcrnal 
use, the majority of the minerals especially mica, 
mangmtsc, magncult, k> m te, illcmemte were 
raised for purposes of exports without any dress¬ 
ing, processing and fabiication. These exports 
brought but a small return to the country 

(6) I he mineral industiy also suffers from 
these defects 

Lick of polic> ind oigini'ed plans for pros- 
pf t ng mining ind utili=ition of mincials and 
''concni u il m like tug ot tu nine ila, lack of 
eniclivo blur contiol, i i tance ind encourage¬ 
ment abscnii oi 1 I'l mdii h ci, lack of trained 
mm and te hnical si ill, vviut of iial estimates and 
rcliallc mfoimution rc„irdmg the icseives, the 
posMbihly of new souries and the mdustual appli^ 
cition of mineiaL, the hipliii’iid mining of the 
ore bodies wuh an c\o for immediate gaui'!., lead ng 
to the rapid deplctma and waste o' the useful 
jiorticms of the drpo its, ai d inioada by foreign 
fi ms wl c) have tikcn up con e sions for most of 
the inqiort int Indian mine' J , and mechanical 
methods are not common in the minm-'' hclds ” 
Tile mines and ciiuiiies ciiiiing undir the Mines 
Aft, empIo>ed over 4717G1 j ci ci-. m l‘)50 and if we 
incluih ‘■innllci q; ir les, t' nun ber of per-ons 
dciicndmt on this (vjc of nij's ii it m ij be well 
over 600,0(0 The n n> irdu tins oas d primarily 
uj o> m iifials p ob i'v enij 1 v over 2 million per¬ 
sons The miicril ii di lies ot o ilv siippoit this 

laigp jiopuliton lilt I IV ii on(-la\ ua t'tir profits, 
iu-.loins didi s on hi i j t, if n i huerj, tools 
and nppliancrs, and cou'iibu to tic State coffers 
in other mdiiccl wavs Mining centnbuted to 0 7 
ahja‘^ of ri pecs to tie niti) al i cemo n 1910-51. 

Minerals no wa ng as.cts and unlike foiests, 
once they aie Used up tlirj can ot be icilenished. 

Hence, conservn ii n cl the e ic our e® is gicatly 

emphasised Be ides the con ( vnt on and cont ol of 

niinri Us, ittimpts must il o le made to develop 

bas c industries in India m 'u h a w ly that our 

mincnl rfsoiiits can be utilised n-ide the country, 
and mmiii’ industu ncid not be (dependent upon the 
ocononiu unccitairties of otlci countiics for iLs pros- 
pentv rurtliei leseareh must also be conducted with 
respect to th bi st j ossiblo uses ol the available 

m ncral, in Indii Sub titutes for some of the mineials 
for which we ai ciitnclv dependent on other coun- 
ncs must ilso be discovered Attempts must also be 
made to divers fy the minci il industry m India by 
trying to utilise rcsouices available m different parts 
of the country 

(To be continued) 

30 Seo (t) 7 ho Rtport of the Induitna] Panel on Nod Fetroui 
Me ala Induatriei and (d) Dr M S Knahaan^s ftitlolo 
Reiourcea and Development*' to induitnal Probltau of Indio 
odixod hf P* C. Jala (1951)« pp. 87 96. 



VICTORY AT GENEVA 


By IW. SIIRIMAN NARAYAN 


It is, indeed, graUfyinj; to know that the Big-Four 
“Summit” C'onferrnee at Geneva was “a roniplcto 
success.” Tile heads of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States of Ameiic.a, Britain and France agreed on all 
points. It was agreed that the Foreign Ministers will 
now meet during auliiinn to .study and di.-'fuss the 
subjects of German re-armament and European 
security. The lecommendaiions of the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters on disarmament will be addressed to the U.N. 
Disarmament Sub-Committee. This is the first time 
that the Big-Four Powers have been able to discuss 
together in a cordial manner various difficult problems 
in imeri.ational affairs. Although it was not possible 
for them to agree at thi,s stage ou certain specific 
proposals, the secret of their success lay in their 
manner of approach and iu the .spread of mutual 
goodwill and co-operation. As Shri Nehru observed 
at a recent meeting of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, it was the “cordial spirit” in which the issues 
before the Conference were discussed, which was 
largely resjion.siblo for the .xiiccess of Geneva. “For 
once views were e\pre.‘'.''e(l moderately and without 
rancour or bitterness.” One of the important factors 
which was helpful in creating this atmosphere of good¬ 
will was the recent visit, of our Prime Minister to Soviet 
Union, Britain and some of the Eastern European 
countries. “Panch-Shila” or the Five Principles which 
formed the very basis of India’s foreign policy have 
been amply vindicated. The Big Powers have now 
.sincerely realised that lasting peace in the world ulti¬ 
mately depcnd.s on the principle of “live and lot live.” 
It is the fear-complex which creates a .sense of insecurity 
and nervousness in the minds of the people. If all the 
nations, big and small, decide to live at peace within 
themselves and not interfere with the affairs of other 
nations, all will be well with the world, This does not 
mean isolationism. In this modern age no nation can 
afford to live in isolation, unaffected by the events that 
take place in other parts of the globe. But non- 
aggresaion and non-interference essentially mean that 
each nation trie.s to develop itself in accordance with 
its own genius without trying to impose its pattern on 
others. It is goo<l to learn from one another. But im¬ 
position of once economic or political system on other 
nations or the imitation of the ideology of another 
nation is never a sound principle. 

It must also be realised that peace is not an end 
in itself. It is only a means to an end. The ultimate 
objective of world peace is the social, economic, 
cultural and gradual development of humanity. It is 
imiiossible to give the highest priority to the develop¬ 


ment of human beings in a world which is lorn with 
fears and suspicion. The Prime Minister of India has 
stated icpeatedly that India ha.s no time to think about 
wars and interiiatioiml conflict because she is primarily' 
concerned with tjie social and economic development 
of the millions of her people. The same is the case 
with other natious as well. It is now being realised 
on all Jiaiids that "wars do not .solve any problems, 
economic or pblitical. In fact, they only result in 
addilioual worrit's and difficulties. 

In the course of his addre.s.s to the A-I.C.C. 
Seis-sion at Bt-rhampiir Acharya Vinoba Bhavc re- 
nuirkcd that the international situalion was like the 
ca.-c of a .'■ick person iiboiit wliom the dwtors is^ue 
bulletins from time to time. Sometime.s the condition 
improves .and then again deteriorate.s. Tlie ultimate 
.solution of international conflict i.s, therefore, not to 
bo foiintl in mere ‘‘patchwork” or joint agreements 
on suiiorficial issues. The fundamental problem to bc 
tacklcd by different nations is the reorientation of the 
basic value.s of life. 8o long as money continues to 
])lay ,a vital role in our lives and material consider:!- 
1 1011,-1 remain predominant in social relations, thi-ri' 
is noi much hope for lasting peace and goodwill. A-- 
Gandhiji always told us, the ultimate solution ot 
international conflict lay in the philosophy of decen¬ 
tralisation and the ideal of simple living and higii 
thinking. So long n.s the motto of different nation: 
con(inuc,s to be a ii«e m the material standards (■'' 
liiiiig, there was not much scope for the devclopmciu 
of the mor.al and cultural values of life. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for all of Us to effect radii’.'' 
changes in our lives by substituting mutual love ami 
co-operation for mutual hatred and exploitation. Tl” 
pattern of social and economic development of varimi 
nations will also liave to undergo certain bas, 
eli.aiigi's. A .society or a Stale based on a higlii' 
centralised and regimented economy would necessan'’ 
engender violence and conflict. A society based on il ' 
pliilo.sophy of “bread-labour” and non-cxploitatK 'i 
cannot defuse the climate of peace and brotherhood. 

The problem of peace, therefore, ie the problei i 
of life itself. If individuals change the pattern of th< i 
lives, the social pattern changes. With the change i 
the social pattern, the pattern of international rel'- 
tions also undergoes a radical change. India has lea”!i 
these basic values of life from her great sons a'’*'' 
leaders through the centuries. We are confident tlul 
the message of India would be helpful in reoreat- '!-' 
an atmosphere of peace and co-operation in this v, n- 
weary world. 
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DEVALUATION OF PAKISTAN RUPEE 

Proi V N" m. KKU, m tom 


til, CiO\(rnmrnl of I’akisl,in tl(\ilii(d llitn fuMtrifv 
ii IliP dl"! JuIa, 1055 to Ibo hainr rMtm i, Intli i did 
lioiit two thou'^ind oiu Imndiid and foil\ two di>'' 
_<) Thu htings <lowii tin valiir of Piki^lau itiiui 
nj 0 258,601 to 0 186,621 giaiiH of fnii trold nul in 
ini> of dollii fiom .i0,22> Knl-. to 21 iint In 
iliin titdn till'- dfii'-ion li i-- Inin on.-'iiKiod to 

I biliUd Ktioii md iKo tiinnd i-. tin Htuiii of 

I’lodigiil Son \( oidiiif: to <(mn tin inun 

1 on ittiiliutinu lo till-- i lion his hctti tin 

1(1101 lllllg si ilr oi 111 1 III! 111(1 ol I IMIK Ills' 

I ilion dill to till ((s. iiion of tin (\|oii ti idi 
mi ((iiis( f|H( lit ii|ion tin sik m me; of mins on tin 

i\ ( 111 fiont in 1052 ,sh( Ins Inin sufftnnn i i - 

I k 111 liii (Xpoii of 'ilmo t moiiopoK pi'oils dm 
sliikiKss 111 (liinind md dosr i oiui 11 ilion 
oiliii hind 'll innoiiii (mint of iln Piki'tm 

Minniiiil Ills pistififd tills u 1 ion h in i 

'’ikiliiis ((onoiin Ills Ik ((1 diiilopim i i i mt 

III! (\ Il II 1 J< I ill lllll }| m lx ( 11 It I 1 I Mill 

111 Is III) loin!( I sillied lo till in ((is ot ili( iiiowitif, 

II >iin (it lli( ounliN In i snhsi (| n nl siitc- 

II iollowiiii; tlx d( lllll if ion lln Pikiiin Iinmn 

III t(i ( linidliiii Molmnnnd \li i kjoiI d to 
\ id in i pKss (onfdiiif 111 it tin iriKinmiiUs 

I Mil to ihiiliK ii(i Kiipn htd not lx in tikm 

i 1 I'K 'iiK fioiii in\ qiiiitd Iml tlx iiismt 

I of thr oiintn dm to it- tnii'foini ii ioi liom 
I 11 l( t( iptiidilliiial 1 onnnn to s( nii-iiidii iiilisrd 
iiipiiKd tins idjustinnnt 

DI\AH AlION Ol PMO 

lli( s((d of diiilnition ii is sown on IStli 
1 mill 1Q1<) 1)1 F Iv 11(1 tin w x I Kiidi 

ion 111 (1p\ lUiins In 1 diinixi in ti ni' of 

I Old doll 11 to an (\l(iu of fO 5 ix i in lln 
mil Ills hisfd on pidildi Bidisli t osit on is 

ds lln ronii itiliilili of Sliilinir md di nth ol 
1 I lion Tin 'tti tliiiK-Dolhi diffidiltns hid 
II iiisiiimonnt it)|( md Biitnns pold K-ini 

I ' anil to “iiin <it nnidi too fi'l i iili d( spit 
\d slip w is ipuniins tioin Miishill Plm 

disiK of till pinplo foi thr (OiniiMon of i in 
1 nd doll 11 i\ IS so nuidi pU'sint; thil Hit TT K 
mini nf di enhd to nsp tin situation iiit<i aha 
’ iwdinji; Ihp p\( hangr lalup of i stilling fiom 
* '■» to S2 80 Ihp Moscow iiidio lOinindil is 
' hd In PTl RniUi on 20lh .'^cplunlxi I'll*) 
' 111 it ‘dpvalualion hid h d to fininiiil patiu 
shoiii Maishafliscd Euin]ip” ind th it tlip Ihitisli 
* mini nt had “sinipndpird to tlx IT S A in 
"f assuranrps, by Labout loaders Yet mtrh an 
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idion w is i]ij)io\td In tin International Monetaiy 
1 iind md in the words of thr then Manstging Diudor 
Ml ( (iiitt, it w is 1 strp in the light diredion 
rill dp ision w Is quukU followed by announiiments 
111 s(\dfi| Sidling All I ind Non-,Stpiling Aiea 

onntiiis (l(\lining tluii diiuneits in diirise 
iiiigniimh 17 oiintins indiiding Indii dri lined 
tlnii (iiKiHKs igiiiist (lolln b\ dO 5 ))d tint but 

111 lint nil d piiili with ^Idling 4 (oiinliiis d( \ allied , 
tlx 11 diiidi 11 s igiinsi ili( dollii 1)\ 5 0 ]'d rent to 
22 1'( 12 loiinliKs UK hiding Pikisiiii dcilind lint 

III \ will not d( i dm thin uiuinirs ignnsi dolhi 
I loin tin Int( ill itioii il Monriiiv ruiid mpiiibiishiii 
I iiidpoiiit ninitdii (oiniliKs out oi the then 

Old IIK mix iship ot 4s whii m iggngiti <1 lot i in 

till rmid ot moil thill 71' ol ilit told snbsdijition 
(\ hiding thil ol F s >s B hid ip idiU'ti d llidl pll 
\ ihus in tlx niiddh of Odotxi 15M9 

Mong with I s S It , ,l i| m, fiiikti, Piisnn, 

It d\ Si\ii/( il iiifl lud Polmd tin onh ‘Idling area 

ouni I wliiih did not drv Im hri diiiina was 

•mills III \l dooi iidghhoni—I^ikistm Till' di I'lon 
ol Pdi'liii It ill it moiiK III w Is li g'K (iiii(i7fd by 
liul I i it biougiit 'bout 'dioii- Irj I idi-s ions on the 
Itxlo-Pikist n trull 111 tlx \d\ 11 \ si igps ol poyt- 
I II(dion ixiiod Bitoii udiwing tir Pik poliey, 

I Is ixiissiM to tliuiw sonii luiii oil ilie Indian 
ill ision to (ill dm 111 1 iiinniy ni Iniii wiih Mctling 
B lull Indi 1 w IS '111, to 'iifid fioni an in riasp in 
hd liibililics ill K'lxd of mdiisid ynliif of dollai 
loiiis iioin tin woild Idiik iiul dtintiiiiid \ dur in 
I dins ol dollu of Id stilling bdiii is Stir gaye 
dm iin)ioif Hire to x i iligniiini with ilx sidling 
111 i in the ibsi ni I ot whiih sh would hnr been 
diiniMii of lipi sin ( 111 tin dollu pool tioni wliirh 

s 11 hid (h iiMi nisi to Butim Monoid, India in 
1918-19 hid moK t.i m 70 pei nut of lid tiadr with 
sidling md solt iinidiii iii d Moipoiei, the 
1 mm Miiiistd ol (loidiiminl of Indii pxpcitpd 
liighd I linings 111 111 (\poiis md iininoirnuiit m the 
miisinnnt of loi ign i ipil d ii ii liml iili fiom dollar 
111 I into India 

11x11 w Is 1 list i| int 111 iisK n in Indian ofiic al 
piiitiis tint Ilf (I 4S lioins of thpii dptHion thp 
siddiii (idid 1 ot Pikislm will thiow the “No 
iliiduition Bomb m 20lh SiplPinbd, 1949 Tllie 
liniiKi miuisln lommnnicim liom Kaiiuhi on the 
21s| Siptimhri 1949, ilaiitud thdi goirinmcnpH etand- 
lioint by silting tint thr d(x ision was in the interest 
of Piikist in lioausp fvsll]!, the balance of payment 
position did not neiosssilate dca'tluation, 





non-devaluation would cheapen imports and curb 
inflation, thudly, Pakistan would be in a better 
position to get capital good^ and iiw mate lals from 
dollar and sterling ueas both, foiiilhly, it would 
stimulate the earning-, fioin the L\poit of hii alnio-jt 
monopoly product's, law jute, eotton, tci and hides 
and hkm rhough the dei biou ecu'? ireiutd with 
surprise in e ononiic ciicles in Indii and tVu hiugiou 
the Inleruatonal Monctaiy I und '•tt jis seal of 
appro\ il of Paki'jian Rupee cxchingc late it the 
time ol Paki-.tan ■3 admission lo the Inteination il 
Monota y Fund end AVoild Bank m 1^150 

JusTiiicATov or P'Vii.-Ri rri Dlvihatiov 

Recently in tie stafrinrut cilid above th pie'^rnt 
Fmanie Minsbi ol Piki'-tan, in ‘•uijioit ol tin j as.t 
and picient decision ot Pakistan Govcininent in this 
connertion, said that had liiitmi not citviluid )ii 
CUnenej m 1949 no one would hm rvci thought of 
devaluat on ‘At the present igc we a e in a 

position lo augment oui lo cign exchange by expoits 
of mauufaetured goodi 

Aecording to the Pik 1 nuice Min-.let, he 
decision has been taken bv the govcinrncut i''tu a 
very t iicful coU'idei itioii ns i del beiat bti p 
designed to strengtlnn Pikstius cconomv (lovcin- 
ment have no doubt that tht dr i-ion wilt lend new 
stiengih to the c onomv ol th i mii'ij and leil to 
greater haipiniss, md piojentv oi i icojl 

One of the main reisons of uen di \ Uualioi of Pik 
Rupee m 1010 was to keep up tin jii ct of jute ales 
and thus increas< the iiuichi'-ing jowti ii tin hands 
cf the East P kisfii eultiv dois wn h tl ^ got 
mostly by selling jute On t leuu tie ju e prices 
have b> coma one ol He mem (ou'-uh i it cm of tlie 
devaluation T.ic pine fell down fi im He pie- 
devaluation Rs ^1 to Rs 14 jiid on e iga n the 
consideiation ol Ihr j lubung jowri with Hie pile- 
growe , has berom^ so s o^ufi ant Moreover, duiiUg 
these si\ jea s there lias been a lo (f ten gglmg so 
much so that the noti-ofh ia| Pik In Inn euiieney 
Exchange ratio had almost be u tin icvrr e of the 
ofiteial one ‘Iho two nun eon (huluius It iding to 
the present deesion a i to m-iue i n a enable i< turn 
to the giov ei of jiile and eotlen intl lo finlitile 
exports so as to inereise oiu b irigu e\ haiigc 
oammgs ' Ihc ignrulluii m PeUistau no ‘■uffriing 
on account of the fall m pii cs ol jute and eolion n 
international mukets It h rxjecled I’nt now the 
disposal of the jute croji would be easiei hloicov i, 
Pakistan by now has geit 10 jute null-, as igui-i two 
at tho time of pait tion The t nulls nilui illy 
would require more law jute to be utilised with » 
view to meievsmg the expoit of jute rnauufartuics 
This would help m b mg ng better leturns on sale a 
to the jutc-growers m East Pakistan As the cotton 
textile mills m Pakistan are consuming more cotton 
than before, the quantum of eotton export has 


been lowered The Government of Pakistan has, 
therefore, decided to step up the production of 
cotton lliis, can be encouraged by a rise in cotton 
prices eon'^equent upon the ineicascd consumption by 
cotton textile mills 'Ihe mills would also now be 
able to manufacLuit more for expoit attei satisfymg 
the ]e>.,al needs Ihus the inert aocd exports of julo and 
eotton raw and nianufaeiuied goods—and tea would 
bung m moie of foiiigu exthaugc earning-, and would 
lacilitate the acetic ation ol the pace of development 
in the country It will at the same time cheek 
‘-niuggling and anti-*otial piuctiees la principle 
dtvHuition bungs inllition due to use in prices of 
iriipoilcel good> but incc the (jOvemmeut of P ik'tan 
IS kteu on developing the inoduetivo capacity of the 
loiintiv the iiiij In d diiign of inlliliou his tieen 
Ic^encd Much dtjeend-, upon Jiow the Goveiiiment 
nianigca and roniiols Hit siluetion piitieuli 1> in 
ie-ij)ttl of pnet stiiietine 

I rrrcT oi DiwuiArioN on lNut)-PAX IriADB 
Ihe dtviliiitiem ot Indiin niiCt and non- 
th V iluii cm ol 1 il I t in Riijiie n 1949 b ouj;ht about 
minudiile thaciluck m Hk Iinlo-l’iki tin liide 
Ills eh idloek bhfuld be v ivvcci in the bglit of the 
Itculili L one ni> ol the two < jumne s While Last 
Ptngil h d (he monoj olv of the pu diielion of lavv 
lutf, West Ben^il hid ilnio t ill the jult nulls to 
nnnula lure jute goith. Both Bengib weu then 
selelj iiite chitudem Alter dev ilua*ion liidii 
refu eel to buy jute fiom East Pakist in ihia bioiighi 
bout do mg down of some jute nulls m ( al utia, 
lUsing wide pirid uacuij lov inrnt md in La' 

Bengal nite iniets fill ti e nitiulonsly rlue to 

leeumiditon of un old ‘locks of jute Aimo-.! ‘irnili 
was the ease of cotton W'hile Pakistan v is a ehnf 
poduier of cotton India was defien m raw eotton 
lor het cotton tcxfih iridustiy i ipjK ns to be one 
of the most oigmisfcl and expml el mdiistneg m 
India Ind i, iefii‘al to buy law eoLloi from 
Pikistan led to elosiur en irdu ed vvorl mg houis n 
Indian lotton nulls md Ihus lo an me e isc m un 
eiu] lovmcnt India al o refused to supply coil li 

Pakist in wh eh w is in gicat demand their* due t 
lior ])!ans foi industiul development Tims both th 
counliies adopted ictillative policies m re pect o 
eontiol, duties and restrictions The s tuation wa 
(. lelcnlly made more com fort able due to tho gtowiiif. 
sense of mutual goodwill and lo-ope alion Bu 
both the countries smec then have been trying t 
become less dependent upon each other Pakie-tai 
has increased the number of jute and cotton mill 
so as to inciea e the iconsumption of raw jute an I 
eolton inside the countiy, thereby maintaining the 
pnees On the othei hand, India has increased h 
production of raw cotton and raw jute 

There is a difference of opinion regaidmg the eff* 
of the devaluation of Pakistan Rupee on Indv 
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Pakistan trade While the Pakistan Finance Minister 
believes that the tiade between the two countries 
would be facilitated, ccitain tirles in India btlirve 
that the devaluation would not have any guat effect 
on Indo-P iki’ilan tiade It has to be tonfessed tint 
d(\aluation his hroughl about immcdiitc cffcit on 
Indian joliry as ugiids jute For the fiisl lime 
aftfi \^orId ttar I, Induu jute good's hi\( been 
evenipt from (\port duty lu 1949 iimnediilfly after 
dtA iluilion Jnd i iiised the export duly on he'-siin 
Ironi 11s 80 to Its SoO per ton and it leiJed Rs 
two j(i ton (lining Rorc in wai Hit jne eiit late 
01 e\i)oit duties i\ is Rs 80 ]«i ton ou '■i K ng lud 
Hs 120 j rr ton on liisiin Iinnudiit(I> within 24 
liouis of deiiluition of Piki'liii uiiHt Qii lun mil i- 
meiil w Is iiud( i»v the lidim Mn tiv of limn e 
{R(\tniie DiMsioi) in i jness eonnminiquc on 
Mondii, 111 1st \iigus(, 1915 Hut m it oieUn i 
with ljuii 1 oh \ o| k((] ng exiojt du les uni r 
oustint n M( w til (_io\i inimiit of In 1 i li \c 
It (it (1 t > I Mini t wdii jil t f ( m \ugii t 2 10i ! 
ijes of lilt IB unit I ii i s ft (in tl ( rsioit i i 
t Mill! Iluirdi It s (OIK t tint th( G \ t i (iii 
1 Ind 1 n)i„! 1 li ck g iriKd thi (\einit i (\ ii in 
1( lb (UK <f d(\tlui1ion of I’lkRitj 1 ul thn 
lonii tius-, with wltdi it 111 been doin li iile de i * 
le mllmiiK ot Piki'-liUs ill 11 lo 1 tl d(\alui 1 e- 
un( riei 

It . oi (1 not I ( h t „iit (1 tl It the d \ I'uition 
I l’ik-Riip(e n 1 1 ( it ltd i with t imp tit on 

on Pikiliu 1 1 litlii ) I deeil(] u imlusti s 

inn 1 <oiiiil(l(l\ (gii ultui il f o 1 rr> i id cm 
oit gtfds at loiupetiliM jr (s 1 * iki in ean 
in (VI oil ,ul( goods woitli R, 7 tiorts w iguiist 
u iiniioi ot the smic woith Rs 4 iious a lew 
IS ia(k I’akisl m li is iliuutd a targ t of 1 5 
I Hum bills foi (vpoit Diiiluitou would bung 
ki tin jiilc pates neuiei to Indian jute jnuts uid 
111 would benefit in u ped of whiteiei qmnlity 
jute she iiiipoit fioin Lit Pikistan b n e 
k s| in and otlui Luiopeiin eouiitiies iic il-o 
(lojiiig their pile mill mdu liv with a mcw to 
111] cling with liidi in jute goods in the \uil i in 
lAct, Indus s liiiliou Ills heconn sonic whit d hi lU 
Indian jute goods hue just been able to st ilnli r, 
(ir exemption Iroin cvjioit duty h mist wchomc 
this hour to nullify tlie^ BHiecial auvantige to 
her jutc manufactuiing and competing eountnes 
in the effect of Puk rupee dcvaluition on Pikistau 
tr pritos 

As legards cotton the s tuation would not be 
u h affected as Indian cotton pritts aic lower 
111 those, of Pakistan The landed cost of Pakistm 
ton m India is. twice that of Indian cotton Only 
-j a limited extent Indian cotton mills may benefit 


fiom purchasing some staples of cotton from 
Pakistan Moreo\cr, Pakistan aho has at present 67 
tfxtih mills as agumt 6 at the time of paitit on and 

her internal demand of cotton is so high t lat it would 

not cuabh lirr to compete with India in this field 
loi some \car‘- As regtidj tea, Pak stan is not a 
Iig foiiliiliiilor to the world tea trade and would 
Hot die 1 hid a s po ition Hides and skin and 

letdnuts would br aiuJiLIe at cheaper rates to 
India 

C ONfS t S ON 

111 iiiim (I ii elTe t of Pik-Rupee devaluation has 
b (1 i(it( t i m tl Ul 111 beti ri t iii the prices m 

I i’ 1 t tl i’ 1 ( r f 11 u 11 r g )(jel textiles, medicines 

Ill h u) 1 g< ij,, ! i\( n ell 1)\ a oih 25 to 50% 

Fii'e-, cf jiiic 1 1 le \ \ 1 si g) th n tn bv about 

II Jilt I' 1 ( I iiKf btng Ik 132 per 

1 il f t on ' I il ( Kg n d an men ise The 
u le ffi ul 1 I ol e\ 1 ng 1 i dde lot i1ed and 66 
It hill ru|(c 1 \( 1 1 ([u tdl for 100 Pakistan 

Ill! (s IS i„un 8" I 1 i R I es for lOJ Pakistan 

111] (s |i 1 (d 1 I j 11 In li le I 

W1 1( oi III tn mil Ki on in the business 

( I II ' is I n e\ (1 i i tl II r “ itioii of this 
<>t)ciiin( d 11 1 1 ( I) icea-\arajanganj 

( lutiil e f C < 111 1 ( e end t* P 1 i t in Jute Board, 
I IS (henid t it 1 un < (Its in Pakistan are 
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Mbithei tlerc is nni siibblance in *his statement 
OI not the num purj ewt of quoting it is to bring 
to ligh* the gra\f d sroiiteiitinent and political 
lualrv that u in vogue m Pakistan ind this state 
of ufuiis Is Iround to leopauii e the i onomie policy 
of the Goveinment of Piki'tan Under such ciicums- 
land’s a el ar ind leein do assis meut of the I 
lepeuussion of dtvaliution of Pakistan Rupee on her 
ceonomj will not be eras-y 



LABOUR TRAINING—AN INTEGRAL PART OF MAN-POWER PLANNING 


By I'KOF SANri KUMAR GHOSH m ^ 


A ‘•tcadv llo^v of skilJid and technically qualifacd pei- 
sonncl IS a '•int qua non of jndusinal pio^H®^ Hit 
impoitdiui and m^tncy of training and equipping rank 
and-hk ivorkt rs to fill various positionb in industiy can 
liaidh bi ovt rtni|)hd"-i/i d \d< quilt loli li iinin, i o 

molts joii-<fiiiKiiiy anti it-ducis lihuui liiiii>vii In 
the intlividual wtiikti it nu alls a possihililv ol iiu rt i--' I 
earnings and iht jitrsonal satisfaction and self- 
tonfidinct derived from the abiliiy to do a job well , 
a knowkdgc of sevtial jobs is a protection against 
unemployment 

flit facilities now avuilabk in this country for 
training in industiy iit woefully inadequate in relation 
to the number of iiades and ueiupatiuns and the 
nunibei of jieisoiis tmplovid theiein This lack of pro 
vision for comprehensive anil systmiatie training has an 
important bearing on labour-efficiency The level of 
an average Indian workt i is far below that of his 
counterpart in other mdustiialiied countiits of the 
world Possessing an ugntultuial background the raw 
and ilbterate recruit enters the factoiy and tries to pick 
up whatever knowledge he tan fioin no qualified 
instruetoi but Ins senior operator and thus learns and 
peipetuates bad habits and slipshod methoils 

In the initial stages industiial trajnin„ wis tonsi 
titled as lying outside the sphere of the Government of 
India But as early as 1888 the Govcmnient was forced 
to I all the dlieriiion e>f the preiviniial governments to 
tlie ncfd foi extending industrial and vocational train¬ 
ing Already in 1877 the Vieioria Jubilee Technical 
Institute was established in Bombay unekr piivate ini 
tiBlive, In 1901 an eelucational conference called by 
I Old Tur/on it suited in making some imjirovements in 
the teaehing of sen nee at the universities and provid¬ 
ing 1 nuniber of scholarships in tin iiioviiiinl budgit 
for thi higher teehnical tiaining of students m foreign 
countiics But the trainees were not plaeed m suilabl* 
concerns 

During the First Woild 'Wai the question of melus- 
tiial training rteeiveel some consideration at the hands 
of the Industrial Commission if 1916 whnli rerom- 
mendid the establishment of a sihool of mint'- a school 
of sugar ifchnologv and a few engineering colleges 
Later, in 1936 the Government of India ajipoinieel a 
Committee of two experts (the AhoitWood Committee') 
to recommend measures for the provision of facilities 
for vorational education 

The shortage of skilled personnel within the country 
was brought into bold relief during the Second ‘World 
War In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Technital Training Enepiiry Committee under the 


(. Iiaiimunship ol Su Salient the (#111111 nein of India 
laumliiel till Iiihnieal Tramin,, Seheiiie leu iiiiguilin,. 
Iiehiiical training to sutlahle peisoiis who win lal< 1 to in 
employed feu woik as teehnitians m the Arim d Forcfs 
01 in faetoiiis engaged in wai woik 1 1 iiiiiiv was 
inipaited in ovei fifty engineering and build ng trades 
and Its duration was about a ye,ai Du'iiig the, five 
yeais of its cMstinee the training sdieme turnul out 
inoit than a lakh of tiained iiicn I’lOM 1011 w is also 
11 aelc undti the Btvin riaiiniip Sclienu foi tiighe r 
t(clinical training of some of the munition woikeis under 
mode in feiitii) lunditioiis of Lnglaiul 

file wai mile training sehemis wiie not hasetl on 
any film fuundalii 11 of tln'oimidl knowlidgi and wue 
confined only to lutchanital eiiginri inip. But these 
SI hemes laid iht fouii latum foi hiiililin,, up a ekllleii 
labour fi ici for India Hit posi w er traiiiina sthimes 
of till (loviiniiunl of India had ilu ohjett of pioviding 
faiilities foi tinning 10 dimohili'-rd ■-(rvuinun ind dis- 
lildiiil persons in eiriain trades and fnilieuldrly engi¬ 
neering and building tiades and voiations purtieulaily 
I I ii-c iig lu ( in^ (lid I'll o II) ilum I 111 null 

eolla,.i and null e ili in I 1 tin 

All iiurcd'inc. amount of attention ha been given 
to tee liiiologii a 1 iducdtion eluiing the hsi fivi yeais 
laeililies lor underr,r ideialt stuily have increased consi 
derahly hu| sjmilur faeilities for pi st-graduate cduiation 
Slid leseareh art siilf madiquate Als) the jirovision 
teaming foi iniltisirial workers teihiiical teaehcis and 
instruetois has m t kijit pace with the niieU of the 
country the existing tcehnieal and vocational institu¬ 
tions liave theiefoK to niakt up eonsnlerahle leeway in 
point of ffilelelieV both with regard to equipment and 
the quality of teaching Moreover veieational schools 
are run on lines similar to those imparting purely liberal 
education with short working liouis and long vacation 
lather than uneleT ideal factory cunelitioiib Again, most 
of the tiaining institutions cater at present for the urban 
population The establishment of rural training centres 
each at the e entre of a group of villages will, therefore 
go a long way towaids impioving techniques and skill 

of the village IS 

llieie Is one impoitant lacuna in our scheme* o 
technical training Ihe facilities that now exist in thi 
country for thi training of techmcians of the foiemai 
class are extremely limited, with the result that m man\ 
lines of manufaetine, India has still to depend for thi 
type of technical abihty on foreigq sources of supph 
In any scheme of technical training intended to promot 
the supply of this type of skilled labour it is esaentia 
that the training imparted should be of such a big 
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calibre as to enable them m due course to take independ¬ 
ent charge of particular technical processes m the indua- 
Inea from which they were recruited 

Apart from ttchnicians, there is aiute bhoriage of 
persons trained in (he principles and techniques of 
industrial engineering and organisation Ihe ciicum* 
stances of industiial development m India duiing the last 
fifty ytais did not favour the rise of tlut ti chnological 
elass , the indusims rcliid on foriign vpccialists or con 
aullantb for high Icvvl uclinical advice llic measures 
ucenily liken to Micngihcn leclmologital cduc<-tion 
through ihe activiticc of the All-India Council if Icchti' 
cal Eduialion and its Boards of Studies havt i\pandcd 
the faiilitiis for ic< linologii al cducalnn m this lounlry 
Ihc establishmint of an ln-.liliiic of Higher liihnohvy 
at llijh CWist fitn„al) is a notable step in the same 
dirntion bill ihaily thin i imd lor mori in iilutcs of 
this i>pt 

In idiiniung training <f skilhd pu-onne) for 
iiidiisiiv w£ havi to laki into aitouni iliru das-cs <f 
ptrsoniiel ^nianagirial «iipi iv isoiv ind skilli 1 vvukiuii 
Efiicitnt organi'-ation dimands that irunin^ should be 
imparted at ill thi ihici hvils Tin hi«t in the 

training of thi jouiigir oiniration of fnct ry workcis 
should stall Willi giniiil minpulsory Iiasii i 'in nlion wMh 
an indus'iial liia and sin ulil iinudi voiatiund training 
in any oni of llu spiufii trihs Sihonls inipiring 
suih llbiral iducalnn slioiild In equipped with work¬ 
shops foi diffirint trafls whin hoys and puls could 
rcciivp manual tiainuv lluii oliiut ••lirull be to 
pnpart hoys and girls fir fiirlhi r spuialisid iiaiii in 
specific traih s 

Vonliond -iliools iiidLli ynuiv pi r ons to 

discover and try out thin aptiliidis to ham to u-c 
some of till husii iiajls of tin ir ihosin ti idi md to 
Kquirt iht Itindaminlal disiiplincs of woik raiiful 
ness pncision and ihoroughnsss Individiiils with 
surh general pieporation must barn the dttails if tluir 
particular jobs in the plant itsilf Vocational edui a 
lion at Its hi s| can nivii tiki tin p) n i f li iinin,. in 
the 11)1) Job Iraiinng i- i-siniiallv li niiiiv Iv h in 
At thetr lobs thi'y learn by observing oihns and fiom 
insiriietions gwn by their foremen However an inciiss 
mg number of employes consider that this “pick up 
method of lol) learning lias di fu n in n II' iltnni 
live to ‘breaking in’ on the lob is short intinsivi in«trui 
tton hv trained instructors away from llu produ non 
line 

In, the present stage of her industrial divelopiinnl 
and considering the limited resourics at the disposal of 
ihe Government it may be advisabli for India to adopt 


a system of training more or less siimlar to the one 
obtaining in the US with, ol comse suitable modifica- 
lions to suit local condition- I his system has two 
types In the case of trainiiv m tin Ml) i iixlili 
woikii for instance, may be staited as a cleaner and 
by 1 process of upgra.ding finally In conics a -pionei, 
haviiic been Iraintd by closi contact with the job 
I ndtr the vestibule sysitm a part ol the machincty is 
set asidi (II which Jiainirs may jnailist under the 
guidani of special in-iruilois without interfering with 
till normal loursc ol piuduilnn 

flu pTublim thus is first to train the necessary 
nunilnr ol piisuns m api n piiatc itad's and second, to 
tiam ihiiu uj) to a lii,.li il(,.iii of skill Ihc existence 
ol a loiisiileiuhli iiiiii li i i i in 1 unili r skillc 1 

pi I ins will an iinai 111 lahl to imployiis is creating 
liohlims foi goviiiimini t s<,Ke Ihe wiy to check 
till- giowin„ imI is 1)) ji viJiii,. a Itquatc faiililics for 
lii^hii trainin,, of uaflsmin liainin}, should be intl 
in III Iv widdid li tin nnils of m lustry so that there 
inav hi 1 corn spondi nil li Iwun tli dcniaii 1 mil -apply 
of ivaildblc -kill in -jiiifn tiad Siiitt i rnph yineiit 
IHility demands that 1 ijioui «lionlil bt stcind towards 
till undir-tiffid iiiui()Unn thin i niid for a sys¬ 
tem of advi ory -n\ii to piiMih ,.nidmii as to the 
mot suit ihle tiaih- in whnli thiv m iv bi traiuid with 
a 'v Ullage 

In 11 -p It of lai,-i I all indn tut- tiilmiial in-litutes 
sli uld 111 staricil iiid miiiiiiini 1 hv iht 1 irgi industrial 
foniiins them lives for lit Innihi of ih ii cniployeis 
1 In rintiil GiMiiiminl will h i\ ti nki ih initiative 
hv ffuin,. libird mt m ii 1 it honl 1 also maiu- 

I nil in in piitnnil iiil foi |liiiiiin,_ -upirvi-ing 
in I I o ordinatinj, th iiiiniii,, i IimIi ' all iivir the 
I III ntiv 

Talent for fulun in i 1 loull li miouraged by 
Ii,. is|diii)n calliiv fit fiiii n mitriii to iiain Indiin 
staff for rispon ihli position- Pi irin il naming should 
ill combini d with tin thionti al i will i- industiial 
with lomrneicial li itriing rominluil administrators 

should also le trail ul in tin fiiiidami nl il- oi busine a 
nlminisiraiion snd m smniifii method- (f industrial 
mmir.<nnni Tee him d ind mtnap.nnl -kills are 
howfvir de (loped ii I mi nil hv foi mil training hut 
vlso hv invironniint Iliis can best hi done by pioroot 
ing widelv dim ifiid small iiidusliie- whuh will train 
a miMinun nutnhei if ptopli in n(W -kills and will 
piovidi a widi tiIhnologinl rliimti fivouialdi to the 
run rgi ni I of ciiulilt li nhr In tin w ly an effective 
svsiem of ‘irainiii- within indnstiv niav b( evolved for 
tuinina out a hi-ldv killed tnd ifliinnt 1 diour foire 
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Thu lolf of drann m tin t lu( I'lon of rluUli<n as 
■well as adults *<'ould not In uudruitfd, tin mudi 
■as ]1 ronslilulcs an iniiioilanL imaiis of f-clf- 
txpus'-iou I dm i I ion m tho tuu stn ( of the ttim 
docs not (oum t in iniic (Inoirtuil iiistiuliou lo 
bo iiiiinrtt d lu ('if ell -!0( m Isoi is i( souk (liin,5 
impo cd on the minds of ('nldicn ficu oulsulr 
'Ih( objfit of tiuc cdu itiou s oiikl be the 
oullnation of thin inlimts is well is tht propri 
deaelojinunt df then mnUc poc eis ind poliu- 
halitiis So then iMimpts it si lf-(\[nr sk n, liow- 
fiei (ludi till f ran 1)1 hoiild be cii out Rid bv 
all miiius, il I 1 iuu 1 m of edn ition is lo bt 
aihitecd Di im I jninul s mu ef the ivcllinl 
media thioUfili whih thi uu^iinlion, i i otions lad 
sentment^ of eltilditn ran find in oulhl W m 
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of ])o\\iis of nmniiilioi ml mill ition in llu p i 1 
t)f the I ildiin To (Uiiii 1 rill Iti i(]ioditi(n 

and nilmil i Ini" tin le o's n d i (uses h m to 

proji 1 1 th 11 e)\\n mind so to i to I'nt of the 

ehmntiis of (hi di iiii i ISoiit ten jn )\i ,^ood ntois 
01 Hill s s uni ss ( 11 fin foip,i( (hfii oi\ti lut (\ 

for till (iiiii be iifT ind en hhiri (h ii idiiililv in¬ 

to that of the elm i (iis who f j ii( (h i h ppm to 
be I ’ IV in<r J Us both ilulitiin aael idiilts diiivc 
in mm ph i me fioni (hi iritenei oi in ki biliivc 

cnlliel fir ill in di nns tnd s(oi is Hone the idn a- 

tion 1 inp nil in e of (In iiimii mil (In thf die 
r)innii li Ills to (In piililn turn of ehildien’s plaj- 
raipulsc nil t 11 iniiti Ion of jilii The love o'^ 

pliy IS an iiistiieMvi uifte of childhood is will ns n 
Vitul med if it, as is iniluutid in tin pliy iftivilics 
of the vouiijT of the s])ifle - hum in ml otlici thin 
ihuram A) iit fioin the bcdoBiiil utililj of (lif c 
Bctivitiis^ fl ( tdui ilional i due of pliy cannot bo 
ovtiestim lied 'Jhe thiill of inten e pl(a‘’'ire slid 

the nitfiuc of =pout incous toy, s-pi nsing fiom *lie 
pictonie or rmke-bilieve that is rilled into bong m 
drama make for the happy ard healthy develop¬ 
ment of the budding minds of cliildicn Every 
opportunity eliould be provided m all the educational 


mat lut ions for pumoting the development of their 
niiiij on L< light liUss dming the foimitive period 
of e ildhood We all know how fond eh Idicn ere 
ef luitiling till 11 eleleis teiy often they aic found 
to 111 ph^ 114 It b ug adults, Ihis is indi ativc of 
ihii' nil lie mgi (o iinil ite t e giown ujis bv way 
ol pi IV Bo the in,siiii(t ol luntalion as well as 

mHf,iij UK 11 (in bi iipedid lo m ind Ihiough 
di ini I In ill 111 fdu ill ml iin,titiUions, ample 
lie slionid bi ilfiidid joi (In divrlopmuiL ol 
ihldiiiis iiei^on ii(v bv iniuiiig 14 f in tlimpts 
it &ill'e\])i(s ion in Inilli ti 1111 ml mdividusl woik 
Ihi jit-ii-div idii iliouil sv lull ol oui (ountiy 
Slims to bi inmiiliti i ul dileilivi, as it hudly 
milts lh( III 111 iiui imilioud in ds it jnu ils If 

tin i dll ill in (I lln w oh nim is to bt uiiiiid at, 
the e 1. I 1 (1 e ii'dim liould not hi ovcilookid 

*t ill mioinmil nieds of iliildieii uc to be 
1(1 In 1 11 itiv 1 I vil (s should loim ti iiiiporl int 
JMil ol I < '1 lol (uiiimhiin llie e ae'nities, in 

whi 1 Ilf (1 ilui poweis iiid eiieigis of ehildien 
le 1 I'ed uto 1 lav uc loiidu ivi to tin divelop- 
niiu ef (Inn pie 1 ililv and individn ildv Drama 
on iiinf s 11 impoitinl iieilive aelivjiv, tin edui i- 
(1011 il V il 1 oJ whii should not be unde esinivted 
1 i„oi( wil (In unuiuig insight of i tiue eduea- 
' 11)111 ( li llv iiilisid the iiiipoctau e of di ima as a 
HR Ills ol divelo])ng ehildi'^ns, jirisoii ilitv AVilb 
t 1'- md 11 view lu assigtn d m imjOitmt plaee to 
diaimti s on tin piogiammi of eelm ition ehalkcd 
out bv Jiiiii 111 lemioed ^i viral di unas and play- 
If hs, fainted to the needs of the ocoxsioifa on which 
those wcu fal igcil Iv I'e btudeuts, of Ins. educa¬ 

tion il in lituliou He is will as, tin pupils tne! 
teimcis 1)1 Ins school look put m ininy of the 

diainitic pttloinunies, oiginiscd fiom lime to lime 
on vinous 011 1 joa loj this he was ridiculed and 
lockid iiiKii IS a ]irsou, bent upon bunging about 
I e Him ol the cntiu cchuatioiul btruetmc of his 
inoviiie Ills cducatioiiil tluoiies weie denied 
bung po‘i uely luimful ind deli mental to thi 

mtcrists of till education of lus couniiy, as his idea 
liippined to hivi lun counter to thofac obtaining 11 
Bi ngil at the time At the present moment th 
education stfa of the day aie graduilly awakening t 
the necessity and importance of the activities tha 
found a place in the cuiii ulum evolved by the poi 
There is no gainsaying the tiuth of his observatu 
that “durng the caily period of education, childn 1 
should come to their Icasoos of truth throug > 



natural process—directly through persons and 

things” Rousseau and other pioneers of modem 
education also advocated the same theory It is a 
commonpjdce of modem pedagogy tint at the only 
stage of education, lustuiction •■hould be mule as 
coneiete as possible, im^inucli as nicio ab^tiaet 
teaching 1 iidly a]i])Pil', to ‘•mill ehildten f goie 
rightly lilt upon the giucst defect of the avenge 
cduritionil m litution of his time, which w i-. 

de-iigiitej bv 1 iin as 'a minufuloiv s^ecully de- 
aigned for giinding emt iin loim le'-ults ’ \eeoilng 
to h m, the pKvilcnt sv Um of edu il un wa i 
rneie' method ol d ^ i hue win h nfu (^ to tike niio 
acioiint the huIivkIihI I ven at llu ]H t luoiucut 
very 1 Ith ‘■leipi is jiioiuhd foi Ihi dnelcjiu nt of 
thildicns lei on ihlv oi mlnidi ihty if tl ( \ n„ 

edurilioi^l in tilulion of our eouiitiv lliis 
const 1 1 11 1rs (lit of (he me I cnoiis d f 1 i f tl 

pre'-eut-div eduntoiil sesitiu of oiii e uiitn 
T ( euUui 1 V iliu of (li im V i ( 1(1 i\i lit, 
too, should uot b( ii,iu)i(d It i> im ut b lUi in 

of will li tll^ |(i uililj Cl in li\ li Ills ol cl Idicn 

cun br gv(u il f II I ('in u ii \ pi ui 1 (■> to 

re le lie him ell in the i tf whe e j i I h s 

pliviiig md 1 IS to b( fullv (' I 11 H 1 1 ' own 

ideulitj for (he ni mu nt \(lip' i i i uii i I'cd 

art of 1 podu irig tin emotions ml scntiiuiits ol 
the ifl( in in t i w lul foil tin be uilj aiiel 

pcifdtiin of w ch ( innol b t iiilivili and 

cnlhi il the mind of his luilun Di inii i 

Iherelorr, m ii joil nt ut in wh h t n i*i\( 
talents ind cniigies ol tin i (ois ( in I m full 
pi (V If ( I (clu itiou (f tin who] lull is tin 
ro I ob(((i\r to be iiclnied in (In edu itioiiil 
•-V trin of tin du tin cultlli il sul, of c 1 itieVl 

blnnild not in oviilock 1 The i 1 i"J 

eulliii il liaming gncri to ehildi n it in eii'v md 

impre i in dip igr js of an iinnn'is i jlue 1 o ( 
who T( bp iillv gut d ae tins iffndcd i iij l< 
oppoituiiif n s of i s( ing (li i tilent aid lain the 
found itioii of a fiituie e iP(r 

I)i ini itisatiein sfi\(s (h piipo'i ol v i inii oil alt 
nudio-\ isiul III in te i lung iho nl is sn! i ( lU 
be turned iito I 1 dll I'lti (du itioiiil m t d lie 
nceessitj and imiioitiiKe of inho \ i n d ul m 
catling ni( being borne in upon ill th (dmitiei- 
[stj of the d iv h it is (night bv me ills of eh i n i 
IS 1 ke ly to Icnc iii mdelihln in ik in Ih n in I 
ind leliirietei of elildiiii, m is,nin i is (In v cm 
hus be ajiptded to thiough moie t’lm oi eue 
ihev arc atToided the ojipoiliinilv of i cju nu" 
nowlcdgc end inform it ion diieel fiom pe i ous md 
mgs and not through the medium of bool's Ti 
1 ircdom of dty, unintcrcstng the on I e il iiislm tmii 
' n be reduced to a nunimam, if di innti ilmi is 
f ''tored to in the cliss loom It helps to enliven, 
tl lessons and to make them both agi enable md 


impressive. In this manner it serves to get the 
lessons fixed in cil I’di en’e, memoiy Drama as a 
mctliod of schoal instiuction, involves the psjeho- 
logical piineiplc of 'Jtaming by doing ” ih- acqui- 
tsition of knowledge is thus molivited bj children’s 
innate uige to learn and solve the real problems 
t cy lie laced with Diamili'-at on miy be t-kon, 
leeoii e to foi the puiposc of plijwiy mc'bods too. 
All tins Is ‘uie to milk in agirrilile depnituie from 
(he lilnejeel s-nd sleieotvpcd methods of teaching 
md to mike the pote s el It irning i jovous pur- 
‘■ud lie itinop'nic ot iinke believe or pictcnce 
(le lied in di u a do tw i\ with the boredom of 

e ill aid ifloitls relni »in 1 di\ti--()n fitm the dall- 
iie ^ md monotciv of cl s loiitine 

Di ima (ouliules ii n o I mt niet'iod of 

1( le'uug liteiiiui , Kiel 1 ', I'ld h toij Good 
p r of hit tuie, if h uni bv h it help to 

eiiiit (lilelicus VO djiiluv md el vtlop their 

pweis of (Vile 1 n, bolii iii jet h uiel wilting 

1 1 C le lutv of 1 nguige, ihu^ uiistei d, unton- 
‘ (Il IV di t then mo P ef e "vj i mil md l 3 le 

«)f vitug III the me u m nmii g ef ‘et i ■‘ces’ 

1 1 k Iv le le (lideluii vvlo mil to ip u lie (!« 

1 eel of if iSo l.eilimd Ri '-ill '■ii.ge ts that 

Jt e 1 1 g I \ hr 11 1 ho d 1 li i o I d w ih le ling, 

1 ) ( ui ( (1 11 it li i Tie i ‘ iiv in iis to someth ng 

will h (veiv ( Id lov(i 1 irm the ige of three 
env\ uK el dun tike iinniei e ] hi nit m aeting a 
lit AAitn If nn ig tl e n ovn puli tliev get to 
him Iho e oi otleii (eij Tin 1 ul i 1 fo nis of 
ev]u Sion, thiH hunt iiv leiil lulnia'lv li d theT 
w IV into tleii VO dniluj md iiifui lee hen stjle 
f I 1 ( li end wi tuig In til m n i di miitisition 

m V he of 1,11 i help lit 1 ' V fouign Imgaage 

il o {.111 hen in IV li tug t 1 vv to it id niturilly 

nil I with iieier inloinidi ii Iv m Ui ol a ling 

Diimi le'mii dilv lend d If to tli leulnng ot 
]i ton too M my of iln eh els of v iloiii, cliiv ilry 

md Iniveiv of (1 ne in 1 leis el d li lent eoun- 

tiu enliniird m h ge n 1 , metis ni d e igs as well 

os m the nnn ils ot ni on itovil (\ ilhnt muteiial 

foi di mi tl iluui 111 f,liinui I ut gt ot the 
I i I— Il |OVi md ‘■I 11 nv it II uiiei' ei tonii and 

(OliveidlOiL- its i(li,,i lu me I'll nil ‘o ul nhils— 

its KiiHi nl (million e v lelhed m t e litei uj md 

it j uneven I ills md i pn it tins of tin com try 

- Ul Ic lee phiiiel Iiv di mi i nts find (In wughts 
md in le iipicii 1 tel on the ii i., md tnc s iten 
llie li Ion U event ef bv o'le d nthe li Ion of 
iiligou ‘O nl, plitie el uul i o ciii iij h u ils may 
•'V s I um 1 foi d 1111 md 1 1 IV If li 1 01 leal 
loiies 1 thus thin iti ed, ttie tun igiiihiince as 

Wed Is t't eniotoml pji il of the p nt eviuts of 

girit nmment em b \ v idh b night homo to 
(liddien, to as to in ble them to ictoDsjlruet and to 
icvivo (he past m a Ufelikc form In that casa, 



history wiJl coase to be a mere catalogue Of dull 
events of the dead past and of dij lacts to be 
menioiisfd In tlus niinud the bi^loiKal judgment 
of i-hildicu can, also ht loinud flit lnstoiu.il pcisou- 
agL 3 loinestntcd on (lu ■'t ig< mil ippi n to lie it il 
human btiiigs of fli li nul blood men iiul women 
With hcaits Lt loliluug with lilt and fmotmiK, wlioH 
deeds <md utious i m hi is'cs'id ind iiipiai'id both 
bj tlnlduu Old idiill' I lu i\il deid'.ol (ht histoiu.il 
hgUKS in u Ini on (In '( mi and viinu snvt (o 
alienali lli< Minp illm^ ol (lu |u\inili nulun < who 
f(cl inihnid to otuhmu (ho'.i ^liomilv, while Int'ii 
laudable i (s m ijij)) aulnl In Ihtm JJi imilisilio'n 
thus sonts Is in imjioit ml im thud ol (inhiiig 
histoi\ lo '111 ill llildiin, to wlioni tin It'sous iit 
thcnln mull bolli lomutt ind iiitiit (lUg Nilioiial 
and iiitnolii ftiliugs inn will bt lo'ltnd In '.I ig- 
ing biiiluhlt hi'loiitil diami', In nu ins ul whuh 
t'hildiru m n bi indiiud (o imbibe (hi nobli uh i' 
aud idi i|a 1)1 ( t pisl and On I'u Mil Wlidini is 
noblt, good Did jii list woi 1 In m uui lulioii il uh ib 
ind ti ulilioiis inn will bt iipliild on (lu s, i^i uul 
tilt siittu liu (hi Lilihi ilion ol bolli (hi MniiijT mil 
(lu old Diiiiii m n i us ) I n in imioilml ) u' in 
the 11 lining of (hildiMis ihuultis 

Di iiii I inn 101111 (o (hi aid ol soiiil iiionn n 
Wtll Is SOI 1 il tilni 1(1011 In Hid ihioiigli siuiil di iin i-, 
the migiiituih ol 111 un of tli soiiil jiiobliiiis mn 
bo biought (o (hr (oil, mil (hi i\il nisloiiis ol 
sotu(\ inij 1)1 mull i (nr,tl loi s om mil iidiiult 
Th( .iuduiiii Ill n bi so (iiniil iw n bj (lu fithng 
lousiil bs a ))l n tint lhi> ina\ foigil loi (lit (mu 
being th i( wliil is bi iiig iindid on (lu snuii ind 
(hi s( igi Is no( nil but niiu iiling Ihi i\il duds 
of i iill.uii on (III s| igi til dinmiiKid and iiiid down 
by tlum. wliih (hi nobli a (s ol (lu good iliiiuliis 
Tueel with dun appluisi iiid .iipiobilioii So i good 
deal of moial mil (dm il li'-soiis i in bi in ul ilid 
on (hildiin mil adiills b\ nu lUs of diimi Ih 
auduillf in n lu iinjnissid and iniiiiluml In du 
Stents of 1 pin ''ligiil m smli j luiiiiiii thit (In 
lemaiii m i ll-boimd Im houis cm i lul Di im i dun 
lltlps It) (imoblc dun mind itul ‘-ubliinilr dun 

spud foi I'll nni luiiig i( li I't bt imigiiig i( ol ill 

soidulni s mill giossriiss Tlu nobildi md gicilniss 
of die liif(> SOI 111 , nun i! and iiligiotis uh ils i lu lx 
jmpussed oil tie mdiiiiii tljimigh die nudiuin ol i 
diama Tlu jmi)ie<t.su)n.H dins fuinud c mnot but lu 
deep mil ladling Di ini i i in bi m imiioil ml iiistm- 

mcnl foi s(>(]ii iiluidlion loo Foim ih j i/un md 

kathnkntha , some ciude foiiiis of diimis, win m 


great vogue m our country, and were of great help itt 
piopagaling moial and religious truths among the 
miSsis lh( lilt .IS and ideals of abiding interest, 

Miihodiid m (lu niythologua and itligious vcniiUiifs 
oi du couutn, wlmli wmc onie i itifiiiiiil souni of 
loi md iii'ini dion to (hi iuoj)li of oiii touutiv 
funiisiuil du matiiml of (licsi di.imis T'nloi(unilc ly 
it du pi( lilt inoincnt (lust iiidigtiious foim'> ol ait 
aic living out fill wild of ‘'Ufbi u n( i iii om igi nient 
111! Iiulim s( igi md dt Slum iit bung iimodclkd 
on Wt'-lcin liiu- \s a iisult of thi', diC'i riiidi md 
in lid loiins o( ill un i', win li out jninul so lu Ip- 
Inl ill I dm i(iiii. (Ill ilhliiili in I'M', ti n i i< isi d lo 
liiul 111 mil in I Ills of du pnblii d liigi Isow- 
i-d 11 (Ills! Ill loiisuliiid (o lu ii'liii I null uui 

iiilgii |s III dll I soiuitmiis dll nil ts iti i( ill\ 

III uh I o i| I I il (i dll 1 ni_ 1 I is(i ol I III iiulu Ul I 
\n ill md (Hull sluiiilil h null (o loiulini these 
'O III ins( ml lolls igim in llu mil m i ol (le .Side, 
m isinii II 1' llu Him in is illiul ni dmni dnemgli 

iilmli mild uul i ii^ioii il d i i lx 1 i igl ( I oia 

lo III [x o| Il III II mill 1 Diuni inn dm ( toi 
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I lu 11 I II ( n I 

11 pos'd 1 1 diiiiiitu I hill mn lx oiguiisiel bs 

dll '(lull ids III I nil s 1 oo| 111 wn ot I sli i-eunii 111 u 
I (lids Ills mn bi ilhd upon to emnposi 
di nil Is md jilii'i Slid ibli fm diffiiiiit funi t oil', (o 
ill un di-i siidihli sioiiis^ (c, mpioiisi i '( igi and to 
like jiiit 111 du diundii jx i lonn uii i s uimni'id lii 
Ihiiii'iliis iSiu h i\li i-tuiiKul u uliidies lie sme 

10 diiiloii dun mill due tnd oiginn itio i il duliU 
is Will Is I SI 11 of itsjionsihildi llu mid eif su 1 
sliidiiits OTg mis d lolls vniiol lu sliissid loo 'tioiigls 
(III (idin ling ol si lf-go\I iimiiid to pninls bcin,. 
("iidiil Im 111 inuiilrumii of diseijilini jii i si bool 
Iksidi', suili iilndus lu Iji (o liigil si It-onfidi n i 
iiiil si If-ulian I on (he i u( of ihildiin, who iie 
dms ibli lo gel o\ir 'liMuss md niuoiisntsa Druni 
I in I No sM\i Is an im]ioitiiit means of fipcocl 
(Milling uul tiiihiig (loLutiou llio reheaisals, wiH 
dms eoTisIdide du lessons m tloeidion In di im i 
lisilion (hildieii will be lequiiid to emmiiiKe (Ii- 
(inids each woid spoken and to fijie ik loudly enougl 
to bt lie ml b\ (lie whole aiuliinei They tan b 

11 dined in publu spe ikinp, too, b\ me ms of diama 



THE BODHrGAYA RAILING 


By |R, N sircar, Bar at-Law 


One of the most characteristic features of Buildhtbt 

architeciuie is the railiiit; biuiounding a (a 

mound funtrary or (oinnitmoiatm ) oi i chaiha 

(sacred raemona) structure grn<rally used as an 
assembly hall) The railings such as survive today bear 
elaboiale smljiiuK on ibcm, and ■-ueh sculpture has 
preserved for postnity a pidure of the India of two 

ihousanil yiars ago m a mannir which no other single 
medium of irc ending has done The railing at Buelh- 
Ga)a, qnitr ap.iil fiemi its artistir ni< ri|s and ils iinpor- 
lanee fo] the bisiorv of Indian lit, furiii In's in i.i- 
valuable ‘ doe unie nl eontaining a iieord of the rou¬ 
te inporarv manners and i ustonis of the. peopk 
IltsTonv 

liiidelhist iiliial ill ni elide d i iie iiii 
uinbulatioli lliat i ,-O'iig round and 
iinind I iioniiiniiit ii an oliieil of 
«i '-lull vviiiili iijiiis(ntid the iici I 
-V nilii)li(. allv ’ -ell Ii 1- llii llodlii II'i 
(popii' ilv I>o-tlii vvlilih IS till 
jiipil OI ihi (isn it/hti iiie) whiili 
stood fen the Cull I iili,.li|i nine III 
the L.I1 iKi i mIk '^Iml of till I ivv ' 

i<I)i(sinin_ ihi I!iiddlus| luid of 
till ‘s pa vvliiih vv IS iisii illv in 

cniliiein id tin \Iahi))iiiniiv ina 
I ( ( the de etii el the Tliiddli e > 

\e liiallv all such s\ mluils upi'sintid 
the Buddha in 1 n >n iinliiotionioi 1 liu 
form, lot e HI Iv Biiddhisiii did not 
illow a i.iavi 11 Mil igi of Its I I unde 1 
( 111 u naiiibtilalion iie]uiiid that a 
jiath OI a eoiiidoi foi gmn iiuiid 

should 1 ) luovid d whiih w i- done 

111 mil in,, a ftiue. (ue/i/ee) uiiud 
llie ob|i 1 1 ol vvor hip llu lailu'i 

fencings v\ni all wooden p.ilisedes 
J lie space be tween tin nioimiiieni 
ind be fence wa- u-e el as the eii- 

' liniambulatory ipiuJakshina imlhit) 

111 Boelll-Gaya tin obeet ot 
worship IS tht temple, known as the hleibabodbi Imiiilc 
and wliifh IS til fact a Inige iluiitMi in.iiken,. llie s| eit 
vlure Siddbartlm of the Sakya tlan atiained EnliglKn- 
iieent and be tame the Buddbii It is not a temple in 
he sense iii which the woid is usually uneltistood by 
Hindus Tile laibiig was dispostd round this inonuiaul 
'viih the pioeessiona! jialh in-bctwien 'llie oiignal 
iioiiununt, howtvtr, was ejuile nnpie te iilienis It w 1 i 
implo thatt)a willi the enelose.d sjiace on whuh ih< 
lered tree stood, open to the sky The siiot vvas visited 
S the Emperor Asoka (3rd Cent B C ). and this visit 
piclonally reioiebJ on a stone panel of tlu Bhaii t 
liling This ihiiilyo was late i le placed b\ the briik 
I ir#le which we see today and which has appioximatcbe 


the Kiislhan period (1st 3rd cent A.D ). Hnien 
'fsang, the great Chinese scholai and traveller, visited 
It in tht 7th tint A D., and has lift us a valuable 
record of his visit 

Bisides the Bodh-Caya railing, there are three 
oilur railings whuh we know, iiz, those at Sanchi, 
Bhanit and ^maiavati Santlu is situated la what was 
lately the Bhopal Stale in (intial India, and Bharut 
all) was in Central India (in the little State o£ 

’Na.oelli) ^maiavail was situatid near the mouth of 

the River Kii'lina in the Andliia country (near 
iiiodi rn \i|ivawaila) Bodh (,ava is about 7 miles to 
tile south o( the nioiliin Hindu iilgiiniagc town of 
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C.av 1 lie Bill 11 I he 1 M'liii,, rills of Bodh-Gaja and 

'saiulii lie III 111 iouiul inosily in si/t Those of the 
othii two I sist in musi unis uiily and the 11 sites are of 
ililni'l soil Iv to aniii)ii Ml Ills Ot Vuiaiavali howe'vcr, 

1 nlv a li vv siiilpiiiial lii_nunts now it main The exact 
lilies of till I ommi III I me Ills it the e unstrui lioa of 

these 1 iiliii-s lie not bivond lonlunnsy However, it 

iiiav 1)1 sill'd willii'iii |i 111,, toil jiueisi that the rail¬ 
ings of Boelli (.ava Blimit and S me hi lomniince from 
the ind eent B C , while lint of \maravali from the / 
2ni! eert AD Jhi Bhmit lading is supposed to 

he slightly oldtr than the Boilh-Gava railing. 

SiRiintnc 

Till original luihiig at Bodh Gaya, as elsewhere. 


>e same 

7 


shape as it originally had, sometime durmg was undoubtedly of wood. The wooden railing was te- 
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placed later on by the «tone railing which vre gee today 
The existing railing belongs to t^o distinct penods The 
earlier part h< longs to the bunga peiiod ( 2 nd—lot 
cent. B ( ), and the InUr part to the latter half of 
the Gupta period t4ih 7th tint AD) The rads of 
the Sunga petiod au in ,-uy sand-stoni, while those of 
the Gupta period au in coirsi gram granite The 

former au in a iiiuih liitlir slate of prisenation than 

the latiir vilinli liavt sufleud gitailj from tlu 

ravages of the ehnicnis and have a worn-out 

appearantt I he railing of Bodh Gaya is not tall, 
the pillars au about 6 fi R in high from ilie plinth 

Th( railing (titlila) ronsisis of the plmib 
(tthmbcina) tlu upiiglu posts ($tainbha), the horizon¬ 
tal C10ss-pji)(« (sii(hi\ ind tlu (otint (ii /ims/in) 
The plinth is of brnk tlie otliers art of stone The 
posts again are of two kinds pillars and intermediate 
posts The pillars an found at the eorners (the rail¬ 
ing being squiK to <onfoTm to tlu square design of 
the temple) , tlu 5 aie also found flanking the open- 


wooden struetiue which it replaced. A« a matter of 
fact. It does look "wooden” The technitpie of cona- 
truction IS that of the carpentei, not that of 
the stone mason The carving also has the appearance 
of the wood-carvei s art not that of the stulpiors Vincent 
Smith rightly says that tlic-c carvings may be regarded as 
piiturts ^^<tuud in siont Furthir thert is reason to 
believe that tlu si pietutts weu painted ovir in vivid 
colours (xaclly as ilun woodtn oiigmals wei« Tin u ulp- 
ture on the gateways ui Amaiavati was iirtainlv painted. 
The reason usually suggested as to why the ‘ wooden” 
tiihniqui was followid with sloni (although stone was 
bung legulaily and incicasingly usid from Asoka's 
timi) IS that Iiuluti stoni-woikirs had not yet acquiied 
suffiiunt ‘■kill in ilic woikng if tlu niw imdium 
E B Ilavcil howtvir, icpudialis tins suggestion and 
says ; 

It was not lucaii'.c tiny wiie iinpraitiscd in the 
use of stone but bci aust tluy wislud to avoid a 
break in ihi ruling and to niaintiiii th( sacred 
assoi lations of tlu old woodtn work ’ 



Killing oil ‘sijut 1 itiut I liu 

^llOWs J t il I til' it liguiii sMiiliol tiid aniiJi ils Caiving 

1 11 I •! iiig (^ iii„I ju 11 111) 


ings in tlu lading At lu illy, tlitre wiu three suca 

openings in tin Botlli < lya tailing—om eatli on the 
south, till tost and tin wist sidt s The pillars are 

carvtd on lwt> to ivtn t ti ilint consnutive faces 

The inttrnitdiiti jiO'ts tuiur in btlwiin the pillars, 
and die catvtil on two ojipositi faces tin outer and 
the iniifi rill lion/ontdl itos'liars art sjmply but 

iBsti fully dttoiaitil with rarviiigs of lotus-shaped 

medallions 111 tbi mitldle on both subs Ihe roping 
letones, liiwfvtr au profust )y caivtd on both sides 

The outer facts have fltiral designs carved on them, 

vhili tilt inner faces are ornamintcd with king friezes 
of animals 

The railing which oni now secs at Bodh-Gaya is sup- 
po'^ed to be a replica, in shape and design, of the 


ScuLnuRE 

Jho carvings on t'li rails covei a 
varud ant) ixtinsive rangt of subjttls 
and motifs and ,,ivt a vtry vivul 
Jill lure of lilt details of tlu lift tif 
ihf agi lliin an stents fioiii tlic 
latakas (storits of tlu Buildtia s 
foimer biiths), tlu jiurposc of wbiilii 
was prcsumalily to iiistiutt the laity 
in mattiis of the Bucldliisi faith 
There are scenes of nbgious life 
showing siupa.s sacrid in is thakias 
and other symbols of the Buddhist 
fdilli and also of dtvotus wor-hipp 
ing such symbols llien art upnsin- 
tations of altars vcdikas and 
chailyas On some posts stiular 

ilwelling housts arc reprcstnud, and 
the costume of the juople is cltaily 
shown in many of the t divings Evcu 
non-Buddhist niythologii al personages 
are figuitd in the carvings, such as 
I akshmi (the Hindu goddess of 
plenty) standing on d lotus spiingmg from a vase. 
This has been, brilliantly interpreted by Mons Foucho 
as symbolizing the Nativity of the Blessed One Lakshmi 
bting idiniifud with Maya tlu inolhir of tlit Budiliia 
A figure holding d indent is undoubtedly the Hindu 
god Siva It occurs on a pillar of the late Gupta 

period It has been conjicturcd that this figure was 
introducid by Sasanka, the Hindu King of Gaur (7tli 
Cl nt AD) witli the object of investing the templo 
with a Saivite character 

Tree and seriicnt worship m India is of high 
antiquity lieing long anterior to ■ Buddhrem Such 
worship has been a considerable ingredient of thi 
popular Buddhist cult from the very inception of th 
latter It is still extant in an active form in vnriou 
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Pillar pn S.-W. conipr, soulji fa^co 
Shows Chailyad, Sml panel from top : C’liaitya 
with stupas. 3rd from top: Chaitya with a 
‘chakra’ being worshipped by devotees. But~ 
iom: Dwarf yakshas with stupas on their 
i^eads (Bunga period^ 


-' X: | 


A post on S., inner face 
Top: A sacred tree vith railings; timbrellas 
and garlands. Middle: A centaur (half inaa, 
half boree (Supga period) 
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parts of India. Trees were worshipped not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the deities (vnksha- 
devatas or aihoreal dtities) whose abode they were 
supposed to be. In olden times they were known as 
yakshas (male) and yakshi’i (female) Their impoitance 



\ 1 ill II oil ca 1 1 ii( in ".uii 
Tui> J Lk'liini ‘•t in(hii,r (ju loUi' MilU 
A luilhuiii Noi( llic nioi 111 c bollin 111 
pillii^-, 'liowinn VMiotJc 11 < oil tail tioii 

(Nuiiga ptiiod) 

and thtir charatleii'-tics vaiied a great dial but all 
wire supposed to have the povier to eoniiol and duett 
the fortes tf Naliiit on which depended ftHility, and 


theicfore prosperity and riches. Hence, it is that in 
epit and classical Sanskrit yakihas are the guanans 
of treasure The dwarf yakshas are usually 
represented as supporting heavy loads. The bottom 
panel of the pillar on S W corner shows two gnomes 
or dwarf yakshas each supporting a stupa on his head. 
Ihe yakshis aie dryads or wood nymphs Tht almost 

headless and aimless hgure of a female climbing ai 
tiee (lailing on S eastern tnd) is that of u yakshi 
On her peisoii she beais the tlassital mtkhaia (hip 
ciidlt) us also the tlassital nishka (breast-ornanienl), 
and is support! d by a dwaif yal •,ha Ihis tyfit of 

•yaf'■hi IS know! in Indini art as tin \aluhluiiijila 
(literally a slalui madt of sal woodt- a tutelaiy deity 
of human fee uiulily Many ait the old Hindu temples 
which she aduins with her supple giaee Iht idea is 
tlirnid fioni the aiKiint Indian Jtslival of gitluiing 
floHirs of the sal tut, whitli is (synlially a Itrtihly- 
rite 'Ihe tonnttttd literary nioiif that the AsoLa tree 
dots not bloom unlil kitktd hy a Ian young dunsil is 
laiiiiliar to nadeis of tlassual Siiiskiit diaiiia lb nee, 
‘'ll I dwm Arnold s 

‘ \s pall \ ok I buds 
'VIail foi a ■womans foot 

A not ini onsiiltr ihlt iiorlion of the sculptuu has no 
riluious significance, bung tiitiiel) seeulai in tharatier, 
and even jneliidis stmts of sml, unspirilual aelivitics 
IS dunking, gmibling and lint-mnkiiig 

Speaking of tht srulplure of Bodli Caya and Bharul 
Janus Ftrgu son says 

‘ It is thoroughly oi igioal, almost without a 
I) 1 I 1)1 lOHUll lulluflui hut llUltl 1 q il It 1)1 

txi)iissing Us ideas and oi ttlling its story with a 
di iinttiitbs that nevtr was suipassid at bast in 
India. boiiic aiumals, such as elephants, deer and 
iiiDiikiys aif hfllii .q 11 siiili tl ihiii linu lu ui\ 
stulptuie known in any pail of the world, so, too, 
all somt tnta. and tht arelulceturai driails are cut 
with an t]t,.ante and piteision which are very 
ciilniirable J he human hgures, too, though very 
different from our standard of beauty and grace, ar- 
iruilifui to nature, and, whirl* grouped together, 
1 onibinc to i\1)ilsh the aelioiv intcntfed with singular 
fclitily For an hontsi, purjiose-like per-Reapliaclitc 
kind of art then is probably nothing much betlii 
to be found any win re ” 





KANGRA ; THE VALLEY OF THE GODS 

By Proi SUDH \N&U BIMAL MOOKHERJI, m a 


I 

KA^cR^ TMth a population of about 10 lukh-s the 
largest distint of thi Punjab Its 9 97 S wjuaie miles 
aiG tathci spiisd^ populitid Cultunlh ind gtogia- 
phualh il h iv iiol mu '1 in tmiiimiu uitli tl r Puri| ib 
plains It 111 1)1(11 lulillv iiointcd out tljit il is not 

oiih I'l iiiluiil f( iliiM- of tt( (Oiintn I iil do tJ 
(hill t(r ol llii I I o| l< Ihtii 111 ail IS uid tin r 
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Kingii VilUv 

Kingiii \ ilUs IS onl\ i pail of the dislii t of 
UK niint It i' 30 mikb long lud 10 m ha 
1 id lilt 'tilhs lies a th loot ol tlit Dhnali- 
1 11 int,( ol tlu Him 1 ij is mil is Hit oulv kililt 
on in lilt vilioh Kingia distii t 11 is di\ did ado 
1 Uhiliih 01 iiMiiur Siib-(li\isioiis It ty m 
■t gi i Nuipui, Pdim] 111 , Hamniui md Den 
Hill 111 (ulluiiil iiilliiinti aid liiidition m dom * 

' t ninwluii 111 Iviiign Vs joinlid out iboii, 
t gia Ills little or no ifliniK with tlu Puniib 
I IN Jln giogriphnal position, nitmtl s (un\ and 
' 'll),, nid (Ustonis of the ju oidi of the two ait 

i ditfiunl ( on idi 1 ilio'i ol udin nisti itne (ou- 
' u ( ’nil tint iloiii is till onh lai'ton dci)t of 

' 1111 dgimat 1011 ^]f (tluiic, lingiislit and cultuial 

“ 11 s and rominon hopes, aspintions aie any 

‘ Illation for the amalgamation of adjoining 

is, Kangra should have been intluded in the 
cieated State of Himachal, 


Kangra, m fact, seems to be a woild by itself It 
h I nothing m common with the re t of the Punjab 
Kingn^ problems aie peculiath hei own NatU’c has 
showtiid hci bounties, ujion K ingta 
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Xo sceneiv ol s( n s ti ( Biin(s, the 
st ou I 1 np,li't Dl Uict Otli (1 o) Ivuigi I (lSt 7 -al), 
I If iiN sii 1 , sill liiiK 11 1 (hluliltul (ontiuts 
Below Ills I jliin i ji uiii ol 1 oil IomIiiil s 
md II 1 o'l til sini I ( Ml d with ill 1 ' (st 

LilUvitiiii in il 1 I \ I u \\t II dl lid 
fioiii ] iiiinid n i\ ml ml : | 1 1 wdli homi- 

ii 1 Is I 1 11 fl 111 1' mid 111 _ )i (iid tiuit 

ti IS linmn^ li 1 1 t 1 11 ol nietiiil 

1 luiv till siiii 111 I mil (I 1 ill oiilioi,t Us, 

thill si h s 11 t 11 wi 1 will I I loiis w itei 
om I loi I 111 I 1 ( 1 hit II 11 111 I liighii 

up pii jli k glo m\ ml luti 1 il 1 11 doii 
dl till woik ol n w II iMimild iiu' ts ol 

giunili too iiijiiidi iilu t) till 11 u to list oil” 



Gem al view of tin lu nn, Kangia Port 


Kangiift percentage of lilciaev is among the 
lowest in India Etonomiiallv Kangia is among the 
most undeveloped areas of the country But if the 
honesty of the people, the mellowness of their temper 


I 
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and their willingness to help otliers are any criteria 
of culture, Kangra does not culturally lag behind the 
rest of India. It is, on the contrary, well ahead of 
not a few regions. 



Mam Gate, Kangra Fort 


Pre-historic Kangia Valley formed a i)art of the 
kingdom of Trigarta or J.alandlmr, which on.'e included 
the hill tract between the Sutlej and the Chenab. and 
the Jalandhar Doab (between the Sutlej and the 
Bea.s) .(nd Sirlund in the pl.ains. Tiigarta literally 
mean.s the ‘‘Land of three rivers.” The.^e rivei.-i may 
be the Sutici. the Beas and the Ravi or the three 
triluitares of the Bea^—the Vana Gaiiga (Banor or 
Bander), I lie Nugle and the Kiirli—tli.at flow through 
Kangra Valley, rngarla in the po.si-6rn centiuy era 
was however much .■'nuallcr than before and w.as 
B.vnonyinoiis foi- Kangia Viilli'v. It was .split into 
eleven iieltv piinciiialities. These W'cre: .\ur])ur, Giiler, 
Datarpur. S ha, Ja^waii, Kangia, Kiitlehr,, Manili. 
Siikel, Kuln and Chamba. They were .siilalued and 
forecd to pay homage to the Maurvas, the Kushans, 
the Giipta.s and I lie kmgs of Kashmir one after 
another. But then internal affairs were neier inter¬ 
fered with. 

A narrow gauge railway line from Pathankot on 
the Northora Railway eonnecl.s Kangra and iiari of 
Himaclial with the plains. There are motor .services 
besides. 

Nurpnr. about l.t miles from Pathankot, is the 
gateway to Kangra Valiev. The ruins of the once 
famous fort of Nurpur seem to stand guard over the 
Valley beyond. The Palhama kings of Nurpur once 
became a power to reckon with in tlu' Punjab hills. 
They anueved a portion of the Punjab plains as well. 
The kingdom of Niirimr wa.s fotmdi'd about l,(X)fl A.D. 
by one Jhetpal. who claimed to be a Toiii.ar Rajput. 
The Tomars, who once ruled over Delhi, are said to 
have descended from the PandaA'a.s of the Maha- 
bharati fame Jlietjial had his capital at Pathankot. 
Nurpur submitted to Emperor Akbar in the latter half 
of the i6th century. The capital was later on trans¬ 
ferred to Dhameri by Raja Vasu or Vasdev, Jehangir, 


who paid a visit to Kangra Valley in 1622, returned 
to Agra by way of Nurpur. Dhameri wag renamed 
Nurpur in honour of the Emperor, whose real name 
wag Nooruddin. 

Jagat Singh, the greatest of the Pathanias, was on 
the throne fiom 1619 to 1646. He fought on many a 
field for the MugliaLs. He helped Prince Kluirram 
when the latter revolted against his father. Nur 
Jahan however .saved him from ti'.e Emperor’s 
revenge. Jagat Singh revolted against Emperor Shah 
•Tahan in 1641. He was, however, reduced to .sub¬ 
mission within a short tunc. He died in 1646. Jagat 
Singh was a favourite of Nur .Tahan and !uldrr's.scd 
the Empres.s a.s brh fdaughtei). His name has been 
immortalisfii by poets .and wandering minstrels. One 
of the well-known doggerels about him sa.vs ; Raja 
Jagat, .son of Va.sdeva (i.e., Va.sudcva), was a greiii 
devotee (of God), His conquest extended bevoiiil 
the Indus, lie pitched liis tents on thi' .snow-capped 
peak and aimed firearm.s a(. (he sky. lie i.s ilirrefon 
ealli'd Jagat (i.c , the world).* 

The Pathanias .-ubmittcd to the Sikli.s after the 
disintegration of the Muglial Emi>ire. Raiijjl .Singh 
dethroned Bir Singh, the Inst of (lie Pathania.s, and 
annexed hi.? kingdom. Bir Singh, however, refused to 



Darshani Darwazu, Kangra Fort 


be reconciled to his lot and made a bold bid 'c 
recover Jiis lost kingdom once in 1826 and again 1 “ 
1845. He died in the attempt and breathed his i 
at the foot of the walla of Nurpur. Bir tiinc 
sacrifice us no less noble than ijiat of the great 'I 
Sultan of Mysore. It is a tragedy however * 
history does not remember all its martyrs. 

Nurpur passed into the hands of the East li li* 
Company in 1846 after the first Sikh War. Bir 
sou was granted a pension by the Company. 

• Riija, Bhagu Raja, 

'*V«adev ka jay. 

**Sindu mate. Sagar tnare, 

'^Hinacbal dera pay, 

**Akaah ko arb kha, 

**Tan Jagu kftbay,'* 



"Wt WLiM df Q&m 


n4m branch of Pathanma still hves at Nurpur The 
Jort IS a protected h^oniment under the supervision 
if the Archaeological Department to the Government 
of India 

A little above 30 miles from Nutpui Iks the 
iiodein Kangii town, known locally as fchchil 
Ivangra The old town called Town Kangta or Kot 
Kangra, lies about 2i miles avvav Tthsliil Kangi i is 
i small luial town with a population of about .'5,000 
llie distiKt hiidquiiKis, Dluram-.lula, is H miU j 
nvin fiom Tchshil Jviugia Dhuain-.}mla i- fimoii 
b)i its sit nil bduitv. Id nfull and slat, indnvt 3 
Hilling Cliriapunji m Assam, it has tlic bightst lain- 
tll in India Ihe onlv tollcge of Kiiigra di-net is 
iluatcd It Dliiiimdiala It is 1 Govuriuunt iu>t- 
iition imi»aitiiig mstiintion up to Iht digue -.iindiids 
1 the Pimjlb I'nivti^itj 

The imn, of tin lent of Ivingn otiiiiv 3t quiie 
Ido'S Thi colossal luins, the tiagu grivt 01 dt 1 tited 
fatness, st md at one tnd of Kot Kiiugi 1 , < old 
Kingia Xairow, stont-built paths full of iq s and 
)wns, diillow open di ims on the toadsidf and a 



Mihaton ki Diiwazi, Kangi a Fou 

int ent Icmplrs ue tlic onlv itimudiis of K tiigi i s 
iiiUitv Lvtivthtng else his bitn wiiud out ol 
tiiiit bj a teriiblt laithquakc in lOOl \bout 200 
gif familits fioin tin Wt't I’uujib hi\t btm 
iitlj icscttkd hcie It was tin in idquiilcis ol 
1 gi I distinl till 1905 

Kingia has betn known as busliaimaiun Ilium 
' I Illiinikot and Xigaikot m iliffiunt igts llio 
1 nt ninie gnintd ciiiuntv bora i’h Miighil 
I >d Tin bfginnings of tnd tin t iilitsi thiptci 
s histoiv ar« lost in obstiiiilv A Ksliitina <L' 

" Ihe siiinaint of Katoch w found luling in Kuigii 
" If histoinil ikiickI lilium Chan i (lilniim 
^ 1 I’), a Ivshatrivi of the lunar dvnistv is sud 

' the foimdei of Kntixh loyal line Milt in M ihuiiid 
^ lii/iii invaded Kingia in 1009 A D The gvirisoii 
foit smicndeicd afUi a nominal ii'istainc 
iivader tollcettd a hugt bool'v fiom licit Un 
ms weie driven out of Kangi a in 1043 A D 


m 

Muhammad Tughlak of Dellu conquered Kangra 
the second quarter of the 14th tentuiy He could not, 
howpvei, keep it m his possession foi a long time 
Muliaramid Tughlak s siuce- 01 Fiioz Tughlak re- 
fotiqueied Kingia Again the Mu'.lim rule was short¬ 
lived Khdw Is Khan tonqinitd Kangia dui ng the 



Ihc mouth of the tunnel fioni the Pilate to 
the Fatal G uga, Kiugtj, loit 


itign of '^hti Shih m 1510-41 lln tonqiieioi plun- 
dtiid tin tiinplf ol Vijit hw tu 01 \I it i F)t\i, the 
f tin Iv d( itv ot till Ki ol li Kings lln ■'ton range 
ol tin goddi w i- s(nt to Delhi while it was biokin 
Jiilo [It fto be u etl IS me isui - ol weigi t bv tlic 
im th is ol tlie ( 1 ] it d 1 in toiiei unihu II i ol the 
god li w i., ulihzid to link n ilti \usrl- lot tlie 
Ui ol Kh iv\ IS KI in rad ii housilnild 

Kiiigii wu the hi t nil the hiil Mill - ol the 
Pun lb to siibniil lo 11 Mughii 1 111,^11 di posed 

till luling (lini mil niiiiMd K iu,i i lo hi- iinpiie 
111 11)20 11 q i (il mi 111(1 Chmil K ito I mult iiitile 

itfimils lo ieio\ 1 t'f loll of K ugi i tin life 



1 ik-hini N 11 i\ 111 1 iiq II K 111-1 1 1 lilt 

18lh I (uiiin Hi howiMi -111 tid 1 111 Klinving 
nniih ol till ill 1 iitid gloiK- iinl 1 ilh n loituiiis of 
111- i iniilv lit iuuudid i 111 w iqulil il Siq inpur 
known loilu i- Tiii Mii lU) in (ihiiiiiud (hand’s 
g ludson '■■'Ua-.ii t hand II, lln gii ile-t king of hia 
lull, isindid tin thiom in 1775 Indn lud bexsn 
passing thiough some ot tin diiktsi diys in her 



' »0 tHE 5M0BERN S^PWiffiER; to 


annals at t’le time of Sansar Chand’s accession at the 
age of ten The once mighty Mughal Empire had 
fallen 1(1 all but name Alien and indigenous soldiers 
of fortune had been fighting all oiei the country 
Sansar C’land dio\e out the Mughals fiom Kmpa 
foit 1783 and his Sikh alh la^ Smgh Kahne^a took 
possession of the fort It came to Sansai Chand’s 
hands onh thiee ^ears later when he sunendered all 
his conquests m the Puniab plains to Ja\ Smgh m 
return for the foit and town of Kangra 



Kashmir to Kathmandu They had even invaded 
Kangra Defeated, they had accepted the Katocih 
authority up to the Sutlej 

The hill chiefs piomiscd to doseit Sansai Chand 
as soon as the Guikha aimv ciossed the Suthj Ihc 
Gutihas invaded Ivangia m 1806 The hill chiefs 
made a common i.ausc with them The Ivaioch army 
was defeated in the battle of Molul Moiian Sansai 
Chand abandoned liia Siijanj) ir and took shelter m 
the fort of Ivangia It w is mie'tcd bv the enemy 
foui jtais ])i>scd iwav Ivnngii wis still beMcged 
Sansar Chind aiijjcilcd foi lulp to Mulunji Runiit 
Singh The old iiv ili nut in the I ingle ol Jv\ il imukiu, 
about 25 milt-, m iv fiotn Jv ingi i llu Kiloih priiue 
pieimised to hind o\<i thi ioit ol Ivingi i lo tlic 
hikli chief lit liKii 1 uiiil (I e toiiiui in uluin 
th it no liaim woul 1 be done to him n in u ( liiml 
IS found 1 lotting with tic (iiiilJ -■ ig uii i H iiipt 
''ingh eitii iltei llii', iguinnnl 'll i'- 1 iii lu lovo 
and w u < 

n (iiiklii I I I Illicit on t'( >11 • n h of 
the Sikh iiiiiv 111 lot with Hi town ol K ingi i 
and 66 villngi iiiiniil wi iniicv d lo fli flowing 
kingdom ol tin I’liniib Ihc iiiwh niiioMd uiutoi\ 
Is known ds sindhcti m '^ikh n oub Suisii Chind 
beeainc i ^ a Ihinrc undei Riniil 'smgh and Ineai at 
TiiaSuianpm as befoir He titled omi almost the whole 
Kangra outside Svndheti Iviiigi i, umixid to the 
Sikh kingdom on tlic death of 'ainsai Clund in 1823 
Ol 1824, pissed into He hinds of the List India 
Compin\ 111 1846 iftci the fist bikh W ii 


Cl ideli m in and wiifc 

Siu II ( hind leilu cd lo submission the vvl ole 
of the IviUtii A ill(\ Ml the Joe il ehiels p omised 
to ] a\ him tiilnilis lUl lo light undei I is eolouis 
A pition oi hni iits, Smsai Chind apt leeialcd 
talents md w is tiiidci-lieuted He dieinii of ex¬ 

tending ills bW IV 'lei the Punjib pi iius DcMie 
niikis min idvriituous Adviutme invites dingus 

uid liisi teis Inoid nile imbition biouglit Siusai 
C’h ind to giitf He invaded Iloshiaipui uid liazw iia 
in the Pimi lb jdains in 1803 and 1804 But the 'si^Jis 
of the Pimi it h id iW ikenod to new life under 
Milieiatx RiU)it Singh The Lion of the Punjab” 
heel bicitlud new bti into lliein and they weie 
poised Im II (ion J lu invidii liom lie lulls was 
jmslie d bai k on bot li oct isions 

\mt)iti<in di s hud Ribuff it the hinds of 

Raiijit 'sm^li only seivid lo whet Siniu (hands 

III east Ills (.\i^ on Hu hills bevond Iviugi i Valley 
ml giibbid i 1 111 of Kihlui (BiU'pui m Himaehd) 
111 I8t)5 n Is it of wantein aggiession w is the imme- 
diUi e inst of Sinsu (hands finil disiomfitutc The 
infuiiated hill eliufs ituilid thi Ciinkhi le idei Amur 
S iigji Ihipi to inv nil Kingia The sluidy Guikhaa 
ol Nipal nad long bteii dreaming of an empiie fiom 



Gaddi women 



Eveiv visitor to Kangra Valley must pay a visit 
to the foit of Kaugu, lathci the mina Ui<Teof, The 
cartiquako of 1905 which destioycd Kot Kaugra did 
not spare the fort The ruins aio under the 
BupcrviSiioE oi the Aichacological Driaitnidit to the 
Go\oinmcnt of India A small e‘!tabh‘>hment of the 
Dcoaitmont ncai the runs look afto the piotrctcd 
Monuments of Kmgia \ alley. 

The ni'im gite lies at the northnn end of the 
ruins The gite, luotritid with (luck noiKlen doois, 
built li\ All! Ill I I’U'iil Sill’ll \ 'C Olid (I fp 
h'inds it (Ik t lid of till \ till imnirdiitde bilinul the 
fii'it 'Ihc hi'i IS c tiled pl'alak tncl tin ‘■ccond dmuaza 



A (j ideh iiiiid 


V nunibci of uiiuil ga(e\\i\i otic iftei niiotliei hid 
iilo tic he lit of whtt w is onrt ugiidul i-. an mi- 
iKgntblc sliongliold Ihcj no etiled (he Alum 
l>in\ara, the \miti D neizi, the Jehingni Dtiwtzi 
ltd the Aiidhcn oi Handeh Dainaza Huec liiigi. 
iiound', in the liiglu't psit of the lUins an all lint 
nn, n of the K itoch p ilae c 
Lower down stood the Laxramti i\ ui temple H 
IS said to hue been eoeeieel with gold plite A few 
I ll-chiselle <1 stone iiniRts and sniill fuigments of 
t oito jullais of hue wotkm!tii-’'i]' aie neilK uinngid 
1 one Mile of whit w is tune the floor of the tempi 

• tvo bimll temples stand sjdc> b> suh' not fir fioii 
” te One of them was eloeln itcel to godde>ss Ainbtk 

• (1 the other, to Sil'ila Two Jaina temples stand a 
1 tie to the south of Aiiibika temple Tney fteo west 
\ seated image of Adinath, the fiist Jama Tiithankara, 

8 


is to be found in one of llicm The inscription on the 
pedestal shows that the image belongs to iho 16 th 
eentuiy Tiie lu na of a gateway known as the 
Daiditni Daiwaza stind at the cntiamc of a j’ard by 
the side of the aboie gioup of temples. The visitor 
eomes acioss another ruined gateway on the way 
fiom the Dirslitm Daiw izi to the site of the palace. 
It IS railed Malialon ki Ilaiwaza Xot fir oS lie-s a 
plied said A few stone pillus without ciptals 
si md on a side The Kafoeh j iit' -> ired to hold 
llie I I niiu he e \n ilei ition it ejne end of the jaid 
III icil ijis nil int ft) (li lliion 1 ei w is a 
Uini I 1 fill n t le I i| ti I ir lhi Pi* il (. nut nhnli fli ws 



A Ciidli luid 111 t 11) a 111 V to 1 tr 
till 1 llUl T 1 i c 


bi the foit I idii^ ot tl 1 lum used to come b> this 
Itnd igiouue' j i ige to lit mil lot bith V p.ittially 
nulled niO'iiu lu the loit is sij to haie bien built 
unele 1 oiliis oi Lnpeioi Jehmgii 

Two tin’vs and hie welK up)ilii d dtinking water 
to the fo t Om oi tlu (tnU J ts diied up and is 
theufou (Jhd i<ul ha Tnlao Ihe olhn is known as 
Kaipin S^otn 

Ihc fu't buiidei of I’h fo’t of K mgn must haie 
been a sti tegist of no nu in oieh’ Built on i ndge, 
at a heigh ot 2104 it f nm tin si'i-leicl. loitified by ^ 
a thick st UK will lunning no ind ind sunounded by . 
two swift flowing hill site mis, the foit of K mgia was 
ttdmitabh suitable fot putpO'Cs of both offence and 
defence nne' stiuek tciroi m the stoutest heart. 




II 

Kangra is a land of tomplcs par exPellence and 
is rightly called the “Valley of the gods.” Temples 
—big and small, well-known and oiheiwise—confront 
the visitor almost at evtrv step. 



Dliogn^ llu^ ai( among the unloJih- 
abk-7 ol the G iddi so icl\ 


Jwala (( ot tilt t(Uii>lo of Jw ihmukhi is tlic 
ino'l t (im i •, Idiiiih ol Kiiigt i Vdlct lo the leiial 
inhibilmN It is, lu)vir\(i, f)ul> sci mil in iniiioitdnec 
to the Tfiiiplf of ViiiK shwni or Mila I3(vi at 
Bliawan in elw i\ httKin old md nr,v IvdUgia 

Tilt liinpk ol J\v il tiiiukh) !■, biult in i natuial 
niiih( of till KiIkIIiii iidge ol tin Sli ilik lull- St Hid¬ 
ing it a htighl of 1.0 j 8 ft iioiii tin a i-h \ 1 1, it fates 
the -.otilli Jill louf ititl tilt donn 1 ot lln tiiiijilt 
Wtie golil-])l iti d b\ Miliiiiii Riiiiit Singh md his 
son Ivlui ik S iigli 11 sjx (ti\ ( h 'flu siKii doois of 
th( Itmph III i pu'riit fumi (lie li'tei Iwo gold- 
plahd hull', in |l( t(iii}i|i > lid IK Iht pifsint ol an 
unknown bi’nlnloi llii tciiiiik of Jw il iinuklu docs 
not s(.(m to 111 Mi\ old 'JIku is no nnagi inside 
the ttmpli It Is ]ioimlnl-v biliiMd tint Blngabati. 
% t , tJii ''Up (me Molliti ol tin iiiiutise, has mani- 
fesltd III 1 st 11 at Jwalinuikhi in i litiv foun llnct 
flames in tin tiovwes msidi tin temiile are the 
objects of woi^lnp None of the flames is \uy linglit 
None stims to he is hot as ciidiiian (lit The flamo“ 
nevt*r go lut Ihi onc> ni a pit in the erntre is the 
pnncjpal obiert of adoiation Siienlists attribute 
these fl'iipfs to 'Oine iin'nown nalniil g'ls The 
temple ol Jti ihnuiklii is hehevtd to ha^e been built 
upon iome stiatum of this gas. In all thiity-thicc 


flames have been seen so far in the temple and ilifl 
neighbourhood. 

Tradit on has it that Emperor Akbar sought to 
put out the flame in the centie of the temple by 
filling the pit with water The attempt hating failed, 
he coveied the flame with an iron pm The pm was 
burnt to ashes and the flamt uliol up higher and 
bnghtri thin etti The Empcioi was lOinimed that 
It (the flai’u) w IS it.ill\ a m mile si it ion of the 
Dn me Mothf I He picseuted a gokli n mubitl'i to 
the Mother. 

The piKots ol the temple of Jw ilmiukhi, who nie 
also tin p opi It I Ol s, lie known as Hlio) iki 11 ihnuii' 

Iht oitliodox Ml iliiiiiiis vi^ 111 a lln Ik oi iki-. do not 

belong to till puii Bi iluninual slo k liia i-d iiiiig 
md inlta-maiii igi willi thmi iie tihooed Twilim 
atliiets pilgiims fioiii ill piil-, ol lln leniiiln md is 
quilt a lueialni poinilt lln mi u tl iii oi ii ue 

cstimited to be- will o\ii a likh oi i iim- In tin 

dit' of King] ik inik priick ni e, tin in oiin of lln 
lemik u-e d lo be iioiLetid bv 1 i Jvilodi ihni' 
Foi maiiv 'll Its tliiiing tin Mii-lini inh in Iinli i 
lulgriiiis to Iwiliiiiukhi hid io pit i t i\ ol oiu inn i 
each 



Jehiugiii Dditvazi, Iviiigia Toit 


The temple of Mali Diti oi Viti-liwui i 
Bhaban iieai Kuigia, though little known outsidi 
has a much giiater loeal i>opnlaiilv Him Jvtalamuklu 
Mata Devi oi VajiLshwiin was, as jiointid out aboti 
the family deity of tJie Kaloch kings of Kang'a Tli 
old temple' built m the middle ot the loUi etnliii 
and lepaiird about 400 jeais latei by the* fust feikl 
Goternor of Kangia, w is razed to the gioiiiid 1 
the great carihejuako of 1905 Va|iishwaii Devi i 
homed in a temple built aftei the laitliquike The 
is no image m the temple, A pieic of black stone 
woisluppod as the goddess TJie goddess and t' 
temple are both the pioperty of the Bhojuki put si 
The Va’reshwari temple miy have been of Bu 
dhist oiigin Vajieshwari mnv be flic Hindiiisid fo ' 
of the well-known Tantric goddess Vajra lai 


KANGRA: THE VALLEY OF THE GODS 



Tanfcnciam, by the way, is a later development of 

Buddmsm The Five Offerings (Pancha Vali)_the 

buffulo, t! e {otk, the gont, (he rocoanm and the 
punipkin - ii< mndi (o Vnjitshwan on sjkimI ocii- 
8ioii> Oi'hodov Iiindui«m legtuLs the (otk un- 
elian lu ‘-tinfiu to Vipi hv m (oilunh points 
out to th noii-TIiudu, non-Arv lu oi gin ol thi god- 
dis^ JidMlf It IS just ])0 sililt tint \iji(divMii . id 
been fu-l idniittrd to tin At\ in fold bv thi Itiiddlu Is 
bffoie hri dn)]''s)on to t'l Hindu pinilnou 



Sliivii lunik, \iii|nilk 


A I iiiilh on till Puiij il Hum lid tiudn i i 
II ') ill 1,111 nil (1 pi III ol plp.iiiui_r 111 Iv iiigi i 
Im I III f iinous >h \ 1 tuiipli li i il Ills 

Uiiiiis ftoni fii iiid n 11 Oiniinuitil wok md 
igi of iMilliiit woikiniii hip d III 111 th wills 
till t( 11 | Il Iwo siout in-iiiptions m tin tuiiili 
\ Ml It I w Is built 111 ilii s, ik i III ll2o (1201 \ 13 1 
till d p of Liik'liniin t h iiuli i ol l\.ii ig inn, t 
il of Iving JIV thaiidii of liuiili Kn igi ini i 
till old mini ol Vaomth Tin tempk w is built 
two iinifhint bioihus, Aliuk i and M inv uk i >v 
0111 (. iinninglnm ind IugU''On hilitvid tint t n 

inpli of \u|nilh w is iipaiud duiing tin nigi' of 
0, Win. 11 (.hiiid II (177()—1S23-21) of Kiiigii hii 
till Stem wlio visilnl the timpk m 1S*I2 does net. 
Wild, 'iKcpt tin vitw 

A bliiv i Lingi of liHik stone is the chieit ol 
I hip at Vniuiih A fur on iviiv Miind iv in the 
nth of Sliiiivuna nttiaits nowds of inlguins fioin 
neighbouihood as also fiom pliiis fiuthn oft \ 
j in the Kshir Gauga or Bmodc Ganga (loial uamt 


Bmua), whieji flows about 300 ft below the temple, 
IS an imprifanl p^rt of the pilgrimage 



Clnm ndi Dm Innplu 


Jill tiinik of A 11 111 Ills iiit-lin pioput e3 

wut'i 11 5(M)0 i \ 1 11 in II fioni tin oifei- 

in_ I 1 il 1 ]„iiiii III il HI K 1 0)1) a VI ti 

Ain t till w'oli (I 1 I 1 lit 1 V (()?/<£ foi 

Ins I i\ it j II 1 > A 1 \ li I s 1 I h 1 l’ I dutv, 

will) siiv It III 1 nil I 1 ni t 1 111 temple 

ol A iiinith 111 till il Iw 1 n kl I ml llir fort of 
Kiii.;ii I I ti lid mu' it' \ t f II till prrserva- 

lioi of All nut Monuriien s 



Ai|usliwui lunik Kiiu,.! i 


Glnniindi Dtvi i' out 3 niiii, lioni M ilaun on 
Pillnnkoi Ivniu loid i-- luoili i impoiliiu plave of 
pilgnmigi ol ivingii llii tun,'i ol goddtbs Gha- 
munda at this idait is not vuv old TiadiUon haa it 
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that in the day of one king Chindrabhan the temple 
of Chamunda was ncaih 8 miks away from its 
present Bile Hiimm simfiirs usid to be made to 
the godd< sa jn those days 

r 



DisUut Jloiid Ji i(l„t uii i 1 I) iiution ou 
tlic \ ini Ctaijgi, tajuiunda Dcvi 


A stone iiiiuc ot 11 il ten li aided godde s 
Cliimuudi in till tiniplL lujins a l iid Uno 
ratliti til 111 lo\c nj dint on In oik <01111.1 ol i < 
t« niplc puaiLts '■I iniL (hr tinpik of Isindil c^hw 11a 
Shiv I at ^1] idli I ra is held il t ainnuli 
Devi ou (V IV Viol 1 1\ 111 til mouth <t bln u an 
The (lUK t ot I. e t rii| h lud Its uiiouiidnig m 
suitable li 1 tho e v h i 1 itii il lU 1 j hilo ij hu 1 

bent ol ijiiinl Ih \ m i (im_l t\ iiiei n \ 111 1 i) 

flows on two nil ol tie I i|l will i mm 111 111^, 

oimd Jh ((I 1 ( 111 ill 111 fills the t 11 1 < mil the 

lim, Il [1 UK I Ol 11 il 1 (w I I h 11 idi w 

of wide I 1 lel tie ai u lehi it lujiutuii 

I inp,r \I 1 1-, gie u li 11 Ihi temile to t e 1 l| J hi 
brwilihii’’ 1 1 1 wtli IIS il!]ii\ liii_, 1,1111 I 

1 uiiiij: tl 1 11 111- (1 I mu e I t t 1 \ I Cl iigi 

le ill mils erne of th ilii iii 1 a d J _,i mu I h \e 
some su t 1 1 111 \ tw v\ti(ii he wie .1 I (h Ii 

U ij< f'hhi I I il I I I / J, I C I 111 ] 1 1 c 'll 111 did to 

mv ejes) 

III 

Tea lid 1 i ac tie p intijul lueidii ts ot Ktugii 
Valliy 1(1 is giown ixelusmlj m Ivangia and 

Palampiir tiiislujs Most cu the tci-cstatis an, 

howevoi, in Paiamjiui lea end cinclioui wca, intro¬ 
duced in+o Kangia by the English phntiis m the 
middle of the Iflth ccntui> Cinchona did not 

flourish in Kangia Its luUivation was theiefoio 

disiontinued befoii long The tr i industry, howivti, 
prospered Kang as soil and elimiti an both suitible 
to tca-iuit 1 ation 

Kaigiis 2 It i-t lats own SOOO leies ol linel 
The whole of it is not howcvei unelei li a Many of 
till c,litii aie tiny ind ringe fiom 1 to 4 aeies lu 
uiia Kiugia tea w is onto quite populii in the 
maikits of Euiope But today, neither in populanty 


nor in quality, does it come within miles of the 
Daijeelmg Tsilgiii or even Assam tea Kangia’s tea 
industiy w Is the monopoh of foioign eaiatilisis till 
the Ciie at Wu (1014 ISl Hit position lies amcc 
tliiuged aid the industiy is todiv owned nimiged 
and (ontiolhd eyeluaely by Iiulmii e ij it il Ihe 
1 ( I vge Meld of th Iv av i gu delis is 2")0 lbs of tia 

]i IMS jei leie ] i \ a 1 lie n 1 ir viilel of the 

riidens 11 Uiiigil aid \s an, 011 1, 1 e li 1 liaiel 19 
loot) lbs Jill I 11 1(1 iiiiium tn nntiti out mode d 
methods <1 (ultnilien ml iioiili ef tl iil aid 

t\ ( ssu ( 1 I III ell ill lino 1 tl ( (( I ( s of ttics 

dilfi itnte 

\ Cii ( nmint Tvi iimeui 1 1 i F t di at 

Pilimimi 1 I 11 (I eel d m in in, 1 01 t] ul to 

1000 Ills I 1 I inuiii I II ^ 111 [ the 11 d 

plmtition liiM (i ( an 1 e m 1 's Iv 

following iti methods Hu qi el tv 1 till viiv 1 oor 

hc'wt \ ir 

An at nunt of I\ in a i \ ill \ i- 11 n,hti wdli- 

out It le i t a 1 i iig 1 ( 1(11 to t ( (i il i s till 

most re mill dh im i^ ih ]( ih if ih I wei 

Hill liy Is fiem thr ' 1 to 1 1 ui 1 ii’tu I j ni ot 
virw Tie (iiJils build lieu home i 1 Ji is 
7 000 ft bciM (he i- 1 im 1 4 „ii ultuie is iliuost 

1111] ossibh rn hghei iltitiiiles 



Bath in till \ lua (jiiigi it C' a lund i Dcvi 


G iddi me Us 1 hiujlnid, md Ci idhinn, t 
Gaddi lion eland in liimaeh il, meaiis tin Lend of t 
foliccp lie aueestojs of the G iddis once livid m 11 
plains, of Uu Punj ib, mostly in and mound Laho 
Persecutioi and tlie ftar of loiied convetfaion 
Islam uprooted them liom thnr honus, in the di 
of Auiung/cb Alanigir m the 17th lentuiy Not a f ' 
of us Jnvt a bittfi, fiislhind exiieiitnie of t 

ciicunisjtaueIS wliith diive people out of then honi 
Hisloiiius w ly iloejuent ovii the Caeit Tiek of 
boufli Afiie in Boris ( 1816 ) and ovtr the Long Mi ‘ 
of the Chinese Rids (1984) But'who cues loi 1 
band of obsiutc Indi iiis of (he Punj vb plains, w 
in tile 17th etntuiy lift thnr caithly ail foi U 
honour, leligion and culture f These migranta wen » 


KANGRA: THE VALLEY OF THE GODS 


heterogeneous group composed of Biahmin", Kshatiijas, 
Sudias and otlici"! The Kslidtiiv is outmimlieied 
the le^f Manv vwtll(d Ihc unL^ of tla oiicuial 
migi ints li((i on []ie h-< rnd niif of tlic loimn 
are the imloudnlks of Hu f. iddi mukH todu 
Intei-ilinmi' uul inh i-ni u 11 m -iviUi Hiiin n .ndh 
foib dden. 



t'ii tin A \ t ( ’l Mi 1 1 I> M 


T )u (j d In iK 111 I ulti 111 I 1 I I 

lifojlt n ( v 1 j( (^j) ind (111 Kou (Oil II til 1 
pjmtii il VI ill I ^^lll I ij of il vii,,, on il II- 
nioon di\ in Iht ni iiilh oi V In Ih , oi, ,f iimi 
not II it o I ml 1(1 (;i IN It i\ iN \\ nil ilu I I I ' 

ot wintti tli(\ I(xiiioiimI\ I iu III m li^ mi I i> 

fio n II 11 1 Ill s 11, ( ! ,1,1 I , 1 (, 1,11, 11 \ I I 

U) w mil 1 KL’-iiii u 11 N Muidi ^iik I Kii I 

uiil lilt Ml III _i) 1 1 ]v 111 nil 111 'iiuu V 1 1-1 

T'uiiilu ot (i iddis 1 \ 111 i\ \ii It, d lt>\i 11 j in i 

t 111 1 IP Iv I- 1 \ lilt j. 



Temple A lid, J\\ tlnimiklu 
Ilu Gaddis UK a stnld^ and (liiimniRh i ind¬ 
ue folk llicN 111 liiil\ utll-lo-do llonit-''! nil 
me-\\o\(n ivoolliu gumiUK iii lluii no mil 
IP-ul CotUm ('otliis ail luih usid Ini ti hIon 
'M- llun own tJiilois Mm ui ii loag iKnisi'' \ 
" skirt K uliing lilt aiikl , .i hloiNi and i 1 u 
M tlotli foi the uppei put of Ilu body in iki up Hi 
^ iman’g ^cai. ^\oInene gaimenls aie tight-faUing 


m 

and in good taste Men as well as women wear tbickt 
bl'uk, woollen giidles Women like then ssters all 
o\t Ilu voild line a weiknc's foi otninients Shoes 
111 not gi lu allj woin 

C nI( ■-\-lim uul null) If 11 ibi!it\ jiuiad among 
111 Cl iildi who lie 11 Ildus l)^ iilgion Hi-inauiage 
oi wido\ I, oiigli ])fiim(tfd n iioMud upon by 
'OI n n Noi N it widi K jii liid Muiiiacs are 
ilino't iJv n 1 IK got itrd I m i-in i ii i-i s iii srldom 
Il iiil III Mm ami alK inim it iboi t 25 , woiiifn 
11 iboul 2 ) l\.iiiii 111 '(Mill iilition-^ are 
fsliiiiiib 1111 \d il \ I ) Ml I d 1 \ t\-ionimu- 

'*11.11 dill. I , 1 111 1 I , I id mil ,1 into 

*''"ni I I 111 ii I III ,ji ,)j iii’iftilory 

I If II luiii ^ dl If, lilt M dl ill no (iNiHites 

I \ I mi itiim P I ' 'll n 1 ' I ' 11 



.I\ d iiiiukl I 1 111 11 

1-1 G IJn IK i \ I u 1 I d I I u ' olid and 
iili-,iiii n n l( d 1 I ' 1 il V mm i not 

|iM lid \ 1 N Ik 111 lip, Itiwim me 1 md 
wunuu ii niitfd Hie t nidi w imu lu 1 ii-l lined 
loi til 11 l< > ilt\ to w d li 1 lo.i Di inking is one of 
till bisetliig Mils ot till Cl M' Hu lie an 
absolutfh unlctteifd pio]le and ilie i pticenngp of 
litiiue IS hiidh one 

Unlflciod N t, m Ilf Hii GkIiIn aie a self- 
jrs|(itiiu ixoiili and link down iifu.ii smmic as a 
infills ot luililioud Hue m qmit inKllmitl too aa , 
would b I \ idml fiom oiu ol tin Ci iddi d ttios. If 
i\s lint il oni hiisliiud dii s mollui ni le bo sought 
foi Hut tin loMi s d( illi mikis hte unbearable. 
PI Hiket, if tom, in IV be piteliod But the rent sky 
lannot be sewn 
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The Gaddig sing to the aecompamment of the 
dholak (a small dmm) The present writer has had 
an oppoitunit-v of he inng the <iiddi music Two lines 
of one of the son^-. he In mi still lingci in his 
memory 

Bhadm inal iiu n(hu lait han, 

‘ Kii'yf ii( han jniKun Iii/a han 
t c, Kiislmt \i » boin iii the diik night of the month 
of Bhadia 


How signifi anti When “pain and anguish wiing the 
brow," when strom-clouds lower on all sides, when no 
whci ) ning is visible mwtheu wuen miu loses all 
fdith m Jiinisi li, tlic Dilneiu i, j i iis lb idls min 
that the good will picv ul ovii tlu ivil in the long lun, 
that 111 III IS uniuiuiif ihh nd tint oii t u Ic , liun- 
tixtiozis uid s(l-l)i ks iiotMi'i ‘ ind 1 , 1 : 1 ( is me to 
iciicli the Ill turn ol Iiiiinoihlitv in the end 

0 :- 


HEADMASTERS’ SEMINAR IN THE LAND OF CLOUDS 

Ry N\R'V\/\N C U1\ND\ m a u 1 n ii i s 


On the morning of 13ih May 193S T received an urgent 
telegiam liom the Diieetoi of Public Instruction, West 
IJen^dl inlinniing thal I wj^ ihel.-d lo alt iid 
Headmasters Stinmdi at Darjeeling which was to continue, 
for a month from I'lih May IQI") and that a fiist elass 
reservation was avaihible for me on 13ih May, 1955 It 
was a plea^ani sujprise I he sun was pouring down 
molten rays nlentles-ly from the cloudless brazen sky, 
mercury in the baton rter began lo be whipped up in a 
steady piogress day by day The prospect of cool 
climate in the land of clouds ajipeartd all the more 
covetabh as an eseaiK fiom the realm of fiu to the 
dieanlind of fog and moonlit mystery 



A '111 i)l the teiwn fioiii I T ‘s ni den nun 

i h tt I V \ r al K V 

TiIL lOURNtT 

I hastily arranged things at office and at home and 
started on the nioining of 11th May 1955 Ihe pitch 
on the Calcutta road was buhbling in swcllcrin„ heat , 
the baromelei ree ended 108 I eoniieltd the An 
India office for a [lassage to Bagdogra but was told 
that all siats up to 20lh May had already been booked 
I rang uje Taste rn iRailwdy office and was at once 
informed that no reservation could be available up to 
2,.,nd Mav 1 was in a fi\ Ihe Railway office however, 
at last assured that one hertli could pi ssibly be allotti el 
on the Assam Link on 17th May, 1955 The West 
Bengal ('ahinct had aheady moved to Darjeeling , the 
rush for the cooler region was tremendous Luckily, I 


got one rescivation on ITih Hu ti iin '.l("inrd off from 
the Staldah Matioii Hu f m in ili e ompnitment 
whizzed lo ihi iitii o t e ijiui ilv hul ll i iir line! heeoni 
wjim and uneonifi ii ilili tin n<i ‘■o a the liai'i 
appioaelied the boidii ol R h u 

The pliasLre of lln ) in u fi uii 's li uu to 

Diijechnp, ci nipi n* iti d foi 11 tin lioolii ml disi onifort 
in the fil tin Ilii iijiw II I touiru \ ilutv lh< ides of 

the lulls til III ll |i ii| ind 1 tin lln r aii'l 

jomantie Ri hived of ni i li i dh hi it tlu hodv 
rejoifid end tin eves fi i ti d in ihi lush ^.nin woodi 

and tlnnnin, loh e e I hi s i bri in i istv if llie hi’! 

I iti d in ill I |i 1 I ilil It I II ll w I ll ll * 111 si 



On flu I iji id till Jills i V ew cit 

llai III ling liinu 1 1 Siiui muni 

Ihoto hy ill >11 I 

of quiet and peace in the woiiy stiieken mind T 

language of the mountains is spec i lilt ss but eljrce I vi 1 
cffeetivi The hills ate the symbol of patience, tiu 
beauty and unfathomable mystery 

Ihi ‘-IM'NMt ( OMI ISIIION 

Under the ausjiues ol the Ministry of Educati 
Government of India the Hradmastirs Semiiutr fn 
Eastern Zone toinpiising As am, Mrnipur, Tiipura i ' 
West Bengal was arianged U tin Lewis lull 
Sanatorium, Datjceling Sn A K Chanda, M ' 
(Oxon), I E S (Retired), was apfio nted Directi'i 


tlie Seminar. The different regions were represented by 


education officers as stated below : 

Assam . Headmasters .. ,. 6 

Inspectress of Schools , . 1 

Manipur Hrudmastiis 2 

Dtput> In^ixctor of Schools 1 

Tn])ura Ibadmastus 3 

\X/<sl Bin^al III ailniusiers of (lovtin- 

n I nt High Sihuuls 5 

Iliaiiniustirs of non 
(.OMinnint Si hools 26 

(iiiiliiiliiv "> H iilmislri ^-rs) 

liisj)ntin_ Ofliius i 

I 11 lui 1 1 iiiiiiv f' Ih 1 


lolal 48 

In\ i film \i)nRiss 


J’l >1 lliimuun Klim Filu jlion Smility to the 
t.i 1 ijiiiii it In In «i II i l‘ S 1 II I II 1 1 h May 



( I 11 t I 1(1 n II I w 

11 I si N I 11 V 

I'n 111 ihiTiiiiif. sill unlinks 111 jii iu-[iiiiiip, spiicU 

I ill I It on till Hills ot 111)1^ iiiisiiii n ol Siiondaiy 
I liii 111 n in ill I unlii ml tl i '■m ii> on min 

mill on uiiin 1 vvliicli lln it a< hits Imit, to woik. at 

iisiui J''ol Kabii su^ I slid ill hold lulliins tlu 
isun s to In adoplid hi iinitdy to tin loiif. standing 
s 111 till sy tun of •duiatioii lu tin I iiiil \ man of 
ill uiidilion and hit.h idials lie has tin c<>lts ot Inad, 
lit and ton ut loinbiiud m an iihundjiii nicasUK- 
I ii_lilly dll Hold lln in il nly mIiiii In sid lln 
I aiy of a s) lull of iduiatnn ulinudtily lists on the 
dity of tiaihiis li is thiielon i si niial to attract 
light t\pt of 111(11 into tlu I'lofi ssnm gi\i ihuii the 
issaiy training and iiiati londitions in whitli tin ir 
I usiasm ioi till vioik I niainiainid throuchour tn ir 
I tl Sion il lifi III It 11 In I is till )mol on whi h 
iililiii of (ihiiiiKii hint.1 s Contintid, abli and 
m s| It ai ill Is (ill I liaivi tin 1 ii i of lln si i n ty in. 
n I of d guiiiution Ihcy aii tin rial makers of a 
I ion hut ihij must know tlu art and divou them¬ 
's to lilt high task 

Hi B C Kov, Chief Ministi 1 of ^i l Ben.al 
' pliascd to M*it till Si mmar and iniei ilu members 
*' m open air assembly He sjioke about leorganisation 
t'l Secondary Eiducation. in the State in the context of 


the present conditions, status of teachers, financial 
assistance to schools and other matters relating to 
education in general. I 

Aims AMD Objectives op the SEMfSAit and the 
Background 

“Upon the education of the pt oplc the future of 
the people depends is a trite saying of Lord Disraeli 
which has become a favourite motto vfUli thi inlightened 
people in the world A thiiiisc proyiih wlinh luauti 
iully portrays thi plan of cdutali n in human society 
says : 

If you are planning for oni yerr 

plant SCI ds , 

If you an planning fin tm yi iis 

plant tills 

If you art planning foi hundn d yiais 

plant men 



"sl min» ) i 11 1 Ilk K 11 HI il in 
1)111 I ling 

1 1 > iht \hntrr 

I 

ft Is till 11 nun huiv Hill loiinis ml ii lounts 
niui h moil is i diild iliaii as m i lull si^s^ s,),j.i 

Nehiu, thi Ml til \nliiii(i of oiii ’\ilion Upon the 

ttaiihiis, dciolvis till niaui iisiionsihiliiy of shaping 

and guiding the fuluii guiiuiion thiough tluii present 
aitivitiis and 'flotts Ilu tinhu has tlierifore an, 

imfioiiant and dit-nihid roll m tin nidki up of the 
society, as a makir oi min his yilui is the most! 

prominent, no niatiir lioyv mi Iny and lusiious other 

nun might 1> m ollur spluus it li'i 

Iht ^tci ndary Lduiaiion Comnii' urn undi r the 
chaiimanship of Dr A Lik'linunsyMnu Mudaliat 

Nuhinittid a iktaikd Rt|ioi| m tlu iioi_ani iiioii of 
Stionilaiy Lliiiation in Indii ki i iiv in yiiw the 

adyinii of si unit ml tlu s i lo < lonomu liaik lo'iid 
of ill! (ouniry 

With till fiiuniial issuinui of tin loid Fountlalion 
rn liitiins loiul fiam of eilui itionists was appointed 
by the foyernniinl of Iniln to ruommind measures 
fill inipriiy ng ihi ipiahiy of ti ii hi rs and of ihi curricula 
in Steondary ‘siliools Ihi Itam tiaydled extensively 
in India and yisited Denmmk, a primarily agriculturt] 


country, the U S A., a highly mduetnahsed land and the 
U.K. which stands somewhere between the above two 
in spite of Us indusliiali^.dtion, 

“It was felt," as says Prof Kabir, “that a 
comparison of the methods and practices in these 
three countPK-, would enable the Ii iin to frimc 
proposals relevant to the fact changing economy in 
Lidia ” 

The Government of India very wisely decided to 
enlict the co-operalion of the teachers by holding 
Seminars in diffinnt reguns m the country and giving 
Headinicti Ic oppoiliinitK c of diccucsing the Repoit of 
the Suondiiv Fdiii ition Commission and also the 
findings of the liitiiiutit ml Team in the light of their 
own f\p(ri Hf(s ind lot il n millions ind of drawing 
spccilic pru„amm( s of rtfoiin fot tin ir own sihools 



Kill c( lu 1 s, ) f) I I (1 \ 1 w 

II i > I 


1 111 LVIIN \lt A1 ^ OHK 

Jlic iiKtidiMs of tin Sliiiinii met in lamtst and 

8ft to wiik uiidii till iiicjniin^ „uidancc of tht Dircctoi 

Ihe day loiip, pi(„iniiu was '•trciiuous hut not boung 
The nioiniiir, siiiiiie, loiiiiiiuid liom 9AM to 11 A M. 
and the ufitiiioon sitting liom 2PM to 4 P M on 
week, di/ \ilfr ^ mill d si iiscioris loi iht hist 4 
days the numlms dividul themselves into -i gioups for 
dctaih d (onsidt r It on of the retommcndalions and 

findings of thi jirivious Commillecs in the li,-ht of their 
practiiai ivjiitrui Ihc groups occasionally met in 
phnary si scion fii disiussion of impoilint items of 
School cuiiiiula and Sihool management The 

discussions omt times took tlir slnpe of inicllcctual fight 
in winch the ‘ hr,hter9' brought to play tluir knowledge, 
expencncp wisdom and foresight. 

It was aicipted that ihire should be an integral d 
eleircntaiv cducition (to hi known as Basic IMucalion) 
for 8 ytarc from 6 to 14 years on free and compulseiry 
basis; the Sciondary School should consist of 6 classes 
from Class VI to Class XI with multi-lateral subject* 
in the hsi 3 years el ilu Sihool piiiod 1 p to C lasc V 
there would be one binglc stream of pupils who will be 
examined and diverted to two different streams (e g , 


Basic and Secondary) from Qass VI, according to 

their merit and aptitude. 

The question of language engaged the senous 
attention of the members India is a multilingual 
country, and language is one of lur vital problems. 

The Seminar aceepted the view of the Secondary 
Edueauon Commission that 

“Willi two othei languages (Hindi and Fnglish) 
hi sides the molhir-toiigue the ionise m languages 
will be lather he ivy II is utnvoidubli in a country 
like outs vvluili Ills a nuiltiiilii ity of 1 in ii i <s and 
w( should b< ]ii(|iaiiil to j) iv th ■- piui loi the 

\v< allh of liri iMslir liiili,. 

The gi(U]>‘ dnw up ind ilu Stniinir ijiproved 
jflei modilii ilii 1 - wild! niK-siiv tin ii|Oit ugird 

mg 1 1 II I I II 11' I-. 1 1 ' 1 I II 1 

conltnls iiid I In ini'-I ill n mil i i iti 1 of S 11 ii 1 iry 

I (lui ilion Ri suit s (1111 iiiiliviliil III h rs 'iilinittid 

1 H )i I s on dill null i 1 I li i n nil I 

devdoprneiu of sindenis hi h iMOni ] il'iiil v\ i li miy 
1)1 .iilojilid wii'inil niuih ini'i il i\|(iililnii Ihe 
Sill 11 ir 1 rohi d tin Fd n ill ml I'l in in i il on u.,li and 

iidli IK wsv VMihonI ditii liii- ho V \ i fio a the high 

ide ils of nianniikin,. edni it i n 

Fni f viTiiN\i liiM ‘•now 

As in (\liiliition (f ^lldlo M nil ml min emints 
wfie nndi for di Jilii of films 111 lii'-ioiK il gi ocnplucal 
and sfiinlifif sulijiits in <v<rv ivinii., dining thn 
(oiiininnip if iht Stniinur Tin T ilm librarian 
Ilu hid lo 111 1 liiiiion Dill i 'l 1! ivil 

Hint lo PII |i r ling with i piopitoi ind i n miher cf 
films which will livlilv inn 11 •-in., ind c iiti i'siiiin., 

I hi slow Jill III I o popul ir piiliiulirl witk tin 

SI III 111 f.o M.. iliildnn tl It ill 111 11 II 11 K III' 

ilwiys hi ‘full to i ail inly wiih thi nii iiihi rs of lie 
s( inimi ind olhi I di nvn to it by enuisitv ind pK i ure 
The lindnidstirs wen convincid ihit teiihing would 
hi iiiuih cffiitivc and attraclive if the seliool weie 
providid VMlh i If) m ii p oi 1 1 n mil i dm it nml 

filirs as in ilu II “s 4 and otlur advanced cointrics 
(/RMvropiroM 111 CORDS 

Sidi by side wilh iniillietuil wiistling and teehnoal 
lostling provisions wire made for cultuial eniertainineiit 
Ihe Dircitiu took with him an exeillint gramphone 
(Ilifi) machine and a laige number of choice reeoids 
on R ih iidn '■ iii,.n Indim ( lissu i] niiisu I n_1i h 
songs and ouliestra Shake spe an’s plays, recitations 
fiom the works of Shake spcaie and other Fnglibh poets 
by noted Lnglish pliyif. Mu ii addtd lo tin / >t < I 
w rk during our so i uin 

Tapf Rpcordfr 

A Tape Reeonler is a quite handy and wonderfui 
machine Ji was usid to record speeches, discourses 
songs and recitations and to reproduce them wheneve 
nquired Jhe recording was most faithful and naluial 
It caused a pliasant smsation to many ®ongs by Slu 
Niimal Kumar Roy and Sinnati .Radliarani Chattel 
and recitation by Miss Jogmaya Das when rcproduei i 
by the wonder-machine became objects of delight. Wi’'^ 


IN LAN!) OF CLOtJDS ~ Hii 


the progress of science learning is going to be a joyotis 
art. A Tape Recorder may bo u-^cd in a school to 
teach correct reading and pronuncniion. The same 
tape may be used over and over again for reproduction; 
it may also be used for fresh recoid iig by wiping off 
the old impressions. 

Visit to St. Paul’s School and St. JosEPn'a 
College 

In between work and amusement we visited St. 
Paul’s Public School on Jalapahar and St Joseph’s 
Colitge at North Point and had discu'-sion with *he 
chief membtr of the stafi regarding tnanagement and 
instructional functions 

E\ci nsioNS . Bocora Forest 
rxcur‘-ioii foiiiiid an cxtiling and 
cducativi ftaluip of this Siminar- 
cum-caiiip lift in a Hill station flic 
fiist (xtursun was oiganiscd undtr 
the ausjiiLLB of the I ort‘t and 
Fiblifiitsi D( partincntB, Government of 
West Bfngal, with the kind assistance 
of ‘“hrI K Vn, ICS Secretary to 
the ahove Dtpnrtniints A fleet of 
nim jeeps and a •-latiin wagon car y 
mg the wlioh paitv procddid alnnc 
the nanow lull road at an uliitudr 
of over 7 SOO It iliieuph iht Ristrvid 
I ore St The road his nuiniious 

sharp binds so niiieli so that we hael 
to cross one in eveiv m rmt< and it 
is the keen eje, ar-ih hands and fill 
and strong lurve of the drivtr 

that could avert a headlong clash 
into a chasm This eloekwise ard 
anti-eioek wise vvliiilmg of tin ear m the upward move 
was too niueh for a lady who eouhl not withstand 
giddiness and began to vomit 

Luckily for us, the weather was ideal At places 
waterfalls were rushing down the lulls with a continuous 
music on one side and on the other stood innumernbla 
fliptoiniiia lites vvin,^ with oiu anotl 11 ti i t> 
reach the blue dorre overhead for a gieater shire of 
'he golden sunshine. The eleep giecn forests looked 
like silent and motionless waves of the ocean Clusters 
if thin clouds were floating over the forest and playmg 
liide and seek, sometimes entering the woods from one 
side and getting out from the other. Standing on the 
dgp of the road at a sharp bend one coula see that 
he eky had descended down the hills, os u were. It 
appeared that the spot where we stood was the only 
sland in the limitless ocean of the blue firmameat 
The eight was bewituhmg. We were mad with jo>. 

We wanted to enter into the Reserved Forest and 
I avp a look inside Mi Kao, Divis oual 1 o -.t Olfii < 
"ho wae accompanying us readily agreed and took ui 
"to the woods Tall and handsome Ciiptomarn triC'- 
I'lantcd ip rows 6 ft. apart rose straight into the sky. 
The hill slope on which the trees stood vros covered 


"rith soft leaves which fonfted Bometbing like « eNjr 
Dunlopillo eu'^liin brn'-aih our feet We found eur- 
selves in a wonderland. There were no bushes tg 
shrubs, theip were only the straight pillar-nk# 
siins of lit riipton mas ns fai as eye could go. Here 
also clouds were found meandering their courses an4 
embracing the trees in a playful spirit. 

W( gjlhcrrd Irom tlit hinst OHieir that Clip- 
fomaria (a kind of coniferous pine) was native 10 
J ipan and grew at an aliiiude of 4000 to 8000 ft. The 
tree matures in 90 >oars and yields very good wood. 
But in our 'oil the tree has begun to grow so quickly 
that Its fibie bas become soft unlike that of its 


rnci'iors m Jipm \(fOMling to Mr Rio the problem 
cf the r n cuator of Foit-ts is to -lop the quick 
growlli cf lhc<-t lues olhdvise tl<v i Hill h used for 
no other purpose il in piilp foi ; ipir Wild bear and 
barking deer aie o casionallj found in these forests. 

KuivSlonc FonrsT School 

The ‘?clio)l lb MUntt 1 111 biautiful environment 
siiirounlcd by gsidcns with lovely flowers Ihe collection 
of '■( (II (Il )1 ml s (f vinous kinds of woods and tho 
Nilui il Jlisdy Museum thire art a source of interest 
to the inqui'iiive nund The Forest Olfieers were all 
altention to the guests and showed us round. Tht 
party was then treated to tc-i and the neat function in 
the Siliool Hill ended with a fine speech by Shn K. 
Sen, ICS Secietary, Forest and Fibheries Depart¬ 
ments On our way biek iia Kurscoug wc visited the 
Dow Hill Cnlb’ Siliool where the Pnneipal took the 
pally roui d the selmol rooms and dormitories. When 
W( reai'iid 0 lulling ii llie 11111111 ^. iiiooiilulu and 
floating fogs hid s]U( id a ‘•lull (f nivblu diaim over 
the town, sometimes the rows of clcttiic lights gleamed 
as in a Diwali night and presently they would be 
obhteratid by tbe rolling coulds. The town appeared 
like a fairyland. 



Licit to liiiil t I)i J (1 j wlk ■''ll ]{ Ch iteiji, 
ishu L J L’ il (I vuitci 

n u o t) ^hri Nicmal Roy 
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ManiShanjanc and Nepal Boeder 
O n 28-5-^ we started for Manibhanjang situated 
on the border of Nepal and the Rangu Valley Eight 
jeeps t^ere hired for the triji Ihe jourmy down from 
Cboom to Sukliiapokn ■wa« difSiult and thrilhng Fog 
was so dense that nothing could be M'^ible beyond the 
length of a man’s arm M'orcovtr, there arc sha’p 
bends and bndgis ovci the road which pa'sea along 
the side of ihr mountains nith sletp slone-wall on one 
Side and deep pOrgis on the other The Hill men 
driving tlu tars used timr M\lh '-en'-t is ii wen Wv 
passengirs. setnitd to float blindfohl througli the clouds 



1 h( J t si I lit h m uluh III 1)1 ul^i 

f h I 1 V si N il 1 

From Sukhid])okii one load leads to Simana Busii 
on the Nepal bordci and the cllitr goes up to 
Man hlianj ui^ thiou,.li a (>o>ii luu ii| I i lli pa i* 
raniit btauly js (nthralliii^ ('n tlu h ll n I* t 

mountain suits tall staltly ints ]00 to 200 ft in height 
nusily I iks jnd oiiiti t II III I I III i ill Is J\ 
inajestu giaiultur Ihiik fcin tovtitd the base , 

iiinumcrahle cictiitis wove lound llu ticis and aildtd 
to the thitkntss tf iht foliagi Oti the light along 
the slopes clouds float id over the tops of iht trees 

somttimts vanishing in the, green ottan and again 
coming out like, masses of iiiccnsc smokes Theic is 
a Votilh llosid ( Oijiudi 66}0 ft ) it M indi iiiii in,, 
which Stands lust facing the Rangu Valley and the Mim 
Tea Ekiatc 

We returned to Sukluapokii and thence pioeecded 
to Simana Busii vhich stands on the Nepal border. 
Jhtre aip no cli finite chmaicating lines except a few 
poles with white flaghki pieces of elolh fastened to 
thieim. Thick fog enveloped the pi ice, nothing was 
visible btyond a distance ol "S It On il i letuiii 

journey wi itaid a visit ii Oliot in Mone t« ^ wlnu 
incense is being burnt day and night in front of a big 
bronze statue of Coutama Buddha about 10 ft in 
height Ghooro as the name impbesi, is the land of 
• ‘Jiiiilitr din ost alwivs eovtied witli fivs oi saluiatcd 
with drizzles. 

r<lST 4 BniDCI 

With a fleet of eight Landrovers the party went up 
to Tcesta Bridge some 22 miles from Darjeeling along 


the faraoua Peshok Road which commandi a gnad 
long-iangt view of the hills and the forests The Road 
slopes down lather sharply as it approaches the Teesta 
and reaches the Bridge by scveial steep loops 'Ihe 
Bridge known as Anderson Budge built in 1938, coven 
the iivci by a single span below which rushes tha 
gushing stream frothing and whirling and splaying 
against the boulders strewn over the bed Teesta 
appeared to bi a flouridung business centre situated in 
a valley at an altitude of about 500 ft It la moist and 
damp 

It was a maiket day and as we passed through the 
hazdi we came aciO's womenfolk diessed in columful 
Jibe tin gairaenN and quacks aelverti'-ing the efficacy ol 
then medicinil tuk~t(iLs tluuugh battery operated 
mieloplionts ' liny have itnpioved upon tbeir counter- 
pan s 111 the plums 

Disci ssions with Lladirs of Thought 

One of the chief gains of Seminar of this type u 
ihi i^niii 11 oi nut 111 11 due to loniaii with leadeis of 
thought in diileicnt spheres of activity Dr D M Sen, 
Lducalion Siuetaiy Government of West Bengal 
aelrrssid llu St rninai and spoke in dtHail about the 
Secendaty Pdiuatiin cuiruulain lie emphasised the 
fae t that tlu aim of ulucution wis th< divtlopincnl of 
the total liuiiian In in„ and not a lopsided growth of 
any indivuiuil ejualitn s of the edueand Dr P Roy 
Direittir ol 1 uiiln In lini i n NV i si Inngil nii il 
menilnrs on 20ih May 195> and gave an idea of the 
(duialional putt in envisaged in the Second Fivc-Ycai 
II n "sill s k Div I (, S D velipnun 
t uni I n I Wet Bin al in in atidits., Iielou lli 
St iiumr ilwilt in thtail on the objeelives of ihi 
( oran unity Pr jteis vvhnli aecoidmg to him are ai 
din ml [1 Its iiitl tit V t II I nit III of tlu jn p'l 

t oinmunity Piojtets said Shii Dt y should start fron 
lilt villagt and ,.row from within and not be thrust upoi 
ill ptopit by ( o\ inintiil Shu Binnl (hindia Sial 
atIdiLssed tin Seniinar on 23rd May, 1955 and dis'Ussi 
the history of the prtsini system of eduention in on 
country He expressed the optimistic view that ih 
fuiuic of the eountry lay in the hands of the tducalit 
of the future gi neration 

Dr John Guy Fowikes 

Di Fowlkes an eminent American edueationi t ui * 
Advisei to the Ministiy of Eeluealion, Government '( 
India siiyid at Daijicling for about a wtek and t < 
an aetivt jiari in the discussion m the Seminar 11 ^ 
talks fiis thorough and comprehensive replies to il ® 
volleys of questions on various aspects of educaiion m 
India and the USA were illuminating. On the 9ih 
e-vcning Dr Fowlkes delivered a lecture in ih® 
Sanatoiium Hall on Some Characteriatica of Leaniint 
and Teachtfig The meeting was well attended 1’/ 
liaehcis ol the loi al si hoeils anti. eolleges and oili ' 
interested in education. The speech was as biiBiant os 
could be expected of an educationist of Dr. Fowlk®*' 
stature Learning, as beautifully defined by ' 
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Fowlkot, is sdf'disCovery through persistent efforts; a 
teacher’s duty is to stimulate and direct pupils efforta 
for learning, llie teacher should be an en^Tgetic 
student throughout life; he must have a sense of 
humour and realist how iiditulous ht hull's It sumtiiniis 
may be, he must be tarntsl and Mviniiailit ti< In must 
love children and must be soft and tender and at the 
same time firm and bold. A labourer woiki viith his 
hand, an artisan with his hand and brain an artist 
With his hand, brain and heart. A teacher is an artist 
par excellence A gardener is delighted when hii plants 
grow and lilooni a siuiilisl !■, hapin wlnn In', nn iii iw 
work up to expectation but the leather ivho is the 
greatest artist has the unique joy of th almo ^ i h the 
plastic, living and the most wondtrful creation of Cod - 
the children, the hope and stay if th< (utiiie I)i 
Fowlkes detlaieel amidst siiontaiitnii'. a|)])lni( ihil 
lo a<l as a tiathei i' a hh ^ in in I i loiious 

jiriMlfge ' 


We felt ourselves stimulated and our job ennobled. 
Shn B K. Neogi, Chief Inspector, Serondary Edueation, 
West Bengal, addressed the Seminar on the closing day 
and dwilt on the duties and rt sponsibilitit s of the 
teachers who are the real makers of the nation and 
exhorted thenu to further the cause of eelucation by 
devotion lo duty, humility of tnmd and noble ronduot 
in then \ialk of Lfe 

* * * * 

Wi met fiom (hffiiint |iarts of the ffmntry—Assam, 
Manipur Jnjiuia and fVist B(n..il districts Wc felt 
one mss of jmijiost piriiding oui minds It was a 
sri of idueaiioiidl pilirriiiiagi while we to'k our dip 
in the confine nil of hi art and inti lie 11 anil aiquired new 
nltas, wider outlook mw mert-y lor carijmg on our 
woik and new fiiends with inti lli i liial afliniti After 
ibeut a month's stay we badi adieu to Darjeeling, the 
eliarmiiig land of clouds and flowtrs 


COMMENT \M) CRITICISM 

•’Filial Natieeiicil Exhilntioii of Art” 


Deal Sn Kaundinja 

1 have gone through >out ailuli | ill lisln I m ]ht 
Mudein Rttiiu of hiU The loniinl not i nb 

hi at the thoughts of one whei has ..iii nt un i K ihit 

ime m the pursuit of art hut .ilsi in iliai- 1 with 

lliat eleinint of smcerili whieh jiioMkis lhi,iii,.lu md 

demands respirt 

I here are some points about whuli I nii\ i i till!) 

I ree with von hut there aie some which i iiiii 1 1> 
•ichtly dismissed Rathei I should say tint wliii liis 
ioiind place in >oui ariule \itallv lomuiis ihi unisiii 
iiiinoiuvred by the unassnimlal'd iiltia-nii ih ni 1 1 hums 
lino the cultural full generalh 1 mean (iijlii itul 

I’listic Art Ihe followeis tarrying on tliw <iii id 

* 111 no other objectne than to lean an impres ion of 

'■trtitn Without giving the hast attiiiiioii to tin 

tisttjuences To me. it appears that tin \ f el 

mite happy in eleslioying the rotuintions whuh hid 
lontributed to the cause of eullure of out eoiutin 

[ am not known to vou IJow»\ii 1 line distoveinl 
from your arliele tliat my works are not iinfamiln to 
M'U Taking this advantagi I am fi ilin„ im lin* el 1 1 
Wiow your views heller by diieci roiiiai I \s suth it 
'' hut natural that there should bi a dtsin fri m m> 
"le to meet you and discuss on such points is woul 1 

* Ip our mutual mieiest, parlii iilarly that ot tin L<il t 

kila Akadeim. 1 do not know how and when ihi 
"I'uld be pOB'eible Ptrhapb you might be lulpful m 
■tils respect. , 

With kindest regards. 

Yours sincereW, 

Devi Prosad Roy Chowdhuhy 


Jo till Bditoi Moihni Aeiiiii 
'sir 

1 1 iM n id with grill ihasuie the mi\ fiaiik and 
oiilsjukiii kltii of Sii Dim Pio ail Roy Chowdhury, 
Pi'sidini of Liliti K-ili Akiilemi My levuw of the 
^^ll ml All Ixhiliiiion has loiise-d liis loneunce and 
hi hi felt ill 11 alt Is not yvi 11 with the Delhi Akadcmi 
whuh liL is ele tiled (In iiasin of Ins prtvi talent and 
loiv e\]i<nenci ind piielue of the \rts) to develop 
on tiijiir lines so that oui ait if tiliy may be woithy 
of our art of v sitrdav \s the wo ihy disciple of 
\eliar\a Mianiiididiialh Id^oii “sn Roy Chowdhury is 
thaigeil with ih sieieil duty (if ,-uidiii(, the destiny 
(f Modi 111 kit on till lulls si own by rd,.ore, the 
lather if Modem \il not by leyning ancient and 
outworn liailitions or itpcaiiii,, iiuihaniially the 
tonyintiins of ilu Biulilhi t se bools the Moi^thul ot the' 
Raipul s, hi ]s hut In pushing the hisii tradition of 
fniliin \it in lu w linis of ikyilojinunt 

This his hien \ciy will dimemsiriiij not only by 
\iharyi I voie hut by Sri D P Ray Chowdhury liimstlf 
in his wonditful paintings wliieli have ma,pnificently 
iiplield the elaiins of the old md if the new in the 
wiv till old has fikin ni w foinis wiilioui abandoning 
the essence and llio t.pml ‘d the eild The iioctry of 
Rabindinnatli Tagore has not abanilonijl thi age-old 
Bengali language, but given it a bidliantly new form 
rht langii igc of Indian Ait should not be abandoned * 
but given new forms as dimoiisiraltd in the paintings 
of Abanindranalh, Dr. Nandalal Bose, and Sn Den 
Piosad Roy Oiowdhury 

To give the coriect lead lo our Modem, ^ Roy 
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mo 

Chowdh'ury, as President of the Delhi Akadeini, must 
assert himeelf and be not init.hd by the dictations of 
incompetent persons from bilnnd It is an open secret 
that the Akademi is mu functioning acrording to the 
guidance of S i Koy (liowdliury, but ati ording to tl e 
dictation of iffiiial tviif pullers and an jniompctrnt 
Secietarial Wf have before us a happy example of 
the SaUpit Nilak Akidcmi biilliinlly guidi d by its 
distinguidied Pnsdent ind smctuly scrv< 1 by a 
thoroughly competent and luj.lily tdutilcl S citlary 
Miss Nirnmla lo hi Jluie is no liopf for tin Lilt 
Kala Akadi mi lufiie it'- S (uiaiiit and cMtulnc 
comnillic arc tlioiiu^hly overhauled snj Kjlictd b> 
compctCDi cxpiits It may be ii i ful to rcuiibi that 
Sri N C Aklita Sii Mukatidi Lil Sri Aiun Sen an 1 
Prof 0 C Gangolj men of in ciiutional rcpililim 
are sliU in the land of livin^ and art iuebly qualib d 


by their bnllant services to Indian Art and their rast 
experience lo help Sn JRoy Chowdhury to run the Lalit 
Kala Akcdcmi on proper and healthy lines I have no 
personal knowledge of the inner working of this 
Akadtmi but people who have personal knowledge have 
unanimously condenned it in unqualified tirms The 
CFOvtinmcnt has provided generous grants, but the money 
piovided IS not bting used pioperly and conscientously 
One is entitled lo expect Sii Roy Cliowdhury to utilize the 
gritit with nitlKulous cure and ii sponsibility, so that 
both the fornuil ilioii of the jiolicy and prcgiammes and 
iuptr ulluatun of the funds now ret on Sii Roy 
C liowdl iiry if c as erts Ills lights D guidi the Akad< mi 
indtpuil ntly I wish him good luck in this great 
und iiakiiic 

Yours faithfully, 
Kau^DI^TA 


n 

“Keshtib Cliandra Sen—^An Artist” 


The article entitled Keshub Qiandra Sen—An Artist’’ 
by Sii Kajjl Bisu At \ appiarin^, in yi ur Fibruary 
Issue IS not 1" i> any eh ir m i s inprrt and ir a i- 
ing Tie n in thesis h'’s been vc y weakly wnkcj 
crut and there aic lonfuMons of tl oiigl Is at many 
places We faded to undtivtjnd all about K sli b 
Chandras inspii i ion and Benedetto Croces jntuil on 
being somehow idtntra] Even on an analogy of rirc 
far-feichcdm ss tli author of Uic ailitlc ti ull not con¬ 
vince his readers that there is any pjialliliMn whatso¬ 
ever between K slnib Clnndiis icli lojs inspiruion 
and (rote’s ae tlieiii iniuilion Of ct ur«e, both stdit 
with the Iftter i ind that is the only point of agree¬ 
ment tlat wo could find Again the author Ins un- 
willin'-ly reftrred to Platos notion of ‘inspiration’ 
Plato cindtnined inspiration as sonitthing irrational and 
ns su h hi si I It 1 I nu ith a,- nn 1 ill f i u tl h < 
arts (which are more or less inspired) and wanted ihrra 
to be banished from his iclc il Republic Of course, a 
modem d< “'ence of Plato has bicn eked out by Collirg 
wood and otlitrs anil it has been coniended that llato 
only condemned the amusement aits to save a decaying 
nation from imnunenl ruin So a corajianson between 
the concepts of inspiration of Braliraanamla Keshub 
Chandra “sen and Plato is not only mi<-kitling but 
betrays a std,.gcnng lack of undiistandina; on the part 
of the author, of the fundamental concepts of these 
two great minds 

The auUior, as I have already pointed out, drew a 
futile analogy between Croce’s ‘intuition’ and Keshub 
Chandra’s ‘inspiration’ Any student of Croce's aesth©- 
ttca would be reluctant to accept the comparison to be 


ef nrv weidi bcriu»c Croces intuition is below the 
log t il livil \esibclic activity is prior to logical acti¬ 
vity mil as such the nolien of reality or unreality is 
nit dpi 111 ihli lo till livtl of art These value-judge- 
1 ints niLO ding to Croce, are devoid of all reference 
lo n il tv As for ‘siikwiek ml iitiun has a ••pecia 
mciniru o also for Cioee and it can not be abstracted 
fion tviie-sion even in the ihouglil-lcvcl The two 
ai'' ilenlirdl Such a concept of identity of mtuitioi 
nil ixpicssion IS peculiar lo Croce and it works only m 
1 IS ysti 11 IS ill Rdsd-lila of Lord Kii hna In Ids gm 
cnly within the four walls of Brindavana Croces 
intiulion has been placed below the logical level where 
as inspiidtnn of all saints and seers is taken, to b' 
siipra-lojicil Such supra-logical inspirations arc out 
and out rational because the products of such inspiratnn 
are subsequently vindicated by reason Anybody rea I 
ing the pi'ssa,,es quoted in the article from Croce ar 1 
Keshub Chandra will fail to understand the points 
agrecn ent between the two worlds of ideas as represent! 1 
by the passages Certainly Croce’s ‘intuition’ cannot 
compared to a devotees inspiration even on a very 
lenient estimate of the two, A rigorous survey would 
have given a rigid cleterm nation of the two ideas a> d 
that would have shown clearly that they could not be 
tompirid Wt would like very nudi a claiifi aim i ■ 
jour esteemed columns from the author on the issue’ 
raised and that will undoubtedly enable us to und r- 
stand the signiHcance and meaning of the comparnaa ^ 
suggested 

Dr SuDuai Kumar Nvndi, m a , o Plil 



THE HINDU COLLEGE 

llie First Phase 

By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


In the previous article* 1 gave the story of the 
foundatioa of the Hindu College. Tlic school depart¬ 
ment was only opened at the time. Durmg the first 
eight years or so, the College remained practically a 
school. Attempts were, however, made for starting 
tile ‘Academy’ (the College section) from time to 
time. But this could not be realised till the Govern¬ 
ment allot led sufficient funds for the purpose in the 
late twenties. 

The establishment of the Hindu College gave an 
impetus to fresh educational efforts in this part of 
the country. The School-Book Society was started in 
July 1817 to provide for suitable text-books, both 
English and Bengali. With a view to iiiipiove the 
indigenous system of instruction, the Calcutta School 
Society was formed in September 1818. They not only 
took steps to reform the existing pai/isai'u;, but also 
started model schools, where English constituted a 
part of the curriculum. These latter ser\cd as a 
feeder to tho Hindu College. Raja Ilamniohun Roy 
founded an English school almost simullaueouslj' with 
the Hindu College where an improved system of 
instruction was followed. The movement set afoot by 
the Hindu College grew in volume as tlic years 
rolled on. 

II 

Work of tho Hindu College in its school depart¬ 
ment commenced on 20tli January 1817, with twenty 
scholars on its roll. The number increased to sixty- 
nine at the end of the session. The scholars belonged 
to two categories; (1) Free scholars were the nominees 
'jf the Govcinora and Managers according to rulc.s. 
They numbered sixteen at the end of the year. 
i' 2 ) Others were paying scholars, the monthly fee being 
'iipecs five for each. Teaching in English and rersian 
■tarled from the very beginning, teaching iu Bengali 
■nd Byakaran on the 1st of March 1817. It appeins 
t'lat Pandit Gourmohan Vidyalnnkar and Pai dit 
’tamjiban Nynyabhu.san were appointed on this dale to 
'Struct the boys in Bengali and Sanskrit, Pandit Goiu- 
^ ohan subsequently joined the Calcutta School-Book 
ifiety as their Pandit, or literary assistant. He also 
t.rved the School Society in another capacity. 

The first annual general meeting of the subscribers 
' the Hindu College was held on 6th January 1818. 
lire European Secretary, Frederick Irvine, read the 
''■uual report and .the Native Secretary, Baidyanath 
^'ukherjee, presented the accounts before the mem- 
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bers. Both of them referred to the progress of the 
College. Lines of improvement were also suggested in 
the European Secretary’s report. We find in this report 
that all the sixty-nine scholars learnt English, twenty- 
six Persian and seventeen Byakaran. During the year 
many Indian gentlemen visited the institution and 
were pleased with the progress made by the scholars. 
Progress would have been gicater, had the students 
been regular in their attendauco. The Secretary, 
inlvr alia, asked the guardian^ of the scliolars to see 
to it that their wards must not absent themselves 
without any pressing ground. The Managers sent a 
circular to tho guardians and subscribers to this effect 
afterwards on January 13, 1818. 

Much inconvemcnce was felt for want of proper 
te.\t-books, and it was found necessary to write lessons 
for tho boys. But this desideratum, says the report, 
would soon be met by the recently formed Calcutta 
School-Book Society. ‘‘By tins means the Hindu 
College will be supplied with school books free of 
expense. Some have already been received from that 
Society.” The Secretary further writes that ‘the most 
respectable English gentlemen both hero and at home 
are fuends to the Hindu College and there are now 
great hopes that Govcinnieut will aasisl it, its impor¬ 
tance and p: ogress will, it is hoped, be greater and 
greater every year.’ I'hc accounts showed that the 
luuds of the College stood at a httlc over seventy-two 

thousand. - ; 

- ’ 

In obedience lo the lules, election of Managers 
oi Dnectois was held early m Januaiy 1818. Names 
of those elected were reported to the meeting of the 
Managing Coininitlec on 28tli Januaiy 1818. Besides 
tho*c of the previous year, two new Directors were 
elected, namely, Radhakanl Deb and Guruprasad 
Bose. Ka.'iiiiath Mulhk was added to the Coinmitlee 
in May. We find Gopeemobau Tagore deputised for 
the first time by his eldest son Buryakumar Tagore 
at the above meeting. It was then icsolvcd to ‘peti¬ 
tion the Governor-General in Council to grant the 
aid of Government to the Institution.’ During the 
session the College received a donation of Rs. 2,(X)0 
from Pandit Raghumani Vidyabhusan. Of this sum 
only one hundred was to be given to the Calcutta 
School-Book Society. The College was removed to the 
house of Rupchand Ray in the Chitpore area in July 
1818 on a monthly rental of Rs. 60 for one year. The 
owner was entitled to send two free scbolan to the 
College. A portioh of the College fund woe adirwoed 





to a commercial firm as loan on handsome interest 
for two years from July 1818. 

But it was soon found that the monthly escpendi- 
ture of the College exceeded the income which accrued 
from pay of the scholars and interest of the fund. 
In September 1818, monthly expenditure was Us. 960 
and mondily income only R.s 700. To meet the deficit 
the Committee proposed to di^ense with the services 
of the Native Secretary on 10th September 1818. It 
was also resolved at the meeting to turn the institution 
into a free one from January 1819. Paying scholars 
could, however, be admitted on the approbation of 
one of the Managers. Two reasons can be adduced 
for this decision. One was the unpopularity of the 
‘pay’ system. But the mam reason was evidently to 
induce the opulent to subscribe to the Education Fund 
more liberally. At the next meeting, held on 24th 
November, the Managing Committee resolved that 
the services of the Secretaries would be gratuitous. 
Other retrenchments in the instructive establishment 
Were also to be elTected from that date. The Calcutta 
School Society intended to send some selected boys 
of their ind genous schools to the Hindu College for 
higher education. They would pay Rs. 5 per head 
per month. The Committee resolved that the number 
BO sent should be ‘equal or exceed twenty.’ 

HI 

The year 1819 saw the Hindu College as a full- 
fledged free institution. Its income was Rs. 100, being 
the pay of the twenty scholars sent by the Calcutta 
School Society as well as the interest from the 
College Fund. The establishment charges were consi¬ 
derably reduced, and in June 1819 these came down 
to Sa. Rs. 535. They varied between this amount 
and Rs. 560 for several years to come. It was 
perhaps from this month that the College was removed 
to the ' istorie house of Feringhee Comu! Bo.se in 
Chitpur. In May 1819, ‘the Manage; s of the Hindoo 
College advanced the Company’s papers amounting 
to sixty tliousand sicca rupees to the house of Messrs. 
Joseph BaiTctto and Sons, the Treasurer of the 
Institution, a+ an increased interest Iheicon from 6 
to 8 per cent for the term of six years . . .’ 

On 16th April 1819, the Managing Committee 
entrusted the Head Teacher Mr, D’Aselmc with pre¬ 
paring a plan for better administration of the College. 
He accordingly prepared a plan and got it circulated 
amongst the members. This was accepted with some 
amendments. The plan related to admission of 
scholars, hours of study, dispersal, holidays, etc. 
/ccorcing to rule No. 1, ‘no bOy was to be admitted 
as a new scholar in the school after 14 years of age.’ 
To keep constant vigilance specially on the study and 
i'rogress of the scholars, the Committee asked H. D. 
Loring and David Haro, friends of Indian education, 
to act as 'Visitor’ to the College, between May and 
Jiute, 1819, David Hare had already been appointed 


by the Calcutta School Society, Superintendent of the 
latter’s scholars in the College. The Committee’s letter 
(12th June 1819) to Hare deserves to be quoted; 

“Your sound judgement in matters of education 
and friendly regaid towards literary institutions 
induce ua to request the favour of you to become 
a ‘Visitor’ to the College. We shall feel infinitely 
obliged by your inspecting it at your convenience 
and communicating such hints and observations as 
may occur to you for its improvement." 

The Hindu College had soon to lose the sciwicos 
of its European Secretary Lt.-Col. Frederick Irvine. 
Iivine intimated the Managers on 18th June 1819 that 
he had received an order to join his battalion forth¬ 
with. Therefore he had no other alternative but to 
resign his situation in the College. The Managers 
accepted the resignation with regret. They, however, 
wrote to him acknowledging his useful serMces to the 
Institution. 1 

We should now refer to some cffotls in England 
by J. H. Harmgton who had already been tliere lu 
early 1819. Ho acted as Agent to the Hindu College, 
the Calcutta School-Book Society and tho Calcutta 
School Society. Harmgton prepared a paper on these 
institutions, got it printed, and circulated it amongst 
the intellectual and benevolent Britons. Harington 
had served the country in various capacities for pre¬ 
vious thirty-eight years, and as a real friend of the 
people, assisted all the benevolent endeavours, parti- 
culaily the educational institutions of his day. IIis 
views in support of the Hindu College carried consi- 
deiablo weight in England. The establishment of tins 
institution had already been a known fact there. He 
now laid spcxnal emphasis on the usefulness of the insti¬ 
tution and contacted the Rt. Hon’ble S. C. Villiers, 
brother of Lord Clarendon, who took special interest 
in Indian education. Harington suggested to him that 
'a philosophical apparatus be presented to him; such 
as will enable a qualified professor to give, at an early 
period, a course of lectures upon Astronomy; and 
upon the eovcral branchcu of Natural Philosopiiy. 
Harmgton furthet added that this was the most likcl> 
means of advancing the measure, without any great 
expense. Harington’s efforts were reinforced with the 
arrival, in early 1820, of W. H. Grant, who had taken 
particular interest m the Bbndu College while m 
Calcutta, and who had made some personal gifts tc 
the institution at the time of his departure. We shal 
have to say more of their combined efforts in th 
subsequent section. 

Since tho departure of Irvine, the post of th 
European Secretary had remained vacant. It was filler 
by G. G. Money in May 1820. One month previous! 
George Mollis was appointed assistant teacher on on 
hundred rupees per mensem. Th6 Calcutta Snho 
Society sent to the College an additional number c 
ten boys (elected from the indigenous etdiools frU'*’ 

L 





July 1820 Btad to ba paid for by it at the former rate. 
The number of Soeiety’a scholars in the Hindu 
College now stood at thirty. 

IV 

Harington’s paper and hia constant meetings with 
responsible and benevolent Britons excited particular 
interest in their minds with regard to the Hindu 
College and sister institutions. W. H. Grant joined 
Harington soon in these efforts. In a communica¬ 
tion to the Govemora and Managers of the Hindu 
College, dated 23rd July 1821, Harington, jointly 
with W. H. Grant and John Toyader, intimated that 
the British India Society was formed on 28th May 
1821 in London "for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the native inhabitants of British India 
and parts adjacent.” A provisional committee was 
appointed. An address to the British public was cir¬ 
culated on its behalf, explaining the objects for which 
the Society was started. W. H Grunt was the Secre¬ 
tary of t.h| Society The object of the communication. 
Ihej' Wrote, was 

"To make vou Govemora and Managers of 
the H. C acquainted with the formation of the 
Britif-h India Societv; and to request vou will 
transmit to it from time to time, be^ul'a vour 
periodical reports, any infoiniation relative to your 
Tn‘>titution, which may enable the fui.imittee, now 
or hereafter, to aid your exertions m promoting 
the design above-mentioned, especially bv the 
supply of books, oi other artirlc.s, required from 
Europe. ' 

"Any circumstantial details of fiict.s, connei tod 
with local improvements in education, and with 
tJip desire of the Natives of India to obtain the 
means of advancement in useful knowledge and 
literature, will likewise be received with satisfac¬ 
tion an this country; and may eventually promote 
the sncces.s of every institution which has in view 
the .same interesting and important object. that 
of the British India Society.” 

During 1821 some cbnnge.s were effected in the 
nanagoment of the College. Joykiasen Singh, one of 
he foundation-members, died on 27th October 1820 
His gap in the Committee was filled up by hia younger 
1 other Rajkissen Singh in July 1821. In the same 
uonth Ramcomu] Sen was adde-d to the management 
1 “' Superintending Director. The object of appoiating 
'us additional Manager to the Committee is slated 
» be that he would 'frequently visit and superintend 
'lie duty of the school.' Ramcomul Sen, already a 
abscriber, was con.sidcrcd very competent for the 
'’iqiose. New regulatioiw were prepared and circulated 
111 angst the members for the better management of 
"c College. 

Progress of the College was maintained as far 
possible with it« limited means during the year 
'22. But it suffered some serious loss in tie 
‘’paiture of one and death of another of its ardent 
lends. Sir Edward Hyde East left the country iiv 


January 1822. Leaders of the Hindu 'and the ‘Maho« 
medan community joined hands in giving him a fare¬ 
well address. The students of the Hindu College, fot 
which he did so muesh, presented him with an address 
on 18th January 1822. The address was read by Shib- 
chandra Thakur, a prominent student of the College. 

The College also suffered seierely by the death 
of its Native .^ecrel.iry, Baidvanath Mukherjee, on 
10th November 1822 The cfforLs of Baidv.math at the 
foundation of the College will always bo written in 
letters of gold. Hia jilace was taken up by hia worthy 
son Liikshminarayan Mukherjoe till death m 1830. 
littldliminarayan was the father of Ju^-tire Anukul 
Chandra Mukherjoe of Hie Calcutlii High CouH. In 
this session a sub-committce was formed to look into 
the administration of the College, of whom Radhakant 
Deb was appointed a member. It should be said an 
passing that Radhakant was taking keen interest in 
all matteiB relating to the instituiion since his election 
as- Director in 1818. 

V 

Proepeots of the Hindu College being a full- 
fledged Academy or College became bright in 1823, 

J IT. Harington returned to Calcult.i earlv this year. 
He had persuaded the British India Society of Ixmdon 
to make a gift of the philaeophiral apparatus, so 
necess-ny for srience-instiuition. on ceitain conditions. 
The apparatus related to Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy. Optics, e,p It was already on the way, 
Managers of the Hindu College lo®t no time in 
reqiic''ting such a benefictor of Hie College to be its 
‘pation ’ Thi.s they d'd m n letter ditid 22nd February 
182.3 Thev also app'oaehed the lb \ W Yatis with 
the request of his being a ‘visitoi’ to Hie College. 
Duties of the 'visitor' were staird to be- fl) to visit 
the College as oftin ns possible; (2) to examine 
stiidemg occasionnllv, and (3) to lecommend altera¬ 
tions and amendments on the regulations and manage¬ 
ment of the Institution Yates glsdlv accepted the 
post of an honorar'f 'l^isitor' to the College on 10th 
\i)ril 1823. 

We find for the time in the Proceedings 

a (eitificatc given to its alumnus Hnimohnn Dey. 
This was under the "Signatures of G C Mouey, 
European fiecretnr>', J J D’.^nselme and four Direc¬ 
tors of th'^ College, namely, Radhakant Dei'. Radha- 
madhab Banerjea, Ramcomu! Sen and Russomoy 
Diilt Harimohan was a student of the College for a 
penod of three years and a half, ‘during which he 
conducte.1 himself to the satisfaction of his teachers. 
He was as.siduoiLs and regular; and his improvement 
m the different bramhes of learning, viz, Geograpry,^ 
Astioncmy, Natural Hustory, Grammar and Arithmetic,* 
has be n comparatively great.' 

Further development of the College required adtiiy 
tional help and guidance. By the middle of 1823, ^ 
Government were inclined to help non-official aganoieci 
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instituted for the propagation of knowledge amongst 
the people The managers and supporters of the 
Hindu College sent a petition to the Governor-General 
in Council on 19th June 1823 for pecuniary assistance 
This petition is important for many reasons While 
giving a ehort history of the College, at laas down 
that ‘there never has been anv svetcm of instruction 
established in Calcutta that in tJ>o same length of 
time has been erowned with equal su cess in giving 
the Hindoo Natives a correct knowledge of the 
English language and accurate conception of some of 
the roost useful branches of Turopean sciences ’ The 
number of students fluctuated between eightv and 
one hundred “Some of those who have left it, have 
obtained high responsible eituations, and biought great 
honoui on the plaee of their education ” As regards 
finance, the petition says that the Hindu College 
authorities invested sixty thousand lupees with 
Messrs Burnetto <L Sons at the interest of 8 pei cent 
per annum The peuod would expire m 1825 Thev'' 
had an income of Rs 150 per month vs fee fiom the 
Calcutta School Soeutv’s thutv boys The College 
instiucted the boys in English, Persnn and Sanskrit 
But for want of adequate funds ih( widti objects of 
the College could not be fulfilled Thev wcit obliged 
to reject the applications of mnumenble bovs ‘who, 
if educated, would heiciftcr piove most useful mem¬ 
bers of the Native j opulation ’ Hiey, thcicfore, 
solicited aid from the Govemment fuuds They 
further added 

"But we beg leive to sav that independent of 
pecuniarv assistance we arc greatly m want of a 
suitable building for the Institution and we cannot 
hut think that if the College for which we have 
now the honor to solicit the favourible eonsideri- 
tion and aasistance of the Governor-GcnonI m 
Council were removed to the vicinitv of the 
Sansknt College about to be foimed under the 
immediate pitronage of the Govemment that the 
two establishments bv having the two extensive 
media of instruction, such as, yihilosophic il appara¬ 
tus, lectures, etc , etc , common to both might 
greatly assist and benefit each other ” 

Tha petitioners requested the Governor-General 
in Council to be ‘Patron’ of the Institution Mean¬ 
while the letter of W H Giant, ditcd 8tli January 
1824, reached J. H Hanngton He vviote, amongst 
other things, that the philosophical apiarvtus 'ishould 
be placed at tJie disposal of the Hindu College, 
should the Committee of that Institution have the 
means of employing a competent lecturer ’ A consider¬ 
able number of books had been forwarded by the 
Seeretary to iJio Calcutta School-Book Society He 
also intimated that amongst them such books should 
be selected os might be ‘useful as an accompaniment 
to the philosophical apparatus ’ Grant’s letter gave an 
additional importance to the above-mentioned 
petition 


Tbs Governor-General in Council took a favour¬ 
able vuw of the matter. Their decisions were com¬ 
municated to the Managers m a letter dated 17th 
July 1823 The Governor-General m Council accepted 
the patronage of the Hindu College, and ordered to 
piovido foi a lecturer, and to bmid a suitable house 
for tlv’ Hindu College close to the Government 
banskiit College The Sanskrit College was to be 
opened on 1st January 1824 in a rented house. 
I and had already been secured to the nortli of the 
College Square, Calcutta, where suitable juimancnt 
buddings were to be built The Manageis vveit further 
asked to communicate with Lt Buxton, Assistant 
huptimttndcnt of Public Buddings, with regard to 
the plan of a sdiool-room near the mlindcd banskiit 
t ollcga 

Tile philosophual apparatus rtachul Cain tta by 
July 1823 "W B Bavlej, Chief Stirctiry to the 
Govemment, mfoimcd the Managers of the College 
tint the Govcrnoi-Crcncial in Council had authorized 
Times Ihoniison of the Civil Seiviee to hup jiropcr 
is(s made foi kcejing the appiidu'- reieivid Irom 
tile Biiti h India .80011 tj for the use of the Hindu 
tollfgi, and dso to ineur any other trifling expenses 
tint night be lequisdc for the care, ete , while it 
woulel irnmiu under his custody. 

vx 

Mcanwh le, Uie Governor-General in Council 
tippomted tlie General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion on 31st July 1823, subject to the apjnoval of the 
Coiut of Dinetois, to supervise and control the 
(dutational institutions and to disbuise funds on tliOir 
behalf J U Hanngton was its fiist President and 
H H WiUon Us junior member and .Sexretuiy Both 
these gentlemen wcie well conversant with the needs 
md prosjtccts of the Hindu College Wilson had 
jieviously written to Hanngton (11th 4j)id 1823 ) m 
the following vein 

“Ihc school dceidcdly merits sujipoit as it has 
done much in the dissemination of the English 
language in Calcutta ’’ 

The found ition-slonc of the proposed building in 
the College Isquarc was laid with gicat ceremony on 
25 th Icbuiaiy 1824 It wis decided to house both tin 
Goveinniem banskiit College and the Hindu Collegi 
in this building But the building would requin 
tonsidtrablc time to finish Tlie Managing CominitUi 
of the Hindu College wiotc to J H Haiingtor 
Pi evident of the General Committee on 30lh Januar 
1824, to appoint a teachei temporarily for sciem 
mstiuction They further prayed foi a monthly sui 
to pay the rent of the hired house nil their trauNi 
to the new building Iboy also asked the Gcnei 

Committee to allow their Secretary, and the Secret' 
to the Sanskrit College to lend their assistance, wh 1 
both the institutions would be accommodated in I '■ 
same budding. 
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This Bolicitfttion on the part of the Managers led 
to considerablp corrcBpondenre The General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction, wilh concurnnrt of tlie 
Governor-General m Council, agreed to most of the 
proposals of (he Managing Committer H 11 WiKon 
intimated to (hem on behalf of the Gmeinl Com¬ 
mittee on 28th May 1824 (hat Mr D Ross vias 
appointed I eeturer, Nihiral and rxpcnmentil Philo¬ 
sophy, by the Goiernment, and he would begin 
lectur" from 6th July 1824 Tbe sum of Rs 280 
per month yas granted 'to cover the rent of n hoij<Jc 
and lecture-ioom anel expense of small est ibn-hmonts ’ 
It is mteipsting to not( thit Rev John Mi 1 of tic 
Sernmpore Rapt st Mission uns an api lie mt fir (tie 
post Rut (1 ( authoiitifs lurfeired Rnsq to Muk 
Pecuniary assstmer by Gove ninen1 nice i1 lies 
supervision by them or their eh piitv On (h s point 
wiote MiNon (2fith M ly 1821) 

"With refrrenir to the exirnt of tie ui 
already given to the Piinek of (hi Yiib il i and 
othir ariingeinrnts in lontenn hiti in fo- is mi- 
provimrnt, su(l as tin g ml of i I it i i v T id vv- 
ments of sehol tr-li ps and 1 bet il piivi i ii 1 i t'e 
most efTective siipennte neli nee ti < in be 
obtiiineel the expense eif whul) will pul ii ' be 
fully three times the amount now ih v i 1 1 no 

the Funds of the Collrge, Goveinment conceive 
the proportional oiin, of nithoidv over (hit < 1 1 - 
blishment shoiihl be ve ted m the Geneiil C im- 
m ttec of Public Instni liou ” 

Th' mnnngeis toeik (he hint Thev piei aird a 
ietnileel pi in in vvhieli united mimgemen* of the 
' ollegi was I roposi d, and iommimieiteil it to the 
' eneial Committee on 1st Jiilv 1824 TTie Gineinl 
' inmittee were eonv neid of the Maniger’ smrere 
tmtions and on their behalf Wibon uioti (Cth 
\ igusi 1821) m part 

"In order to render this general =uperv ision as 
practical as possible thev pionose to ixeui e it 
t.hrough the meehum of suoh their menibns as (hey 
mriv from time to time appoint and on the present 
o(ctiKion they avail themsiUe^i of the services of 
the Junior Member ard ^edetirv' Mi "Wilson 
whom they request the Managers of the "Nlitive 
College, to regard ns (he organ and rci n “-eutative 
if the General Committee 

"It is expected that snv ti i onimend ition 
proceed ng from the General Committie relative to 
the conduct of the Institution ns txprtssed llitourh 
the Acting Visitoi will meet with the foneiirifn-e 
'f the Manageis of the "Vidyalavia unless snfTuint 
Hasona can be mibmittod m wilting for declining 
i(h concurrence ” 

The yenue of the Hindu College was changed (i 
* f’hitporc Rond in September 1824 at the monthlj 
’ il of Rs 300 According to (he picvious arrange- 
. Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson became a member 
'le Hindu College Managing Committee Wc find 
I designated as "Yice-President and taking at live 
pit t m the deliberations of the Committee for the 


first time on 11th October 1824 The Hindu College 
had been a full-fledged free institution since January 
1819 In 1S24, paving Mholais were being admitted. 
It w IS at the fag-end of this vcai that a controversy 
wis sliitfd betwien the Hindu Collrge Managing 
Commi1li( and the (nliutlx Si hool fiorKty over the 
dismi stI of a Soiietv s stiidint for iirrgular atten- 
dina Ihis, hnwevei, vv is qiiuklv set it rest, and 
Divid Ilurc Suiiermtiudint ol the botutv’b scholars, 
vv Is t iktn on the Man igmg tommiitce 

VII 

With Di H n "Wbl'on m late 1824 and David 
H in m the middli of 1S2.> on the Managing 
( (imniitttr, till Hindu ( olli gi miifhrd towards pro- 
g I s in sp te of (crfun rcvei is and stt-back,s in the 
(mm 111 s] heie Ihi first pubhi iximmation of the 
Hindu Colligr studenls n., fn u u is on rifoid, was 
Irld oil 22iid Tiiumv 1825 15i idi s J H Hirington 
nd H II Wil on main Euiorcan and Indian 
fi lids of ediH uioii ilti ndi 1 tlu fimcl on Mcn- 

I iiiou siudints wire givin pii/es It \\ is u uiis 

II t n., till! Tvishikinta Ciho il son of Kihkanta 

t 1 (I il if I'liukiilih, dointfil tvv nt\ thousmd rupees 
fi r 1 '1 d vilo]mint tf (lit Colli gr The =01111 was 
i'll 1 n tl I hinds ot tJie Citnei il Committee 

M D Puss (ommciiecd his kituies on 6th July 
1821 S iiior siudmts of the Cnlhge attended them 
11(1 gave pioofs of then arqiiaintancc with 

til fl siib (its In (Ik two entifiijtes warded 

II ] tiviK on Sth Match and Vlh .Tulv 1825, this 

II in vv w pull iilirly nolfd In the thud it was 
1 ih llv stitul th t hi CTIeramba "Vitb Thakoor) 

las 11111 d some Inovvlidge of the nidiments of 

1 II ( nd il it Ilf illmltd (hi liitures on Fxperi- 

iiiutil Phlosi)lv dilviifd hv Ml Ross dunng the 
vvl I of thf '11 t peiiod ’ 

Rv IS25 (hf Hindu Colkgt S hool a.s it waa 
SI mi tunes nllid w is divided into tin clai ^es, four 
ui iiri nd vix ovvir On tin est iblisliraent weio only 
foui 11 ifhfis who tuight the iippci clis-scs The lower 
s V. vvri 1 Iiuid m cl uge of momlois, students of the 

III Id <Hss( wio taug't tliLii voiingtr brellucn at 
nil mi mu IV k Thin studies writ llieubv not a little 
luni ud Til .8 itnee-t( iihn w is outside this c=ta- 
bhhnunt Tu inret ng of (hi Mvna/ng Committee, 
hi Id on (>1h .Tune 1825, on whuh wc fiud Du id Haie 
fill till hi i time ilisiiissed how the sv-tim of instruc¬ 
tion C( lid bi iinpmved, and thiashod out a detailed 
SI 111 111 This would irquiio wmii additional expen- 
ditim for whiii the Committee proposed to appioaeh 
the (< nci 1 roiumittie Impiovimcnt m instiuetion 
vv Is siiinllv mooted by Wilson m his report to thf 
Cum ill Coniimttie in Jimuniv 1825 Wilson ako took 
upon lull I If the lask of cairvmg out reforms m the 
mu mil ninigimint of the College in his capacity 
as a ‘"Visitoi ’ Houis of study were increased from 
four to seven, regularity in attendance was enforced, 
and stri t discipline introduced. The course of studies 
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334 

was also widened within cemm limits He recom¬ 
mended for the appointment of a teacher of Mathe¬ 
matics, which subject was very mucii neglected m the 
College 

The Managing ComniiKee re'iohed it the above 
meeting to appoint peimnnent inomtois from amongst 
the proficient students of jhr College, beeause they 
thought it ‘to be ittcnded with mm\ obMous adian- 
tages if it should be found possblc to rear useful 
assistant te uhtis from amongst the nilivts them¬ 
selves By this new airangenunt the College would 
be able to teach three hundied scholars, who belonged 
to three eategoiies Foundition (fee) sthohrs. School 
Society’s bo\s and jiaying students These lefoims 
effeCed a muked improecraenf in the edue ition of 
thespbolirs ind Dr tV il=on, we find, re port f i\ ourahly 
on the subject m 1827 

iliere was also effected some i idieal change in 
the eariculiim of studies in eirly 1820 \t its meeting 
on 24th Febiuary 1826, the Managing Committee 
resolved 

“Th it the free boys and S ( boys of the 
thr'e fiisi lasses iiii\ learn Smsk'-il inste id of 

Per an if they wrh 

“Thit the fiee bo\ ind S f hoe of sH the 
rliBCfq hr low the 3id is fir is fl 8th he obliged 
to snide Be ngali 

'That the iitirndan e of hr jay holan on 

- O 


either of the claascs, Bengali, Persian or Sanskrit, 
bp legulated by the wishes of their parents. 

“That a Sanskrit class be formcei of the fol¬ 
lowing lads if they wish Knshnamohun, Ganga- 
kant Pattak, Badnn Chandra Ghost, Nasiram 
Mitra 

‘That the Bengali Grimmai be substituted foi 
the Mugdlnbodha in the Bengali class ’ 
r ranees of I'u College stood at a \eiy low ebb 
owing to the fall of Messis Joseph Biiretto & Sons 
111 e im ]82>, with whom the sum of sixty thousand 
rupees had been (hiiosited Some liandsome donations 
hid been nifde m faiour of the College, to the 
ainoiin of a lal 1 of lujiees di iing this ‘fssion, b\ 
Tlaj i Budy math Tt n B ishikanta (ihosil and Raja 
T] iimatl Ray Bui is fli(-.( weie endowment funds 
placed in the • ituK of the Goyerninent and 
ri marked for difuutf i u jk th Minigng Com 
miltei of til < oPi t' onid nit deriyc lUy bmifit 

fiom this '•01 n( lo nut it'- eliy-1o-di\ necd^ Thi 
(■enen Comniitlce of Ihibli In tnution < urn to ‘ 
le'' Ilf bu* Willi incTcising suieiyjsion iiiel eontiol 
e\ei its ifl iis lli( 11 ndii C olli gi inteied into i ni yv 
iiui IS j1 win yl n it ociiijud the iii w building 
i1i>n.e y lUi ili (< leinniinl Smsknt folhgi o 

If Miv 1826* 

Ml ijh I i il WsT" 1 Itt, .1 1~ II I 

Nt I f ( n I J r It 


REFLECTIONS ON MODERN INDIAN PAINTING 

By 0 r G4NG0LY 


To make even a short survey and summary appraisal of 
Modem Indian Painting it is necessary to indicate the 
rhronologinl limits and the inphcitions rf ihc phi ise 
Modern Ait It is when mediaevil ait terminates and 
expires that modern art comes into existence by 
discarding all marks of mediaevalism that i8 to say 
by rejecting timeworn and traditional eonventiono nf 
forms by discarding old-world types and lerhniqueg 
which for eenturies bad dominated the ideals and 
methods of mediaeval art The period of extension 
and continuity of the mediaeial manners has viried 
in different countries arcording to the peculiar 
circumstances and historical reasons governing each 
country Thus, in Fneland the mpdia'>val era was 
followed by the productions of the Victorian era more 
or less marked by modem tendencies and ideals In 
India the mediaeval era and its older outlook and methods 
of art hayp continued to a much later lime almost 
touching the heainning of the l*)th eenturv In Indian 
Painting the older era ended about the year 1830 wrth 
the death of Molaram, the last representative of the 
Kangra School (Gharwal Branch), which itself was the 
last phase of mediaeval era in pictorial art. By the 


middle of the 19fh century European ideas had begii 
to penetrate and influence Indian culture in its mat 
phases This contact with European ideas b*ought abf 
a modem outlook in literature as well as in th“ vis il 
aits And the importation of largi si/ eaiivsses pain' 
in oil brought in a temptation to the Indian paint 
to try and imitate the realistic and naturalistic meth ' 
of European Painting and to discard the flat, shadowlf » 
and disnropoifionatc conventions of Indian nielho Is ^ j 
the mediaeval times which still lingered here and th ff i 
in remote corners of India The most succes J 
imitator of the naturalistic manners of EuropisB 
technique was Raja Ravi Varma, who brought ah 
a new era by illustrating the themes from the Ind 
epics by a vivid naturalism, correct and proportioi 
anatomy, and a new manner of treating lights 
shadows borrowed from the paintings of the Eurot 
studios He never attempted to enrich Indian mill ''• 
of painting by adapting or assimilating his elcm ’>l* 
from European manners of painting He totally ign 
the language of Indian pictorial art and totally adi 
B foreign language with oS its stylistic tridts 
techniques. Bengal had also her European unit to<< 
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vrho came after the establishment of the Government 
bctiool of Art m Calcutta, who took then lesshns from 
the new iiuhijol of Art m which ihi an ol |)auuiu„ Jioii 
living models, studies of actual costumes, and drawing 
Jive human types and natural contrasts of hghts and 
nhadows were taught These Anglo-Bengali paipters 
began to interpiet the stones of Indian mythologies in 
the new realistic technique they learnt from their 
Lurooean teachers in the Govetnmea* School of Art 

llicii prodiutioiis itpioduKil in iiu i i l lui lull i ij i 

became famous us the picluics ol the Bow Bazai An 
Studio” and decorated the rooms of pro'-pcious Bengali 
/craindars and merchants Ihc quahty of these 

jiioducuons was •Miuicwhat qual to, jui poor m colour 
laluis in coin|i in ui witli ilu vvi iK m > i i 1 > \ i 

Jhf superiiciaily attiaclive pictuLc^ of Ran \arma 
with thtir thiatiica’ ’icrocs and luioims in their 

irtifuial posts and ^.istuns conliuucd loi a long Unic 
(I govern the tastvs of tht Indian pcojile m then popuiai 
iiid sintiminial apjM al 'nd his mi thuds ol u di lio 
ad nil oii{.iuups iipit SI ntation of supti limiua typ s 
nil sapcruutural iinsodcs of our national ipi s vvnt 
mtmul d in AXisitin ind a by tin tuUints ol the hir 
I J School of Vrt opmed about the ycai IBtio luc 
'school ot iVrt liKthods, lollovving the path- of t - oiaaii 
iituraustic techniques, was typiially illuBtiatcu in 

In Jalci works of Visvaiutu Mahauev D* utandhai, 
Idliiilid Maiallii aili-l wiiii I’l in In ii 

i|iio\tments in the illusliatuns ol Indian iiiyIli< logical 
lies, paiiirularly m the bickpiound scciicrics and 

iliittctural iraintwork, luuuy details ut whivh and of 

Munits and jtwtlltry were borrowtd Ironi llit wail- 
I linings of Ajanta But in tlie mtauiiine, people were 
llmg tired ol thesi rtalislie preseniutiuiis of the i leal 
I romantic themes of Indian inythuluc.y and a new 
lemient was usheied in by Dr Abanindianath 
-oie, a nephew of the Poet Ruhiiulianatii Lid ii\ 
i B Havtll, Abanmdraiiath disiovtied tlu lanc,uigt 

Indian art, the old pieionui native dialtct oi India 
1 ing collected sonic masterpieces of Rajput and 
'' lull paintings^ Abanindianath di-eovertd tlu ilueads 
I' ilu old idiom of Indian painung ind lx f iin I iliii 
d oln language was not dead, but was capable tf 
1 1 ' used as a living language of Indian painting to 

in ijiret the thoughts and ideas of modern times His 
tings were designed as an oiganised protest against 
ile ign influences and as a passionate plea for artistic 
I ssion through indigenous forms, a plea for the 

'■ of the old vernacular Art of India as the medium 

I" I truly iVjational Art He come as a rebel against 

til donunation ol the Western standards of art arm 
“ in able demonsiraloi and interpreter of the fines" 

C > nts of indigenous Indian paint ng X-- i u i -t 

1 ri putation was built in a day when in 1914 his 
, ® were ^hibited in Paris, where the famous 
and connoisseurs of Europe gathered to heap on 
oiks of Tagore a unanimous verdict of warm and 
*' nt tributes. It was not only a uiumpU of 


Abanindianath but a triumph of the ideals and 
standards of Indian painting. Tagore soon broogiu 
up and tiaincd a brilliant group of disciplea and 
followtrs to help him develop the growth of this new 
movement of Indian pointing with a new national and 
spiiituol outlook absent in the works of Ravi Varma 
Ol Dhurondliai and ooii this new imiv"i int spiead oR 
over India and broke the back of European imitation 
in modern Indian painting For the last few years 

some etities have attempted to discount the merits ot 
the works ot lagorc on the wrong charge that lagoie 
has been a itvivalisl ut old traditions ignoring the 
vlii lands ol the new OeC eiemandmg new and fresh 

methods ot exjiressioii and asking lor lepresentalions of 
ichls and happenings of dad) life in which old 

mylliulugy has uu place But it is a mistake to suppose 
hat ia„uit has heeu a levivahst oi champion lor a 

leiuin to the past lie has gatheied lessons not only 
tom Indian, Japanese and Cliintse masterpieces but in 
a liee and teleelie spiiit derived valuable Itssous from 
the iiitlhods of Euioptan pamtmg, and he introduced 
111 his productions methods of European compositions 
ol ]i(loiidl alt and Western ways ol space eompOsUiuos, 
IMrjMeiivv, and new usCs of hohts and shadows absent 
in liidiiu pietoiial eomtiuiuns Ihc modern protest 
Jc,aiiist the illustrations of Old Indian mythologies la 
a fadaeiuus and arbitrary piotcsl. for li we realize 

that hevuud the uailow eireumleitnee of about ten per 
eeui el Liic-iish-eilueatcd Indians the majoiity of the 
bid in p [ I ue 111 - -ml I I ' (imi > (lung and 

adheud to then lehcious bibifs and aie steadfast in 
till. 11 devouon to the kguids of Radba and Krishna, 
bhiva aud Paivati, which still continue to embody and 
'iluniiluti tlx -jiiitual eulluie and ithciuus behefs of 
the niliLty pel etiu ol ihi Indian population The 

-piinuil luidB of this major portion ol the Indian 
I I'l 1 in only hi nut tluou,;ii tlu pictorial visualization 
jf old mytholopieal hnCnds and the great systems of 
rtlirioas btlnfs and doi Lriue« the second phase of 

inodeiu liidi’n laintin^ is leprisinlid by the works of 
onolhit B( li puntr ‘•till living Jamim Roy, who 
sjniialvul in the fv.i)lo>laUou and development of the 
lan,,ua_e oi tlu old 1 oik \rt of Bineal He studied 
(uilully tlx 11 MV I 1 ,. III < 111 111 im I / I luiiiiini'- 

the products of the Bingal paluas, the successors of 

the villagt jaintd- of mediavel times, deriving kis 

in-piiation fiom the collect ion of old Bengali preture- 

sirolls made ay the late Guiu baday Dutt This new 

t\j)onent of old Bengali folk art has succeeded in 

putting hie and spuit into an obsolete language and 

to revive it in a newly njuvenated foim and a new 
power of expression which could api'eal to the modem 
mind. But his stoek-in trade is vciy limited, bemg 
confined to a few types of Gopmis, 'iashodas and cow- 
Itiid bovs (opud and deiivfd fi )m the den rations of 
the old ritual and processional cars of Bengal folk 
rchgion. 

An inherent defect and incapacity in this modem 
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endeavour to resusciate the forms and formu'as of old 
folk painting is the Bophisticated and artificial city- 

life of most of our modern practiBing artists who 
pretend to roj'uvenate folk art by trying to recapture 
the elusive folk nund which most o) our ai lists hav<' 
left in their native villages many years back many 
miles behind. Indeed, it is one of the standing jokes 
of some of the aitisis in Calcutta that these new 
exponents of old Bengali folk art have been incessantly 
manufacturing “Folk Art” from their ieitile factories 
in the heart and hubbub of the city of Calcutta. 

The third ])hase of Modern An in Bengal is the 

activities of a group of young artists in Calcutta, who 

grouped themselves undei the label of the “Calcutta 

Group” and began to paint pictures in frankly European 
techniques, borrowing their methods and *nauueiisms 
from the Modernists of Paris and London r'^pudiating 
not only the claims of native Indian pictoiial traditions 
championed by Abanindranatb, but also repudiating the 
cheap and literal naturalism of the academic painters of 
the Victorian Era. Their association did not survive 
long and they have now disbanded, each going on hia 
own way without subscribmg to any agreed doctrine 
of art. The late adherents of the Tagore movement 
are very few and are not worthy cxponcnis of iho 
principles of Indian Art discovered and demonstrated 
by Tagore. 

We now come to the most active dynamic section 
of modern painting, the contemporary painters of 
Bombay and Delhi. The Bombay Croup, though not 
knit together by the ties of an agreed creed of Art, 
consist of independent individuals all having their 
gaze fixed on the lessons to be derived from the post- 
Impressionists,! Cubists and the Abstract Painters of 
Eiuope. They are united by a common and unquah- 
fied rejection of the native, indigenous language of 
Indian painting, which they believe are useless for 
interpieling n.odem ideas and modem thoughts cropp¬ 
ing up from the dynamic life the modern Indians are 
living to-day. But, with a few exceptions, most of these 
contemporary Indian painters are not in direct touch 
with life, and rarely fraternize with the common people 
or even the rultured and educated groups of modern 
Indian society, so that they receive no social, intellectual 
or spiritual stiinulatioii from the people aiound them 
and live a life in a “vacuum,” shut up in their own 
studios, painfully copying the manners and mannerisms 
of the Modernists of Europe from rcprudjctioiis in 
albums rather tlian from actual originals. Many of 
these contemporary painters pretend that they aie 
utilizing and developing the best elements of Indian 
folk art. But the amusing joke is that except in a 
private collection in Calcutta, now locked up and 


inaccessible to students, there is no collection of Indian 
folk pamting in any museums in India, private or 
public. The early Guzerati paintings and tbe pumitive 
Raglni masterpieces of Rajasthan could indeed provide 
valuable lessons to our contemporary experimentalists, 
but no example ol Ragini “primitives” can be seen in 
any public museum in India, and of early Guzerati 
folk painting only a few stray copies are to be seen in 
one or two museums and are never studied by our 

hviiig pamteis. Evei since Gauguin and Picasso began 
to call attention to the dyuaiiuc quahtics of Primitive 
Art and of Negro Sculpture and Polynesian Art of the 
East, It has been the fashion with many ol our imitators 
of Ehrofiean mudemistic painters to talk ghbly about the 

qualities of lulk ait and u£ tlic masterpieces ol 

l>iiiuitive art. But it is nulhiug but a hollow pretension, 
as our Mudernnists, excepting Jaminy Roy, have never 
studied 111 originals the folk art of any culture-areas 
of India. Ihere arc gicater upporlunuies to Eiiiopejia 
at lists to study the actual masterpieces ol Negro and 
Polynesian Ait in some oi the European museums. But 
no suih u]i]>uituuiiy exists in any Indian museum to 
sludj at iiist-liaiid lypical ivaiiiplis of ihi folk 
paintings oi India, bo that the claims of our 

c onimq oiaiy artists tlu^ tliey an assimilating ainl 

d< vcluping the ttadilions of Indian folk art ar^ at 
best, naive and childish illusions. Any contemporary 
artist who attempts to free himself fiom the fetters ol 
aiadimic tradition m search for a spontaneous ana 
sincere approach to the subject-mailer of hia studies 
itiusL study at first-hand actual examples of folk painting, 
ai one time cunent in various culture-areas of India. 
Their aim should be not to introduce another kind of 
“isin,” but to get rid of certain modern brands of “isma,” 
liy recovering the spontaniety and the artlessness of 
fulk uit which academic ai lists of Europe have largely 
Just. But wise critics have pointed out tliat tne 
artist of to-day can never capture or recover the 
original nativetc of folk art and can never produce 
iiallv '‘iiiimiiive” works of dynanut quality Art is tin. 
expression of the artist’s mentality, and is inseparnably 
bound up with his whole life, surroundings and history. 
Civilized man cannot unlearn aU that he has leaint, oi 
lid himself of the centuries of science and technical 
knowledge whlth have become an inherent part of his 
nature. Imitating the mere “primitiveness” of primitivi 
art or aping the forms of folk painting is like rejecting 
all modern comforts and modern spiritual and intellec¬ 
tual possessions, and going back to “caves” and t<> 
"skins.” It is not only against all rules of logic, but 
utterly opposed to tue brilliant lessons of huma'i 
history. 
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Books jn the pnn< ij 1 } uropf ui ind Indun 1 mgimgos an? rc\i(Wed m 
The 1/ou n lidiia Hill h m( ws of ill books sent ic tnnol be giuaranteed 
N \\ 1 ij IS piiioili iK school uid college t(\t-book-> ) iniiilikt'i, repnnla ot 
uiign/ai mticlcs iiddris-,(^ (t( not nolle 1(1 11i( rtcpijit ot booku 

I* i\(<1 f )i I \ i( IV i iiol be i tvoow li dgc (1 noi cm mv ciiciiniips rtlaUng 
llci to nvvcicil No cnticirn of li ok-rc\jf\vs ind notirii? is publi^lud 


ENGLISH 

CATALOG! r OF TIIL GI i’TA (K>LI> ( OINS 
IN THL BAA \NA TIOMil) lii/ I) A AU< I nr 
M A , LL B , D Liit , /■’lo/csso; oj Annrnt Ii hnn 
History and CuUu(, Palna Unutrsity Puhlihid by 
the Numiimntu Sonifty nj India, liumhau, i‘>J c 
Foreuo d by Sai/cu luajindra rtyk, Mahauija c* 
Bhaintpu) Pp rh u 4- i/ji 48 platis Pn c A’j> h 

1 he atPfdentil fiucl of a homd of (oiiti i. 11 
toiiK bv some villigcrs m flu villi^ ot N i(,l i Chi h 
(“even miles souih-c isi of Bivmx in the f nm i 
Bhnri t]jiir Stile of Ri|il' in) in Iininiv FMO i 
as thr iiiilhor of tliK sloluK vvork righ'K jhseive 
“the most spnsniionil niiniisniatic diseovcn i fn 
made in fjit hi forv f Incliin n hieologv flu 
hoard eon ists of 1821 coia-. (out of a totil of nc'vnv 
2100 pi(yes) wheh were' re ovciccl from the nn hli in 
of the villagers bv the re iloiis c’fToits of I! II the 
Maharaja of Bharatpur to wliosc enhghte led genero- 
aity the' public ilion of thw woik likewi.se is du In 
this Miinptuons \olumr the* whole colleetion las bee'll 
dtsrribed bv the author with siieh thormigl in ss ind 
Rarning n.s to make' it an inilisptnsibh' book of 
refe'rtncc for all students of the Gupta, ywriod of oiii 
histori The work eonsists of in Tntrodue hon (1% 
pages), tho cataloguo proper (314 jiig s), a shoit 
aketch of figuies on the eoins m illiisti ition of the 
postiime's, furniturr ind wi ipoii' (7 pages) and 8 
Appindicrs (41 page's) inehiding i Bil liognphv, a 
genoalogiea! and phrono’ogi al table of the Guj 1 1 

Fmperors, an Index of tvpos and motifs, m Index of 
avinbols and a geniiil Index Of the 4S jlil ^ 

enrie'hing this woik no loss than 32 (ilhiliitiig 410 
eoins of the hoard) worei prepaieel in Fngl tnel Iv tie’ 
follotxpe proeTss ana thr> innaining 16 (ilhisti iting 
the> toin-legonds, the eosliinips, fii niture i id we ijions 
and the' s\mbols) we're pniiiicd fiom spe 11 | eh iw 
mgs The' Introdiietion eontiiiis inter aha i genenl 
areount of the’ histoiv of the ehiustv ind a lomiin- 
hensive as well as up-to-date stiuU of (eiiiti niitiii'- 
matirs (with a tonipletn aoeoiml of the* diffe' int eoiii- 
tvpps and their variolirs as we'll ns tlu melrolopv, 
imlatographv and symbols of thp coins) The e u iloj le 
IS a well documentsd roeotd of all the eons of llis 
collcetion after their weight and size and the de'sein- 
tions of their obverse and reverse The' schetion eif 
f’oins for the plates has been made eircfullv so as to 
illustiato fully the rire types as ■Well is the com 
legends, the individual royal portrait^ the pee uliarities 
of dress, coiffure and so forth Ihe authoi’s pams- 
^king researeh hasdod to the discovery of some new 
Inipenal Gupta coin-types and their vanities (ineluel- 
ing one type of Chandragupta II and five of Kummu 

10 
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guptii I) inel sonic new jineti il he mist le ties on tha 
(oiu-le ge lids 

We ])ioj)o-3r to mikt a few lemiik- In disouiiS- 
mg lilt polilim ol Rimigiiita (the ilkged brother 
uni jnideee^^oi of Chinehagupla II ne oieling to the 
(videnie of some suiviving Irigmeuls ot a lost 
^mskiit di itna) the luthor conviiiciiiglv states tho case 
agiin>t his hidoncetj Ncverthek'ii the author ends 
tv idjudging him to be such i liisterieil figure, as to 
lies ive i pi lie wdii an iipioximiti leign-pinod 
( 370-7') V D ) in his dvnistx In toix of the 

bill in el (ill] t IS \mong his ugununts m siiiiport 

of the stoiv of Chiiiehagujta II s seizure of the 
thioiie iftii Jh brothers nurder Ito which referonee 
IS mule in the frigiiients of tho lo-l Sinki t diama 
abeni meutonid) there is one which i.-, open to 
sen UK ritiii m M irriugc with an cldei brother's 
widow we irc told (Introduction jip xxiv and lotvi) 
w IS jemiitteel bv D'larmasastri writers and was the 
eiiin 1 ' eu^te)m Both the e slatomonfs aio unsup- 
] elited bv aiiv reference ii 1 iii iii tiiilh eontraiv to 
fa t AnioRg minor slij ^ wl have noli eel that the 

proper nime Purugujita Ills been inv inabh trans- 

liiei itoel with a shoii u iittiehod to the k'tlei p 

We cannot eemelude without observing that th» 
viluilile woijv do s ns much viodit to the authoi’s 
se luiliiisliip K hoiinui lo his genrious and enlightened 
IHiuelv patron 

IT N GHPSHAt 

HTTOIIIST MLDITVIION By Mns G Con ■■ 
t nil Ii>un\hiiy With a foi^uo 1 by Dr W Y 
fiat II eat* Piihhihrd by Ivzac & Company Ltd, 

'i< Gual B rll 8erce( London, W C I Pp 167 

P i i (loth-hound Rs 6 

It IS an xeillmt liinilbook on the Buddhist 

method of ineehlition eviiient in the Southern School 
Ol Hmivini niielilhism It eontiins m i imtslu 11 the 
theoiv iriii jmetieo of Buddhist nieddition and k 
siirinllv me int for Westcmeis The nitheiiess, who 
is (he Pirsielent ol Tes \nns Du Bouddhisme Pans, 

IS lioth I seliolai ind a follower of Buddhism The first 
Aiuirum edition of this interesting took aiiiu are,d in 
IWi Dr Ev ins-W tntz, who is i eikhrited authontv 
on Buddhi t mvstiei'm, de ils with tin science of 

Budelhist meditation m a ven v ihnhli foreword and 
iighth icmiiks therein tint mrditition is the loyal 
highwav te mills unde isl Hiding of hiinselt—of the 
mnumerabl'' Ivarmie pieelile etious resulting m mental 
impulses and aitioms boUi good and evil anil of the , 
whole of -vensuous being in the imnv worlds of the 
iiansara or,Universe of Life’s dominion 

The look under review is divided into two parts, 
the firet part containing the theorv of meditation and 










ttriB second part the practice of it. la the first 
put, general outline, essential ideasi, concentration, 
character, classical subjects of meditation and other 
subjects of meditation suitable for occidental students 
and Janas are clearly dealt with. In tJie second 
part, practical instructions for posture, respiration, 
four divine states, four fundamentals of attontiven^ 
and other pertinent matters are discussed. A biblio¬ 
graphy of about twenty books on the subject and a 
glossary of Pali terms are appended. Buddhet pas¬ 
tures and brealhinx exorcises are very similar to 
those of Hindu Yoga found in the classical works of 
Patanjali and others. Southern Buddhl'im prescTibes 
attentive observation of respiration called technically 
in Pali Anapana Sati. It is akin to preliminary 
practices of Hindu I'ranayama and is considered of 
greatest importance in the practice of meditation. 
Most probably Buddhist and Hindu Yoga were 
parallelly developed. 

A resume of the eight stages of Buddhi.sl Yoga 
is also given. Any one can practise this method and 
experience its wonderful effect on mind and body. In 
the first stage of Anapana Sati, the inhaled and ex¬ 
haled breaths arc to be counted and in the second 
one has to be aware that breathing Ls taking place; 
but without paying particular attention to it. 'Fhus 
one stage after another has to be gradually ma.sterod 
till the mind becomes extremely one-pointed and 
trance is attained. 

The chapter on meditation upon Self will appear 
strange to the Hindu renders. The Tlieravadi Bud¬ 
dhists do not believe in a Self or a God. Hence, their 
meditation is aimed at realizing that Self h!»s no 
subistanee but is a constant flux like the stream of a 
river. Whatever their philosophical standpoint may 
be, profound meditation is sure to reveal the true 
nature of man and grant him la.sting pcace,Jhat is not 
available anywhere in the phenomenal world. 

The more such books are circulated in the West¬ 
ern hemisphere, the more peaceful will be their in¬ 
dividual and collecitive life. Such a book is sure to 
serve as an antidote to the increasing war-cnize of 
the Westemera and make room for peace in homo- 
and society. 

SWAMI jAr.ADISWARANAN'nA 

THE YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO (Part Seven) : 
By Nolini Kanta Gupta. First Edition. March, 1955. 
Puiilished by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
Pages m. D.C. 1/16. Rs. 2-S. 

The writings included in this volume are based on 
talks ipven by the Mother to the young children of Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. Yoga, acionlmg to 
Sri Aurobindo, enables the human being to attain to a 
consciousness higher than mind. From that standpoint 
these talks are simple and at the same time very 
elevating, awakening the spiritual consciousness in. 
children. We recommend the book to the guardians 
and the teachers and also recommand that these talks 
may be repeated by them to the children under their 
care. The publishers should have named the book “The 
Yoga of Sri Aurobindo (for the spiritual education of 
children) . 

Sati Kumab CuATriaiJi 

THE TROJAN HORSE: Pvblinhcd by Ihr Soewty 
of Defence of Freedom in A-tta, 12, Chowringh-ve 
'Square, Calcutta-1. Pp. 120. Price eight annas. 

This is a study of (ho organisation, mqlhods and 
objeotivea of the Communist parties. The book is 
divided into three parts and thirteen chapters giving 


a description of the personnel and underground acti¬ 
vities of the party and its new work throughout 
different countries of the world. At the present 
moment the party seems to have changed its tactics 
in India following the changed policy of Soviet 
Ru.'^ia. It IS still to be seen to what extent the 
“eo-existenee” principle is .‘»ucc<;.ssful in modern 
diplomacy although it has allegiance of almost all 
A.sian and African counlrio.f including Russia and 
Yiigo.slavia, 

THE SOVIET PRISON HOUSE OF NATION¬ 
ALITIES ■ Pnblvitud from 12, Chowiinghrc Square, 
Calculla-I. Pp. 226. Pric.e Re. 1. 

This Is an oxhnustivf. do.scription of the Soviet 
experiments in solving the mullinational, racial and 
language questions of IT S.S.R. The su})jnct.s dis- 
eussed in the book are- Russian Revolution, Colonisa¬ 
tion, Ru,ssific.a(ion, Great Russian Chaiivini-’in, Back- 
ground.s—theoretical, historical and coastitntional, and 
Oppressed Nations, Soviet treatment of minorities is 
described in detail m Central .A.sia. Trans-Caiimsia, 
North Caucasia; .Tew.s .and Moncols and Muslim 
minorities are dealt with in an iiitf-resting manner. East¬ 
ern European States under the domination of Soviet 
Russia repre.sent Russian Imiieriat exp.snsion in the 
We.s(., Tile exiiansion of the Soiiet is a menaee to the 
freedom of (be world. It. i.s the «ame as the exiian-ion 
of European Impenali.^tie Colonv-afion in .)♦ ta. .Afraai 
and other parts of tlie world. In the liands of the 
Soviet, Imponalism has (akin a new .shaiie which 
all frcodoni-Iov'ing yicople should rcMst. The reader- 
wishing to know about the minor working of the 
Ru.s.sian administration will find thi.s book informative 

A. B Dtttta 

CHANGE OF HEART: Bi/ Harold. A. Khren>.- 
pergrr. Y. M. C. A. Publl.dm/g Iloa.'<e. Calcutta, 
mi,. Pp. 163. Price Rs. 2. 

This short, incoasequenflal 'novel i.s l;uilt arourni 
a callow youth from Bihar w'ho comes down to 
Calcutta in .search of a living. 'Ihia he finds, but. Oie 
is soon enmeshed in the leritaele.s of Communis* 
(onspiralors and is almost on the imint, of bemg 
bowled over into the vortex of a vicious and putrid 
polil'ieal system. At this ju*niclure appears a friend, n 
Muslim who Is a follower of Vinolia Bhav(> twhoiu 
the author enthiisia.stically, but rather (actle.s.sly calls 
“this new Gandhi’’). This friend talks (he hevvihh'red 
youth from Bihar out of lii,s halflutkeil and fatuou.s 
dreams of a ’(’ommunlstic paradise and the boy uKi- 
matel.v accejils the ideology of Bhudan as the onlv 
pa*aa.f,ea for India’s various ills. There is also n 
.slender romantic vein, but that has no bearing on 
the main story. 

Even a casual glance through the book would, 
show that Mr. Ehrensiierger’.s I'iiree vears ;in Indi' 
have stood him in good stead. His ])ieture of life in 
Calcutta immediately before and after the first genemi 
election has an authentic ring, as also the well-known 
infiltration techniques of the Communist saboteur^ 
t!he anatomy of aJn Indian mob (pp. 10-11) or tl"' 
Scene at a busy railway station (p. 81). 

But there is another, only more purposeful sid.e 
to all that Mr. Ehrensporger has to tell us. He i’* 
anxiou.s to praise Christianity as the only religion 
that, Is ictapable of deliveri'n'; the good.s. It w.as tin- 
anxiety and thii mission that prortipted Mr. Ebrcn- 
sperger to collect a Hindu, a Muslim, a Buddhist and 
a Christian for hia prinicipal riharacters. The inevi- 
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table moral is sought to be rubbed m rather erudely whatever comer of the earth it came, he waa neverthe- 
whm the author majces the Muslim Bhudan worker to le^ keenly conscious of his country's culture and 
«iav “Ihe fdt for some time that Christianity was tradition and considered it huj duty to uphold them 
ideallv the religion to givi mon the impetus foi the m llieir full dignity and majesty 
(lihuclin) riiovfiiKnt ’’ (j) 94) This z( il hnds The volume under review comprises all the works 
(\prr^sion more ron-jiKiiousb m what may la <tillcfl of Hunkiin Chandra excrjit his novels It is divided 
‘llip Bam ftingh iiii’dint' (pf) 47-52) Rim Singh mto hvi sections the fiivt includes his humorous and 
IS a big-timr ‘c.au t iipinlci’ m the cilhgi, h crifth- ‘<itirical works, the second, misTellaneoi* short essays; 
man of a ritaer superior ordci Anothci (sipintci the third, rathei comprehensive treatises on religion 
a Cliristiai—conics to 1 n i to him bfttti iricthjds "“nd philosophy, the fourth, introductions to others’ 


for’'s irido but Rim ■siiigli not wishing to hm iny 
Iriak with I ‘sudra (i-. Mi Ihicti pcigci jniU P) 
voik-> hiinsilf lip into i rigc ind stnkc'- t*< Oh isliati 
( it)intu with (I pi ink snd i bliKliiiL v onud leoultt 
lh( pom wronged (ii])(nl(i docs not iclilnli Jjut 
gets hold of “,i white mill i ni-siorur\ Sihib’ 

fiom inothir di'-l int vilUgi to ronif ovir md gi\c 
Inin 'ornc o ntnicnt fot tli son on the liink winre 
he hid been stunk b\ the jilinl (p 'i()) Rim 
'^ingli howiver ^ nl mnliK (onvin cd of hi nii- 
likt and “the fiuil di\ of real tiininpl 'omes when 
*hf ruing Hindu i ks ill Ihi fhiistiin mrri ntrrs of 
Ins villigi t \ic I In I m inv Christian c itj ntus m 
Itub i 1 vilhge*-’) to t , ml donifis onii hid foi a 
hoc' 1 f i]oth(i !■- IS (oniphti win II pist In fore 
I I d i'll R I'in ‘'High niikis i gift of hi' hoi s( foi 
hurc and gui u tli j irling l^(■^s^cl I like s 
I gion II t woik In f Ilf It lull \ m woik K(<]) 
t at w iV 

U< I nr u thing ig in i honr st ind '* iig (- 
hn iiil pio'ihli/iig Ktuiius 111 tl N iif( and 
lb'll (oniitri of out' I it Mi Thnnsjeign if 
h nl\ on (ontruMisil g omul vhcu In sim Ls 
I 116) (it whit 1 iliink^ is tin nsnil kind of 

Mlitionshi] (oiii'iion li'wirn bo\s ind gnis of 

bid a that stciK ghints nt'nr thin gnrs tlnm and 
unr^ in i,]( iiii i ot giiih Ihil nukis ii h look 
nd gisliiK 1 iM , ffiliiig of wimgni' Ilnic iie 
ilso othci pitfilh Ihf hni/ia wlinh Mi riirrns- 
figirs hrio rules it p ]K) is iinkiiow’'i in ( ilriitta 
'f the 20th fcnluu hiniigon it ji 112 k also a 
triingf mistikf fm t! r ■-ubiiibiii and will-known 
'll goic 

R\mis[i K CiiiOsiivL 

BCNC.ALl 

I'WKIM R\(IIVNMt\Il Jhii II tls.'ns md 
>'*fi wilting ( \ (ft lun 1 1' III Snwi ml 

2-1 f /!/)(, ( nt dm Rond, ('nli illii-‘l Puu U'- 12S. 

Ill hi field of litii iiv (ssios, no It-s tliiii of nin (Is, 
Ihnkiiii Cliandi I it oni e a I'loueei md i siipitnu 
"ist In Ills ijipiic alien ol poi tn hi iMinis a 
h siiisitui -old, uni in his dis.'eitalion' on si n m i, 

1 1 loiv, ilkologv, plulosojibv md pollin' we gt' •-me 
'Mile nr 1 of a higiih lUir Hr e tu il mind V woiieit ifulh 
'iisilili ginius he has not vet birn 'iiipasid 1\ ai'i 
‘Ihir Ikiigili wiitri In liiiii, wr lind ttriliNc vision 
idr In side will, anilvlnil fieullv His riiiilitiori too 
' 's haidlv iinv iiiiallel Bipin Clnneln Pal nghllv 
id “Wl on We uael tin works of Bmkim Chmdia 
j 'I I mil o' eoiiiiiM of I subjeet he diil not know oi 
o' a writer—^Inebm oi Furope in—^whoM works he 
''■'s not nejuamted witli ” A lombinuion of silioht- 
iiip, inlilliit and imiginilion is, perlnpi, best to hr 
^•n in Ills Krishjin Chnnfra 'ind to some CKiei't 
^narma Tnttwn and Samya Thev ilhisirafc a pro- 
lemud faith m dliarhm, tempi riel In '(unltfic p'Jg- 
aient and a sober aiteinpt to synthesiso the int'udnne 
md spiritual aspcrls of man Easilv us))onsive to all 
“Ohio ideak and liberal enough to accept truth from 


wotks that he edited, along with hf neattered writings 
hitherto unpublished m book-form and lettp™ anel 
SI hool-tevt-books and hfth, some sketches and versea, 
uutnile compositions and unfinished worki Handy, 
mient, nietly printed and bound it is sure to win the 
fiveaiT of ihi gential readeit, the more so on account 
of its (OiniinralMflv modi rate price Of the two other 
iditiotis available m the market, one is rather too 
lo'lly for the average buvrr and the other, though 
iht ip, does not appear in such an aUrantiive, durable 
form It IS time that wc had various editions of our 
(lissifs to suit the taste and the purse of every 
I lion of our reading publii 

Oni particular attraction of this volume is oer- 
' milv till earrfiillv written intioduction bv its editor 
''n Jogffh Chandra Bagal 4s an honest, fastidioiw, 
' ird-working historian, he is held m estrsm bv our 
M hoi us Bv lollocling all important informationa 
ivin from harellv accisable sources and presenting 
till III 111 a pieciso, compact form, he how fulfilled his 
t I'k 111 i m mne r exjicvcted of him Bankim Chandra’* 
own iifiieneis to his vanoiv woiLs and eontemporary 
O] iDiorus on them piovide intciikting titudv 

D N MooKiaiJBA 
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NEPAU 

BHANUBHAKTAKO RAMAYANA: Annotal.'d 
and Rrvisrd Second Ikiition • EiHUd by Huri/a Bikrtam 
GewaK. Published by Nejmli Bahitya Aimindaa, 
Darjeeling. Card-board horitid. Pp. 300. Prif( Us. 2. 

It is a Nepali version of the great Sanskrit epie, 
the Ramayana, written in Nepali verso by Arharya 
Bhanuhhakta. In the preface. Dr. H. C'. Mookerjee, 
Governor of West Bengal, writes, “Kavi Bhannbhakta 
Adharya’n Raniayana m Nepali witten about 1810 is 
regarded not only as the earliest, but, aecoiding to 
many, up to the present, the only higJ'-irlass speeimcn 
of Nepiali poetry. In adtiition, it is also ^alue^l as a 
scripture.'’ At his ri’quest Wri S. B. Gewal, Head¬ 
master of Ciovernment High School, Daiji-eliug, an old 
pupil of the Governor, carefully and diligentl.v edited 
the present text from an old niamisciipt, noting down 
variations in different l6‘xts. In the Introdiictieu, Hri 
K. M. Mumhi, Governor of TTltar Piadesh, writes 
a brief sketch of the life ,nnd woiks of the aiilhoi and 
shows skilfully the beauties and merits of the Nepali 
vension of the Ramayana, written by t'u' great e,>t 
poet of Nepal. Tlie book is illustratid with fine 
pkittires. The text is jirinled in clear large tytie. The 
book is sure to find a W’lde market among the Nr pahs. 

B K Rum. 

HINDI 

NEPAL KA PUNARJAG.\RAN- By Pnnpviua- 
nanda Panyuli. Garhirali .hiy-bahitya Pnnshnd Tihri. 
Pp. Pticf Us S 

It is a short history of Nepal up to the time of 
iu recent reawakening after a sleep of centuries. The 


geographical, cultural and political aspeote of t*hp 
country, all have been brought into the picture. 

HAMARA RASHTRA-JEEVAl^A ICI PARAM- 
PARA: By IJmakml Keskav Aptr. Bharal Prakashan, 
Nngpvr. Pp. 149. Price. Bs. 2. 

This is a Hindi translation by Rhri N. G. Wase 
of the author’s original, in Marathi It attempt.^ to 
present a picture of Indian culture and polity from 
a point of view which savours, it would seem, more 
of the spirit of resurgence than of the sinrlt of re- 
oriOniation to the ever-expanding vision of Truth. 
For. does not culture iinph an cv er-inlarging, 
historical horieon? 

G M 

GUJARATI 

NANDINI : Pnhhshed by ih( Tnistus of Gomwl 
Krishna Nidhi. Ahmedabad. lUnstmtcd cover 

Pp. 14',. Unimrcd. 

Nnndini. in "whoso nionioiv, ^SV/in^wifr'/'niA'a, 

IS published was the voungi st daughter of Rhriviil P 
G. Shah. M A., B.Sc., (' 1 F , ix-.\(coiin'ant- 
Gineral, Itombny, and Presidirit of lli(> Public Service 
(’oinin'.ssion, Beuiibny, and dud \oung t.Sanivat 
1079-2005). Brought up in » culhned lull orthodox 
family and married happilv. she won tln' n'gaid, by 
her services and ro-oi>enifion, not onlv of her hus¬ 
band's f.'iniilv but of riunuroii. oMki fiend', who 
have all paid their nu'e-el e.f f’lhute' ami ,aelm ritlein 
to her dear drp.artrel snii! I’pivei-, were etffe reel after 
her death whe’re we'll-known Swanie like' Ke elainath.ii 
and other elosp friends praveel feu- rest tei lies- soul 
in heine-n It is a touching lee'oiel and contnbules 
to a elia.sle-ned moeid 

K. M .T 


TO THE YOUTH OE INDIA 

By 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

The object of this publication is to bring within the easy reach of our 
student population a email, cheaply-priced yet representative selection 
of the Swami Vivekananda’s message to the sons and daughters of India. 

Page 168 • • Price Re. 11121- 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELUNGTON LANE. CALCUTTA-13 
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Educational Kcftirm 

A S writes 111 and Culluit 

llu (iniral Ministry of 1 iliK Hiori his sjion^orid a 
schrn t <if riforrii at lli< Si i < ndaiv (oni I iinirs ly ^ta^t 
of ediictilioii throughout tin rountn 1 ar ii rrhing in 
in ph< iiii ns as it is cdui aiioni-.ts and th gtntral 
pulilu, jiailic ul irl) in ’’K < st Bi ni al whin its impiit is 
likijy to hr the htivitst li,i\i natuially lonii to fitl 
dirp ronrirn over thr jdan and ihi way it is hung 
sought to hi inipluiitnti d I lii rhangi s -vnuilihid in 
.ire ihiiost sur to hring^ ahuut a stati of Lonfusion 
in thr rniirt tirhl of liighrr rduialioii and inliad rf 
ifTirtiiig any ajiprrruhlr iniurniiiirnt an hki )i t» 

11 air a sirirs of ihfruult and ioti|hiitid | riihli nis 
U would npntar rathn sti ingi that di'-jiilr wtll- 

poundid riitirisin of tin piopi-.ai from diffi n nt 

• oriipLlini quailirs tin luthonni'- in l in titly 
ill II in mil to pu li It itinnrgl r ilh wliil Miar 1 Hi i ly 
hi tdllrrl unsiiinly haste 

I hr SI hi nil piiipi si s a ilu' yi ir loiii i rl luilii'- 

alur thr coniilttion of thi lliglir ‘■uuidi'y loursi 
'^01 the first Digtir rxiiniin itnui It-- ri am li itiiii in 
Ilf ahnlition of the prrsenl Tntermtdiati courst yyher- 
ivir It rMsls and tagging its luvt m r 1 1 isv w th 

Steondary s( hoi is and tin si i only ii i I ^ yyiil tin 
Digrii eollegi V Thi niw Irii i( i hold tin o In 

forrnr I arr to )»r known ■- h In i s i ond i\ • ti i)K 

mil slLiIints jias ing out of thrin wifi hayr to go iji for a 
llmr yi 1 eoum of sluilirs in 11 Hi „i s In I o i ikin 

hiir first Digni rxaminainn I in si stun liii il il tig 
I piojirisid to III mlroihn I d ill oni fndii m |yvi oi 
time years’ tinif During the ti in ilioinl pitiod 
ixtiiiding ovi I five \t irs or si mm i in in'- will In niidi 
III rirlam srleetrrf upgrailirl sirondary sihoid'- for 

I pining higher sttornlary tkn‘-is fin si to illni with 
j 'In prr-uniyt rsiiy i hisses to hi ii timid iii loll gi 
will replaee the exi'-ting firs* yt n tlnsis m th, Tnlrr- 
'nrdiate eouise Ciaihmlly thi i>n iinini iiy ill s ^ m 

hi eollegi s are to be taken oyi i h\ tin h im iionilrtv 

s herds Tin Intrinirrhale rtilli ts md tin Tolin hiir 
'lisors in the Degirr rolli"is wd] iliiis jdlo„idui .o 

• lit of existence anrf only the hirliu ^i i mil ii hooK 

nl the Degree eollrgrs will h li fi i tin fi ' ' to 

I ni'Part srronrfji’y and eolligiatf nl iralioii rispirliytlv 

This plan nf sn-tall rl trloiiti is 1 isul on 
the reroTiamenclations of the’ Sreonrinx rrltn ilio t 
l^oitinii>ssioTi which subinittcd tls ie|ioii lo tht 
^'oygrnment of India m August, lOSS 

I’hr memoranrluni iiirpand hy lln rmlri 
''hirafion Ministry m this rrgaid an I iirniltteil 
‘•''Uil months ago to eliffueni iiiiiyi rsiio v nnih '-onu 
"Oilifik atioins oj tlit original ri r iiinmirnilalioiis Tin 
hiiii-XIniversity Board as well as tin Crntnl Arlyisorv 
O'ird of Frfueation are rrpoTlr*tl to have endorsi d the 
J'lieinc The conference of Viee-Chanrellois lonveiir^ 

V the Central Ministry of Eldacatioa at New Delhi in 


Januuv last is also said to have approved of it With 
suggestions for sonic rant changes in addition to those 
ulrtady niade m tht Cmlral Education Ministry’s 

inr'iioranduin Whit is 1 owever tuiious in the whole 

affair is tin husli-su'-h pohey the authi r tics have 
lyidcnlly b<'tn lollownrg in so vital a mullrr The public 
liavi had no opporlutiity of knowing fully the scheme as 
oiiginilly set oui in the Ci nlral rduiition Ministry’s 
minioiandum What transpned at I'n \ le t Chanetllor’s 
lonfircner w is not al o published in detail The 
h II lie lln Syiidiiatr and tie Ac idi iii (eiiiifil of the 
t tii\(is|iy of falcutti oil wui nit taki n into full 
I I lull IK I it hast at ihi tarly sugi ol d scitssinn of 
the pioposil I Iter on of iiursi the \ ici Chancellor 
< ah'il 111 inhiriii ] iritiliiig of tin i dui xtionists rif West 
Biiigd lo nquiiiii tin in wifli lln nffi id \ei in of what 
hid t ik II plate at Niw Di lln But that muling was 
tml I pi 11 to the puhliL oi lo tin pttss Repri si nlative 

V mi linn of tia'li i liki ihi MI Inin Fi deration 

if I di I |tioi ll Asuii 1 I'liins and tin West Bengal College 
and I iinir ity reach rs’ \s luiat on hair neycr been 
II il I I fill op 111 I II Apni fion tin intnn'-u mints 

of lln sdiiim de prectduie followed bo far cannot 

III I Illy In rallid dt iinii r ilii 

Tin tmm ar inn nl alysnceJ hy tin sponsors of 
lln pi in 'll Its fiMiiii IS th it II will gi\e the much- 

inedeil pin tied bus to seiondirv education through 
In 1-1 iiiiin nil h in dniul quilit Hive improvement 
ho'h n thi >-p!iii of ueniHrv and hi hi r education 
ft I IS non ml I In n jn mled out tint m (rleat Britain 
lliiii IS ni Ini ti I ill II eoui^p mil m alisenee has 
pi Miiliil wast if,i if tiini without hiinptiing tin progress 
ef lit her idiieitirn There may In •■ome substance 
111 tins eontcntion hut tin rc an otliir weightier 
einsidiritions whnh on all showin*- hive been 
dililnulily igno’fd hv 'ho i who hive fathered the 
sehe me and ate eager to fust it on lln country No 
srnuldf person eli nn s ihi iited for a thorough overhaul 
m lln (ontint iiid tiiiiliii of ediuatinn in independent 
finh I II mil I honivu h done in a way that gives 
dn 1 ' I'l pis dih ho I to nnl i n iti s tin mimmiira 
disloi ition in the pievi Im sil-iip anil it the ■-amp time 
impiovis the s| indiid of idiii ition at all siiges Nothing 
should In ‘loni in tin mu of n forn tint aetually 
(lifoiii's the evi'-tirn Inpe of things And the primary 
euidilion toi laHv jiuiissiyi nnosuns of reform is to 
1 I iki tin l)i_miiiu le tin ri ht point for thing’s well 
hi un art tninu Inlf iloni Ihi proper pl^n for 
iiliionlionil ri form in Indii should nnki the hasp rather 
dim thi ipix of *ln -liuitnre of nine ition the starting 
point Tin Con l<lniton in one of its Directive 
Principles envisages fire and compulsory education for 
ill eliikhui up to 11 years of age in eo'irse nf ten years 
fiom Its (oninnneumnt How ihnl direetion is being 

follow eil vmB lit a)iparint fiom iht fart that dunng 
haP the presrrihed period only about 5 ’’^ of the total 
population of 36 croits were in jinmaiy schools at the 
beginning of the cm rent year The Government’s 
intention m this regard is clear from the decision of a 
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recent conference of the State Ilirectora of Public 
Instruction, convened by the Central Eilueaiion Ministry, 
that primary education, need not bo made compuUory 
as the people have become sulTieienlly education- 
conscious to utilise all available opportunities for beeoming 
literate. This is tlie picture of piimary education. Tli<’ 
state of higher education, quant.uively '-peaking is even 
more <lisappointing. Only 0.3 (ler rent of the total 
population of India ■were holdns of Dcfnecs oi Diplomas 
and 0.1 per cent had education up to llic Tntcrinedintc 
standard, according to the ]%1 ccii'-u'-. The total ntmibei 
of students thioughoiil the (onntrv under instruction in 
all tyjies of riTognUcd ins|ilulien'! weie a little over 
2..'>2 rroies at the b giiinin" of lOTj. This being the 
condition of e'lination in the eoiintiv. after mo’e than 
seven and a half viais of in<li'pendenee, the Government 
should have concentrated its attention on speedy expansion 
of primary education iristejd of d.dtb'ing with h'ghcT 
education in c euten'i iba* i-- Iv >und to nipple lalher 
than strengthen and uiigrade it. 

The practical Idas wliicli ihe sp'Diisoit, of the 
scheme propo-o to give to Sn-oiidarv rducation 
throiirh diver irtettidi) is al'so a nlopian idea 
in the exisltPa siiuiiioii in lh" eotiiitrv. 

In the fi;'-! [dac'- the age at vvbicli students 
in ser( ndiiTj sclio d- aie t>'cp"sed to make 

selections of divei-ifo,] (oiir-c- of -.imliu, js too 

immaluie for that puT[iose. The guardians, who ate 
generallvi unfa'>|iii ir v.il'; the natuie an I p'osjicet of the 
difTeienl fo'U . - of stud cs fr, h, jntiodoeed. will 

praetiiallv b“ ef I'O hi Ip in the malier The pm-'nl 

dearth of trained and expei i.-Tieed psyeliologists- the 
lacuna is not likilv to le- Tcinovcd in coerce of inaiiv 
vears to eome-will make it impossible for the sehools 
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the iffoinnimdatii-’i- o', differini evpeil r .'inmi-'mps 
H(ipointed in the pf l f'o r< port on the Indian Ilnivnsily 
Ediuation end to 'uini'e into and 'iiggust r Kieiision 
and in proven)'nt‘. (f roiver-ilv FdiP'iion in India* 'Ihe 
Calcutta Dniveisiii Comnds-iou ( 1910 ) riroii'ti'cnded 
the Ins'itutioa of lii'f iniedi.ile Colleges :is “iht very 
pivot ’ of ibei) vvlo'e srliClie of II lot 111. S'liell llllei-' 
mediate Colle''es viie ivpielrd to i'lipart a ■.oiind and 
lihrral training 'o the 'iiid tiis. Opiioriunitie, vvoiild b< 
[irovidet! there for ■> ' ■' t|n" tin m lo the need- of industry, 
commerce and agtieuiiure as well as nieditiiie and 
engineerieg in all I's bi.in'hf-. The aim of the Inter¬ 
mediate f>il!e"fs vould he lo ieee| a variep, of needs 
and requirem'nl^ of our ])'•>' by gbing ,i voriitioml 

bias fo iheli foin'es while retaining at the same time 

their value in a 'v‘lem of sound general eihieation as a 
pren.'T.ition fie I’liivoslly <oi7rs(.^. 

The follow Ipe p ir;i''i.si>h fioin the leport of the 

Calcutta T^nivi -itv Comi li sion de'e'ib's verv adtrirablv 
the es enli.'il upalilies of a good education to be imparted 
at Mbe luierniediale Colleges ; 

'’Edre.nion should li" given under conditions 
favourable to the health of the pupils. Their bodies 
should be developed an'i tiainrd by systematic and 

vigorous exercise. Their eyes should be trained to see. 


their ears to hear, with quick and sure discrimination. 
Tlicir sense of beauty should be awakened, and they 
should be taught to express it by music and by movement, 
and through line and colour. Their hands should be 
trained to skilful use. Their will .should be kindled 
by an ideal and hardened by a discipline enjoining self- 
rontiol. They should learn to cxpre>-s themselves accu¬ 
rately and simply in their mother tongue, and, in India 
in English abo. Through mathematics, they should 
learn the relation of forms and of numbers. Through 
history and iiicialure thev should learn something of 
the lecords of tlie past; what the human race (and not 
least their fellow-countivmcn) has achieved; and how 
the great jiocis and saccs b.ivc inicipieicd the cxpciienec 
of life. Thcii c(.ui.atinn should furihi r ilcnijind from 
them some study of Natuic ami should set them iu the 
way of lelating both the amoutil and the quality of 
evidence wliieli a v.iiied I'dueation requires. Besidis 
this, it should ojien windows in tluit mind, so that 

itiey may see wide pi; iiedivis of hisloiv and of huniaa 
ihouglit. Hut it i-liO'ild also bv the i nforeement of 
aeeuracv and -te.ulv "o'-k, ti.ieli them bv wlnl toil and 
patience men lia'." to make ibeir wav along the road to 
truth. jAiwve all. the idilea'ion should eri'leavour to 
give them, hi smh milliod'' and infliieiue as it is free 
lo use' a ‘Liie hold iiiion the [iiinnples of right and 

wrong and shou! I le.iih thim ti upfdv those principles 
m their (oinh'ii ’1 Ini'- its diief woik js to eidighten 
and niaeli'-r' ile c imi o m , iiodi tin moial ronseienee 
and the ino-V'i i li.al. \,id tliioegh the uiUvitii's of 

lorpoiali lile in -ilipi'I. it slioulil give llie pupils 
e\'))(ri(nre in li .iim n-poii-ihilii- in oig.uiis.uion and 
in winking willi oiln- loi ]nihlie cuds whether in 
leadership or in siibi. ion to the (in.imon will” 

It IS adii it'ed on ai! hands that leuehing in our 
lull iniodiate (lili.iis has lallin i oii-.i,lei.d>Iv short of 
tin-e idi.,h. ’’ i 'he ii-i'e-dv does pol Ile m (he aholitinn 
of the Tiilern I di III Colh'ges and elis-is. and in 

IransfiiTing ihi Fi -t Yeai i hms n, I'-e .‘^eeondaiv 
s'hooh. and ill lo haeing ilneeviai loui-e of s|udy fog 
i.'hiiig ihi fii •' digiie examination. 

Tti the .Sci'oiKlarv ^.clmols. lack of aeenimo- 
dariop, equipinenl and eomjieleiil traifiers will 
liresprit iiisnrmounfalde o})staelt>is and dlfiietilties 
in the way of the realisation on the above- 
mentioned aims and olijoelives. 
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Even if sufficient funds are made available 

to these schools for the employment of competent 
teachers and removal of other diCFu ulties, it is 
bound to piovc uneeonoinir, considinn^ tin possihh 
numbtr of pupils m tin lop-da ‘■is uf a lii^htr 
secondary sihool Wlial is niidid al pifstnl is tin 
raising of tilt staiidntd ol Icailiiiig in oui InleiimdiUt 
Colltges mil class! s so that lit iinind olijictms so 
admirably ^et foith in ilii npoii of tin Laliuili 

Univtrsity Lomini sion may bi alfamj In tins 

eoniii! tion wi tannol do bdtii thin qti in tin follotsiii 

fiom till report of tlit Iniviisily Tdin ition f irtiinsoi 

(vmt 

V5 li I WI ar d< fiiiil! ly of o] nion tint n ii i i t 

should III a nitli il to a UTiivii-.iiy ui til It n i fi i s I 

the Iniermi diali I xaniin ition ni in i i i il'y n\iri' I 
lhal till nil II rais ng of iln tinilirl if a In is m imi il 1 
not by iisilf iniinoM tin work if ili ( tu in \\ 

must at tl'i isiini tini inak hi Mu ) rou i f r tl 

training of siudeiits at tin Iliji ^ ho ! in Inl i 

mediate Colli ge liyil 
And again 

'Vlfiili WI do not in-i in i nnifi i 1 * ii i' 

instit ition for tin In Inr ilnol ml tin Iniiimulni 

(.ollfgts ainl^ will i\ II illow Ini r ’ i 1 1 1 i s n 

(ontmue in tin ili^i'i dll i as m “s nlh Inh wi 

think lliil tlui slniiild I I niv in i h'l i lu it i n 

nd thf t al llu Initrmi hat sWf, J lii i\i in i ion 

mil I aik till I ml ol s n ' in i I i i i nl 

h(f,inniii^ of liiiiirsity um ition whnh w I i\ 

I VI 1 a piiiod if lliiu M II f I ll In I 1 

Il IS ml irsim/ 1 I III I i! I \vl I ' 15111 

( oinmis ion mvisi^ul wi i tin u i 1 'r 
iiliir ptssing till pi in fiitui 'iii Isi 

iiftir romildioii of a tw \i n 11 in i 1 sii* n 

SI para1 1 institiiion if p is ihl in f) ^ i m M i 

SI par lie atrmpiniiMis c nni i hi ii \ h 

Ihl hill (il whnh the Ini i Id i ii i i w 
Id fiom highlv (juilifidl loln i in li i w h 1 

iim\ni*ihli in tin I chip s (<n'irv i ’ i'- whu 

liaihirs (f like qualifnatnm nr no npi i i 1 li h 
mo! vtil Iln II ult will In in id ii n i 

ihi inrnlaril ol rihii ii on miiniin I it fi ni i il 

liildiiiednl tlissis atinlidl to i ' is 

So far ns tin piotmsul lliin m ii 11 ^.n ii m 
iiniernrd smiilii iluliin n tmliil will il n' 

on I iilKiut In al! tin inoliin ii o n m iiiili < 

tin tiincl IS not to n ilini h tl li iinii I'l I I 
f Fniyirsily idut i ion In lli 1 '' i U ii 

'din Ition ixtcnds oirr i pi no I of fi n >i i Ti F m 
( lilt it on in the hi/lii' gradi is divnliil ml i ihn lyilis 
"Mlmg a total pi nod of sjx m u i i ili 1 1\ 

I'lK is a fiM-veui I oin t mdi'p n liiiil \ mi mm 
"d tilt sis foi thf Digrtt of i iml d u m ^ nn d In 

I fian the Stliool hilmatiin 1 iw ] I h\ iln l)i 

III Muith IQl? pioviildl for i I iir I 11 1 iiimiuu 

"luisf siinilnr to that in i*n 1 iiiti I Sin In < hm i 
'll fitsl Ilipii foiiisf txltnls mil 1 |iin 1 ot li m 
' ' Fyin in tin 1 niii il Kmgiloi i’ \siidi i 

1 UnivdNitv Tcaihirs mil olhii oi nii iiions lim 
fropostd that '•piiidisid sin 1* i I iid nS in s< di s 
•-k' ill! In po<-lpoind until tin tl ml oi fmiilh yi t »f 
hi Digrti course Tn Canili il > i' ' T n mim \ 
iimsf jn niosi of tin Ftirlsh I in n niiii t i 

II nliufi to a Pas'- Ilnelielol’s Hi pi i is noi ' illv fi m 
Mais fn the batkpiound of this tuml in idui ilionally 
'Ivonted lountnes the sebeme of diMailin tin iirismt 
fiuiypHj. period of ^ollt nate studies is highly inalional 
■wd IS sure to result in th< ditenoraiion of the 

't indard 


Ihtse are some of the major objections to the plan 
whnh his origiimitd in the Centnl "stcretanal and 19 

being sought to b< irnj o < d upon tin Stiles Ihere 
Bie other equally sUong groin F f ji opiio-ing it The 
MiiJiliai C iiiiii ion will tl w 1 i))pointi d foi invtsti- 
g itin„ tin romliiion of ‘sii oml iry uluiation in the 
oimiij in 1 loi im^tstiiv iidliuil ill it iriip ovi mi nt, 
" 1 ' h 1)11 I It mil ntioii h> 11 onimiiiliig informs 
mill 1 hn lion fnini wlm'i ni i ii j i spokesman 
"IS 111 nlh 1 VI iipininn Iln m• iiinnitnilaiions 
I I I) ItilidI In 1 r II 11 si n whn ll w t asked 
to ri 111111 li Wits ol nip uiiivd y t 'in ition in 

ill in niiy liui fi li | n il ] in pis In in shelved 

Il 1 ' ui|insii^ Uiii ll (jdMinnienl, to 

\'iota tin l{ nl 1 iki ishi in ( 11 mission nlinntlsd 
its t-fi) It ilioiii lint I \ tl I trill r than the 
\luil i’ll f I M iiss ii h s n 11 I ! o\(i tile for¬ 
int! intl IS now I t^ I 1 ) iinpii 111 it iht siiggv'«- 

lioms ol file 1 itl in u-sjn f of I n \ rsity 
1 (Ini it 'Oil 
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^ V t in a n 1 I oti i v i I) i * its 

1 1 i im' I t 11 11 I ' I i[) nnni 

I 111! II ' 1 1 u I 1 1 I 1 1 th t Iniii Is 

1 1 1 ll 111 ll il ' t 1 II tlin ugh 

d 1 V 'lit IS hi nn will b< 

I 111 1 I III 'I I n 1 I n It Is not 

' I tl I ''i I 1 1 'hoiight 

w t I \ 111 ' 1 ll 1 u 1 i il ( n nl 1 1 st ind 

III I - liif Ills in till 

I 1 nt y Inyi iifFinnt nniilioi ] \ hoi gii al back 

ill'll I I in 1 111 II in thisi 

II I 1 111 I 1 III l' I I I nil 1 keeping 

I i M d I I 1 full ' h iwi I the 

s I 1 I I in I I n I i ll I i\ I uni tin frt c 

1 11 I I • f 1 11 I I f ill II lints jii till 

Ifliiint 1 is I f till iHin II 111 ill seini to hi 

ovir m\n Us to ^iv I'Tiit to ll n w 1 in lid plan of 

U o I ' > 'i 'i Ili 1 V I 1 I I ml (ll mil r hi fore 
It I I 'll I I ' ill \ In I II In f ihdi jttenton 

') tin I iiiiMii III of til riidili II Hio 1 leihniijuesi 

iM I I III II ll h It ll i\ 1 1 u foi- Ion 

II 1 nil I on mu to h tl but of a \ is iiitiinm ’ 

I III I I ll III I I ll \i IM t I ll I Ition Is ,1 

III III Is I I II ! I I n l h dm I'd into walir- 

hi I ii[ iTiiiiiii s Ilk Piin ii-y Siiondiry and 

Iron III 11 tun 11 I mill iiqiiisi' ii r any 

I h itnil I Ilium I tiidi ll I to Id i sdcntiflt 

syllihiis of siiniiis film thi his to tin top and then 
I \ I ll m I I'liT 1 111 st I I 111 Ol III! to tin I ipaiitv 

foi ih i]itioii of siidints of dilT lint a_i groups to take 
up tin s( siudiis at ilifF idit sii n i Tin in\t mportant 
[onn inii M p il i'i (in in a' i niditiin of the 

iti'^lilutnin mil tin tin hits who firm tin hfd-rotk of 
• 1 1 I II I itiini! ll I 11 \ 1 ! ll iiiiiiiri money 

nliieli ll ill ns In ii 1 i id to i linili ti in thi* 

(Miiiln In I ij li\t ^1 I 111 V 1 d only Ks 161 
mores fm idinilion Fun tin anmiint toulil not be 
IK nt (Iiiiii tin 'mod tin PI in his him m operation • 
Ihis 1“ i lipioiahli till ll ilTur ui all ton tienec 
Whit the '•iiond Fni ^ i ir Plan proposm to do for 
edueainn still lenuiiis to In setn If the Government 
his suffiti nt funds for txptnditurc on edleation—which 



It abould hare if real national development ia to be 
. •ecured—it should give up such unrealistic schemes and 
provide money to starving educational institutions so 
that the standard of education can be upgraded to the 
dfsired level. 

Early Contact Between Indo-Oiina 
and South India 

K. V. Rantan writes in The Indian 
Remew: 

The cultural expansion of India into the Far East 
in the early yearn of the Clirisfian era form.s a most 
fascinating chapter in history. In the momentous ta^k 
of broadi asting Indian culture abroad both North 
India and South India played a notable pait. If 
Bengal, Manipur and Assam t-iiearhended the waves 
of invasion that went through land to the Far Ea-.!, 
South India, thanks to her close prox.niity to the sea 
and her long experience in narigation, exploited to the 
hilt the sca-roulps to reach those far-off islands. 

Scholars like Germi once held tliiit onlv th<’ 
Indians of Malabar and the Coromandel roa-.t 
colonised ludo-China by the f-ra-rontes. 'Ibniigli tlii.s 
view is no loriger title (for Piof. li. C M izuimhit 
has shown that Bengal also played a great part in the 
colonisation through the sra) it goes to ^how at lea-t 
the importance of South India’s Rlnpendous role in 
the field. People from South India must have .started 
from that coast of Coromandel whieh fated the East, 
the eoast of ancient Kalinga, of ancient Telingana, 
particularly the eoiintrv of the lower eourhCs of 
the Krishna and the Godavari. 

That South India from lime immemorial had 
contact with Indo-(^liina is eesdy gauged from the 
following facts; Pan-Kou, a Chim-se vriter, w'lo bved 
not Inter than the second century A.G. gives the 
route and the duration of travel from TTpper Annnm 
(Je-nan) to the Coromandel coast anil ev<n to 
Kanrhi. That Chinese writer also status that Here 
was eonlnct between China and Kamlii even at the 
time of the Chim sp EmpiToi- Won (140 to Ffi B C ) 

The Periplus also mentions the trade route from 
three harbours on the eastern const near Masuhpiitam 
across the Bav of Bengal to the Eastern Peninsula 

Legends and traditions also irveal the ancient tu's 
between Indo-Cluna rnd ‘^oiitli India. For example, 
Ligor, a province of Indo-Cluna, is believed to h.'ue 
been founded bv a certain Eandakiimara who fled 
from Godavari District and got .shipwreckfd off the 
coast of Malava Peninsula (Germi; Rv^farchis on 
Ptolcmy’f, Gcograjihy). 

Again, the story of the origin of the roval dynasty 
of the Txainbuia bears a close resemblance to the 
story of the origin of the Pallava dynasty, the com¬ 
mon factors being the marnage between the Indian 
Prince and a Naga woman, and the association of 
Awatliama. 

According to the Chinese chronicles the first 
Hindu who went to Kambuia was a Brahmin, Kr.uii- 
dinya by name. A supernatural voice said to him, 
“You must go and reign in Funan” and he went to 
Funnn where he was wiimdy welcomed by (he peojile 
and crowned as their king. This Kaundinya. was a 
Brahmin from .South India, tierhaps fiom M.vsore. 
(Jovninl of GrenUr India Society, Volume VI). 

Leaving tmditions and legends and coming down 
to historical facts, we find that the man who founded 
the first Hindu dynasty in Champa in the 2nd century 


A.D. was Sri Mara, and it has been suggested tha., 
Mara was a title or name assumed by the Pandya 
Kings of .South India, and so the title might well 
have been borrowed, from the Pandyas., Anofch‘'‘r 
significant fart is that the later (’amhodian king- 
a.ssumed the title of Varmaii. llii-s reminds us of the 
Pallava kings who also invariably clubbed ‘Varman’ 
to their names. Not only that, the very names of the 
Pallava kings like Mahendravarman were adopted 
wholesale by the kings of Cambodia. 

There is an inscnptional evidence to show that 
Sna-soma, (he giandson of King Sri Javendrndhipati- 
varman came all the way from Indo-Cluna to India 
to learn (he .Sastras from' Bhagavat-Sankara the great 
expounder of the Advnita Philo'-oohv. wlio hailed 
fiom .South India. (R. C M.vsunuiai Knmhujn 
Dcna. .Sir William Meyer Leeturos ) 

The very script of (he iiiseriiitions that ai(‘ to bo 
found in Indo-Chma bears- iinmetakahle iirnof for the 
South Indian influence on Indo-China Along with 
North Indian ript Pallava script was also m vogue 
Prof IC. A. Nilkanta .Sasin sa\'« tint Ihc- script of 
the oldest ’nsenption in Indo-Chma (whii h dates 
from the flrd oenliirv AD) is veiv miicli .ikin to the 
type of writing that was used in the East i-osst of 
.Souh Indi'i bv the Teingu ihivi-ties like the .^alan- 
kayanas Prof R C Maziimdar however thinks 
that it was derived from the .sciiid ('mjiloved bv' tlie 
Kushanas m the Centinl regions of North India. 

It is arehiteeture that futnishes the mcisf eloquent 
testimony to the influence of South India on Indo- 
Cluna The existence of the oopmn of (be Dravidinn 
style in Cambodia make.s o'- tbink tliat the .South 
Ind an artets niu«t have gryiie over to Cambodia to 
give a helping hand to the loial artists .\gnn. tie 
style of arehiteeture found in Chamim bears a strik¬ 
ing resenibl’i'iief. to that found in Mamalinpuiani. 
Kanchi and Badami. Rut one should not howev-er 
overlook the fact that the artist.s of Indo-Chma were 
not slanrh imitators. They, on the other hand, 
(ffected vast imiirovemenl and ‘bowed then 
originality. 

Not the least of all, the social customs and reli- 
gioii.s beliefs tell us much about the impact of .South 
India on Tndo-fTiina For example, the law of in¬ 
herit mce through the female line that was known in 
Malabar as Marumakkattayam was practised in Tndo- 
Clunn. The custom of .‘satr was also there. If we take 
reirgion, rt is to Tamilnad that goes the credit of 
(laving rnt’odneed the Nafaraia form of S va in Indrv 
China Even though Vaishnjvi'm and Buddhism were 
also practised, rt was Saivism that was most iiopul'U 
in Indo-Cluna. Moreov^'r, a mtmber of Bhagaviati 
im-ages have been foirncl in Indo-China which be-ii 
amtile ev iilenee to the fact (li.at the Rhagavati v'ull, 
lieciiliar to Mal.abar, was prev-alent there Tradition 
has it that the cult was introdneed by Bhargava 
Parasurama. with whose name Mahdior is also con¬ 
nected. Malab.ar was, in fact, known as Parasurama- 
kshetra The name .Sasta is nl«o the name of one of 
the gods of Cambouja and according to Prof. S. V- 
Viswanatha, .Sasf.a or Dharma .Sasta is the inanif 
under which Ilarihara or Ayyapjmn appears m 
Malabar. (.S. V. Viswanatha; Racial Synthesis in 
Hindu I'ldiure). 

Thus, it will be .seen that the early contact 
between South India and Indo-China made its wav' 
into the cultural plane and led to a brilliant floweriag 
of South Indian culture abroad. 
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An Imaginary Conversation with 
Karl Marx 

Sidnoy Hook hns boon pttpaiiiip; foi this 
dialogue with Marx for a, quaitoi oi a contuiv 
Chaiiman of tho (jlia<inat(. Dipiiiinnif of 
Philosophy at Now Yoik l)i Hook 

published his fiisf book on Marx Tomuh ih< 
U7id(rbtamhncj of Karl ^^nlv m IfHl nnd 
followed H (hioc \oais latot with a (ollcnion 
of studies in tho histoiv of nUas (utulid Iiodi 
ficqcl to "Marx \notlioi aion|i of 
Reason Soaal M> ths and Dmioanc / (1040) 
mduflfd new* stndu'^ (o M iixi-ni uid PioI'1k\- 
ism Tho rcadfr will find tin h oii\ < T-idn.i’ 
interesting reading 

It no! difliiiill (o find llic 1 uti TCiil 
Maix in lmi 1 )o IIi-s sKfinI Ik iid w is It nni o ’ s 
monotle was Rone and lu s((iiHd innt'i non I nvti 
Oian his pidiius show him—mdifd aim s 151 md- 
f ithcrlv Flanked hv FaiRt K iiid K ml k\ ii w i-. 
iiguing a (eehnu il poinl with Kcmu- V( 1 1 n md 
ihumiioUr Lonin was not in Hn tit h I uii nn 
/tilde told mt he w is wnitin^ with bioodiriR ini] ilirrut 
'01 Stalin, who, allhoURh diir w is s|ili pii in_ thin 
weie ruinois tliit limho would not irreit Inn 

Maiv dilaihcd himself fiom Ins It How s'l oh s 
when h( learmd tha* a visitor from t 11th hil ui nd 
Instisd of jntrodufiiiR iiiiMlf is in mthoi ot s( m 1 il 
tidies ol his thoiighl (I hid hind that bin/iiiluis 
tnd uiljcs Mimet mes pot an nnsjintiiil k tihinn 
"Inn thev met tliiir suhjetts fitt to ficc), T m- 
lounted at ome that I hid mws foi him 

“News'?” he said “I hope it’s apittilih for i 
1 iiipe For tin list twtniv veais 01 so, it his h in 
> formly unpleasint Almost cvriv ni w inu il 

iniincntly ponntclid with i>ii1>ht affiiis his p<kid 
1 aiRiinient with inf', as if I wen iispin'ihh tm 
" d’s happeOiDR on Faith ” 

"My news is more pcisonil,” T leplnd ‘Hu 
x-Fnptls-Lcnm Institute at Mosiow is i-suinp i 
^ corrected edition of join woiks at the rommind 
f (he Cfntial Executive Committee of the Riissun 
4 nmiinist party ” 

‘Co'rect^ edition, indeedl” he nmathed liillrilv 
iiy have been coirecting me bv word and diid 
' sinre 1917 Every lost outnge thiv commit h 
‘ t at my dooi—even by people who .should know 
rr ” 

"Well,” I poiated out "Isn’t it natural 7 You 
’ 'cd youraelf a Commwmst at one lime and they 
' themselvei OommunMta." 

I “That, my dear Professor,” Marx interrupted, "h 
' wn as the fallacy of the undistributed middle teim, 
ording to the logic you teaih, who'c laws, I gather 
“' in our cosmic news ticker, the Kremlin has just 
ft As well say that, because both sides m 

Thirty Years War called themselves Christian, 


thiy 1C illy wfi( m igiermcnt with each othei Soviet 
(.ommunisni nid m nr iir quite different ” 

“Jll whit iLspret ” I mquiud 

M ir\ s if toil suijii'id irid iliimcd nir a little 

I rrau e it mdiatid iithii th if his n idinp habits 
wei'' still oiriTivoujiis oi thit the (Osmii tuker paid 
illinlion to him '^ou ought to know, siiui vou’ve 

II id the mitdiil yc c ilii d oinsthr-, < oinuiumsts 

in oidii to dillcnniiu 0111 (Ivis fioni sentimental 
souiliils who hid lliiii (V(« so fivid 01 i I’^topia 
thit (h(\ roiildnt SI whit 111 nrii-'^in stijs were 
in the 1 10 1ot i( ih/iiiR il voii ii ill whtn ray 
iiuiRU md I win ni mhiT-, ol tin Commimi't 
il igii! wi wioli that ‘w( wiiL not among those 
t ouimunisfs who wtic out to distiov Ibiitj , iid who 
i hid to tiiin till wlinlf woild into oni hu/i biiiniks 
Ol lull) i giginlif w uehoiis( Jhiii nitiinlv wire 
'•rjiK t omnniMisIs who with n v on i ii 11 i iiliisid 
to loiiiii lunii jifdoinl hluil Hu 1 1 mi luisonil 
lihiilv w IS till viiv ow gi n ot anv d'lint eo ifty 
Mv inti Niii of 1 i| it ih'ni w is bisid on mv dfsnr 
to <)iliii I findoin miong tliosi who weir siffcnng 
1 1 11 1 irk of it ” 

‘Hut if tints iiiif T o'jiclid ‘wliv have the 

III Ills <1 ( oiniii itiisl Rii'-si t nnoni/i tl jou and 
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built a cult around you? Suroly, to use a favorite 
phrase of theirs, it is no accident that—” 

“It’s a long story,’’ Marx interjeited, “and there 
or* accidents in hi^tor> oven if thi^ isnt one. Ihc 
Hussians were alww^ (hftuult and different More 
than onct I had lo ‘I rm no MiiMst ' Bakiinin, 
who also once called himself a Marxist, I di owned 
on Eaith The Conimunisls arc people of I is kidnc\, 
and cicn BiLiirim nges agiiU'') llnm up lieu I don t 
recogni/e the pte>,ent-dsy Conimuni'-t brood as iny 
leeitmiitc offspring no mittcr wlut Llicj till them- 
oelves ” 

‘ 1 VC heard olliri fathers that,’’ I jeplicd, 
“but seying it is not enough to di pioic j iKiitngc 
Lcgitimitc or not, thev tluiu lo be lu-i ned by >our 
ideas and to hasr built a sotiilist sociclv \oii miv 
not like h nv lhe\ got Ihcie, but they art tlieu, ue 
they nof ? ’ 

“B’v no means,’ Mirx ri))lnd with i eelnmencc 
that seemed to in ike his braid tiji glow 'A Sociilist 
Bocict\ Is T ilw ns conic \cei it is one iii win h Uie' 
free deecloj mint of cn<h Cs the condilion of the flee 
development of ill ’ Ihil c\ hides the die (itoishi]) 
of a piilT siiel csjcdalK the uric of clcsjots A 

socialist so kIv is based on eejiulity, even il it annol 
be absoluli md m the beginning on eqnilitv of 

wage iiivinriits foi tepiil woikiug lime fie ( oin- 
Biunists ln\( sutisiilute cl e n w anu worse svstem of 
exploitation of the woikci'^ Ihiougli pieecwoik, speed¬ 
up devi (s md el Ife en is m r iiiird iiuonic ii d 

living conditions gieilrr thin fxistcd in the e nlv 

days ot e i) it ilisni Whv Ih \ elimi to he Meixsts 
and bOLulists ind vet they fr Uikiv arlin t 11 it 1 iboi 
power IS st 11 1 eomirioditv snl icd to the 1 iw ot v i ic 
The suipliis V due swcatel out of th m gics to then 
masters ” 

Fen ng that Mnx was going to rich his an j it 
econoniJc hobbv hot e J inte ru] ted “'tiicly rot ell 
of it Some of it gors into new plants, and they d> 
have trade unions ’’ 

Bv this time Marx’s whole beard w rs in andcs- 
cent Ti icie unioist he lairsl out ‘Ihcir trade 
unions lie vvoi e Him eompany unions liirv in 
auxilidiies of the scent poliee whose function is t<> 
intimidate ihr woileis into j indneing mo e I have 
always taught thit the vvoikmg cliss hegaids its 
couragi self-onfnh nre, mile pe nelrn e and smse of 
pcisonal dignity is moie uccessnv than its duly 
bread ’ How is Ih s possible nndei a regime of e 
ruttilessb eeii'-orod t icss legimriited schools fiom 
kiiidei,., lien to univci dies, fouerl 1 iheir i nidi 1 
fiame iij s nils drpoit itions md exi cnt)on.s? No, 
the fccM t TInion is not i soe ilist so lety ’’ 

‘Noi IS il 1 cipitahst ooeietv ’’ I ideleel wliile le 
paused to dr iw a fitsli hic tth, ‘smer ill the m ijm 
instiuments of (loduetion disli biition incl r\ lunge 
are colJe tnized Whit kind of scieiil system is it. 


then? Your theory of social development seem^ Un¬ 
able to account for it.” 

‘ Ihis 13 a teimmological matter,” Marx decUred 
with a touch of-asperity. “The mam point is that 
feoviet socitty, wherever it exists, outiages all the 
dcmoeritip traditions for which the socialist move¬ 
ment fought as well as those of the gicat revolutionary 
movements of hbeiation whose heirs we always 
consideicd ouisclves to bo ” 

‘Veiv well,” I ‘■aid huiricdly 'I grant your sornl 
philosophy IS not thens But there is nothing in the 
notion of a completely collectivized economy which 
insiiies (hit yovi social philosophy will prevail rathe 
thin thens Wlut I am ask ng vou to explain, 
liowcvci, IS the origin and development of the Soviet 
socul system on the bisis of your own theory of 
histciiv Dicln t you siy eivci incl over that ‘no social 
oiclci evei iKUshcs befoie dl the pioduelive forces 
foi which then s loom in it hive clcve'oppd'” Then 
w IS cit iiiilv ]l(ulv of room feu the development of 
piocluclisc loiies in Biusn m 1017, even mcie than 
in the United Stdes of 1917, winch was decades almad 
ol Itn u iiid which has onoimously mrreased its 
] loclii I ve ( i]iicities since then ’ 

‘Quit light icloited Mux with a trnmiphiinl 
111 I luili ted tint sociilini would eorar first tc 
1 rigl md md the United Sides because those coun 
t i(s lit 11 ] c for it And eutamlv no* in a baikwud 
urilcv lo] eel, sc nn 1 nhuous (ountiy like Russii 
■^eni low lie uiii) turns the Coiiimuuists aie n 
e ell ng lie in cKcs M ir\i-'t& ” 

I winder (1 why Ic sounded so tinmijhint ‘1 
se , J e eliunccl, “tint the Coinmun s(s arc nc 
M n\i til is they cl urn lo be and thit, if you cm 
to Id d .,1 11 in Mu cow, the (ii md Inquisitors of tl 
Kietiilm w iild piobtlih throw you into the cell 
of the 1 b 111 a IS in igint of Ameiicm impe nalis 
Jiut it sc Ills even clcaiei to me that the ronununi 
live irfiitcd the (inlral doitimc of Maixism in 1 
nimc, ef MiiMstn According to tint doctum, i 
mode of economic inodiidion cktcimincs pol li I 
even's, not convc se ly But the t oniniunists sc 17 1 
politi al iiowii, nitiondircd the economy, mdustii 
i7ccl tht eountiy, collcetivi/td dgruullurc II 
cultuu may not bt, dcmcxiatic, but then ceonorny 
colhcfivisf It IS quite appaierit that it was not 
you ] o hirnccl, ‘histone d liws woikng with i 
necessity tow lid inevitibk lesults’ whth were 
diiv n^ foiu oi events m Russu but the driving \ 
of the Coniniunisls Doesn’t tins show that i 
rontiol cccmoinic foiiccs, foi good or eyil, wisely 
nnwi eh, fmcl are not rontrolkd by them to 1 
extent llinl vou taught? In other woids, hiven’t 
Communists lefuted the ccntial proposition of I 
tlifoiv of historical materialism?” 

“Not so fist, Piofcssor,” Marx quietly rci 
“If you take my words literally, you may be i 1' 
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BtJt lot's look for the meaning behind the mere 
words. When I wrote about what was lustoiKally 
necessary or impossible, I assumed that there wis a 
Certain level of civilization which we could take foi 
gianted, certain basic hum in needs and \ ilues wlueh 
would guide human action, oi it hast limit wlnt 
human beings would do to other hum in bein.’s 1 vvis 
a humanist brfoic I bcciiiic a souilist, ind theufou 
I believed it was impossible to luiild a ^oeiili 1 
oconoiny m a backward eoimliy like l{ii-.“n t\ cjt it 
a moi illy piohibitive cost But if we iii com] I 1il> 
iniliffeicnt to questions of hum in cost and ■^n uii.C 
only idi-ysicil and biological Ufcrs-,iti(9 hunt nii 
action and we arc all leduccd to the level ot tieiei 
beasts of picy ” 


a nightmare upon the brains of the living At tht( 
very time vvhqi they seem to be creating somethiii|p 
peiJectly new, the past often ctccps back’ Th# 
Itusiiin pist could not bo wq ed out by any Com- 
niissai s dccite, it blill lives m the piescnt As of 
old, for the Iliissivn rulers piogicss consists in 
extending the domin of tli n dispotism What J 
Slid at the time of the siippie sioa of Poland by 
1 lust Kn 11 IS even truci 1odi> The policy of 
Hu i is ehant,rkss Its methods, its taetie.s, it9 
miiieineis m n Inngr but the poinilir stir of ita 
1 oil V wfill doniiuition—IS <-lill i fixed star’" 

Isot Wishing to (li eu s foieign policy m limbo, 
I hiftecl to ir other quest on 

“AVcli, now,” I a keel, “wiut ibout China Surely 


‘ NoUiing can grow in a ilesert ’ 
he loniinued after a pause, 'hut w 
make even a desert bloom like a 
flower gaiehn if we are iirtiMircd 
to fertilize 11 with human roipsis ami 
water it with rivtrs of blood A 
country which doesnt glow into 
boiiulism on the basis of an aheady 
prepired teonoraic foundation a 
tracJilion of skill, n anage iiicnt, 
deniocraey and culture will d fell 
the very cuds in behalf of which 
the soeialisi movement came into 
existence ’’ 

It is a pilj, I bserved ‘that 
you didn t sjiLnel non tune in 
eldhorjlinr. on llies 1 1 d-. liy eoactu 
tratiiio mainly on iht leonoiiue 
conduioiis of achuving the n, > u 
gave the liiipn ssiuii that culleitivi in 
was the be-all and ind-dl ol 
socialism, that, onee il was acliievcd 
all the other viiluis woul i b added 
to soeiety llu fault is not (oniphtelj 
altnbulabJe to those el ymi distiples 
who (onvtried a ntei-siry condilioii 
into a buflieitiit one Ihe semiineiital 
borialists niuy have ignored the 
means, but you lost sight ot the ends 
it stems to me that your fault is 
graver ’’ 

‘ No,’’ said Marx, “my Hegelian 
teaebers had cominetd me thui me an., 
and ends aie so ii teiwined that they 
euuldn t be separated It may b I 
look too mueh for granted But 
remember, 1 wasn t wiitiiig textbooks 
or manuals or reeipe books for rt - 
volutions everywhere at any limi ' 

“Ihen tiadition bitonies an im 
poilant constraining force in what 
men ean make of man,' I pointed 
out, “and unde r some conditi ins as 
decisive in influencing the direction of 
aoeia] change as the mode of economic 
production,’’ 

“I have never denied it On the 
contrary. ‘Men make their own 
hjstory, but not just as they please 
They do not choo«e the eiieumms-i 
lances as they find them Ihe legacy 
of the dead generations weighs hke 
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The A.-I.C>C. Meeting 

Tile liisi meeting of the :it 

Nev,' Delhi was even more (hsappoiiit’iig than 
the previcius one. Indeed, to invert a ch-chc. 
one could say that the A.-I.C.C’. i« descending 
from weakness to \v('akne«s. ^Ve etinnot chum 
that we possess any knowhalge, beyond what 
is puhlh-, of what tra>nsjiired behind clo'C^l 
doors. But judging t<y (he tnnts (»f iho'C deli¬ 
berations, so far O'- they have been madp 
laiblic, little wa<- attempted tmd ^till k"-'- 
achieved that did not ‘'how marke<l '•isins of 
ftitility. As we can jmlge from jirc-v reports, 
(he A.-I (\0 seenii- to be functioning nicre'y 
a.s an extension service of the Ptibln ilv Depart- 
ment.s of the Clovernmcnt of India. 

Take the Doa resolution. We tire not 
eoncevned with the merits of the Government 
of India dccis’on to prohibit the cnttv of Indian 
nationals into Goa, across the Indian frontiers. 
That is a question for the Ixik Sabha and the 
T-ok Sabha, in its wisdom or lack thereof, has 
tacitly decided in favour of that move, and 
•bat is the end of the question, until the next 
(lection. 

But was the pronouncement of the A.-I. 

C., on tliat vital question discussed along 
•be lines of the justifiability of Satyagrciha at 
•bis juncture? The reasons put. forward in 
'•npport of the Goa Resolution were the most 
I'lierile ever in the records of that once august 
■md autonomous body. Why w’as the question 
"f the Government of India being embarrassed 
brought into the resolution at all? The Govern- 
>nent of India is not under the control of the 
^ -I.C.C. Indeed on the contrary. The Lok 
^(*bha is supposed to exercise that power. “Goa 
not Indian territory” we are told. Gran^d, 
b(it is South Africa India? If not, then was 
^^ohandas Karamchand Gandhi in the wrong 
"^ben he first evoked the force of Satyagraha? 


T-, his worthy .hui. Alanilal, also committing a 
■in in following m his father’s footstep*? 

The (juestion of Jiaty(igrn]i,a in Goa should 
have been examined i)iire]y on i(* moral and 
(iliica! nieritv anrl not Aom the legalistic point 
of vew .4*4 the Resolution -.taiids, it means 
that however wrong tlm (lovernraerii of India 
might he in any of itv future deof.^ions on 
whatever iiuestion, the A-I.C.('. "hall iml’ 
any resolution or come to any eonelti."ion, that 
might emhaiTa>-v it. that paramount principle 
having been established by this resolution. It 
means an ah'oliite moral sm lender of tiie last 
eourt of ju.sfice that the people of India had. 

The fitness of the leadeiv of tho Goa 
movement to initiate Sutyapraha. the des'rc of 
the jieople of Goa, the intrinsic .suitability of 
i^dt'uKiraho to the exigency, these are the 
(piestion" that should have been discussed and 
weighed. 

In the elections to the Working Committee, 
the same caaer servility to the Powers-that-lie 
has been observed. 

The Working Committee had been a 
eoimeil of Ekler-stalebiiien in the old days, 
(•ompose<l of jieople rijie in ycar-j i^nd experience 
and with an intimate Liowledge of public 
affairs and current public opinion. .\nd yet the 
maximum votes were given to a young lady 
who, though deserving of loA’e and alTeetion 
from all. is lacking in just these assets. The 
Government of India i« rapidly becoming 
burcamralie end has lost touch wdth its people. 
Doc" the .\.-I.C.r. need to go the same way? 

In the examination of the Second Five- 
Year Plan Frame, we bad expected a better 
and ckisvr analysis of w'ays and means, and a 
more expert assessment of (he possibilities, in 
the terms of effective and efficient production. 
It seems we were mistaken in taking the 
A.-I.C.O. members to be more knowledgeable 
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than the framer of the much-publicized Frame. 

Cottage industry means skilled artisans. 
Any labourer, who is willing to undt'rgo normal 
physical effort and has a minimum capacity to 
ex(‘cute a few set movements, can be trained to 
work an automatic, power-driven machine or 
tool. The makers of mechanically perfect, 
fool-proof, automat’c high-production machi¬ 
nery, lay their plans and devise their machines 
just that way. The prime-movers supply the 
power and the machine works efficiently witli 
the minimum of .skilled attention, at a ii gli 
speed. 

In cottage industries, on the other hand, 
the artisan has to execute all tlie move's and 
devote a skilled attention at every stage ol 
production. He has to acquire a kno\\-ho\v 
over a prolonged period of apiirenl ce-hip and 
the [icrsonal factor of suitability of the man 
to the job, jihysically .and p.-ychologicaily, i- 
of the highest import. Craftsmanship i^ not an 
easily acquired ((uality when' hand-tools and 
cottage-indu^tiy methods of jiroduction are 
concerned. A cobbler cannot become a cop])ei- 
siuith overnight nor can a brawny '-mith 
become a fine weaver. 

Then again, after skill aud craftsmanship 
ha.s been acquired through a long iipiirent ice- 
ship, there must be a capac ty to undergo 
j-irolonged toil, else the production will be 
either highly costly and unmarketable or the 
artisan will have to starve. And under the 
beat of circum.stanccs a cottage-])rodiiced con¬ 
sumer article is likely to Ik' at least 25 per cent 
more costly than <he nic'chaii'cally produced 
article. Kliaddar cloth for example -yard lor 
yar<l and without tidiing (juality or durability 
into comsideration—i.s even today 1(K) jicr cc'nt 
more eostly than mill-cloth, a- Khaddar- 
woaring people like us know. 

This means that even if everything goes 
along as planned, the cost of living will 
increase acc'ording a'< cottage-profiuced goods 
replace factorv prorlnced goods. And if the 
iue('',sary skill, (oil and effic enev i'' not 
attained by the 12 millions who will replace 
meeli.anisms, tlu'ii luodnetion will drop far 
below exiiectatiori', in (jtiantily, in ((uahty and 
in usefulness. 

The st.andard-of-living uieiU"' m. hhiu to 
the olympian.s of New Delhi, neiilier floes it 
matter to tame -tati.'-’tieians. Ntir yet 
•does it niaftf'r. so it seems, to the ut<»pians of 
the A.-I.C.C. But to the common man it will 
seem a swindle if his income goes up by 
5 per cent ami his living expenses go up by 
25 per cent, which will either mean lowering 


hia standards of life below even the penury 
and want of today, or else extinction. 

We are all for cottage-industry, let there 
be no mistake on that point. AVc have advocated 
it, spent time, inoiay and effort, in the study anil 
cncouragcnu'nt of it. But we have no i)alk'nce 
cither with the lanaticism of the ‘damii-thf'- 
con-c(|U('n(cs’ type of snjier-Brahmins, who 
would make it a cult, or with I hi' colo.s^al 
ignorance of those who Ix'lievc (hat 12 mill on 
efRcieiit artJsans coidd la- nu>s--prodnc('d in five 
yeais time, without lna^-, insirnclion auil 
nil bout eon-idt'raron of then adaiitihility. 
eajtacity for phy-'ical loil and endurance and 
p'-yi'lifdogical eomi)a1il)i!ity. 

R('-tri(tion in luoduenon m\':iiiahlv ha- rc'- 
idU'il m ri-ing nf ('os+‘- .'ind ’owciino m (jn.ility 
in recent year-, a- all coa-niiur- know in their 
cost. What })rovisioii ha- theic Itcf'ii iiiadi to 
(onntcract (hat rcacrmi? 

RasJitrabJiafia 

Sonic giou])!. of o\cr-zcaloiis Hindi jnolagn- 
ni-ls liaM' aroused tho suspicion and iudignalion of 
non-Ilindi speaking people- l)^ thcii itnpalicncc 
and arrogance. The appended report indicates 
how (deep that susjiicion lies : 

“The Home Minister Pandit (iovind Ballahh 
Pant, assured the -onth lhat when Hindi became 
llie official language of the I'nion, non-Hindi- 
speaking area would not lie discriininal>’d against 
in the mater of recruitment to the ser\icc-i. 

“He was replying in the Lok Sabha to stioiiir 
sjieeches made on an O])i)osilion cut mo'ion. 

"Ignoiing angrj commen's bv members from 
the Hindi-speaking areas, Mr. Curupadaswani) 
fhaiact'riscd Government’s altitude as ‘madne-s’ 
and -aid that the Conimission was jtacked with 
rcpi esenlativcs from the Hindi-speaking areas 
and one could not expect from it any equity, 
justice or fairjjlay. 

“Pandit Pant said : ‘If we want to accelerate 
the pace of Hindi in the f'ountiy, we have to 
win ov'r those who are not familiar with this 
language. We (annot march faster cx<e])l wi'h 
the fellowship, friendship and co-operation of 
th.se petiplc.’ 

“The Home Mini.ster said that iht're had been a 
cpitain amount of apprehension lingering in South 
.d'oul the examinations conducted by lh° U.P.S.I.- 
for recruitment to (government services. ‘I want 
!o jeilorale my assurance to thi members in thi- 
Ilou-e that wc do not warn anyone to be ]>laccf! 
at a (hsadvan'age on account of his being horn 
in non-Hindi-sp'aking area. We want best »>! 
men to join Go\i'rnmcnt sei vices and it has been 
laid down that noliody who is otherwise cotnpeieni 
to g"t (he job should lie left out because of hi« 
non-familiarity with Hindi.” 
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Government Machine Tool Woihs 

In llip piesnit sca'^ioii of lln Inditiii Pulid 
mrnt nuuli (iituiMit was nuwl( a^iinsi llit dflnis 
(;f IJm (/O^CIIimtllL JVIclflllll lool f KiOU s il 
and Aiid)ainalh Miidi iiioi iirdoiliin lU 
was the Go\irimi(nls dt f( iii in so f u as tin > 
l)i<(] to iinpiili iiiolivi to llu 1)1 ilish It who 

d(S(rd><d tlir (ailoiKs j, i tolossil fin hk i d 

I iiluu III niadiiiK tool fadoi^ it IiLhdli 

Is I frill ])(1 (till C»o\(imn(iit (intiiii l| is 
owned lij tli( Hindiislhin M idnii lods Ltd 
with an issiK d and t ilKd up capild < 1 15^ , 

(Kiis 101 siiniiy llu fit on ill (, \ 111 111 

ol Indi 1 dill ltd into in i_i t iiu nl in I'd‘) with 
a 'SWISS firm, Oi ilik. m Madini loid Woik 
/uiidi Iln [iiodiirlion wi ^tiili 1 m 1'/ I in! 
till nidiiiifat lni( ol f onuioin iii puls i| liij^li 
spcrxl 1 illus w Is inuitilakin Iln Midiim 
J( ' Piotol^p I uloiv it \iiil nnilli w is m 
II}) III Id'i'i It ])ii \id s 1 K lilt ( ~ foi llu d S( Il ji 

mill of ])iolol\pfs lo 1) iililmd l\ 1 i h m i iin 

Urtimd in llu piodiulion of d fi i i iiidmliu 
111 Itidi i Tin s(ni((-, ol Ml S( id li 15 ilnli 
\ptil W(r(‘ oiiliiiud 1(\ llif (/o\( rmiit nl *' liidii 
iind( r ihi' ( oloinlu Plan Mi Si nfi v\ is 
I qii strd to is^ist till ln_,niicnii ( ipinlv 
Siii\(\ (ontiiiltt of lilt Minisln t( I (oiiiiMii 
iiid Indiislrv and In sniiniitU d his i pi i| in 
Pni Ill Ins rijioil Ml Si Ilf s \n |\ iiiliii id 
llu Swiss fitlll 

Mi Siaif( has s<\(ial liinl wild-. I 
ihoiil ihi Jalaliilli fiilon lit s Mlti 

St im ihnt and i hdf \ m ol mdt t isum llu 
find plan is to Iniild Iwdst IP indi jn ind lit ul 
lulus fioin paits III idt in Sveil/tdind on 
'({iiipimnt desiyi d and m itlt in Swil/tiland 
iiiVl the otih Indian rxiuiitiite will lit liu 

isstniM) aiid painliiifi lit fiiith i si\ tint 
I II IS true that somi hndiaii i\}itiun(( will le 
uhtlined ovfiSf s but this is tolallv mad (pia't 
f'»r the neressaiy tffhnolop,i( il li imiiu m 
III ulime tool maknifi; and iht pio|i(i will 

ultimately be lift, as at Amlnmath without tlw 
ti iiritd body of imcbiiic tool })ro(bi( lion eiuriiutis 
ninth IS essential for ihi biiildinp up of a 
|)ioe;iess]ye indusliy Th htait and In mis of 
dll oiganisalion aie outside India and outs dt 
dit (onliol of the Indian manai^fintiil nd 
du If foie, whilst the develojimtnl of this jiio| rl 
Is oulsjde, the responsibility for sintis*. is lift 
j "illi the Indian iruinagemeiil TIu line of h isl 
’'sistance is now being taken by (onttnliitmg 
un 8] meh geared head lathes tin dt mand foi 
^hit 11 IS (overfd by the tnteipiist skill and 
''iiiage of Mysore Kirloskar, Ilaiihai yyho ate 
U'lW after ten years of persisimi effort making 
^ hi st class lathe equal to met ting any possible 


Indian uquiinncnts within its capacity. He 
then obsei\'’s ‘Wluthei the JaKihalli project 
ploy IS a sucte-s or failuie (and niy opinion is 
til it it will jiioye a coiossil finiiuial failure), 
il will lit sufttsslul 111 pulling M>sore Kirloekars 
out ol liiisiiuss as ihis and othi r piivats machine 
tool buns will luogms the fulilU) of trying 
to (omptu with a tomjutilor who i' subsidi&id 

Willi jmblit funds ’ Mi Staife adds To 

111) mmd il IS llu iiiosi glaiiiig fast of commcreial 
mmioiaiilv I hivt m< t with m tin wlvob of ni> 
tvjuiuiKf and this should bf the delibcrati policy 
of i (,()\ limit nl yvlndi claims lo Ik building 
up a sfll suflitunl ttontimy is beyond iny com 
I It Ik iision 

\lioii till Swiss (oiisull lilts Ml St life 
I I Ilk- I'm wbat llity hut sola lo Indu was 

II *'It I Sw 1 s skill mil wliuli w IS iif)l ibtiis to 

s II SIM iht \ bid lift llu |isy( iiologinl ability 

I II m-poit th It skill to Indi in mind- H/s 

Ml nil inliisiii ipiiii'-t (Ftneinmtnl mithiiit lool 
lititius IS dial thill yvfie not i n()ii,,li Indi-m 
t \j Is It ill iimt whin th( muhmtiy loi the 
I It I IKS imvtd mid tint tvon a (re mt Indian 
st (T I not siifiiiKnlly i\ iil ibh 

\Ii '^f lift has not only tiilitistd th (>oy"rn 
n M 111 till i!>< M m ilti i hi has also off led 

It 11 liiul \( '■ 11 , t si ions 111 his \ It yy till nnchine 

((! iiitiusliy iiiU't lit illoyyfd lo r,iow n ifurally 
III liy sid( WI h llu Etneial industrial di-yelop 
11)1 (f ih miiliy lit limns thnl this is an 

III li-i 111 dll liisloiKil fait and foi imdeniig 

sis III siuiit mill d tttlmitil catitl finant lal 

lit Ip sh lid (oiiu fiom iht Goytinmtnt A 

iukIiih till fittoiy till foi th pioduttion of 

oocl- ol i sp'^cilitd qnility il a minimum of tost 

m lime and ifToil aitd this miisl be linked up 
yyith th( dimmd in the mnktt lo undertake 
ih ])ro(lu( tion of niatlmu tool btfoit asctitam 
iiV llu spttifualioii toy mu piodutlnily and 

qiitlily ptifiiniaiitt is to iisk tlu, txptndilure of 
( ipilal on machiiu tool wliith will go abeggmg 
m llu maiktt inyohiiu wiste of skilled labour 

Mr Staife thinks that llu Goytinmenl 
dtjiailmtiils hi\( bcfii yyioiigly adyised in silting 
up tilt mulun lool fu torus on the projected 
stab and this it nils in fiiuiuiil loss to the 
(,oyt limit nl llu uithorilns hayt fiirtlui fried 
by ((UK mil itiiig dytlopnunt ihiough a single 
ihannil chub lias iml hid cxcnsiye b k kground 
m nut him tool inactiti although ivtll known in 
llip rrstiifttd field of aimammt manufatlure He 
suggests that various ■standaid types and sues, 
yyilh d ff( rent giadcs of quality foi different 
pui posts, tall for mdiyidual and separate 
Ifflinifal and admmisiiatiyc appioaih and each 
unit should be directed towards produciivg one 
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or two related types and gradtfs of machines. 
This will facilitate the employinenl of workers 
most suiU'd for the piiry)ose and their numbers 
will be gainfully determined. Mr. Scaife’s main 
suggestion is that the production of machine tool 
in the couniry should be entrusled to the private 
sector which would, of course, collaborate with 
the authorities. The Government should take 
intialive in forming an association of national 
machine tool makers with branches in a number 
of industrial centres and through this association 
the national demaiid for tools should be 
channelled. Established firms which are already 
engaged in the jrroduction of machine tools of 
graide and quality should be assEted by the 
Government with loans at preferential rates and 
also with a loan of sufficienl plant from Govern¬ 
ment stores in order to meet national demand in 
their respective class of machine tools. Firms 
engaged in the production of ungradc-d machine 
tools should also be helped by the Government 
with finanrial and tcrhnical lassisiancc and 
adequate initial ordi'-rs are to b<‘ plaeed with 
them through their trade associatif>ii to meet 
Governiiijent lequiremenls. Mr. Seaife suggests 
for the establishment of selling and servicing 
organisations by the association branches in their 
resjrective areas for <-cr\i<ing and dr'inonslration 
purposes. 

He also slies-ses for raising the tr-chnological 
level of niaiiagriiii'Ml and siqiervision and this 
calls for the training of a siiflicinit nimilrer of 
proiduction engineers who should have training 
specifieally in lire art of using modern ptodurti<m 
equipment in prefeu-neo to general mechanical 
engineering seienee. In his opinion a trainee of 
matrirulation standard may well }>ecome a good 
production engineer. For imparting training, he 
recommends the educational pr'oredurc of Dr. 
Sehlesinger at Char lottenburg Enneisity, Germany, 
where erngineers are trained at a central eslabliji- 
ment on lines which would provide kev personnel 
to prosppclixe enler])rise\s financed by private 
firms. Around this central eduralional organisa¬ 
tion the nucleus of new jrrojects would be set 
up. 

The Government of Tindia is evidently not 
impressed by the critiriisms of Mr. Seaife, 
Hie Union Minister of Defence Organisation, Mr. 
Mahavir Tyagi, has brushed aside Mr. Scaife’s 
c-rilieisms by remarking that they “cannot bear 
eloise examination.” In defence, he points out 
that the Engineering Survey Committee has not 
endorsed tlie views expressed by Mr. Seaife. It 
is further alleged by the Government that the 
British machine tool industry, with which Mr. 
Seaife is conpeoted, is not favourably disposed 


towards Government of India’s venture in the 
fic-Id of machine tool production. In the opinion 
of the Government, Mr. Scaife’s association with 
the British industry appears to have led him to 
taken an “unjustifiably unfavourable” view of the 
assistance obtained from the Swiss consultants. 
Mr. Tyagi deprecates Mr. Scaife’s bias against 
Stale-owned undertakings. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Tyagi’s imp'utation of 
motives to Mr. Scaife’s observations, the public 
in India are not very much impressed with the 
(iovemnient views in the matter nor is the 
progress in the Government machine tool factories 
is very eonvineing so as to support Mr. Tyagi*& 
coiitenlions. As regards the firm of Swiss 
coni-ultants it is not perhaps unknowm that it is 
they who supplied arms to the Egyptian army 
during the wai of Palestine and the Egyptian 
army had lo suffer disasters and debacles for old 
and faulty weapons. 

International Monetary Fund 

Tile latest anmitil report of the Inter¬ 
na tioiuil Monetary' Fund records satisfactory 
proen's, towards freer trade and multilatond 
paynients arnmucnients. The report is for the 
year eiuh'd 30tli April, 1955. The year under 
rivK'w witnessed a strong underlying trend 
towards world economic and iiayraents equili- 
hrium. In the field of international payments, 
three favourable trends are discernible. In the 
tir-t [)lace, tlu- aggregate value of world trade 
duimg 1954 was higher by more than 4.5 
per ecTil at about S74,2(X) million as compared 
with S71,000 million in the preceding year. 
Secondly, there wore larger capital movements 
in 1954 than in 1953. And thirdly, with the 
increa.se in the volume of international tran¬ 
sactions, the foreign exchange reserves of non 
dollar eountries rose considerably, with some 
significant exceptions. The reserves of the non¬ 
dollar areas as a whole were higher by no less 
than $2,200 million. The following Table will 
reflect woild gold and foreign exchange 
reser^'es; 

Table on next page) 

The w'orld excludes the USSR .and Main¬ 
land (Ihina and the countries associated with 
them. Japan, Indonesia and Egypt are among 
the eountries in the group—“Rest of world." 
The remarkable improvement in the inter- 
nat'onal payments position is attributed to the 
stability in the average price levels of primary 
products and this helped to .maintain the sup¬ 
ply of dollars to the rest of the world. The 
terms of trade in favour of the primary pro¬ 
ducing countries were sustained by stable price 
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TTorZd Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves 
inchtding net EPU and IMF positions 
(in million U.S. dollars) 

Reserves as percen* 


Area 

End of 

Change in 

Fnd of 

tagr of 1953 54 


1952 

1953 

193-1 

1954 

avorage imiifvrta 






End of 

End of 






1953 

1954 

World 

47070 

i;«o 

17.50 

.50150 

60 

64 

u. s. 

24715 


-479 

22980 

2,10 

200 

ranadii 

19t!9 

-38 

128 

2029 

41 

43 

Dollar Lai in 







AiiKTica 

1G.%> 

6G 

- 71 

1030 

40 

46 

N'oii-dollar I,atm 






Ann 1 lea 

LIIO 

29.5 

-95 

1710 

•16 

.52 

Continental 

()KE(' 






count I ICS 

S2S.'> 

1370 

14.3.) 

1 HM) 

.17 

49 

V K 

i:}12 

.803 

,580 

2701 

14 

29 

rudi'jiendf lU 

sl( I llUR 






fn o\ t rsi'.'n 






count 1 le.^ 


420 

40 

4710 

58 

64 

Itcst I'f W01 

Id .1124 

-330 

200 

3;ux) 

22 

21 

/- 

levels. The favourable 

trade 

balane 

e was 

dill' 


lart!,cly U) the* liiphcr output and real income 
m industrial countries outside North Aniericii. 
The rise in real income resulted in the higher 
demand for primary products. 

The annual rejiorl points out u-inctfullv 
that the use of the Phmd’s n'source^ by member- 
cotmtries is gradually declining. In its fiscal 
year ended Ajiril, 1955, member-countries drew 
only ^-19 million and repaid ?‘276 million of 
previous draA\ings. On Ajiril 30, it a[)]>arently 
had only ?55 million of ds own money in the 
hand of members. Of the total of $1,197 
million drawn from the Fund since it started 
ojierations in March 1947, a sum of $807 has 
been rojiaid to it. Of the remaming $390 
million, $335 million reiiresents drawings by 
various ciiuntrics of the efiuival'cnt of gold 
that the same countries had subscribed to the 
Fund. On Ajiril 30, the Fund held S3,719 
million of gold and convertible currencies, and 
the equivalent of $4,325 million of other 
currencies. 

The report, discloses that the Fund has 
reached practical compromises on certain 
technical disputes with Canada, Peru and 
France regarding their currency parities. In 
the same sen.se. the Fund allowed a drawing by 
Indonesia which has not declared a currency 
jiarity. The rejiort gives a heterogeneous list 
of countries Avliich have no dollar discrimina- 
fions, namely, Belgium. Fthiojna. Greece, 
Indonesia, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Paki- 
stan, Peru., Thailand and the Union of South 
A.frica. 

The diversity of the experience of the 

i 


underdeveloped countries in 1954 again showed, 
that the degree of success attained in maintain¬ 
ing monetary stability, while they are pressing 
forward with development, depends upon their 
economic policy as a whole rather than upon 
any single factor in it. The Fund remarks that 
some countries, that faced balance of jiayments 
deficilb, bc'causc their domestic income and 
price levels had not been adjusted to loM'cr 
e.xjiort earnings, a( tempted lo maintain in- 
<‘omts in cxjiort mdusti'ies by various kinds 
of .-ubsidy, while inijjosing more stringent ex¬ 
change re^tric1lons to correel the balance of 
jiuyment-. ,-;uch effort'', however, cannot pro¬ 
duce resulK llial are '-ati^factory for the 
economy a^ a whole; they u-ually create inlla- 
tionaiy jires-'Ure or iideuMfy pres-uros already 
ojieraljng in the cconomj', while they aFo tend 
to become progrcssividy more difficult to 
enforce. 

Sales Tax Controversy 

For some time past the issue of sales tax 
in India has become highly controver.sial in 
resjx'ct of the right.s of the States to levy and 
collivt it. The provisions of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution in this conneet'on have been ob-erved 
more m breach rather than in conijilianee. 
The .Vrticle 286 of the Indian Constitution, the 
vilhiin of the jiiece, is most elumsily worded 
and leaves scojie for controversy and divergence 
of iiiterjiretation. It reads; 

“286. (1) No law of a Slate sj,;dl inijiose, 
or tiuthoriso the iiiijiosition of. a tax on the 
sale or jiurch.aso of goods where such sale or 
jiurchase takes jilace -ta) oulsido the State; 
or (b) in the coursi' of the inijiort of tlie good.s 
into, or exjiort of the gtiods out of. the territory 
of India. 

ExpUmaiion. —For the jiurjin.-es of .sub- 
claus(, (at, a .sale or jiureluise shall be deemed 
to have taken jdace in the Stale in wliich tho 
goods have actually been delivered :is a direct 
result, of such sale or jiurcluise for the purjiose 
of con,slim jit ion in that State, notwithstanding 
the fact, ihat under the general law relating lo 
sale of leoods ihe jirojierty in the goods has by 
reason of such sale or purchase jiassed in 
another State. 

(2) Kxcejit in so far as Parliament may 
by law otherwisi' jirovide, no law of a State 
shall inijiose, or authorise the inijiosition of, a 
tax on the sale or jiurchase of any goods where 
such sale or jiurchase takes place in the course • 
of inter-State trade or commerce; Provided 
that the President may by order direct that 
any tax on the sale or purchase of goods which 
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was being lawfully levied by the Government 
of any State immediately belorc the com- 
ineneenient of this Constitution shall, iiotwith- 
Btanding that the imposition of sucli tax is 
contrary to the pi'ovisions of this clause, 
continue to be levied until the ihirty-lirst, day 
of March, 1951.'' 

The .sub-ela 'se (2) specilically ir-slruts 
the jjower of a State in iuiposuig sale? tax on 
goofib whei'e sale or jiurehase of such goods 
takes jilaei Jii (lie course of inter-State trade 
or comuieic'’. The I'Ajilanalion to .■^uli-clause 
(1) (ii'Cs not t'liipouer a State to levy sales tax 
on iiiler-Slate trade or (ommeice, it simply 
explains wheie tlie sale or jiureliase lake- [ilaee; 
that 1-, till' -ale or purehasc' will take filace in 
iliat Stale where delivery has been gneu for 
eonsiiinjiuou nnd not \\iiere title to ownership 
legally (iiange- hand-. Xow the question is, 
whether Arliele 280 is govenual by Arlidt' 304. 
If it is so £o\erned, then tlie Sta(t‘s in India 
can impo-e taxes on sales or purchases of 
commodities entering inio inter-Slati' trade or 
comiiieree. If, on the oilier luind. Article 2{I0 
governs Arliele 30i, then the Stale- have no 
right to inqiose taxes on comnioditie.s entering 
into inter-State commerce. 

In lht‘ ‘'Stale of I-loinliMy ”, Tin Ihiiled 
Motors (India) Lid..” 11953 S.C.K. 1069). 
the Supreme ('ourt lieh] th.'it Article 280(1) (a) 
of the ('oii'iiluliou read wifli the Explanation 
thereto and construed in Hie light of \rticlc 
301 and .\rlich' 304 proliihits taxation of sales 
or piireha-es involving iiiler-Sfate elements by 
all Slates exeepi fhe State in whieli the goods 
are delivered for the |uir]Kise of eon-uinption 
therein. The latter Slate* is lidl fre'c to tax such 
sales or purcliases and it derives tins jiowcr not 
by virtue of Hie Explanation to Article 28011) 
hut under Arlich* 240(3) n-ad villi entry 54 of 
fjist TI. The vii'v (hat ihe Explanation does 
not deju'ive the Slate in which the ]>roperty 
in the goods jia-sed, of its taxing power and 
that eonsef|ueu(ly both the State in which Hie 
property in (he goods jias.-os and tlie State in 
which Hu' goods arc delivered for consumption 
have the power to tax. is not correct. 

The Supreme Gourt further held that tlie 
('xpie-sion ‘‘for tin* inirpose of consumption in 
tlie .State” in Hie Explanation to chui-e (1) c.f 
Article 2VS must, he understood as liaving 
reference not merely to Hk* individual importer 
or purchaser but as contemplating disti-ibution 
V evi'ntually to consumers in general within the 
State, and all buyer- w'ithin the State of 
delivers'^ from out-of-Stale sellers, except those 
buying for re-export out of the State, would be 


liable to be taxed by the State. Clause (2) of 
Article 280 does not affect the ]in\ver of the 
Stale in wliich (U'livcay of goods is made to 
tax inter-State sales or imreluises of the kind 
mentioned in tlie Explanation to clause (1). 
The effc'ct of the Explanation is that such 
transactions are -aved from the lian imposed 
(ly Article 280(2). 

The above view of llii' Supreme Court has 
U'ci'iitly been (Aei-ruh'd by a Heiieh of the 
.-auie ^'ourt |»resid(.d iwer by tin- Acting Chief 
Justice Mr. ,S. K. Da-. The t'oiiil- ui India 
generally follow (he 15riti-h principle' ol slmr 
<l(< s/.-. and till- Is jicrhajis tlie fust lime that 
a pieVKiUs (1( cisuiii ot it- own iia- been over¬ 
ruled by the Su]>rem<' Court. Thi- is laiher a 
iHW preeilii'iiec in leaal hi-loi'y in tin- coiintry. 
In a recent case. “The SlaW- of lliliai r Ih ngal 
Tnimiiinty Co.. Lid,"’ (be Siipii'me Com ( lield 
ilial uniil raibaiiieni by law piiwidi.- oHier- 
wi.-e, no Stale c.iii nnpo e oi aiitlmn-e the 
iuqio-ition of anv tax on .‘■alc- oi’ puicliascs of 
goods when s.dc- or ])urch.ases take (ilace in 
corn's,, ol m1rr-'s(a(e tiadc* or conimcice. This 
means tlril lln' tax .sliall not go willi consump¬ 
tion in ro.s])ect ol goods solil or pm chased in 
cour-e of iiitei-.Stale trade or coiiimeree. The 
.•\ctmg Chu f Justice Mr. S. It. Das oh.served; 
“Wi' are detiiiitcJy of opinion (liat until I’arlia- 
nient by law made in exercise of Hu' powers 
ve.stcd in it by clause (2) of \rlicle ‘28(), jiro- 
vidcs olherwi.se no State can impose or autho¬ 
rise the imposition of any tax on sales or jiur- 
cliascs of goods wln'ii such sales or pureliase.s 
take ]»la(e m the course of iut('r-St;it(' fraile or 
coimiieree, and the majority decision in the 
.S’/n/e of lioiiihuii f. the T'nitt (] Mntors ihuha) 
T.td in so far as it decides to the contrary can¬ 
not he accejited as well founded on principle 
or authority.” 

The ajipeal in Hie ca.se of (lie Bengal 
Immuiiity Co. Ltd., raised a question of cons¬ 
truction of Article 28G of tlie Constitution. In 
Hie judgment imdiT afipeal Hu' High Court, of 
Itiliar took Ihe view that .sales or purchase in 
the course of inter-State trade or eomniercc 
referred to in Article 280(2) must be eoiistruod 
so a- to ex(lud(' the jiartieular class of sales 
or ]uircliases described in Hie Explanation to 
Clau-e (a) of Arliele 280(1) and that therc'- 
fori', the jirovisions of the Bihar Sales Tax Aei, 
1947, in so far as they purported to impose tax 
on such Sides, were not in conflict with Article 
282(2) as .so construed. 

Afii'r tliis decision of tlKi Patna High 
Court tlu' question came up for eoh&ideratiou 
before a Constitution Bench of the Supreme 
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Court in the “Stale of Bombay vs. the United 
Motor.s (India) Ltd.” Tiie niajoriiy of that 
Bench held that Arli( Ic 2{5t)(l) (a), read with 

the Explanation thoi'oto and enn''trued in tlu' 
liftht of Artieles 301 and 3t>l, ptohihitid tin' 
taxation of sales or inireha'-e.s involvin'; inter¬ 
state oteinents by all States exeejit the Stale 
in which deliveiy of tlu' a'X’tls wa^ ^o made 
to tax the sales or inircha''es iinohina intc'v- 
State ekinc'iils by all S'ates evee])! t!ie State in 
which del wry of ilie ^ood- wa- '•o inaile to lax 
the sales or pnreha-o'- of the kind ni( nlioia'd 
in (he h\p'analioTi, tlu' effect of which was (o 
coMNcit snel| in'M-Slate (ra.'-action-- into 
intra-St-Pe (ian-ai tion-- and Pi taki ilieni out 
of lh<' operation oi (’laU'e (2) of that Vr.ele. 

Tn tin appeal prc'. rud by the Ueiie il 
Ininaiipty Co., ihe Siiiinnie Conn 1 eld ili.d it 
is not bound by tlu iMa)orPy de<;-ion in die 
ajipial of the I n.lid Motor- Ltd. and 'Lhat it 
W'a.s s'lll open to jt to examine and a-c'itam 
th(‘ irne meaniinj, nnport and ^copt of the 
article in (pie.^tion. Tin-- niajordy deer ion of the 
Snjueiii'- Court in tlie Ih iiaal Inuniinity Co V 
appeal "■hall i reate a Aaciunn in the pu\ailins 
structure of sales Uix in the vaiiou- M.-^e- 
pf India in "o far a" it ha^ o\eriuled the majo¬ 
rity decisioo m tlu- a[)])eal Ironi Loinbav of 
t'li Unite I Motors Ltd. 

The deci-ion in the lUaieal Immunity 
apiieal "hall render nugatory, ij.so fuch), 
Arlicle 304 of the t'onsiitut'on w lia h em¬ 
powers the Lec’slalur(‘ of a Stati' to “impc'se 
on '.'ood" nnporled tioni other Sla is an\ lax 
(o which siinih'r 'mods inanufactu'(d or |)io- 
ihiced in that Stale aie subject, "o, howe\er, 
Us not to di-crhninale between tioo'ls "O 
imiiorled and eoods -o nianulactnied oi lao- 
diiced.” 'idle -.>rlier ']eci"ion tried lo recon¬ 
cile between Ar'i'de 2S(I and Arti'de 301 'I'he 
hiltc'r decision atTiinis that Aiticle 280 s inde- 
pei dc’d of .Article 304. 

Worhf Bonk in 1954-S5 

The year iyr)4-r)r) record,s an exiiaiision iu 
die activities of the International bank for 
Uecon.struction and Development. There were 
hiaher earning", substantial accretions to 
M'seives, record ani'Uint of leiidiii'A', jirompl 
I'ayment, of interest and i>rincipal due. Another 
outstanding leaturi- is the particijiatii'ii of 
piivate eajiital in the Bank’s rmanchii oivra- 
dons. In 1954-5r>, the Bank aiKanced loan" 
Pilalling the eqyivalent <jf 8410 million as 
aaainst $323.7 million in 1953-54—^this is the 
iai'oest sum lent by tiu' Bank in any 


fiscal year. The twenty loans were made 
in fouiteeu centur.es and U iiiioiie''. Lend¬ 
ing since the Bank In'gan oju raiions now 
totals the eiiiiivaleiit ol -82,324 million (82,274 
million net of cancellations and ie!un(lni,gs) m 
37 countries, as comiiared with SL9‘14 million 
in tlu* jireceding year. 'I’lie Bank’s total dis¬ 
bursements now' stand at SLtiSO million as 
a'lanisl Sl,405.ti million m 1953-54. Net earn¬ 
ings of the Bank reaebed a new record figuro 
of 824.7 million and reserves ruse to $184 
ni.lhon. Llorrowi'i's met all paymenis of interest 
and priTifijial due during 1951-55. During this 
pened, India rcci med tv o loans from tlie Bank. 
'I’iie jtaiik lent in India in Noveinbi'r 1954, a 
"iim of 810.2 million to the Tata group for its 
th.eimal jKiwer .-.I at ion in Bombay. The tlionnal 
jiower ]dant, will lie'p to lelu'Ve the acute 
[lower sliorta'ii' in Bombay and the surrounding 
aiea, lu March, 1955, tlm Bank lent $10 
million to the new industrial Credit and 
liive-tnifut Coiiioiatioii of India which has 
been e-lablisbed to assist the growth of [U'ix'ato 
industry. 

The Bank's souree of funds available for 
lending operations to its member-conutries is 


giA'en below: 

( 7/1 iinllu))! IS (liiHar.s) 

Two per eeiii, [lortion of subscri[)tion of 

all members 177.8 

Eighteen per cent [lorlion of .-iiliscrij.lion 

nnd(> avaihible Im ua mber-- 704.5 


Total available caiulal sub criiitioim 912.3 

Imo’ii operat oils 128.6 

Sa o! Bonds 851.6 

Biincipul of re])ayment- aii'l pix[)a>ments 139.3 

Uioin loan- or fund" a'li'Cval to be sold 200.1 


Total ?2.2()1.9 
tlf the total lendalile funds of ^2,262 
million, .‘^308 million n presented ailditions 
made during 1951-55. Be-ides India, other 
eonntries {bat borrowed fiom tlu' IVorlil Bank 
include -Vu-lria, .\uslialia, Belgium, Ceylon, 
Colombia, East Alriea, El Salvador,, Fin¬ 
land, Ii.alv, Mi'xico, Norway. Pakistan and 
Peiii. Ij] all 20 loans were made (o 14 countrie.s. 

The A .-I.C.C. Mrcling 

\Vc ap[)en<l liclow a summary of the 
A.-I.C.U. meeting from the Slftn’srnan. First of 
all i" given Pandit Nchiu’s commcnlfe on the 
Goa H''so!ution ; 

“I'he A.-l.C.C. met behind closivl doors, but 
later a spokesman gave Prt'ssincn a gLsI of the 
speeches made. 
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“Mr. Nehru said it was always good to say 
correct thing with courage and try to explain the 
position clearly to the people and take them into 
confidence. 

“The Congress was so far very clear that 
there was no question of taking police or military 
action and that mass satyagraha was not proper. 
The door had, however, been left open for 
individual satjagrahis. Die position had now 
been made clear bejoiid any doubt. 

“It was not proper for them to condemn 
other parties in this matter, although they (other 
parties) had been criticizing the Congress in an 
unfair manner. There was no doubt tliat these 
p,eopJe who had suffered with courage and had 
shown a sense of sacrifice should l>e shown 
respect and admiration. 

“It was true that in international affairs 
they should liave a national ]iolicy. But a 
national poIi<y in international matters should 
not mean that it should be a mixed or confused 
one. 

Tub Goa Resolution 

“During the last nine years, the Congress has 
repeatedly expressed its views on the Portuguese 
posisessions in India and pointed out the 
incongruity of a very small corner of India being 
under foreign colonial domination when India 
herself had achieved freedom. As recently as 
July 1955, the Working Committee passed a 
resolution on this subject aflinning the right of 
the people of Coa to freedom, i’he coniinitlce 
reiterated that the sliuggle for the fieedom of 
Goa must be carried on through peaceful im thuds. 
Further, the committee declaied that it was not 
in favour of any attenijits at mass entiy into Goa 
from outside with a view to offering satyagraha. 

“Sinee this resolution was ji'asscd. various 
developments base taken place in these areas, 
which have naliirallv moved the Indian people 
deeply, and the A.-I.C.C. has given careful and 
anxious consideration to the situation in Goa and 
other Portuguese jxissessions in India. 

“In the struggle for the liberation of Goa, 
many have sulTeie<l lianisbment and long imprisott- 
ment, fae<-d bullets and died in resistance to 
colonialism. The committee deplores and 
condemns die violence and l)rutalily adopted by 
tlie Portuguese Government in its attempts to 
suppri^s the Goan p^eople and to retain its 
colonial rule on this part of the Itidian mainland. 

“More recently, on August 15, of this ye.vr, 
the Porliigiiese authorities fired upon unarmed 
jM’ople and killed numbers of them and inflicted 
serious injuri“s on many more. To those who 
have thus suffered, the committee pays its tribute, 
and to the families of the dead, it extends its 


sympathy in their sad, though noble, bereave¬ 
ment. 

“The A.I.C.C. places on record and proclaims 
its considered view that the shooting and killing 
of unainu'd men and women bv the Portuguese 
authorities is a violation of international law 
arid a crime and is contrary to tlie well-established 
practice of civilized Governments. 

“The committee has noted wilh appreciation 
and 'sympathy the continued endeavours of the 
Goan people, in spile of the fierce repression by 
the Portuguese authorities, to serure their freedom 
and tile liberation of their Iciritorics from foreign 
rule, and ronv<-ys 1o them thi' goodwill and 
gynipatliy of tlicir fellow countrviiien in tree 
India. 

“The A.-I.C.C. recalls the unanimous decision 
of the nations assembled in the fiist Asiaii-African 
confeiencc at Batidimg last A]iril, against 
colonialism, and cjqiicsscs llic confident hope 
that all the j)articipanls in that conference will 
sujpporl the cause of ll)c liberation of Goa and 
the other Portuguese p()sscs&i*>ns and the people 
therein and eoudemn tlie suppression of their 
freedom movement and the violence and brutality 
adopted bv the Portuguese Government. 

“The A.-I.C.C. warmly supports the decision 
of the Government of India to vvitTidraw and 
withhold ro-oj>eralion in respe<-t of the Portuguese 
(ioverninent and the other j)eaeefiil steps taken 
b> the Govejiiiuent of India in this connexion, 
llu particular, the A.-I.C. appreciates the policy 
of the Govcrnnieiit of Ikidia in adhering to and 
staling without reservation that it will seek a 
solution of this prohlein in aecoidance with their 
wcdl-known and established piineiplc-s and aji- 
proaeh in regard to all inlernational disputes, 
namely, those of peace and non-violence. This 
policy is not only in kce})ing wilh the national 
and intc'rnalional ajrpioacli of India but, the 
A.-I.C.C. is convinced, is in the best interests of 
the Goan jieople theniselve and their liberation. 

“The A.-I.C.C. fully appreciates and is in 
sympathy with the strong fc'elings that have been 
aroused all over India in favour of the liberation 
of tliese Portuguese jrossessions in India and 
against the brutal suppression liy the Portuguese' 
authorities of the freecloin movement there. 

“The committee would, however, appeal to 
the people' of India to view this proble'in in i'- 
nationul and international eon'exl and not on 
any plarty basis arid to support the Govemnicnl 
of India’s policy in this matter. Any differmg 
and conflirting policies will weaken the national 
resolve and also the efforts to sqcure the liberatiejn 
of Goa, 

“In their last resolution on Goa, the Work- 
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ing Committee fesued. warning against any 
attempts at mass entry into Goa from outside. 
This warning was unfortunately not fully heeded. 
The A.-I.C.C. is strongly of opinion that any mass 
entry into Goa, in the name of satyagraha or 
otherwise, is undesirable. The Government of 
India, after the withdrawal of co-operation from 
the Portuguree Government, has closed and sealed 
the bonders of Portiigoese po-ssession.s in India 
and, in these circumstances, any entry into Goan 
territory by Indian nationals will be inappropriate. 

“The A.-l.C.C. is. tlu'iefore, of opinion that, 
in the present context, even individual salyagraha 
by Indian nationals should 1 r* avoided. 

'>^“The A.-l.C.C. is confident that the jreople 
of Goa and Daman and Dili will regain their 
ficedom and I’orlnga! will be eoinpelled to r<‘- 
limpii'-h her antlioritariaii mb* in hei po^ses.sions 
in India. Tbi- (oinmillee senik its gieetings to 
the tioan people and ex]iJesses its full synijralliy 
with lliein in their legitimale and laudable 
asjjiralions and elToits for freedom. 

The Second Five-Year Plan 

The (pieslion of the Preond Five-Year 
Plan wa- discusseil as is 'iiven in Hie summary 
hehnv of whieli the Reeomniciulatiun portion 
is taken from tip' Sldif'^nian: 

“New Didlii. S<*])t. 4. R^i-omineiulalions 

made b\ the A.-l.C.C. lodax on the second Five- 
Year Plan involve a substantial inerr-ase in its 
si/,", if airejili'd. 

“One of the main far'tors is the adherence 
to the <Mii|)lo\inent target of 11 to 12 million 
jobs in the face of Mr. (h L. Naiida’s note that 
a plan of the si/,<‘ rer'ommeiided in the plan-frame 
was not likely to achieve full emplovrneut. 

“The str<‘ss laid by the A.-I.C.C. on transjioit, 
power and heavy indiislries indicates that it does 
not aecept any reduction in expenditure on these 
items. In additioir, it laid stress on social 
services as necessary for their own sake and to 
etiisure better unditislanding aiijd aeceplaiue of 
the plan. 

“Particular oiiipbasis is also laid on flood 
I'ontrol, programmes for edueated unemployed, 
eo-operalive tmining programmes and devedopineul 
of villagij and small indu'slries. 

“Allhmigh it is felt that fiiianeial resouiees 
have been underslimail'd in the draft-frame, the 
expected increase is not likely to covet the in- 
I rease in the jilanY .si/e. 

“Among tlu' expected sources of addilional 
res()urcc.s are loans and small savings, taxation 
and State ojicjalions in banking, insurance, 
finance and trade. 

“It was Stressed that it was necessary to 


curb unsocial way^ of spending. During Jhe 
discussion, Mr. Deshmukh, Finance Minister, said 
he agreed with the suggestion that an ‘expenditure 
lax’ was nccxislsary. 

“Mr, Gul/arilal JNanda, L'nion Minister for 
Planning, suggested on Saturday that a block 
provision of about Rs. 150 to 200 crores should 
he ma'de in the Second Five-Year Plan for being 
used .solely for the relief of the educated un¬ 
employed. 

“I'n a note on the problem of the educated 
unemployed, circnlaled among mpml>fis of the 
A.-I.C.C. now in session here, he said that the 
lelief was not to be in the form of a dole, but 
would be used foi in« leasing the jnodnilion and 
the jiiodiietive assets in llie country. 

“The educated unem])lo)ed presented a 
s|)eeial problem to the planners. On the one 
band, there was an irresktililc demand to im lease 
tile number of schools and eollegcs tlier«‘by in¬ 
creasing the flow of .such persons into the em- 
jiloymeiil market. On the other, nothing much 
was done to leinove fiom the minds of the 
educated the unrealistic conception ‘that they had 
with regard to jobs for themselves.’ The result, 
ho said, had been that the piessure on employ¬ 
ment exchanges for ‘white collar' jobs had been 
iuereasiiig. As against the over-all increase of 
75 pi'r cent, on tlu’ live regisleis of die employ¬ 
ment exchange in ihe last four years the increase 
in the numlH*rs sivking eltrieal and other jobs 
had been moie than 120 per cent. 

“A veiy rough estimate of the employment 
oiijiortunities likely to be rreaU-d by the Second 
Plan shows that the situation in this legard will 
not alter materiallv. The existing frustration 
among the e.ducaled (lasses, which inariifesls itself 
in the form of iiidiseipline among sliudimts, will 
llieiefore, continue and eonslilutc a major ele- 
iiK'nt of instability in our national life.’’ 

“The A.-I.C.C., in a report referred to tire 
W'orking Committee todav, rei’oinmcnded that 
production of in ill-made c loth should lx- limited 
to 5.0(K) iiiiliioii yards a year, leaving it to the 
handloom industry to meei the halance of the 
demand for cotton le.xliles.” 

PorkkaJa Agreenient 

Tlie Soviet Fnion i> evidenlly trying to 
ereiite an atinosphcTe of iieace all round. The 
following report of the agn'enu'iil with Finland 
is taken from the \en' "I'ork Tiiius: 

“In the midst of a busy diiilomatie week 
on lat’g(‘ matters, the Russians last week, 
managed to eonchide an aaveemeiit with Fin¬ 
land for return of the Porkkula military base 
near Helsinki. The 152-squarc-milc enclave 
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on till' Gulf of Finland was rcdod (o Riisda on 
a lilly-yoar lease in the So vie!-Finnish armis¬ 
tice of 1944. Ueturji of llie huH' was one of the 
ju'iueii)al tibjeetives of a inissioii to ^Moscow 
lust week hea(l('d hy Fiiini-h Pre'ident Juho 
K.l'aasikivi and Prein er Fi'lio K. Kekkouen. 
The Soviet eonces'^ion, it was believed, was 
motivated hy a desire to clear the way for 
renewal of the SoMet-Finnish treaty of friend 7 
ship, A\ir’cli na-v siciicd in 1945 and is aliout to 
exinrc. and to pronioti- belter Iradi' relations. 
Heiuin of Poikkala aiiparently iii'iires that 
Premier Kekkouen will liave no difTieiilty in 
oblainina approval of a treaty renewal.” 

French North Africa 

France i' .still (laliyin» with late in jicr- 
sisliiii; will) a stiangc' obs('.s,sion regarding her 
colonial po'-'C'Siniis in Moiocci'. Algeria and 
Tunis. Di-n-gaiding all Hu- portents of the 
time.s, she is tiynig to stave oh justice bv force. 
The latest at tempi at satthnneni in IMorocco 
is described in the n'‘Ws-magaziue Ticn as 
follow'! 

“Across the Mediterranean to troubled North 
Africa poured the greatest flow of reinforcements 
since the days when Ronmiel’s Afiika Korps held 
swa\. The French cruiser Muntralrn landed a 
ballalion ol Ficneh iiifciiifjyinen at Casablanca, 
and a slcanier biought KW) inoie ; nine battal¬ 
ions smarted ino'ing to Algciia, following the six 
from (ieimaiiv tha| had already arii\ed; tians- 
porl aiicrafl biought naval eomniandos. Back 
in Frame, KKt.tKM) conscript's had their period of 
scr\ic" lengthi'iied itidciini'i'lv : ,5(K(MU) i(>scr\isls 
were leialh'd lo the lolois. All told, the lapid 
biiild-iij) brought Fr-nch strength in colonial 
North Afiica lo sonit- 200.(KM) nun- nioie than 
llieie aie on the Hbine. 

“Tile jiolilii ians hojied llial the I'lench 
l)unili\e expedilioiv had alieady bioken the back 
of the Arab icvoll ; yet last week the killing.s 
went on. In Morocco, nationalist saboteurs 
burned French gasoline dunijis ; in Algciia, rebel 
bands fought a foiu-bom battle with the Foieign 
Legion, and .51 died. Even in ielatbel\ tianquil 
Tunisia, 2.1 lehels and eleven Frenchmen were 
killed in a sudden oiitlneak. Total casualties in 
Noilh Afiiia sim-e August 20: close lo 5.000 
dea<l, thousands more wtunuled.” 

“/Knas/ic lh'},pciafion. The ‘solution’ in¬ 
volved l''i.uMc in a ilespcrate game of dynastic 
musical iliaiis. Piemicr I’aure proposed to : 

, “Rejilace Sidi Mohammed ben Maulay 
Arafa. the piqijiet .Sultan whom the French 
installed in Morocco two yeais ago, with a three- 
man regency council. Ife senior member : El 


Mokri, 108, Morocco’s feeble old Grand Vizier. 

“Replare Giandval, whom the French 
colons detest, with General Pierre Boyi*r do Latour 
du Moulin, the suei'essful Resident Geneial of 
Tunisia. 

“Return the exiled Sultan ben Yous.sef from 
Madagascar lo Fiance. 

“Set up a representative Moroccan govern¬ 
ment under Fatiiii ben Slimane, onetime Pasha 
of Fez. 

“A French general with eight jiulicc 
iii.spectors, 30 geiidannes am! a section of para- 
trooiiers drew ip) in a hurry out.side tlie llotel 
des Thernics hi Madagascar one day' lu't week. 
They came not to iiy the golf course, to splash 
in the pool or to fake the waters (which are 
said to be tiood (or tlial old weak.-iuit of 
Frciiclimcn, tlic livei). d’liey' e;iinc instead to 
see a splendidly' instalh d pii'Om r, the exiled 
Sultan of Morocco, Sidi "Mohammed ben 
Yoils'cf. Frim li (ii'neial ('Korge-. t'atroux. 78. 
found Ills -Maj '“sty wail mu tor liim.” 

“Coiivmeiiig (he other Sullan, Moulay 
Arafa, was a task for another French general, 
Pierre Georges Bov'er de Latour, the new 
Freneh Re.sKlent-tienerul in IMoroceo. Last 
Week De Lati.ur called on die old man in his 
da'/,zling while palace at Rabat and delicalcdy 
indicated tliat tlu' t uu' liad come to leave, 
f'h'om the F'eiieli coloii.s and tlieir ally in in- 
traiisnieanee, aged El Ghmui, the Ihisha ol 
.Mariakei !i, came exactly the ojipo'ile advice: 
Stay vvheie you are. Aloulay' .\rafa uiieoinfort- 
ahly annoiiiieed that oiil.v Allah could recall 
him, but. at tlii' -ame tiiiu' looked longingly' at 
the 'Umpliious iialaee wait iig tor him across 
the bord.er in 'rau,gier. 

‘‘The next move was iq) to J’reinier Faure, 
wlio had promi'cd a ■solution’ hy- Septi'inber 12 
At wi'ck’s end, lie aniumiicevl vvliat he had in 
mind: once the old and lU'W Sultans had been 
replaced by' a thri'i'-inan regency eoiineil, a 
Aloi’oeeaii government with eonlro] over most 
ol Morocco's internal afVair.s would be .set up 
in Rabat. Thk new' regime would ni'goliati' a 
new politiral link with Fiance, revi-fiig the 
obsolete jnotectorale treaty of 1912. 

“Tile iK'w arrangement would scT Morocco 
oji the way to what Paris called 'inde])endenee 
within interdc’iiemhmee ’ Tt was not freedom, 
and it iiiiuht not last, but it was an improve¬ 
ment.'' 

Cambodian Elections 

Democracy is .slowly asserlipg itself in Inclo- 
China, as the following comments taken from 
Time of September 20 would go to show : 
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'‘^Clean SweejK More than half a million, 
60 per cent, of the electorate, also voted. Their 
ballols gave a clean eswoep to lh<! firmly anti- 
Communibt Sarigkum (Socialist People's (lommu- 
nilyj Patty, organized only six months ago 
by popular, chulihy 32-ycar-old ex-'K.ing Norodom 
Sihanouk. Ihc neutralist Democratic Parly, which 
controlled (hi! last ^atioilal Assembly before its 
dissolution in polled a mere 18 per cent, 

of the \olcs. 'J'be (iotiimunisls got almost none 
except in tlicir stronghold ol Kampot, shared 
with otlici niinoi patties only some 12 jte.r cent. 
Sangkum c.indidates v\on all 61 .scats in the ii'^w 
Astscinlth, a \iclor\ of almost embarrassing 
jjroporlion.s for Prince Siliatiouk. Aj'ologizing 
for sucec"-. he deelaied : "If I uanlcd to lake the 
elections, 1 would ne\ei luut; the effroiilciy to 
scrounge ail the scats’." 

Exit Per on 

Another dictator tnel with nemesis with the 
tail of the aiiloeiat of Atgi'iilina, Juan Peron, 
'Ihe iir-'t repot; npjieated in the .^ea ) ot/i 1 tnirs 
as gi\en below. This was followetl bv the 
\ietory of the n'bel fighting forces unit^ and the 
fliglil id IVjon to a Paraguavan gun-boat in the 
estuary : 

"Smoldering grievanei's bur.st into flame 
again in Argentina last week as military units 
leladled in the nation’s hottest blaze of violence 
since Piesidi'n: Juan Peron seized power ii! 1915. 
\s a lough dictator, a maker and user of \iolenee, 
.Ilian Peron ga\e manv Argentines cau.=e for 
luilred and anger. Among the levoil's leaders 
were iLoinan (iatliobes onlraged by Peroii’s 
attacks on the eliurdi. ardent nationalistis opposed 
to bis oil-exjdoitatioii eonlraet with a Yanqiii 
I omj)any, sincere patriots sick of [he corrosion 
of liberty, dissident ollieeis who lost their 
commands in his purges. 

“As they did in the briid. blood) rebellion 
of Tun;* 16. the lop arm) generals again ru.sbed 
to Peron’s re.seiu' (or rather to the rescue of the 
oliiees, ])rivileges and rackets they stood to los;* 
if the rel)t'is wont. PeroiiV old rrony and army 
iniuisier, balding (ieneral Fratiklin Lucero, again 
took eommaiul of all loyalist military and police 
units--ihe ‘forces of repression’ ats the govern- 
uiPiit hadi) lalnded lhi m. 

“After Lucero and other iiiner-eiieh* gemrals 
i'loppdd Peron on his feet last June, they lot him 
■tike eontrol agmin, hoping that they could go 
hack to privileged prosperity as usual. Bui 
^hiring the post-re\olt interlude of ‘paeifieation,’ 
I’eron utterly failexl to pai ify his opponents : iie 
ofTore'd too little, freedom, loo late. Three weels 
‘*S", dropping the mask of pacification, he 


summoned his hardcore of labor followers of the 
Plaza de Mayo, ferociously called for his enemies’ 
annihilation ; that may have triggered a revolt 
that showed signs of long planning." 

At the time of writing these noli-e the 
whereabouts of the ex-Proiiidenl was not definitely 
known. The new regime’s intenliims arc no 
clearer than they were, xvhen the following report 
came : 

“Bueiio.s Aires, Sejit. 28.—Xeiv l.ot^ broke 
out in ihe southern working elas- suburb of 
Buenos Aires (his ufternoon. 'I'liey eiuiieided 
vvidi (lie in,‘-(iill:i(ion of (ienerai lAlutirdo 
Loiiardi today as Provi-ionai Pre.sjdenl of 
Argentina. He took (lie oath of ollice at two 
o’clock (bis aflernooii. 

“Etirlier, tin* I ruguayan <ioveniiiK'nt 
announced it& official recognition oi the new 
.\rgentuu! Hevolutionary (ioxenimeiit. 

“ Tlier;* i.s ti growing iloubl m the ni ml' of 
observers here wbeiber the nrw <io\erument 
will allow ex-Pr(‘'.uient Peron to leave the 
eoiuitry. Though the new ri'ginie is insisting 
that, It will not act w.lh rancour there is heavy 
lircs'iii’i* from one .section of the Army which 
IS afraid to allow Peron to become a rallying 
point abroad for di'Ciples.’’ 

I 

'^lic Arah-hradi Problem 

The (Jaza 'trij) on the bigypt-lsraij border 
wa- again the scene m' a fttire-up, about a 
luoiitti back. This pi'ieimial .soiiice of trouble 
Ini' become' sUeb a beadaebe to tlie Lnited 
Nations, tliat tlie latest incumbent at the bead 
of the jK'ace-pieservatKill and truce eommillee 
Abi.ior-tii'iieral F. L. Al. Buiii.', lias finally 
ii'’ked for the establishment of a piiy-ieal b.ar- 
rier between the two oppo'iiig lon-es. The 
mti'nmtmn.al edition of the .V;-e Yor^ Times 
for Seittember II, giviv ihe iiew' in the follow¬ 
ing grapliie form: 

“I am now' of (lie ojiiMion that a repolition 
of (be incidents of firing between Egyptian 
ouljmsls and I.sraeli motor patiols * * * will 
only lie avoided if the lord's of the opposing 
sides are separated ])) an effeelive pbvsieal 
barrier * * * 

“Til's •extraordinnr) puqmsal for ki'cplng 
Arabs and Israelis from each other’s throats was 
made last week by Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
Liiited Nations truce chief in Pali'stine. Behind it 
lay a Lmg history of frustration in the effort to 
maintain the armistiee signed between Israel 
and the Arab Stales in 1949. Repeatedly the 
two sidi*?! have renewed pledges to ohsen'e a 
waso-li're. Rep«catedly raidfe across the border 
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and retaliatory assaults have reduced the agree¬ 
ments to scrags of paper. 

“The latest such agreement was reached last 
Sunday. It came after a two-week period of 
clashes in which forty-seven Egyi^lians and sixteen 
Israelis were killed. Both sides pledged ‘un¬ 
conditional’ ac<-eptanrc of an urgent cease-fire 
appeal issued In’ the- U. N. But this lijne General 
Burns was not leljing on pledges alone. In a 
!reporl made public hy the II. JN. last Wednesday, 
he jnadc; his proj>osal for a ‘physical barrier' 
along the demarcation line of the Ga/a strip, an 
Egv}>tian-hel(l isliee of territory which lies between 
Israel and tlic .Medilerraneiin. (iaza lias been 
,thc seem' of inost of tbc Arab-Israel clashes. 
General Burns also proposed a one-kiloincler 
demilitarized zone along the Gaza frontier. On 
Thursday, the IJ. N. Seeurily Couneil unanimously 
urged Israel and Egypt to accept the Burns 
proposal.’ 

Discussing the Security’ Council’s reso¬ 
lution on the situation in the Gaza strip. The 
Times (London, Sept. 9) says: ‘If the United 
Nations could impose sanctions upon those 
who ignore its rc'solution, or if members of the 
United Nations wislud to use their troops to 
enforce* United Nations’ wishc's, matters might 
be easier. But no country wi-hes to send 
troops when collective security is not en¬ 
dangered.’ 

The Timcp. adds: ‘The resolution the 
Security Couneil will consider now* for esta¬ 
blishing a no-man’s-laiul a thousand yards 
■W’ide betwec'n Egj’jitian and Israeli forces is 
not nc'W but can u-efully be brought forward 
again. General Burns liimself fecK that he can 
make no iiroeross towards agreement bc*t\veen 
the two local ennimandcTs until he has made 
a frontal assault upon tlie problem of separat¬ 
ing the two armies. 

Tn the ]iast both sides have accejitc-d the 
principle of a barbed-wire obstacle between 
them and in varying ways approved the no- 
man’s-land.’ 

The psychological baekaround to this long¬ 
standing tension between Israel and Egy’^pt is 
discussed in the Heptcauber >18 issue of tlie 
international edition of tlie Neiv York Times. 
We append a few’ excerpts below; 

“Gcaigrapliiral eirennistanees—control of 
the Suez C’anal. the Gulf of Aqaba and respon¬ 
sibility for the Gaza Strip protectorate—oblige 
Egypt’s I’ulcrs to bear the main liurden of the 
boycott and ‘technical state of war’ against 
Israel. Furthermore, members of the Cairo 
military junta experienced Egypt’s severe 


defeat at the hands of the Israeli Army in 
1948. That still rankles. 

“The average Egyptian, however, rarely 
occupies himself with Israel or the Palestine 
problem. It is difficult to keep a conversation 
on Palestine going with most Egyptian business¬ 
men, sho])keepers, professional men, land- 
owners, laborci'b or peasants. Before leaving 
Egyjit this correspondent asked many such 
JHTsons how tliey would feel about peace with 
Israel. A tyiucal re.^l^o^l^c was, ‘I\'hy not? 
Nobody wants a war.’ 

“In the Arab ouuntri<*- of Asia Minor, 
liowever, from tlie Gaza Strip to .Iordan, 
Syria and even Iraq it, is difficult to ^top a 
conversation on Israel and tlic Pale-^tinc pro- 
bl(>m. Il, is ill till' region that Israel i^ ino.st 
thoroughly thought almut ;ind most freijiiently 
misrepresi nied. Mo-i of Uie misiepresentations 
are a result of a tendency to accept critical 
rciiorts about Israel and to reject favorable 
ones, to absorb news of Eiaer,*, ditlieullies and 
to forget new’s of its sUeeO'Ses. 

“Israelis tend to do just the reverse with 
regard to their own cotmliy, often making 
equally gi'eat misrepresentations on tlie credit 
side, but their mental image of tlie Arabs is 
more balanced than the one tlic Arabs have of 
them. 

“The Palestine Aralis of .Iordan, for 
example,**'regard Israelis as clever and indus¬ 
trious barbarians, clad for the moht part in 
khaki .shorts, living m a semi-anardiic eom- 
uuinity eomjiouiided largely of former terror¬ 
ists, eiigmecrs and lUimaniau iiawnliioker' 
who have been unable to make the grade as 
laiiners. They regard Meiiahem Beigin, 
foimer leader of tlie ferrorist li'gun Zvai 
Leiiiiii as more representative than Premier 
Moslie Sharett. They picture tlie Premier 
dt'signate. David Ben-Gurion, as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing who ialks peace in Nlwv York 
hut prefers to express himself witli a suh- 
macliiiic-guii in the Middle East. They belic^■e 
Israel is determined some day to seize Old 
Jeru-^alem and the rest of former Palestine and 
regard Israeli jirofessions of a desire for peace 
as a deliberate snare.” 

Moanwliile Ihc Arab States, wufli Egypt id 
its head have decided to be pri'pared for all 
eventualities. Egypt has decided to purchase 
arms from Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union, which w'ill nullify the attempt to con¬ 
trol arms supply to the Arab States by the 
Western Pow’crs. Naturally this has up-et 
British opinion. 
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Cyprus 

Tension has become acute over the que-- 
tion of Enosis in Cyprus. The two parties at 
loggerheads, Greece and Turkey, are both 
members of the Western Powers’ organisation 
called N.A.T.O. Britain is in possession and 
is bearing the brunt of the disorders let loose 
by the Greeks in that island led by the head 
of the local Greek churches, and is therefore 
vitally interested. A eonference was called in 
London. The weekly news magazine Time on 
Bepteraber 19, reported: 

“For ten days the Ft)rc’gn Ministers of 
Britain, Grec'ce and 1’urkey met in London to 
discuss the burning topic that was disrupting 
their NATO friendshij). The problem was 
C^'prus, a British colony and Brit’sh bastion 
in tlie Mediterranean. Four-fifths of its 
500,000 pcoi)Ie speak Greek; most of the rest 
are Turks. The Greek.s elaim it (though they 
last, po.sses.Msl it in 323 B.C.); the Turk^s 
don’t wapt the Greeks to have it; and the 
Briti.sh are only wili ng to talk about gradual 
self-rule.” 

Serious disturbances broke out at Salonika 
in Greece and ail over Turkey. Military forces 
liad to be u-^ed to (luell the riots. The po-^ition 
at present may be .summarised l)y the follow¬ 
ing news extracts: 

“London, S pt. 10- -Hie failure of Britain, 
Greera' any Turkey to agree hcic this week on 
the fuluie of Cypru-s now threatens to split the 
North A'lantie Treaty Organization and the 
Balkan Pact. Greek-Turkish hostility is rising 
< rid if unchtN'ked may imperil the West’s defense 
■'truc'ure throughout the Middle East. 

“Britain has offered a measure of home rule 
to the 400,000 Greeks and 100,000 Turks on the 
island. She has refused, however, to offer ‘self- 
iletermlna'i'in’ to the islanders at some fixed 
dale, such a.s Greece wants. Britain will retain 
indefinite control for s'rategic reasons. 

“Greece, which has hccoiiie emotionally 
aroused over the Cypriotes’ desire for union with 
Greere, is now bitterly disapirointed. 

“Turkey, on the other hand, is pleased at 
the suspension of the talks hero. She has achieved 
her main aim : to block any -shift in 'he status 
'[iio that wcmld weaken the British hold on Cyprus 
and thereby increase Greek influence. 

“There are three main positions to be under- 
‘Stood in the Cyprus question : the British views, 
the Turkish views and the views of the 4CO,000 
Greek Cypriotes supported, with slight differences, 
t>y the Gredc Goxsemment. 

“Cyptnft is the thiifd biggest island in Ae 
Moditerranaan. It lies forty miles off ih* Turkish 
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mainland aAwart the sea approaches to the vital 
military port of Iskenderun. 

“In the Chiislian Era, Cyprus has been ruled 
succealsivcly by Caliphate, Bytpantine, Crusader, 
Venelian, Turldsh and British proconsuls. Turkey 
granted Britain the right to administer Cyprus 
in 1378 and in 1923 ceded Ae island outright in 
the Treaty of Lausanne—:o which Greece was a 
signatory. 

“The shock of this conference, to both the 
Greeks and British, was the tough, intransigeant 
lin.’ of the Turkish delegation. It was soon 
evident that the Gicek Government had made no 
seiious effort to compose its polieic's with Turkey 
Is-fon; coming to London, 'fhercdorc', the Greeks 
and Turks appeared to be diametrically opposed, 
wi h the British in the position of mcdiat(>r. 

“The Turkish del'galioii, headed by Falin 
Riistij Zorlu, refused to accept ‘self-determination’ 
in Cyprus. 

“Moreover, the Turks declared that Turkey 
woulcl d^'tuand ‘equal’ [)c)li'i''al rights for the 
400.(M)0 Greeks and the- 1(M),(X)0 'Purks. Since 
C\prus is a ‘geograpliieal extension’ of the 
Anatolian I’eninsula, Turk-y would elaim Cypirus 
hcTself before allowing Greecv^ to accpjire it, the 
1'uikish delegate’s added.” 

Istanbul, Sejit. 8.—Military eonunand ts to¬ 
day imposed an 11 p.m. to 5 a.m. curfew on 
Istanbul, Ankara aiicl Izmir, where martial law 
was declared last night. Tanks and troops arc 
paUolling the streets following an'i-Greek riots 
lwc> days ago when crowds set fire to 54 buildings, 
including 19 Greek Orthodox churches, and 57 
jxople were injured. 

All mec’lings except religious gatherings and 
school examina'ioDs have? l>ee‘n banned. Theatres 
and re->taurants were ordered to close early. 

Demonstrators arrested for their part in the 
“Cyprus is TurkiA” riots will be tried by 
militar) courls. More than 2(M) people were 
arrested in Izmir and 2,000 questioned in 
Istanbul. 

United Germany 

The vi'it of tlic' We-tem Genuau Clian- 
eollor Adenauer to llu'^sia bas clarified 
somewhat,, particularly to the (lucstion of the 
release of German pri-coners of wiir still held 
in Ru.ss’a. Bui one of the main problems 
remain-' untoueheci, indeed it is obviously being 
shelved. 

Ttie Worlfiovrr Pri'i^n gave the following 
eornment on this issue in its August 12 issue: 

“Around one issue there has been, ever 
sinc’e Geneva, increasing propaganda and 
ol^curantbm. That issue is Aa unification af 
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Germany. The Germans themaelves leveal an 
awareness of this by the dichotomy in their 
expressed views. Almost the un'-ire German 
press, not excluding that section of it which 
takes its tips from Lhancellor Adenauer’s govern¬ 
ment, has been bianding llie Summit talks as a 
failure Iwcause the question of unification was 
postponed and tied to continental security. Yet 
Adenauer, as if to cclio dele'nninedly the Geneva 
theme song—‘In tlie Good Old Summit Time’ 
—hailed the s and of the West, described him¬ 
self as “wrene,” and called tlie meeting a big 
success. 

“The trnlh is, nobody l)ul the Germans is in 
any hurry to see the country unified. The 
Russians arc not contp'letely opposed, as the 
li.S. j)ress peisis'entiy jiortrays tiiem, but they 
want a high price—either a guarantee against 
the use of German might in the eas', or severe 
limits on German niili’ary slrcnglh. 'Hie I'rench, 
off the record, are no more crilliusiaslic tlian 
ever. ITie British aie lukewarm, to say tiic least, 
and Washington, knowing tlial a united Germany 
Aoliiig freely vvould mean tlu^ end of Adenauer 
and an almost certain liimnj)h for the Social 
Democrats, is in no hasle at all. Besides, 
it wants to get the German army under wav be¬ 
fore it has to bargain."’ 

A slightly dilTerint v)e\\p(iui1 i- exposed 
in the iollowdiig eoumient; 

“The German peojile have now been for¬ 
cibly divided for ovei 10 yeais. The perpetua¬ 
tion of this division is a crime against natuic. 

“Three-quarleis of the Germans aie in the 
fedeial Repulilie, and they are for uriate in hav¬ 
ing a great leader. Chancellor Adenauer. He 
Blands for a united Germany that will he peaces 
ful and that will find its mission in fiiendly co¬ 
operation with its neighbours. He is deter¬ 
mined that Geimany’s lcgitiinat> needs for 
security and sovereign equality shall be met 
without a revival of Geriuaii militarism. 

“It would, however, be a tragic mistake to 
assure that bce.'iuse most of the Germans now 
have chosen that enligh'eiied viewpoint, the in¬ 
justice of dividing Gejraanv can Uietefore be 
f>8rpetuated without grave risk. 

“'fhere are many nations who fe**l that their 
own future st'ciirily and world peace urgently re¬ 
quire that Germany should be reunited, and 
enabled, if it so desires, to become a jiarly to the 
Western European arrangements for limitation, 
control and integration of armed forces, so that 
they can n«‘ver serve an aggressiv'c purpose. 

“There are others who profess to feel that a 
united Germany within NATO would endanger 
them even under these conditions.” 


A New European State 1 

The Austrian Treaty signed and ratified 
recently has caused a reaction in an unforeseen 
manner. The Worldover Press for August 12 
gave the background in the following com¬ 
mentary: 

“A crisis started in SouUi Tyrol shortly 
before the signing of tlie Austrian Treaty. The 
Volksparlei saw the signing as the end of one 
of its last hojies, A delegation rushed to 
Vienna to persuade the Austrian Chancellor, 
Julius Raab, to include a clause to the effect 
that the question of South Tyrol shouhl not be 
considered closed. But Raab, not wanting to 
give anybody an excuse to postpone the Treaty, 
was unmoved. Then the Volksparlei, like an 
InUian tribe being lorced back into its reoerva- 
lion, decided to fight imd jml its faith in tin 
gods. 

''Perhaps one aj chese gads ua^ Mr, James 
Conant, American Amhussadoi in Bonn, who 
came to Bolzano at the end of May. When lh< 
Volks^itei learned he was there, they thoughi 
he might he 'interested in their problem.* It 
was nhis[Xrtd he uas looking around 'to se' 
iihere the American troops uould go.' himul 
taneou.'-Iy, an Adcnauer-inspiiefl German pfipei 
demanded that 'Atlantic troops should be 
stationed in Italy,’ 

‘The hiea of a sepaia e stall- i* nothing new 
At iJie end of the Fust Woild ’iVar, tlie victors 
hud the idea of creating a neutral state by join¬ 
ing North Tyiol (Anslrian) with South Tyiel 
(now IlaliaiG as a buffer to Austria. The ide.i 
is now being resuiiecled in an inverse w.iv 
This time a part of neutralized Aus'ria (Nortli 
Tyrol; would be subtracted auiJ joined to tin 
piovince of Bolzano. Far fioin being neutral, 
iJiis liny Tyrolean stale would provide die solu¬ 
tion to the most important American strategical 
jiroblcm in Europe -the linking of the Med,ter 
rancan theatre (and the American ba.se at Leg 
horn) li'ith Western Germany. This link be 
comes ‘necessary’ because of the Austrian 
Treaty - so runs the scheme—and the conse 
quent neutralization of Austria.” 

Problems of Free Austria 

Some interesting side-lights on Hh’ 
Austrian lYeaty are provided by the Atlantic 
Monthly in its August issue. These mainly 
relate to the status of Austria in between (1'“ 
two opposed power blocs. The following i-> 
typical comment: 

“The s'tuation can be .illustrated by » 
little episode that occurred in Moscow ae the 
Soviet and Austrian delegations were oomplet- 
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ing the drafting of the new State Treaty. 
Nikita Kliruahchev turned to the Austrian 
Chancellor, Julius Raab, and said: ‘During 
the past few days, we have come to know you, 
Mr. Raab, as an honest, forthright man. I 
.■•’hull give you a good advice; follow my 
example and become a Communist . . . But 
if I am ab-ioluiely unable to persuade you, for 
Cod’s sake, stay what you are. We shall not 
interfere. We know conditions in Austria. We 
•■•hii.]] let the .\ustrian people live the way they 
want’.” ■ ;; 

Free Au.stria has a great many problems, 
most of them generated by the long ocruimtion. 
The Atlantic puts forward one of them in the 
following words; 

“The end of the occupation brings up the 
politically as well as economically ditEcult 
ciue&tion of what to do about the jilants and 
.'tores vhich the Russians took over in 1915 
.(S war booty. Tiiere are 290 such plants, v.'ith 
M total ef 63,(KX) employees, 'riiese factories 
comprise one-tlnn] of all Austruiti si eel mil's 
;'nd pract'cally all the oil industry. For tlie 
hist ton years tluY have been operated not as 
part of ilie Austrian but as part oi (he Soviet 
economy. They have paid no dutie.s for eAPorts 
or imports, nor ta.ves on profits. Their outjiut 
lias gone cithc-r to Russia or to the Rus'ian 
being (xohangtd on a barter I'rincijile. 

“The condit'on of the plants i.s poor, and 
(Ivy lack raw material stock', fuel, and canit'd. 
It has' been e-diurated that ahoui half a hiliin:) 
dc'lars will bo needed in new capital to replace 
I'oru-out machinery, a eolo'.-al amniini of 
momy in Austria.” 

President Eisenhower 

Last week came the following n<‘vvs about 
President Et'^enhower’s illness and its possible 
dl-effect on the pour-varJers o.\ the Far Eastern 
qiestion. We hope the U.S. President will 
make an early rccoveiy as his gen'al and strong 
personality is of illimitable value at the 
present juncture: 

“Denver (Colorado), Sept. 25.—^Doctors 
(dtending President Eisenhower, in Inspilal 
here after a heart attack, today reported that 
the President spent a ‘very satisfactory night’ 
On Saturday and that there were ‘no compli¬ 
cations.’ 

“The President was taken to the Fitz- 
‘•immons Army Hosp’tal here after ho had a 
('light heart attack on Saturday. _ Throughout 
i^aturdav night he rested quietly in an oxygen 
fpnt while Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, his wife, 


stayed overnight in the President’s suite at the 
ho.'pital.” 

“Washington, Sept. 28.—^President Eisen¬ 
hower’s heart attack and his long convalescence 
will Jiavo a jirofound effect on prospects for a 
general Far East settlement between the U.S.A. 
and Communist China, in the opinion of com-* 
petent observers here. 

“The first direct rcfult of tlie President’s 
illness on the Far East situation is expected 
to be a definite elackeniiig m the already slow 
tu'ogresb by Ameiicau and t'Jiniese rcjiresentu- 
tives in negotiations at Geneva. 

"Tlie Big Two talks have reached a stage 
of uiieertainly beuuise ol U.S. refusal to take 
up broad poliiical, diplomatic and trade dis¬ 
putes until all American civilians have been 
re'eased from Clnna.” 

Far-East U.S. Viewpoint 

Wc give Ix'lon’ a summaiy of the U. S. 
Secretary’s speech on the Far-Eastern situa¬ 
tion. This clearly illustrates the C. S. view¬ 
point: 

“In the China art'a (he situation is some¬ 
what, less ominous than it was. We hope that 
the Chinese People’s Republic will respond to 
the manifest will of the wfirld comraunity that 
armed force should not be U'cd to achieve 
national objietives. 

“Tho record of this Comniuni'-t, regime has 
lieen an evil otie. It fought the [’’nited Nations 
in Koreu, for wliielt it stands here branded as 
au arme'sor. It took over Tibet by armed 
fei(('. it lieeumc allied with the Communist 
Vi(t, Ittiiih in tluir cfToit to take over Indo¬ 
china by armed force. Tlien, following the 
Indo-China auiiistice, it turned its military 
adenfion to the Ttiiwan (Formosa) area. It 
tlreatened to take (his area by force, and 
bigan active military a-':iiults on its ap- 
lifoaches, which assaultit claimed, were a 
fir-t stop in its new ])rograiimie of military 
conquest. 

“This constituted a major challenge to 
principles to which the United Slates is com¬ 
mitted by our Chaiicr. It was also a direct 
and special challenge to the United States 
itself. We have a distinctive relationship to 
those islands, a relnt'onship which i< reinforced 
by a mutual defence treaty with the Republic 
of China covering Taiwan and Pescadores. 

“At this point, on January 24, 1955, Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhow'cr asked the Congress of the 
United States for authority to use the armed 
forces of the United States in the defence of 
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Taiwan and Pescadores and related areas 
which the President might judge as appropriate 
to that defence. After full hearings in the 
House and the Senate of the United States, the 
requested authority was granted. In the House 
the vote w'as 409 to 3, and in the Senate Uie 
vote was 83 to 3. The authority terminates 
whenever peace and seeurity of the area are 
reasonably assured by international conditions 
created by action of the United Nations or 
otherwise. 

“Shortly tliereafter the Bandung Con¬ 
ference was hold. There again the peace-loving 
nations—^many of them members of the United 
Nations—^made clear to the Chinese (-omrau- 
nists their adherence to our Charter principle 
that States should refrain in their international 
relations from the threat of force. 

“From the site of the Bandung f'onference, 
Mr. Chou Mn-lai jiroposed direct discusdons 
with the United States, a jtroposal wh’oh I 
promptly indicated wuh acceptable to the United 
States so long as we dealt only with matters 
of concern to the two of us, not involving the 
rights of third partie.s. Tliat reservation 
applied particularly, so far as the United 
States is concerned, to the Beinihlic of China 
to which we are loyal as to a long-tinu' friend 
and ally. 

“Shortly thereafter the Cliiiiesc Coinmn- 
nists released four and, laler, the other eleven, 
of the United States fher^ of the United Nations 
Command whom it liad been la'ldimr in viola¬ 
tion of the Korean Armistice A 2 rennent. This 
release had been sought by resolution of tliis 
General Assembly Jidopted last December. The 
outcome justified llie confidence whieli the 
United States placed in the United Nations 
and our rc'-lrain* in the use or threat of our 
own national power. 

“Some 15 inontlis ago, tlie United Slates 
had started talks with the ‘Chinese People’s 
Republic’ at Geneva ■with regard to getting our 
civilians home. As a re.sult of the liandung 
statement made by Mr. Chou En-lai and ray 
reply, the talks were resumed last August, to 
de.al first with the topic of freeing civilians for 
return, and then with other practical matters 
of direct concern to the tw’o of us. 

“All Chinese in the United States who 
desire to return to their homeland are free to 
do so. They have always been free to do so 
except for a few who were temporarily pre¬ 
vented by restrict’ons arising out of the 
Korean war. The ‘C’hincse People’s Republic’ 
has now declared that all Americans on the 
China mainland have the right to return and 


will be enabled expeditiously to exercise that 
right.” 

Pakistan and Baghdad Pact 

Pakistan has now formally joined the 
Western Bloc, in the M.E.D.O. 

“Karachi, Pept. 23.—^Pakistan today for 
mally acceded to the Baghdad Pact when the 
Instrument of Accession was deposited at 
Bak'ihdn'l by the Pakistan Amha-sador there, 
Mr. Lai Shah Bokhari. 

“This hring-^ the total number of adherents 
to the Pact to four: the U.K., Turkey, Irafj 
and Piddstan—^\drtually the M.E.D.O. with¬ 
out the U.S.A. 

“According to indicatiotns available here, 
tile permanent Mini^ie-rial Uonncil envisaged 
under Article G of the Pact will come into 
existence ‘very soon.’ The initiative in this 
connexion is expected to be taken by the 
original signaloriev, Turkey and Iraq.” 

Pak-Ajghan Dispute Ends 

Karachi, Sept. I.3.—The PakiMani flag wa« 
ceremonially rehois’ed over the Embassy in Kabul 
today, thus marking the end of the five-month-ohl 
dispute with Afghanistan. 

The Afghan Foreign Minister, Sardar 
Mf)liammrd Naim Khan, rehoisted the flag pro¬ 
mising safety for Pakistani lives and properly in 
his f•o^Intr^. He expressed pleasure that the two 
countries iiad agreed to discontinue propaganda 
hostile to each other. 

An Afghan military unit of 100 riflemen 
fired a salute to the flag and a band played the 
National Anlhtms of the two countries. 

The Pakistani flag over the Embassy was 
hauled down by demonstrators last March when 
they demanded Pushloonislan. 

Tomorrow the Pakistani flag will be similaily 
rehoisted at Jalalabad where die Consulate was 
also attacked in March. On Thursday, the Afghan 
flag will be rehoisted at the Peshawar Consulate 
by Paki.stan’s Communications Minister. 

Bengali in Pakistan 

East Pakistan’s claim for the State recog¬ 
nition of the Bengali language has gained a 
point as indicated by the new^s beloxy: 

“Karachi, Sept. 21.—^Thc Deputy Speaker 
today disallowed a Bengali member from 
speaking in his mother-tongue on the ground 
th.it the ‘chair’ did not understand the lan¬ 
guage. 

“Heated arguments follow'cd the ruling in 
which both Bengali and non-.Bengali members 
supported the member’s demand for perimssion 
to .speak in Bengali. 
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«Mr. Fazlul Huq, Minister for interior, 
said if the chair did not revise its ruling, most 
of the members might like to walk out. 

“The chair ultimately revised the ruling 
and the member concerned spoke in Bengali.” 

Japan and Goa 

The following news is of interest in con¬ 
nection with the Ooa di^putc: 

“Bombay, Boj)t. 24.--Jaj)ancse shipping 
lines have ordered their ,shi])s on high teas in 
the Indian Ocean not to toueh the, port of 
Marmagao in the Portiriuo-e settlements i.i 
India. The order followed .advice to the Rl\ip- 
ping lines by the .lapanese Oovermnent, it was 
learnt hen* today. 

"It was interpreted here as (‘vidence of 
Japan’s anxiety to retain hi-r gnodv.ill and 
trade with India even at the cost of her trad ' 
with Goa. 

"Japan has itnportant intere-ts in Goa 
liecnii'ie 'she not only has million.^ of yen in¬ 
vested in the iron and manganese on* mines i.i 
this Portuguese pocket but lias also eonirnctisl 
to buy at lover than world price fiOO.tXK) t.i 
!>rX),roo tons of ores annually. 

“.laiianese source's pointeil out tha^ it wa- 
becoming char that tlu' Goan production was 
very much lower.” 

“Murder Mofit Foul” 

A news-item appeared in the X(u' York 
under the above caption, vo g ve it in 
'-ubstantial extract, as well as the se'epiel as 
aiven in the ilaily press here. It seems tluil 
(here are yet some spots in the U.S. where the 
Hglit of civilizat'on has not penetrated: 

“Late last month a 14-yfar-old Chicago 
Negro schoolboy named Emrnilt Louis Till went 
South to spend a two week vacation with his 
uncle, a poor tenant farmer in Laflorc County 
in nor'hern Mississippi. On August 27, Till with 
his cousin, entered a local store owned bv a white 
man, Roy Bryant, and allegedly ‘wolf-whistled’ 
at the proprietor’s wife. The next night Bryant 
and his half brother camo anld look young Till 
from his uncle’s house. The men said nt harm 
would come to the boy ‘if he’s not the ripht one.’ 
Next day, with Emmitt still missing, his uncle 
complained to the police and the two nieri were 
arrested on a kidnapping charge. They admitted 
to having abducted Till but said they released 
him unharmed. 

“Then, on August 31, the nude boidy of a 
teen-age boy, bound with barbed wire and 
Weighted with a 100-pound cotton gin pulley, was 


taken from the near-by Tallahatchie River. It 
was identified by Till’s uncle and olheirs as that 
of young Enunitt. There was a bullet hole in 
his head. The body, after a brief interment In 
Mississippi, was brought back to Chicago a wetek 
ago Friday. There, tliousands of Negros passed 
before the bier to view the victim’s mangled face* 
The hoy was buried in a Chicago suburb last 
Tuesday. A spokesman for the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People 
said the case seemed to ‘qualify as a lynching.’ 

“Last wex’k there was disagreement among 
Missi.ssippi authorities as to whether the body 
had aclnally been Tiir.s. The Tallahatchie County 
chaigcd that the case was ‘all a plot* 
I>erpelralcd by the N. A. A. C, P. But an 
<-ightecn-mcn, ull-whilc Tallaha'chie Comity grand 
jury last Tuesday indietejd Bryant and his half 
brother t)n charge-, of kidnapping and murder.” 

“Summer t Miasissipi), Sept. 24.—^The 
National Association for the .^dvallcement of 
(iolorpcl People today a-.s?.il<d what it called tlie 
‘shanicful’ acquittal here of two While men 
accused of murdering a Negro hoy. 

“The verdict is as shameful as it is shocking,” 
llip .Association said in a s'alemenl from its New 
Yoik headqiiai’.crs. “The jurors who returned 
it d('ser\e a modal from the Kremlin for meri¬ 
torious service in communism’s war against 
democracy.'* 

“Half-hrothe/s Roy Bryant (21) and John 
MiUi (30) were funnel not guil.y b) an all-White 
jni) boro yc-terday of killing fourtecn-year-old 
Kinniilt rill, who was alleged to have “wolf- 
\sliistlcd” al Brjaiu’s pretty wife;. 

“After emb.''.u ing their wives happily, they 
were taken back in cusloday and put in Green¬ 
wood Prison, in ncighb()uring Lc'flore County to 
fac^' Icidnajjping charges. 

“The SumiiK'r Jui} found them not guilty of 
murder after 08 minutes of deliberation and three 
hallo's. Afle:wards the Jury foreman said the 
deciding factor was the State’s failure to prove 
the identity of a body pulled from the Tallahat¬ 
chie River. 

“The Stale main'ained that this body, weighed 
and shot through tlie head, was Till’s. 

“Before the trial, police said the 21-year old 
Mrs. Bryant was the ohjeel of Till’s whistle. 
But on the stantl as u defence wiluess, she men¬ 
tioned no names in relating an alleged incident 
at her husband’s shop. Bryant’s lawyers used 
this lack of identification to demand of the prose- < 
cution : 'Where is the motive ?’ 

“Part of her testimony was withheld from the 
Jury and she was not cross-examined.” 
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War or Genocide f 

The unfortunate and dispotihcspcd tjons of 
Africa who were indiK-criminalely clasbified 
an{i massacred as Mau Mau, seem to have 
come to an end of their agonies, as the news 
below would indicate. Tlic item is taken from 
Time: 

“After three years’ hilt-'r fighting and 11,400 
killings (including 9,400 Mau Mau, y.S while 
«;ttleT^>, 550 soldiers), ihe British aimy in Kenya 
thought il had the Mau Mau war well enough 
under tonljol to announce the withdrawal, within 
the next four nion’hs, of 2,.500 British and 1,000 
African troops—almost one quai'cr of the total 
force engaged.” 

Indo-Fak Trade Ayreement 

file 1955-50 Trade Agreement between 
Pakistan and India signed in Karav.hi on July 
19, has been ratifi<*d by both tlie (ioveinmenls. 
It came into foice on Septtmbei I, 1955, and 
will remain valid un'il the end of August next 
year. 

Under th(* agreemept, Pakistan wiP impoit 
from India, among other thing-, coal, stone 
boulders, hard and sof: wood, mica. JU'liinony, 
books and periodii aP, lime arid lime stone, 
cinema films, rhoiiii, aK and pharniai cuti< al-. 

The agned items of cxpori fion: Pekiftm 
to India include raw juU, raw co'ton, hides and 
skins, fi'h, poulli) and eggs, b’tcl nu's .‘•all- 
pelre. books and periodicaU, roik sail and 
cinema films. 

A special fcalure of llic aerc'^ment i-- the 
provision allowing the j rop'e llvim* vithin tl’e 
bolder areas of East Pakistan and West R’ngal, 
Bihar, Assam and Tiipura to trade in certain 
commodities of daily use. These facilities will 
be available only to persons holding ‘A’ cate¬ 
gory visas and will be subject lo review after a 
period of six months. 

World CojJ(c Production 

On the basis of data collcd'd b\ the Foreign 
Agricultural Si'rvicc of the U.S. r>cpa'lmcut of 
Agriculture, lo'al world prodiirlion of gre^n coffee 
for the maiketing vear of 1955-1956 is forecast 
at more than 45.0(X).000 bags of 1.S2.276 pound- 
each. This figure would be 1] percept more 
than the 4/3,600.000 bags produced in 19541955, 
six per cent higher than the 42.400,000 hags of 
1953-1954, and eight percent higher than the pre¬ 
war average of 4i,600.0(X3 bags. The principal 
increases in produc'ion have taken place in 
Brasil, Colombia, Mexico and the French African 
tierritories. Exportable production is forecast at 
36,700,000 bags, compared with 32,300,0(X) bags 
for 1954-1955 and 33,500,000 bags for 1953-1954. 


Felicitations 

We offer our heartiest congratulations to 
Sri Hemenilra Prasad Ghosh, the doyen of 
Indian journali.sin, on the attainment of his 
eightieth year, lie began his journalistic career 
during the Sandhija and the Bandc Mataram 
days in the curly part of this century, and for 
fifty years lie has been a vtuy prominent figure 
in tins field. He wields a facile pen both in 
English and in Bengali. He is a mine of 
HI foiIllation, and lii.s encyclopaedic knowledge 
has been of groat lu-lp to younger journalists 
W'bo always rccciv'e from him valuable guid¬ 
ance. Hih contribution to Bengali literature is 
ot no mean older. During bis long career as a 
loiirnalint be has helped considerably to raise 
the standard of journab’-m. He is nk-o a fami- 
bar fi.uce on tla* jilatfoim, and his informative 
^peidies inter^pcr-ed with witty remarks are 
always nijoyablc. As a rc'picscntative of 
Indian journab-ts he w'cnt abroad after the 
Fir‘-t World Vfar. As an educationist, littera¬ 
teur and jouuiaiist he has become an institu¬ 
tion by liniisdf. We wi-h him a long and 
'icfijiy life. 

Fine Paper from Bagasse 

W. H. (hace & (’.ompany, a United Sta'es 
1 ii'anisaJi-ri who.sp in'ei^sls have beem largely ir. 
the d“vclopmcnt of South and Cfiitial American 
rgikiiUure and in American air and wat-ir trans- 
jmrl.ation, ha, aunounn'd the d'wclopnient of a new 
proress for the making of high grade commercial 
paper from bagasse. The new process is a conti¬ 
nuous quick-pulping method in which bagasse (the 
fibrous residue of sugarcane after the sugar is ex 
li acted 1 is ti ati'-formed directly in'-o pulp as it 
leaves the sugar mill. The ordinary process for 
pulping bagi‘'.sc required several hours, but the 
new method takes only 5 or 10 minutes. 

In India, v e produce (md hum at least 
three million tons of basia.sse. Should wo not 
invpstiga'e the possibilities of this process? 
U.S. Technical Co-operation 

“New Delhi, Sept. 24: An agreement 
signed here this week bctw'ccn the Governments 
of Ind’a and the Un'tcd States allocated 
?7,844,115 iRs. 372.5 lakhs) toward .the multi¬ 
purpose Riband Valley Development Project 
under the Indo-U.S. Technical Co-operation 
Programme. 

“The Government of India will spend 
Rs. 7 crorc, for the first phase of this develop¬ 
ment project, which will be obtained from the 
sale of S30 million worth of wheat and cotton 
being given to Ind’a by the U.S. as a loan. 

“Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh and 
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Amwicmi Ambassador John Sherman Cooper 
were present at the signing ceremony. 

“The Rihand Project is a major river 
valley development scheme designed to speed 
the agricultural and industrial advancement of 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Vindhya Piudcsh 
States. The U.S. will finance the first pliasc 
(to be completed by June 30, ‘1957) of the 
project under the Technical t'o-operalion Pro¬ 
gramme. AVTicn completed in 1959, thn 
Rs. 45.2G-crorc project will gencrnlc 210,000 
kilowatts of electric power, mitigate* flood 
damages m Bihar, and bung over 2,050,000 
new acres of land under irrigation, yielding 
600,000 tons of additional foodgrain (Vtrj' year 
as well a^) other valuable agiicultura] pro- 
<hicts.” 

Sports Ambassador Owens 

Con«i(lcr.abl(' iiitcn't lias h»'on cicaltd in 
our ,>-jiorting ciich-i by the com i g ol 

.Ics i‘ Owen*, to India 

JessejOwens’timing of 10.2 seconds in the 100- 
metre dish at the 1936 Ofimjacs is still a wodrl 
record. Nor has any alhUlc surcculcd in clear¬ 
ing 26 f(*et indies in the runi'ing broad jump 
as Owens did at the Western Confeii.nie Cham¬ 
pionships at Ann Ail,or, Mithigan, in lOli'"*. 

The is why Owens is s'ill consideied the 
“world’s fastest human,” as America’s gri atest 
track star of all time. 

Prize Competitions Bill 

Tlie Lok Sablia has at last }mt restnelmni 
on this gambling that wa-, becoming a toeial 
(urse. The following newtj-ilem gives tlie slioil 
details: 

“New Delhi, Sept 20—^Thc Lok Sablm 
liasscd the Prize Competitions Bill today alter 
a debate varying in tone between humour and 
reformist seal. 

“Wliilc the Bill places a maximum of 
R?. 1,000 on the total value of the prize 
(whether cash or otherwi-e) to la* oflered by 
any competition in any month, an araeiidimnt 
binitfl the entries +o a max’mum of Rs. 2 (KM) 

“In marked contrast to the =pecche-, of 
many members who pleaded for a eomploh^ ban 
Pandit Pant took the view' that a small prize 
added zest to games of skill. Tlic element of 
‘swindle’ was removed by limiting the iiri/e 
nioncy. He assured the House that, if exploi¬ 
tation of the guilele.ss eonfiiiied in spite of the 
limitation on the prize money, stricter steps 
'^ould be taken. 

“The Bill was extended to six Stato-^' in 
l^^dition to Bombay, Andhra, Pepsu and all 
Part C Steles mentioned in the Bill since their 
btate Iegislat\u*ea had passed similar resolutions 


empowering Parliament tp make a law oo thd 
subject. l%e Home Minister said every Stata 
in the Union had undertaken to pass similar 
resolutions. Ho also assured the House that 
rub's for issue of licenses to conduct prize com¬ 
petitions w'ould bo so framed as to license only 
those reiiuir ng skill and exercise of intelligence. 
He Used liai-li language in describing the 
manner m wbnh crossword and similar com- 
Ijclition, wcie being run at present. They 
‘scdmtd and tempted’ guileless people, had 
bee-nne ‘almost an organized fraud,’ were a 
‘plunder of (he unwaiy’ and had driven many 
to madre.ss.” 

Hindi and the I.A.S. 

We leproduce below' part of an editorial 
fiom the Ilnnian a- it is of crucial interest to 
tl'e majoji'ily of Ind ans; 

“A friend fiom Madras draws my attention 
to a nolific.ttion of ihe Government of India 
which says (hat for proha'ioners in Indian Ad- 
ininislraHve Sei\irp, (lie qualifying tests will b« 
in ihe following dibi'cls—1. Riding, 2. a Regional 
l.joiguagc, and 3. Hindi, except for candidates 
who aie cxainln''d in Hindi as a regional language 
und(! item 2 above. 

“It savs further that ‘eveiy piohationer shall 
I)" examined in the regional language or one of 
the regional languages shown in column (2) of tlie 
Schedule agdliisi th" Slate to which he is allotted 


“The Schedule is i 

i» follows : 

S'ate 

R'gional Languages 

(1) 

(2) 

Andhra 

Telugu or Hindi 

Assam 

As-ainese or Bengali 

Bihar 

Hindi, Bengali, San'hali 
01 Oiaou 

Bombay 

Mai a!hi, Gujarati or 
Kannada 

Madhya PiadesJi 

Hindi or Marathi 

Madi as 

I'nmil, Telugu, Kannada 
nr Malayalam 

Orissa 

Oriya, Telugu or Bengali 

Punjab 

Hindi or Punjabi (in 
Guimukhi script) 

Ultai Piadc'sh 

Hindi 

V(tst Bengal 

Bengali or Hindi 

Ilych'iahid 

Marathi, Telugu, 
Kannada or Urdu 

Madhya Bhaiat 

Hindi 

Mysore 

Kannadi 

Paliala and East 

Punjabi (in Gurmukhi 

Punjab Stales Union 

script) or Hindi 

Rajasthan 

Hindi 

Saurashtra 

Gujarati or Hindi 

Travancore-Cochin 

Malayalam or Tamil 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Hindi 



‘'®be notification raues many questions. One 
td ^em la noted by die Madras coriespondent 
ia follow : 

‘Tlie following Stales are announced as 
Hindi regions—Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madliya Bhaiat, Rajasthan, and 
Vindhya Pradesh. The candidates from these 
regions will take only Hindi as their language, 
ndiereas the candidates from Andhra, Assam, 
Bombay, Madras, Oiissa, West B<*ngal, Hyderabad, 
Mysore and Tiavancoie-Cochin will have to lake 
two languages, i.e., the regional language and 
Hindi. Thus, candidates ol the Hindi speaking 
< regions are in an advantageous po'-ition ol taking 
only one language. O heis will be in a disadvan¬ 
tageous position, having to take two langiiagc-s. 
Hius it IS clear that the seal’s cannot, by this 
method, he held even between the candidates 
from Hindi and non-Hindi regums 

‘Why not one of the Diavidian languages 
—wTamil, Telugu, Kannada oi Malay alam be made 
aa addi'ional compulsory language for the 
candidates from the Hindi speaking areas, so that 
there may be equal advan'ag" for all and there 
may be inleichange ol ideas b'^tween the North 
and the Souih and strengthening of national soli¬ 
darity V 

“There is another point worthy of notice in 
the above Schedule. We see that Andhra, Pepsu, 
and Saurashtra are scheduled to have Hindi as 
B regional language. Liidu is mentioned againsi 
Hyderabad only, even though it obtains as a 
regional language, more or less, all over the aieas 
where Hindi is mentioned as a icgional language; 
for example, H.P., Punjab, Bihar,Rajasllian, c'tc. 
It is worth while to know the basis on which the 
regional languages are jircsiribed in the Schedule, 
for it raiises impor'aril questions m legard to 
future administi alive set-uji.” 

Examinations in ‘Mother-Tongue’ 

It is intereshn.;; to note tlu' c pinion of 
experienced teachers in the inittcr of exami¬ 
nation in Reg oiul Ivatigu iges The fol’owing 
^news IS noteworthy 

Guntui, Sept, 14.—^I’he Andhia Tutorial 
Teachers’ Conference was held heie recently in 
the fCalodaya Tutorial College buildings. Mr. G. 
V, Subba Rao of Vijayawada presided. 

Mr. G. V. Subba Rao, in his presidential 
address, said that English mast he replaced by 
the regional language at all stages. He added 
that any attempt to pierpeluate a foreign language 
medium would be resisted. He advocated the 
reviving of primary and middle school public 
examinations and making physical education 
compulsory. He appealed to die Univeraity 
autl^oritiaB to accord recognition to tutorial 
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Institutions. The State Gdvenimento, le fiAi, 
must come to the aid of the tutorial uisti- 
tutions as they were rendering great service to the 
ptudents of the country. 

The Confeience passed a number of resolu¬ 
tions. One ol them urged that in order to spread 
literacy and to promote general awakening in the 
countiy, public examinations should be thrown 
open freely to all private candidat'** without any 
restriction. The Conference icquested the autho¬ 
rities to give adequate representation lo teachcis 
of tutorial institutions in the Senates of Andhra 
and Vonkateswara Universities. It was resolved 
that English should be replaced by the mothei- 
tongue in the univeisity classes and tliat the 
inolhei-tongue should be recognised not only as 
the first language but also a.s the medium of in- 
s'ruclion and examination in both s«roiidaiy and 
collegiate couises. 

Dr. Kartick Chandra Bose 

Dr. Karliik Chandra Bose, an eminent 
physician of Calcutta and one of tha pioneers in 
cheinnal and phairnaceutical industry in India, 
pas-ed away on 2’Sth August at the age of eighty- 
three. As a pioneer in tliis field his name should 
lie rememlverc^ along with that of Pi of. Gajjar ol 
Bombay. Boin in 1B73 at Changnpota, 24 
Parganas, Dr. Bose giaduated from the Calcutta 
Medical College in 1897 securing first class marks 
m all the subjects and topped the list of success 
ful candidates!. He joined the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works in 1899, and was is 
Managing Director for eight yrais He was also th< 
founder of Bose’s Laboratory in Calcutta which 
he started in 1908. He was the founder edi'oi 
ol the Suaahya Samachar in Bengali which ran 
for foity yeais. He also edited i's Hindi, Urdu and 
English editions. He is the author of sixte‘’n 
hooks on medicine and health, and published in 
1902 his famous Official Indigenous Drugs oj 
India. He was also a pioneei soeial worker. In 
his native village he opened at his own eos 
branches of the Social Service League and the 
Anti-Malarial Society. His Multi-purpose Co 
ojicralive Society may be taken as the precursoi 
of Deshabandhu Palli-Sanskar Samity. 

NOTICE 

On account of the Durga Puja Holidays, “The 
Modern Review” Office and the “Prabasi” Press 
will remain closed from 2Srd October lo 
6th November, 1955, both days included. AH 
business accumulating during the period will be 
transacted after the holidays. • 

Keiur Nath CoMmauv 

Editor. 
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By EAJANl KANTA DAS, PhJ>. and SONYA RUTH DAS, D.Litt. (Paris) 


An outstanding problem of India is that of her 
“submerged humanity” or of those peoples 
whose mode ol hie, as deteimined by living 
standard and cultuial achievement, falls lar 
short of the le\cl achicvtd by casic Hindus or, 
111 Other words, those peoples who me “socially, 
edui ationally, and economically baikward” 
AUhougli this dehnition is too simple to be 
ap]>licable to a dynamic nation in the process 
ol lapid industrial de\elopment, when all these 
(hue chmacteiis us me taken into (onsidcra- 
t on toge'lui, this is htill (lue in l!u case of 
India wlicie the caste s^■•'eln plays cmu today 
a dominant jiart in deti'iiiiming ones social 
jiosition. 

Most of tlu' “submerged peoples ” nf whom 
faiily detailed mloimation is acadable, lull 
into ihice (aie.oiic^, lumic y Scheduled rubes, 
'nhedii’fd Castes and Ihukwaid ('lasses, 
nuiiibeiiiTg iLspoi tivclj 20, 53, and 3.3 G iml- 
1 on Ol 5 (), 15 3, and 9 3 pm cent oi the total 
pO|mlation In otliei woids, 110 G million or 
30 2 pci cent oi the total population of India 
aie hackwaid m social cduealional and econo¬ 
mic acliK’vcmeiits, as uuluatcd below; 


India’s “Submeracd Populnlwn’ in Ib'Jl 
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ment of liuhci, p 318 Acfoicln? to the 
C(nsu-» of 1%1, the total poptilat on of 
India IS 35C 8 million, rsclusisc of Ka'limir 
and Jniimui. whith had, howccri, a poim- 
Iftlion of 4 4 iiiillion, iletulid info m i- 
tion of whnJi w is not a\n Inble at the timo 
the Indian census was taken. 

In adfhtion to the above thiee trroups of 
pel pies, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tubes, 
unel Backward Classes, there are also 198 ex- 
t uiijinal Tubes, although the exact number 
I'l their population is not known. 

These social, political, and economical 
< onditions^ of about onc-third of India's p ipu- 
1 ition ha\e not only retarded the intellcciual, 
"oral, and spiritual development of these 
I "ip'es themsedves. but have very detrimental 
‘ f'cet upon the progress and prosperity of the 
' ho’e nation,__ __ 

Including 995,000 penona of the “Leftout Tribw and Aieaa* 
indicated by the Report o/ tht CommMfioner for Scheduled 
^ fes and Sch^dulrd Tribes, 1954, Government of India, p, 139. 

^ See the Indtagratn, The Embaasy of India* Wa^Ington* PX** 
^ y 18, 1985* p, 7«, 


1. The “Submeeged Hemanitt'’ 

Although grouped together under th<f 
“common ucsignation” of “submerged human¬ 
ity” or backward peoples, each gioup > , 
d ffeicut fiom the otlicr, both m oiigm and 
n.iUiie of Its pioblcin, and would the.elore 
icquiie a dilfeient kind of ti eat meat m each 
ease. The eommcii factor among them is that 
all of them aic “hackwaid.’ But even this 
‘backwaidness” \aues m dc'gicc fiom gioup to 
gioup, as shown nune (lea ly m the elueUssion 
v)l till' oiigiiib and pioblcin- of each gioup. 

t^chiduled Tides. The our iis eil India’s 
S heduled Tubes have 1 een li.aecel to suett 
laces as tlie Pioto-Austialenels, who erne time 
pKU tic ally (oceutl the cvliolc of Inel a ; second- 
1\, the RIoiigoklel- who aie still loia cd mostly 
in As-am, eg., Naaa Tiilics , and limiily, to 
a hiuite'd extent, abo the iSig itos s laiii as 
mdiate'd b^ finzly hair, amni g (lie Andam- 
mme-c and the Kaelais of the Sou*h-weat. 
These or gmal tubes m India have been 
dnidi d and sulxhvule i into a huge number 
of sub-tubes, all nuitunlly oxclusiee, each 
hwing the eaielogainous and c\ogamou« clans 
with their own toteaii name's and the r owm 
customs The common ie-atuie* of all these 
tube> arc; (1) pumitivc way of h'lng; (2) 
habitation in icmote and less easily accissible 
meas , and (3) nomadic habits and love for 
dunk and dance" 

The Ti bal Welfaie Committee which met 
undii the aiispiies of the Indian Conjerence of 
Social Wei aie Weak at Calcutta and consisted 
of antliioiiologists and other social workers, 

1 ('commended the followniR classihcations of 
the existing tube's* (1) Ti'tal Coinniunifies 
or those who arc still confiiu'd to the original 
fou'st habitats and tollow tlie old pattern of 
life , (2) Scmi-Tribal Conininmite<i or tho'e 

who have more oi less settled dowm m rural 
aieas and ha\e taken to agiituUuie and allied 
occupations ; (3) Aceullvied T)>hal Commu^ 

intics or tho«e who have iivgrate'd to in ban or 
pcmi-uibiiii aieas and arc engajed in modern 
mdustne. and vocations and adoptc'd modem 
cultural traits : .and (4) Totally Assimilated 
Tnbah m the Indian population. 

The impact of Chnstiam'y on the life of 
some o‘ the Schciiiled Tr bes must be recog¬ 
nized both as far as the development of their , 
litei.acv and culture is concerned. Since every 

_ “ _ . -Y 

3 Aaport of the Commitiioner for Scheduled CmiM 
Seht4iUtd Tnbu, U$4, pp. 82<-SSS. 





citizen has been granted by the Constitution 
his riglit to preserve his personal faith and 
religion, the tribal man is entitled to preserve 
both hiB faith and religion. It must be reiuexn- 
beved that in the liuliau renaissance movement 
as indicated by the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj movemenls, the Christian mis- 
gionaines have matle great contributions to the 
development oi vernacular language and 
literaUue. What is required of every citizen 
is that he. should learn holh the State language 
and the ualioual language so that he can easily 
understand his dunes and responsibilities to 
the Slate and e.Kercise his rights and i)rivileges 
as a citizen. 

Tlie Selietiuled Tribes of India are the 
earliest inliabitants (Adivasis) or indigenous 
peoples of tlu‘ country, who were unable to 
defend themselves and were gradually forced 
to recede bi'fore the invading hoards of such 
peoples as the Draviilians, Indo-Aryans and 
MongoliaiivS coming from the est, North-west, 
and North-east, respectively, who were not only 
sujiorior in numerical stiength but also m 
mechanical equipment. The indigenoutj peoples 
thus took shelter in the mountain fastnesses 
and thick jungles, where a considerable num¬ 
ber of them still arc and have been estimated 
to be about 5 millions. Those who were left 
behind on the plains gradually disappeared 
cither by absori)tion or by accuHuralization. 

According to the Census of 1951, there arc 
about 2-15 Sciicdlilcd tribes (1950) with a total 
population of 20 million in 1951. They arc 
coneentrati'd in the central belt beg'nning from 
the Aravalli Hills in the west and extending 
into parts of Bombay State, AJadliya Pradesli, 
Bihar, t>rissa. West Bengal and Assam. In the 
north, they are found in the southern ranges 
of the Himalayas, and in the soutli in the 
East ('I'll and 11 esiern (lhats and in the Vindhya 
and Satjmra, mountains.* 

The various croups making up the indige¬ 
nous po])ulaliou in India arc in different stages 
of jirimitive existt'nee, as detennined by their 
habitat a.s wc'll as by the facilities of their 
internal and external communications. These 
groups differ froni one another in ethnology, 
language, jmd social and religions customs. 
Education is difficnlt for .the aboriginal races 
because of innei'pssibility of their places of 
residence, dinicully of finding a common lan¬ 
guage. and the scarcity of appropriate tcachens. 
But there is no doubt that the people of these 

4. Fine Five-Year Plan, People's Edition, Planning Commission, 
Government of India, p. 2iB. 


regions will gradually appreciate the value of 
eaucation and take full advantage of free 
compulsory education. This is best indicated 
in ttic case of Assam where the young people 
of both sexes attend school together. 

Scheduled Castes ; The largest number of 
backward peoples belong to Scheduled Castes, 
which amounts to over 55 millions, about one- 
seventh of the total population of India in 
1951, as noted before, and which are variously 
called exterior castes, depressed clas'ses, un¬ 
touchables, and Harijans (as Mahatma Gandhi 
used to call them). Of these various designa¬ 
tions the two most important are Scheduled 
Castes, which have been official designations 
and have appeared in all their constitutional 
and legal relationships. The second is Harijans, 
a term which ^ also legal, as indicated by the 
Bombay Harijan 'rcinplc Act of J947 and also 
by the fact that some of the leaders of the 
groU]> liave accepted it. 

'i'he origin of unfmiehability is “partly 
racial, partly religious, and partly a matter of 
social custom.” Thi're is, however, a strong 
opinion in certain quarters that “the idea of 
untouchabilily originates in taboo.” Besides 
its origin, the concept of untouchabilUy has 
undoubtedly be('n “accentuated by differences 
of race and racial antipathies, which seem 
common to every branch of the human family 
and have reinforced the magical taboo.”* Once 
such a group was formed, all the peoples, 
mostly of '.the aboriginal origins, wlio were 
employc'd in certain unclean occupations, were 
ad(ied to these untouchable classes, thus 
jiuirmenling thi'ir number. (The greatest factor 
in the increase of tlie number of the untouch¬ 
ables was, liowever, penalization and condem¬ 
nation by the Brahmins of all thofee 
Indian Buddhists who refused to give up 
their religion). There are several disabilities 
from wiiieh the Scheduled Castes suffer : 
(!) They are barred from the use of 
public utilities, e.g., schools, 'wells, bathing 
places, and often from buirning ghats (crema¬ 
tion grounds); (2) they are barred fron> 

entering into Hindu temples; (3) they 
are deprived of the services of such people 
as barbers, tailors, and washermen; and (4) ir 
certain proA’inees, their contact or proximity 1 
regarded as pollution.” Ijatcly, some of the?- 
condif ’ons haA'e been modified but the essentiri' 
features of their disabilities still exist. 


5. Cenmt of India, 1931, Vol. I, India;. Part I; Report, p. 

6. Centut of India, 1931, Abitract, CovemIRnnI "of India, 19.^. 
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Backwcird Classes : Backward Classes 
imply the groups of people who are “socially, 
educationally, or economically backward," 
although the terms have not yet been officially 
so defined by the Constitution. Under Article 
15 of the Constitution, the-Stnte is empowered 
to make special provision for the advanceinent 
of any socially and educationally backward 
classes besides Scheduled Castes and Sidioduled 
Tribes. In some States, no distinction b made 
between Scheduled Castes and Backward 
Classes. Some of the States, such as Madras, 
jiropo'cd to spend about 14.4 million rupca's 
on welfare schemes for Scheduled t'astes and 
other backward classes in *1952-53 - 

The Covernment of India has appointed 
a Backwanl Classes Commission with Shri 
Kaka Sahib Kalelker as Chairman. The Com¬ 
mission was inaugiuated by the Presid(>nt on 
March 18. 1953. It has a Ihree-fold function ; 
(1) To determine the test which a ]>articular 
class or group of peoples can be descnbtxl as 
backwartl: (2) to jirepare a list of such liack- 
ward communities for the whole of India; (3) 
to examine the difficultiet-, of the backward 
clas'^cs and in recouimend tin' step-. iv> be taken 
for their amelio'ration. The Cominis uni has 
pow'cr to co-opt at haist two members, includ¬ 
ing a woman, from C'very Stale as it proceeds 
with the examinations of the witncs^c's. The 
terjiis of references include the S<‘he<hlled 
Castes. Scheihded Tribes and a numper of 
other groujis, which are backward socially, 
educationally, and economically. 

The Cuvt'irnment has also jneiiared a list 
of measures which have been undertaken by 22 
ytatess u]) to Decennher 31, 1951, to remove 
social disabilities among the Hindus.' 

Ex-Criminal Tribes : In addition to 
Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes, and Back¬ 
ward Classes, as mentioned above, there are 
other classes of backward jicoples in India, of 
which the most imiiortant arc th(' Ex-Criminal 
Tribes, the exact number of which have not, 
howc rer, become available. They are made of 
>ome 198 nomadic tribes wdio have not been 
■d)le lo ad.iust themselves t<' the propriidary 
conventions of a settled economy. Although 
many of these tribes lun'c been associated with 
mti- social activities, others have shown a dis¬ 
position to settle down as small traders and 
"bop-keepers and have show'n signs of skilful- 
'■esR, which could be developed and utilized tor 
' h(* d ivelopment of various crafts* 


7, ]ndia^Ref 0 r«nce Annual, 1954, pp, 354 55. 

B. First Flva-r»ar Plan, Covtrnmtnt «/ Wl*, W5S, p- 2^- 


In order to regulate the activities of these 
nomadic tribes, an Act was passed in 1924, 
under which certain tribes were classified aa 
“crinibal" as a result of their liabit of ban¬ 
ditry. Once they were so <le(dared, they could 
not leave the iilaees of residence at night, nor 
could they move out. of the areas ot their resi- 
flenee wdthout penmssion. As under th© 
Constitution of the Republic, no man can be 
deemed guiltj^ unle.ss he is pro\ed to be so in 
a court of law. The (hdimnal 'bribes Acts were 
repealed from Aunu.sl 2t), 1952. Individual acts 
ot criminality wall he dealt with under the 
ordinary law. They will in the future be 
treated as haedeward peojiles and remedial 
measures for the impioveuK'iit of liaekward 
peoples would he applicable to the so-called 
Ex-Criminal Tiihes also. 

2, R iLiru Au AM) Encf ATioxvi, JMi AsrnKS 

After centuries of neglect and apathy, 
India has been awakened, as .^oun as she has 
become indeiicndcnt, to do cveiytliing in her 
power lo integrate her “submerged humanity” 
inlo Inr .social, jiohtieal, intellcelual, moral and 
spiiilual life by all means at. tier disposal. 
These measures might be classifi(‘d under the 
following headings, .smdi as ('tnistiru'ional 
safcgiurds, reseications in serviers, and repre- 
senlation.s in legislative bodus, and develop¬ 
ment of Selvaiuled Tr.bal Areas. 

CoXsTlTl TKXAI. SArr,.l \Iii)S 

AriirU.s of flu ('onsfifution : Article 15 
of tlio ('oiistiluiion ])rohibils <li-eninination 
agam-t any eilizen on grounds of religion, race, 
caste, sex or place' of birth. Article 17 atiolislics 
niiloucliabilify and forbiils its practice in ttny 
loan, and Article 29(2) jirovidi's (bat no 
citizen can be denied admission into any educa¬ 
tional institution maintained by the State or 
receiving aid from it. on grounds onlj^ of reli¬ 
gion. race, caste and language. 

DineCre Principles of State Policy require 
the St.ato first of all to promote tlie welfare of 
the people by securing and jnoiccting a social 
order in w'bicli justice—soeiab economic, poli¬ 
tical—shall inform all institnihtns of naiional 
lii'c; and iirovidc jn tlic second plaet' that the 
Slate shall promoti' the educational and econo¬ 
mic interests of tlio weaker sections of the 
people and, in particular, of the Sclu'dulcd 
(’as(e« and Scheduled Tribes, and 'hall protect 
thorn from «ucial Injiist-cc or all forms ('f ex¬ 
ploitation. 

Penwval of Social Disahilit\'es : U’nder 
Artiflo 338 of the Oonstitutinn. the President 
appointed a Commissioner for Scheduled Caste® 



and Scheduled Tribes on November 18 , 1060 . 
The Commissioner was required to investigate 
all matters relating to safeguards provided 
- under the Con'«titution and to report upon 
their working at such intervals as the President 
may direet. ]More()\er, hetween 1938 and 196*1, 
especially duiiiig 1047-61, some 22 Acts and 
the’r amendments weic passed by various 
States as for the irmoval of social or civil dis¬ 
abilities oi the llanjans or Schi'dulcd Castes. 

lirttcri'dlian ni SerVKUs: Article 335 read 
with Aitiele of 10(4) makes it iioss'ble for the 
Stale to r(sei\e ai)pointmvnts for Scheduled 
Ca-tcs and Seliciiihd Tnbcs and give them 
some of tier iaeililies a-, it may eoiT'idcr neces- 
saiy. In laet, as early as 1934, inslructions 
were issued by the Clovcriimciu ol India to 
ensure tliat qiial fied aindidatcs from tliese 
clas-c.s \Aore not deprived of fair opportunities 
for cniploytiK'nt merely because they could not 
sucoi'Cil in ('iK-n eompetit on. In 1943. it was 
decidi'd to leseive 8' pel cent of vacancies for 
them, and in 19Ki, the percentage of reserva¬ 
tion A\as rai'cd to 12 \ so a*, to conespond to 
tlie pen (Mllire of tlie SilnduV’d C'a-U'^ in the 
total I epu'.itiori <d tin* conntiy. Alter the 
etta nmenf of ind( I'crdeiu (' it was (hcided that 
121 ptr cent of the vacancies filled on the 
basis of fompelil.on slu aid (on'imie to go to 
llio Seli('(hi'( (1 (\'si('' For all o'lur p(nls, the 
figure of icsiavalion was lai-od to 10’ pt'r ecnl 
At the same time, the iii'iiointing oflieers .all 
over the cmniiy, (‘-jMCially in Assam, Bibar, 
Jdadliya Pindcsli and Orissa, Avcrc r(f|uiicd (o 
I'CiD III '• (\> I hi' di'iiabi'ity of iccruitmg -uit- 
ab’e caiididalis belonging to the Pehedu’ed 
'j’mbe'. In .Tilly. 19U). conce'-sioiis in renard to 
ige and fees, wliieli have Inaai given to the 
5elu'(!n'od f'a'-tes, rvere exdcnded to the 
Sche('u’el Ti’ibcs. 

Bi em 'I NT AiioN IN Pahlt\ment 
.\.\n Lni.i'^i.wai s 

Tlia Si'liediik'd Tiibc" and Cxheduled Castes 
have been g vcn sjAe'-ial rf'presontation in 
Pai liuiiuMi: and Slate Legislaluies for a jier'od 
of ten years fiom the date of the inauguration 
of 'he ('on tniitif’n The total nninber of seats 
re-erved for the S'lieduh'd Tribes and Sebeduled 
(’a"d'> art' re-iieelnelv 28 and 71 out of a to'al 
of 502 M'.ats in the Ilou'-e of the I’onple in the 
Central f lovenm'rnt and 188 and 473 seat.s out 
of a total of 3..3ir) seats in the LoKidaturcs of 
the P'ates. TMorcover. there were 11 members 
• of Pelicdideil Tribes and Sebeduled Castes in 
the Upper Ilou.se, the Council of the Siates." 

9. Vnilec Atllcl*« S30, 332, end 334 ol tbs Constltatloa. 


Appointment of Ministers : Undw Article 
164 and 238 the States Madhya Bharat, 
Madhya Prade.sh, Bihar and Orissa are re¬ 
quired to appoint Ministers to look after the 
welfare of the Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled 
Castes, and other backward classes. Some of 
the States have created departments of welfare 
seiwiecs. Of the Ministers. Deputy Directors, 
and Parliamentaiy Secretaries, 31 be’ong lo the 
Scheduled Castes and other backward cla'sscs. 

Thu DnvrLOPMr.NT or Sc’iir.m'Lro and 
Tribal Areas 

The welfare of baekivaid areas has been 
asMircd by spee’nl provisions in the Constitu¬ 
tion. The C'on.stitution provides for the esta¬ 
blishment in each State having Scheduled areas 
of a Tribal Advi^o’y ('ouneil to advice the 
Head of the State on Hieh matters relating to 
the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes. Most of 
the Slates have alrcadv set U]> such roimeils. 
Such States are reiiuiied to ‘'Ubnut a lepoit to 
the Pres dent ri'earding Ib.eir administration. 

Kdycdfioniil anil U'llfau Sdiiini^: Article 
40 of the Constitiition has also Ian] down that 
the Stal(‘ .shall inomole educational and eeono- 
iiiie inUaests ol the Siludiilid Tubes and 
Si bednled Caster. In older to g'Ve dfect to 
Ibis plan, a vaiietv of nua'Uies Inis bien 
ui.doitaken In’ both Cenlial and Slate Coviin- 
menls: tl) The total e\i)('ndiluie on we'far' 

s(lienies for tlu’ Sehedided (^as(e« anel otbe 
badewani classes in the Siafes wavs Rs 27,."» 
million in 19r>l-52, TU 3.") 0 million in 19.')2-r)3 
and the bu Iget for 19.'i3-.64 bad a piovi-ion o' 
Bs. r)2.0 million. (2) The Ciovernment o' 
India has boon iin])lomenting the .scheme bn 
award of seliolarshi]) for posf-IMaliie sludeni 
and sjicnt for Seliediiled Tribes, Schedu’c'' 
Castes and other backward elas-es Rs. i.ij 4p 
million in 19 j 1-.'32 and f-anetioiied R-. 30 tn'llii" 
for 1962-.53. (3) By the end of December 1962 
3.0C5 Fcholar.shipy were awarded to Sebediik d 
Castes, 1 094 to Sdieduled Tiibes, and 1.73' 
lo other haekw'urd classes, or a total of 5,89. 
scholarships. 

Other TTVf/rtre Work Granh'^ : Of thci- 
w'clfarc services, the most important, arc : 

(1) Develnpmcvfal Plan, for wliieh Artie' 
275 of the Constitution requires the Cent’. 
Ciovernment to make grants to the Stai 
Governments from the Consolidated Funds < 
India to enable the latter to carrv out develo| 
ment schemes for the benefit of the backwai 
classes. The Central Government has tin 
granted Bs. 37.87 million to different Stat' 
(iuring 1951-53. 




(2) The Benefit under the Fxie-Year Plan: 
A provision of Rs 40 million has been made in 
tlie First Fivc-Yeat Flan lor the aim lioration 
of the Scheduled Castes and othu buki\aid 
classes Foi implementing dciclopment of 
schemes in tubal areas, the Croveinment of 
Indu has taken into coiisideiation the need for 
the pieseivatioii and development ol tJibal 
culture In uee or dance vith proMsion now 
iindc in the Inc-'ieai Phn the States will 
spend a lot d ol Rs 188 72 million duiin,^ the 
panned period 

d POLlflLs and PROBIIMS 

Allhe)Uf,h ail the gioiips discu s( 1 ibo\t f dl 
under the s niie t ite oij ol subiiieif^eei hum ai 
itV th y ale drlleieiil m oii^m and dso 
Udiiiie dilleieiit methods ol ijijuokIi m suh- 
in„ then sjjedhe j) oblenis Hu’s should 
Iheieleiic he dis(iis^((l stpiiptlj 

As-iMii^MioN or Senna iiD Tiuni s 
bnie the he^irmin., ol the Jaelim hislor> 
the iiolieies lotli ol the Dinid in md Indo- 
\n In pioides line been to le i\i sjiiduled 
Ji bes dom aid let them 1 im then li\es is 
i(\ ])k i (d widuu iir mlMeiiiue liom 
ilside i \ o outst indiii^ e\eii(s hi di iwn 
all nhoii < 1 liidi 11 1 eojik to the jai d i s 
till SiludilLi! iiibe li|s( lU up sii a 
1 dl ail a d ail d ti hi s m 17^2 aid sme e 
n lid up (o 1917 \ aieu uts aid '1^,11! i- 
ins will laojiiul^ it( d aid sonu iiapalait 
ms iiitioliKid S(( 011,1 fh, idu il 1 lie 
lion inio li 1 ) d ae is b\ lo e i,„n mis um 
(s li n 111^ Ill s, nu i\M aueiu' mlhuiues m 
1 eus ] ails of tlie eoiinliN Roth the si iMiits 
Ik did fh It India must diselop some dili- 
rpolnies aid tike soou iiositm slips 
\ ad her iie ghbouiiiig tiibil jKipiil itioiis 
1 he fast ittemp^s ot the (lOMininuif of 
hr weie the poiisuiiis of wellae smiics 
die tribal luoides 111 the ( oiistitutnm 
(' Aitnli 27 ') ol the Constitution bolli llu 
dill riOMMiiuiit and bjati noeeinuie nis 
( eontiil ulion* ol Rs 120 million md lit) 
lion rispcitiMlv for juomo ing tlic w^’ ae 
the biheduled Tubes Moieoiei a w ait ol 
'0 million was niso m uli fei tlu de’iilo)'- 
I of the North-Fist Iiontier Aeciiev m 
ill a la Cl pi 01)01 tun ol the tiihil popu'i 
) heed This is a positne polic\ of issist 
tlu tiilnl peoples to deeelop the natui il 
uees ol the aieis m whieh thee li\e aid 
\ohe a mo e pioductiee econonne ife 
nd n? upon themsohes rathe 1 than up >n 
17 States • 

Article' 338 of the Constitution makes 
her provision for the appointment of a 


special body to investigate the safeguards , 
provided foi tubal populations and to leport 
to the PiCbident on then woiking Th s body 
started lunctionmg with ctieot iiom F.ovem- 
bei 1, 1950 under a Coinimssioncr assisted by . 
fret Regional C ommissioneis with jurisdiction 
o\u 17 btates. 

PaiL A. ot the Const tution made special 
pioMsions foi the autonomous admmibtiation 
of the Inbil ait ib ot 4ssani m spicial lelationa 
to tin. illotment ind use oj 1 iiid, taxation, 
eluealioii aiitl (he eontiol of muiie\-Itnding 
iiid ti idiiu olhei bt lies liiemg Scheduled 
1 ibes and belie lultd C isli^ will line Jibal 
VuM oi\ CouneiK to ad\isi the iutluni(ie<, on 
till ihuumunt md williie ol ihonginob 
bueh eouniils e^ist m \'sim, INI idi ib and 
Oiissi In Assam, lljelti ibid M idlij 1 liliaiat, 
this a and 55cst lkn,,il, tluu oe sjutial 
(ki)iuments 01 iuusUk ic-poii'-ib’c loi tubal 
1(1 Ills 

It was not until 1932 that a fuiidtmcntal 
ju i(’\ ol till (loveniminet low iids llu tnbal 
luopli w IS defimtelj deilied In lum 1952 , 
i mil tine w IS hi Id m Delhi of tin Stile 
(nuenment npie 111 tnc'- the L>h u iliya 
Adnn|itiSi\ ik b 111^,1 i MimbeisofPi lament, 
tine i>u'o_is(s jn mn iius md soti il woik- 
ei" to stneR the pioei im ol lelioii on bchxlf 
m 111 dion^in ' pi i u' ion Duiuip tin miet- 
m.^ Ihi (uAiiiiimntinltnluHi lo a ''initiate 
lln ti h 1 popul iliDU willnut ]i |U luuig its 
j e iul n eli ii ulei w i iilie i did 

Jills me Ills I hit 'iilijitl to due ic^pcit to 
tlu 1111101 lie 1 milts eluded b^ tic C onstitu- 
tie 11 Is well K sonu uedu 11 'its gi mkd 

teiiiiioi iiill IS innitiomd iIjom Scheduled 
1 Min', will 1 lie llu 0 1 I ^h i ul pi it deSi s 

n\ otlici f,ioii|> (1 ]iepis ill ])(et\o of 
lut ris(t 01 need ( lU and lomptilsoty 
( liie ilion of the ehddiii U]) to lee 11 md 
'•Olid idui duin ot ailull-, in llu 1 tngnago 
wliiih tlu> I'm mulei 1 nl uiel iKo toe i- 
tion il eduialmu o nlults m the 1 lugingc 
which tint e in unlii" ml md ’’-o toe itumil 
e hie ilion m oeeuinluiiK \ huh oe npiiiopi tic 
lo them like iu> othei aioup in emnniunity, 
Ihij 111 iilillt 1 to all the enu ii^-lits melud- 
in^ ji itlu ip ilioi) 111 mtineipd distiui State 
ind 1 iiinn I'ec’tioiis ilio e then lep cspida- 
Ines Aloieenei is m ihi e tso of Sclndu'od 
( iistc" iisiii itioii liite ilso been mule for 
Sihodul d Tiihc' holh m hi.hei siimos as 
well as (oi ton VI m Pul imcnt nnel State . 

I (eisl i tiie^ on Ihi htsis of t hen po pulation 

10 ItdiQ \etvs Tfie Indian High Comnutnont London, 14 
J] June 1Q52, pp 8 end 4 rMpeetiveiy. 
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Integkation of Scheduled Castes 

Another outstanding problem of India’s 
“submerged humanity” is the integration ol her 
56 million or one-seventh oi the population of 
India’s Scheduled Caste-, or th(‘ so-eallcd “un- 
touehables,” mto Ikt M)eial, political, economic 
Organization It has .il'.o been mentioned that 
untouchiibili(\ oiiginatc'd most piobably liom 
some uiKh.m oceupaliou, winch under the 
magu ol taboo, <r( cited .sueli a wide gulf 
between the (aste Hindus and the so-e ailed 
untouchable that it icmaineel imbicdgcd foi 
thou-aneb oi jeais. 

In sjute of the wide gulf lietweui two 
raec"-, blood iuMetii lias taken place among them, 
as in Jael, among all the i.ues ol India, !ind 
has H'Miltid in the use ol (‘Xistmg laeial lana- 
tums amoiiK the Indian iiopulalion What is 
more lo the ixmit is the fact that there is some 
aboiigmal blood among the high olasb Hindu 
population and a still huger numbei of the feo- 
ealled uulouthables le'semhle m features the 
higli caste Hindu pojnilation''. AMule* the first 
point inaj be exiilained on the giemnd that the 
higliei class Aijaiis weic p.eimitted to take 
wive-s fiom lowei ea''ies, both the >outh and 
beautj ot •'onie ol the aboiigmal elcnsscs might 
ha\e attiaedc'd them ewen to matimiony. Ewn 
today the Santal women lia\e hce'ome the 
attist’s models all o\er liieba. As to tlic second 
point, it in gilt be pointed out that eonsidci- 
ahle ihiihIkms el iintouehaliles wete onee* the 
dc'se end.lilts of high eastc' llmdiis wlio emliiaeed 
Buddliisiii, and Ixeanic untouehaliles tlirousih 
the (11 sc of the Biahmnis Mok'om'i, it must 
be niiiemlieunl that laee diftusuin otten tiavels 
through hviiaths and shoit-cuts rathe i than 
througli the loyal load of matrimony In 
short manv bcheduled Castes ha\e Atyan 
blood in tlienn, and by tieatmg them wholc'sale 
as “untoufliable s” gieat injustice is done to 
thc'ir own blood relatives. 

Both tlie concept and practice- of untouch- 
abiltiy }ii( tin- blackest spots of Hindu leligion 
and Hindu (iiltuie They ha\o biokon the 
motal and spnilual haekhonc of a laige- section 
of the Indian ]Kijnilation and (licir misery and 
degradation know no bounds Tlie-ie is no 
p.aialh'l class of pe-ojile in the whole liistoiy 
of the hunuin i.iee Poverty and starvation, 
illileiaev and ignoianee, disease and ill health 
have he (11 constant compeanions of thc'se un¬ 
fortunate' pc'ople's Tlie'y htive bee-n conelcmne'd 
by soeutv as “unitouclmbles,” avoided by com- 
munilv foi f(ar of imbibing impurity, segre¬ 
gated in the worst jiart both in the village and 
in the city, deprived of all the public utilities, 


such as bathing ghat, drinking water, as men*' 
tioned before. That most of these conditions 
still exist today is Ixist indicated by the report 
ot the First Five-Year Plan, according to which 
“a large portion of agricultural workers belong 
to the Selieduled Castes (untouchables) ” They 
are ‘‘the first victims of families, epidemics, 
and any otliei natural and national catastrophy, 
and foim the low'cst social, political, economic 
stiata oJ Indian national life” 

The iiioblcm of untoucluibility has occu- 
]iied the mind ot all moial and spiritual leaders 
ol India lioni Binldha to Gandhi, and some of 
tlieii misi ill's have also been mitigati'd 
JViahatnia Gandhi '•taited scietal kindb ot wel- 
laie seiv]ee-> toi tbe Hanjiiiis, which aic iiol 
only canie'd on by Ins lollowiis cm'ii today 
but have been incorpoiated mto India’s 
naluinal Constitution Tlie Con-titat-oii pro¬ 
vides -ai('guaids lor proteet on of interests oi 
the Sclii'duled Castes, such as the abolition Oi 
untouehabiluy, losenwation of appointments in 
Gen einiiicnt sumci-s, gi anting of special le- 
pi( sent at ions m Paihammt and in State Louis 
latmc- and sunilar otln r concessions. Tin 
most mijioitaiil and sii>mficaiit piovision of tin 
Constitntmn is the- abolition ol untoncluibilit\ 
and “its ))i‘ictKc in any foim is foibidden 
Tills iiioMsion ot the' ('(n-titution was gi\( i 
<(!((( to b\ an Act winch wa- jiasse'd by tl 
lowei Hous(. of I'ailiaiiK'nt euily m June 1951 
niakinu ‘ diM i nnniation again-.t uiitouchabb 
an ofTciKe punishable' w (li a six-month i n 
teini Ol a fine of Bs 500.” The Act gran 
light to the untoueliabk's fo demand full ac(t 
to shops, je-tauiants_ public wells, tanks ai i 
bathing ghat«. It is a gre'at aeliicvomout 1 1 
the untouchables in their march tow’aid obtai 
mg human dignity. 

The Welfare of the Scheduled Caste - 
mainly the lesponsibihty of the State Govt” - 
ments In 1953, the' Government of Ini i 
decided to make grants-m-aid to the St (' 
Govorninents for their schcraes of remo-e -1 
uutoiuliahilify. These grants aie mamly 
tendi'd for eairying on intensive propaaai ' 
for abolishing untoueliability, e'spcciallv 
iiini] areas. Mot cover, the GoAvi-nmeuI 'f 
India lias also been giving grants to tlie foil' '* 
mg non-oflicinl organizations for their welt r 
activities for the removal of untouehahil v 
such as (1) Bharatiya Depressed Cla 
TiOaguo, (2) Hanjan Ashram; (3) All-Ti 
ITarijan Saneh, and (4) Scheduled Ca 
Federation While the iginnt'to the last-na '<1 
Organ’zation was still under consideration ‘■f’ 
first three organizations were panted 6 t 
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of Rs. 469,000. The activities of these organi¬ 
zations is best indicated by that of the Bhara¬ 
tiya Depressed Classes League which employed 
60 social workers for canying on against un- 
louchability, organizing public incctiriKs and 
social gatherings, with sjx-cial emphasis on the 
opening of wells, temples, dhanmvihuUits, hotels, 
etc-, to Harijans, where they were still closed/" 
Amklioratiok of Rackwaki) Classes 
Backward Classes form the third impor¬ 
tant grouj) of India's “submt'rged luinumity,” 

I he problem of whom has come under con¬ 
sideration by the Covernmenl of India. As 
noted before, a Commission luis been appointed 
to report on their eonditioii;. and to recommend 
the methods of the amilioratitm. Ihitil the 
|inl)lieation of the Kei>oit of tlie ('omims'ion. 
no definite ])olicv could bc> adopted and no 
■'eheme of work could la- organized Some 

which lias been adojiti'd relaled mostly 
' I !ieli>ing tbein to obtain a liylier oducalion. 
A^'rau ARE oi L\-('himlnal Tiuhe- 
After the rejx'al of the Criminal Tribes 
Wt in 1952, it was realized that all State 
(i()vcrnmen<s should undertake wtlfare services 
for making the Ex-Criminal Tribes econo¬ 
mically self-supporting and for gradually 
adjusting them into India’s social organization. 
'J’he CSovcrnment of India made grants-in-aid 
io State Governments for undertaking welfare 
MTviccs and indicated the following schemes, 
'Uch as: (1) I'kliication, (2) Agriculture, 
nil Housing. (4) Cottage Industries, fS) 
Medical, (6) Public Health, (7) Aid to volun¬ 
tary agencies, and (8) Miscellaneous. During 
:ie two-year jieriod of 1958-r)5. the grants-ia- 
md of the Government of India to tlic State 
Movernmenls amounted to Us. 4*13 million 
nd the total expenditures of tin* Slate Govern- 
'"cn(,s amounted to Us. 4.67 million for the 
'clt'arc services for the Ex-Criminal Tribes; 

I otlx'r words, both the Govenimeiif of India 
'■’111 Stat.(! Governments sjient a, total of 
*'■' 8.80 mill’on for such welfare services.” 

In addition to the gi-anis-in-aid to the 
^ ate Government, the Government, of India 
■ ’'O made '.grants to private organisations 
‘ ‘vot(;d W) the welfare services of the Ex- 
* nninal Tribes. The Viinukta .Tati Seva 
oigha. Delhi, for instance, received Rs. 22,000 
; 01 the Government of India in 19.'>4-55. 
' 'ring i,hi.s period the Organization established 

*i. Report of Commissioner for Sthcduled Castes md 

dulcd Tribes, 1954. ,Covernmenl of Indio, pp. 209 and 229 
Compiled Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Cosies 
' Scheduled Ttibest 1954, Government of India, pp 382-83. 


3 colonies and 36 quarters for the Ex-Criminal 
Tribes in different places, organized the Boya 
Scouting and Girls Guide Movements; esta¬ 
blished 3 Adult Educational Centres, where 
women were taught tailoring, knitting and 
embroideiy; granted 23 scholarships to students 
for higher education; and iirovidcd free medi¬ 
cal aids to 600 patients, thus laying a solid 
loundation-of welfare services for the Ex- 
(/j-mimul Tribes.” 

COXCLI>ION 

An outstanding problem of India is the 
integration of her •‘submerged humanity” or 
buekwaid ]ieuples, amounting to DO million or 
over 30 per cent of the total po[>iilatK,n, into 
her national organization A large jxtpulation, 
when developed physically, intellectually, 
morally and spiiiliially. becomes a valuable 
national a.s.-^et. But when left alone, rn poverty, 
(li.sea^e, ignorance and inactivity, it becomes a 
social liability and a source of national cala¬ 
mity. The general policy adopted by the 
Government and approved by the jicople, to¬ 
wards Sebeduled Tribes, ydieduled t.'astes and 
other Backw'anl Peoples is that, witli due res¬ 
pect to their special cultures, they should be 
gradually adjusted to the social, iiolitical, and 
tcoixmiic orgaiiizjilion of India so as to form 
an integral part of the Indian Goimnonwealth. 

India’s “suhiiieirgcd humanity” or back¬ 
ward ix’oples, Avho have lived in India from 
time immemorial, fall under the following prin¬ 
cipal categories ; Fiist, yebediiled Trilies, the 
l)(»])iilatk)ii of wliieli iias been reecntly esti¬ 
mated to be 20 million and wliieli arc the 
earlx'-t inliahiiants of the country and have 
preferred Io live in sai'a,gery rather than to 
join the invader- and to lose ilieir iilentity. 
Second. Scheduled Castes, tlie ]>i'es('nt pojiula- 
tioii of wliieli has been Cslimali'd at 5.5 million, 
winch are the most neglected an<l ill-treated 
peojiles in .ho history of the world, and have 
come to he known as ‘‘uiitouclnihles’’ and 
‘‘pariahs.” Third, Backward Classes, ihe pre¬ 
sent iHipulation of which has heem estimated 
to he ovei 3,5 million, but veiy little is as yet 
known about them and the report of the Com- 
luissiun appointed on them has not yet become 
available. Finally, the F.\'-Criminal '‘IMIIkis,' 
whicli Ix'A’e been estimated at 198, but the ex- 
act inimher of their population is not yet 
known. Tlx* very anticpiity of (Iiese tribes, 
casips, and classes, and their intricate problems 
arising from .social, economic and educational 
conditions have been left alone by the foreign 

IS. Ibid, pp. 236.37, ——— 
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rulers who have dominated the destiny of India 
for several centuries. 

The achievement by India of her national 
independence and tJie establishment of the 
Demociatie Kci)ublic have brought a new life 
among the people, vho have decided to uproot 
the ceiituiy-old social evils. The Government 
of India, together uilh the Stale Governments, 
have mobi.i/(/d all Gon.'-titulional. loKislativo, 
and admiiuslrative iiowcis at their disposal to 
remove age-long evils from which Seheduled 
Tnbe«, ,Sche<luIed Castes, and otlier Baekward 
Ptoples have suffered so long, and have 
adopted the lollow ng measure^: 

(1) Constitulional safeguards; (2) Ee- 
servation of Sore ices; ((3) Speeial re)u\'-,enta- 
tiou in Jkirliament and TjCgislatiiros for li-n 
yea"^; (1) Deve'opnunt of Seheduled and Tri¬ 
bal Areas ; and (5) Educational and other wel¬ 
fare schemes. An out tandiiig iiiea^urc of the 
Govcnnnoiit of India to the untoucliablo classes 
is the enaelnieiii of the Act making the ohsor- 
vnnee of untouchabil (y in any form a crimi¬ 
nal act puni'-haide by jiavinent of a fine of 
Ils. StK) or imiivisonraent of six months. 

These measures of the Government are 


being supplemented by those of the people, 
both individually and collectively. Fiom very 
ancient times welfare activities have been 
undertaken by intellectual, moral and sp'rilual 
leaders from Buddha to Gandhi. Even toilay 
Acharya Vinoba Bhavc, Irulia’s walking saint, 
has been travelling on foot thousands of miles 
and appeal ng to tlic nobler inslmet of land- 
ownens to donate land for the landless uitli 
wonderful suecens; and it is the followers of 
Gandhi and Eamakrishna who ari' in the lead 
in (he welfare soivices among the trilial and 
ea-te groups. What is more significant is the 
fact that, aside troin nduion uloch i*- more er 
Ic'-s a que>tion of ind\idnal c(iii''cic]U‘e and 
group coiivietion, there has Itrcai developing in 
India, since tlie beginnirg of llio nineti'cnth 
century, a new rultme or an Indian civiliza¬ 
tion, wli'ch is (he expies-ion of (he lile and 
labour of the people of m-nlern India. Like 
the Sta(e, tliis new eiiKiiie oi eiviliz dion is ilie 
fonmionwenltl) of all (be p(n])'e of India, 
irre-pcctive of their race, caste, or erred.” 


1J. « tbt* viritcts* htdifi ntul A New Ctiilizotion, Gt1ruUR» 
1012 IhiB treatise is in iho piotufe oi rcviaiou. 
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GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT IN INDIA 

Bv Bnor. C. B. AIAMOETA, m.a. (Gcog), M.ixim. 

II 


Climate 

O'viNr, to the gieal size and position and the 
d'versities of ivlief, (hero are greater sti iking 
contrasts of meteorological conditions in diffe¬ 
rent inirts of the countiy than are probably 
found in any olhei pait of the world. ()ne part 
of the country lies noi'Hi of the 'frojiic and the 
other witliin it. In the north-wa'st lies the 
great Thar Deceit, with an average annual 
rainfall of le-s than 5 ins.; in the north-east 
are the Khas' hills with an average of 42.'i ins. 
at Cliorapunji.-Dras in Ka.sliniir has recorded 
a niiiiiimim tempera'uie of—49 deg. F, while 
Ganganagar in Itajasthan has several times 
Tccoided a temperature of over *120 deg. F. Ilill- 
Btalion.s in the Himalayas (^ueli as Simla) 
may lx* shrouded in cloud for days together in 
' August with linniidity of 100 per cent; while 
in Deci'mbcr tliey may be overrun by air of 
nearly 0 per rent humidity. The mean maxi¬ 
mum temperature at Cochin does not go above 


80 deg. F in any month iior the mean minimniii 
below 73 deg. F; while at GaUKanagar the 
mean niaxiimnn temperature goes up to JOS 
dog. F in May and the mean minimum to 38 
deg. F in January. 

The climate of India is influenced front 
outside by two adjoining areas. On the norll 
the Himalayan Eange shuts i( off from the cold 
elimafo of Central Asia and fii’ves it eonlinentii’ 
climate, the eharacleristics of which are the pre 
valence of land winds, great dryness of aii, 
large diurnal range of temperature -and littl< 
or no precipitation. On the south, the ocean 
gives it a hot monsoon climate more typical o'" 
the tropical than of the temperate zone. 

“We alw.ays (hink of India a.s es'-’ontially a trop’oi' 
country. And riRhd.y .so, for thp whole area withi’ 
the moun(ain wall mii'it be considered as a unit, wi' ' 
a eotnnion type of climate thioughput, that of tropi-Ji 
monsoon.”* 


1. L. D. Stamp i Asu, p. 170. 
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The chief features of such a climate arc 
the great uniformity and the small diurnal 
range of temperature, the great dampnesd of 
the air and more or loss frequent rains. For the 
purposes of climatological studies India may 
be divided into two parts; Peninsular India 
and Northern India. 

The wliole of the Peninsular India lies 
within the tropics and has a troiiical climate, 
the variations of temperature bidween Miinmer 
and winter being small. In winter the tem- 
lieratui’e is controlled by the iiroximity (>f 
equator and the oceanic iiiduoiua's and it is 
between 05 <lcg. to 80 deg. F. But in snininer 
the temperature rises over 90 deg. V near I lie 
tropics but in the neighbourhood of the ocean.^ 
the eliuiato m cquahlc and the almo-'iihere is 
generally cloudy. In Malabar, (he range of 
temiierature is about. GO deg. F and in S.-Ea.<t- 
ern Madras about 120 deg. F. 'Phese feature^ 
are .specially observaiile nii the windwanl 
coasts, and tiny diiniiii.''li witli tiie inci’case ni 
distance from tlie sea. 

.\lrlioUgh the whole of Nortlicvn India lie? 
beyond tlu' Tropic of (lancer, (he climatic 
conditions liere arc more comiilex. The si'ccrily 
of heat or cold and (he amount of moisture in 
the a r, however, differ greatly in the different 
states and during different sca?oiH. Fa?l 
Punjab and W. Rajasthan are veiy cold in 
winter and extremely hot in summer and llie air 
is generally devoid of moisture. But. in West 
Bengal, .\ssaiii. Biliar and U.P. winter i.? eold 
and summer is moderately hoi witli iileuly of 
moisture in (he air. In winter the temperature 
111 Northern India is controlled, ai'art from the 
slanting rays of the sun in winter, by the anti¬ 
cyclone that coveis this area tlicii. The tem¬ 
perature varies between 55 deg. and 05 dt'g. F. 
The summer t,em))era(ure is larwly the effecl 
of (f) direct ray.? of (he sun; (o) coniinentalily 
emphasizing land influence'^ far from llie sea; 
tut) anticyclone, uhieli maintain,s a steadily 
rising temperature; and (ir) moditicaliou he 
(he breaking of the S.-W. monsoon. The 
highest temperature is to h(' found in the 
iieighbouvhond of Madliya Bharat, Raja.?than. 

Punjab and West U.P. 

Altitude tempers the heat uf low latitudes. 
Up on the hills it i.s delightfully cool and 
U'frcshing even in niid-siimmer, but beyond a 
certain point the excess of eold forbids imman 
habitation. 

• Seasons 

India‘enjoys three well-marked seasons, 
*0 a cool dry season, i.e., winter, when 


light northerly dry trade winds prevail! 
over the greater part of India, the skies are 
clear, the weather fine and thp humidity low 
so that there is little or no rainfall except in 
the nortliei'n parts where moderate cyclone 
storms occasionally occur; (d) a hot dry 
sea.son, i.e., summer before the onset of rains, 
u.sually eoiucs suddenly with heavy thunder¬ 
storms, dry scorching westerly winds (known 
as loo) ; and (m) a hot wet season, i.e., rainy 
season, witli wind^ of oceanic origin, hieb 
humidity, much cloud and frequent rain. 

Monsoons and RAiNrAun 
The mo.st important fcatun' in tlie meteo¬ 
rology of India is the alternation of seasons 
known as monsoon.s. Strictly .speaking, mon¬ 
soons aic seasonal winds wliose direction is more 
or less reversed twice during tl'e year. Lying 
largely witliin the tro])ics, and with tlie great 
Asiatic contineni, to the uoitli and the wide 
expanse of the Jiidiau Ocean to the south, 
India lurnishes (lie best example of a monsoon 
euumry. During winter the general flow of 
surtace air over the country is from north tq 
.souih, north-westeily m the plains of Hindu- 
.stlmii, northerly m the central parts and north- 
ea.sl,eriy in the south of the I'eniicsula and the 
neighbouring scas. In tins season the air over 
the country is niaiiily of coiiuiicntal origin and 
heiji {; of low humidity and the sea.son is known 
Us tlu! iioith-cast or winter inousoon. In the 
summer nioiifhs (.lunc to (September) the 
general flow of winds is from the opposite 
direction Iroiii sea to land and the season is 
one of much humidity, cloud and ram. The 
direction of winds in the major parts of the 
Arabian .^ea and llie Bay of JJengal being 
south-westerly, the season is uaiiied the i?outh- 
we.st monsoon season. Tlie causes detoniining 
the monsoon cm rents are maiij: uTid varied but 
(he fundamental cause is undoubtedly the 
pcriotlical excesses of the heating of the land 
masses of Asia in summer and of cooling in 
winter a.s eoinpared t.o that of the w’atcr of the 
Indian Ocean and the Fldnosc Seas. 

'i'iiough agriculture is the iiiaiu occupation 
in India, yet only about 20 per cent of (he area 
under eiiltivalioii receives artificial irrigation, 
the rein.iiiiing 80 jier cimt depending entirely 
iilion the mercy of rain every year for (he 
succcs,sful cultivation of various agricultural 
crops. In India, the rain-giving monsoon is 
knowm as the Soutli-we.d monsoon. The 
South-west monsoon season during which 75 
per cent of the total rainfall is recorded is the 
most important rainfall season. The monsobo. 
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in June, spreads almost all over the coun¬ 
try by July and August and gradually gets 
weakened in September, During th)s ])CMi<a 
rains are very important because they provide 
necessary moisture lor agricultural operations lor 
the sowing of khanf crops like cereals, pulses, 
sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds and jute, which 
account for more than 80 per cent of tlie total 
area sown to crops. Thus the setting in of the 
South-wcst monsoon marks the beginning of 
the agricultural operations over a wide area. 
The South-west monsoon generally sjireads 
through two branches because of (he peculiar 
shape of the Peninsula, viz., the Arabian Sea 
branch and the Bay of Bengal branch. The 
former brings rainfall to the southern and 
western parts of the country, but. as ihe 
monsoon advances, it jicnctratcs further into 
the C’entral and North-West Ind’a. Thi, branch 
of the monsoon comes fiist into the eountiy in 
the southoniinost lij), viz., Travuneorc-Coehin, 
generally at the end of May. The i-ceond 
branch comes sliplitly later and confine-, ilsell 
to Assam, West Bengal and North-en^tcui 
India.* 

The post-monsoon ^e^l^on h('gins with 
October, and extends up to Deciinho. It juo- 
vides only 13 per eetil of the annual raiiitall 
Normally good post-tnonsoou 'holers aro 
received in thc'-c thico monlhs in the eastein 
region eomprisino Assinn, West l.engal Orih-a, 
Maikas, Aiulliia, Konkan and iVla'Mhar. In 
other parls of tlu' eountiy, only hsihl occa¬ 
sional showc'io ate riecnveil and the intdi^itv 
of thO'C showers decreases from e-t'-t (o wcsl 
But these light showers aiv lery iini>)i'aiil hi 
the .growth of th(> laic sown khanf crons, 
espcciallj-^ in v^outhem India, a^ well as for 
the sowing of rahi crops. In IMadras and 
Andhra, the rainfall during the period is 
knowm as the North-east monsoon. The rains 
during this jieriod are of consider a bio local 
importance. 

Winter monsoon eominenees in January 
and lasts up to the end of Febriiniy. This 
provides only 2 )ipr cent of the annual rainfall. 
Yet this is important for the proper growth of 
rabi crops of wheat, barley, gram and ral)i 
pulses in Northern India, especially in the 
Punjab, Pepsu, U.P., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 

2 Iho normnl of !h<* of South ^vrst Monsoon* in 

th« dlfforent Staloa an a* {oUowa Borabiy. Ist }tino, Aotnin, *)th 
June; Madras ecil Andhra, 7ih Juno, Wrnt Bengal, lOth Junt ; 
Bihur, 15th Juno; t P. West, J0(h Jum; U. I* East, SSih June, 
and Punjab and Pepsu, lat July. 

V S. Monon * W eatker and Crop Condittom in India in AgrU 
9td$ufai Stiuatlon in Induit Vol. nc» No. 7 (Oot., 1954)« p. ^2. 


Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat and some * parts 
of Assam. 

Pre-monsoon showers during March to May 
amount to roughly 1 per cent of the annual 
rainfall. This period of the year is generally 
dry over the land mass of northern and penin¬ 
sular India w'herc rabi crops are harvested 
and the irr gated crops like sugarcane, cotton, 
summer rice and vegetables are grown. But 
the stronger winds near the sea-coast, which 
increase in strength as the monsoon advances, 
bring rains to tlic north-eastern parts of the 
country consisting of Assam, West Bengal, 
OriS'a and Bihar and the north-west coast oi 
Madras and Truvancore-Coehin, Ma'ahar am. 
south-ca^t Madras. In the north-cast region 
they help the sowing of autumn paddy and 
maize, while in the southern area, thc^e rains 
are hencfieial for the sowuiig of khanf crop- 
like paddy, coffee, sugarcane and some vegc 
tahlcb on lands where iriigation facilities an 
available. 

Part of the rainfall fiom the monsoon m 
India is oiogiaphieal, and part cyclonic or con- 
voctioiial. All along the Himalayas, Assan 
and Wcstein (lliat.',, the rising air curicnt 
lesult m the condcasation of moisture an 
rainfall. The (yolonic rainfall is due to th' 
passage of a number ol deiiresiions or cyclone' 
forae ot which are of local origin, while othei 
have their birth in the ncighboiiiing seas ai. i 
are more laud>vai(l. Rains in w'lnter in Nor' 
west palls of India aie of this nature Coi 
veetional rainfall takes jilaee soineliincs due ^ 
local heating vihieh prodiiech tuimilous tiouO 
iiiis Upe of ran is strictly local and oceii 
mo'tly in autumn or spring. 

The annual lainfall of India is 42 ins , tlift 
to say, we net all over one lakh maunds 
water eu eeeiy acre of land,* and variatim 
from this normal us great as -i-12 inches a' ' 

- 8 inches oecurreil in 1917 and 1899 respi 
tively. Clenerally the variability deerea" ^ 
with increasing rainfall, the variability bev 
largest in the driest parts of the country ai ! 
least in the wettest regions.* The high vai 
ability in areas of low rainfall is, however, ih 
such a sciious menace to agriculfii'e as * ' 

(ontparativclv low variability in areas W'h' 
have just enough rainfall for agricultural p' ' 
poses. Any decrease in rainfall in such ai( 

3. Centuf of India, 1951, Vul. 1. Pt. lA. p. 10. 

4. eg, Kanpur, whofir annual rainfall la 34 in*, bat a 

ability ot 20 per rent but Calcutta, with 65 ina., hoi only 
per rent variability. «, 

Vide 11. N. Dubey t Economic Ceography of Indian Rep^ 
(1951), p. 29. 



aiakes it impossible for agricultural operations 
to be carried on and a famine is the result. As 
the average rainfall diminishes from place to 
place and as it becomes more concentrated in 
me season, variations from year to year in- 
rease. When tlie normal total is under 20 
10 apiculture is attempted without irrigafon, 

I dnfall fluctuations are expected and jtlanned 
I nr. Where the total exceeds 80 ins. theic is 
iniost always a surplus of moidure avadable 
lor the growing of crops Foity inches of rain is 
nonnaPy adequate but when it fails, a famine i** 
hieatcned. Thus, the most ser nusly affeclctl 
I teas arc tho«c where the rainfall is 30 ins and 

10 ins. and thi^ is the famine zone of India In 
I’aiasthan. Sauiashtra, Central India and the 
Pecran, where some rain usuallv comes but 
'le variation is great, fainme occurs fic- 
pamtly. In this area there is enuugli rain for 
'utps during normal years, so that adequate 
piovi<^ion of irrigation facilities dot', not (xist 
1 Ins fact the source of eonsiderabb* <-nffer- 
aa in timt'. tif dioudit Lons (xiaannce with 
1 iinfal] flurtuations has brouelit population 
( "■tiibntion into close mriciaiient with climate 

I'.'ibilities but so great i‘' the pleasure of 
'opidation that manv bav occupied tlic niai- 
' nal lands where (bought i^ cdlain (o oc(ur In 
itain area® not.ably the Fa*'! Pimiab and 
't'ldras irrigation has m.ado the '.(itbas cnnic- 
h'lt independent of rainf.all eliangO'- I ut i 
''(‘haipad failure of monsoon causci live - and 
'■’Is, the source of irrigation, to laue h"-s 
tor than uMial and thu*’ to be b'ss adiqiiate 
I ii 1 ication 

Cnirr Fn^TPEns or Tmpian T?AiNr\LL 

The mon®oon rain> in India are often 

11 I’Vcd bv some iinnortant variations from 
I no'msl 7'?r.. (i) The berinning of tlie rains 
I V bp dolavcd ennsiderably over the whole 
' a large nart of <he country (v) It mav end 
1 ”rii earlier than u«ual oniising damage to 
1 ‘ irif r"-<^ris and also maVp the snwi’io' of rahi 
' ms difneidt or uncertain fiVri Tlieiv mav 
I' nro’on^ed b^eapc! of rain lasting over the 
L' ater pari of .Tidv or August, when tie 
' imer crops needmg plenty of moisture are 
'' ' srrow’ng f??') The rains mav persist mo-e 

a usual in ot’p part of the eountrv ai d 
i' ’■■i- from another mrt fu) It is eor'^'en- 
t "d for «i few months It is se.aoonal Fhu - 
t' ^’ono in the rains oe regards elimate dis+ribu- 
t ) "Tid tirrelinpst! brinnr miserv nr prosneritv 
* niUinns of peoptp. For sp’^'eral months in a 
'* " India is on trial for her life and seldom 


escapes without a penalty.* (w) It is also un¬ 
evenly distributed over the country. Certain 
regions like the Western Ghats, Himalayan 
Tarai and East Assam suffer from excessive 
rainfall, while others like Rajasthan, West 
U.P., the Deccan, etc., are devoid of adequate 
rainfall, 'J’lic hharp transition from heavy rains 
lo dire scarcity is testified by the old proverb, 
‘‘thio lioiii of the cow lies within the rainy zone 
and one without.’’'’ (id) It is erratic, sometimes 
i ailing m torients and heavy downpours lead¬ 
ing to a considerable iun-off. Thi-? re-ults in 
c\(es,sive soil-lcaching and soil-erosion. 

Rainfall Zones 

India may be divided into following rain¬ 
fall belts : f?) Below 15 in'* belt; (?j) from 
ir> ms to 30 ins. belt; (m) 30 ins. to 50 ins, 
belt, f/h ) 50 ins. to 70 ins. belt and over 
7.5 ins belt. The first tw'o belts taken together 
cov(T about one-third of the country. Here 
th(' '-easonal fluctuations are so frequent that 
timv are more or le^s regularly expected; and 
wlicTi llu'v occur, they cause a great deal of 
liardriiiji lo tlio people and expense to the 
r:o\e'miient The first belt has. so little rain 
that a groat many people do not live there; 
bur in the second belt about one-fourth of the 
peoph' bve The third region covers almost 
(.nlly aerifber one-third of the country 
ITmi lainfall if limcly, is adcoualc: but the 
i.giii - of the mon>-onn arc apt to cause an 
OP"!'oici’ biriii'p of crr»p, and (lie ronsequent 
distiv-s Tie fenrtb and the fiflli rcrions also 
(O' 'V 'ibont ( tli’i'l of the coiintrv These are 
w ell-D’oA idfd w’rii rain. wbieP is generally, 
thoin li not intsariablv dipcndable. _ 

TNnvFNn: nr Cttmat'^ on Economio 

4rTTVITTT'S 

fll Petb.nnc In no other legion^ of the 
world the rainfl'll enters so mneh into every 
aspect of life as in India I ife here is ])rimarilv 
I ased on ajTricuUure which is dependent for its 
p, T-^r esisfence on the ^niitb-wTst monsoon 
Thit ?no»i';on« ma'^i he anirf fa hp the -pivot 
>fy>nr> ' i'irJi fhp v'holc of TnrJinn h'fp re' oh'P% 
TI>'> dpficienev of rarnfall 'uells disaster for the 
ciibiATtor and the protongation of the dry 
season row lers all hopes of a rich harvest that 
year fiitili' TTenco 'n One period India is 
r!r1n"rd with rain and is the scene of the most 
wonderful and ranid growth of veeetation; in 
another period the s.ame tract becomes a 

SC' Ktiowlrn * Econnmir Onrl^pmmt Oerrfeas, Vol. 1. 
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sun-burnt, dreary waste. In fact, “if monsoon 
fails, there is a lock-out in agriculture 
industry,’” a disaster which calls forth the 
virtues of patience and fortiturlc. 

(2) As winter tcniporature is never too 
low in any part of the eonnUy. tlic growing 
period for tlie crops is piolongcd and this fact 
enables us to grow l)oth the t.enij)cratc land 
crops in winter and tropical as well as suh- 
tropical land croijs in sunnuer months. In 
parts of West Bengal, Assam and lla; Penin- 
BUlar region, owing to the availability of suffi¬ 
cient water sii])ply, (he growing of crops is easy. 
As many as three; ci’ops of ilcc can he grown in 
one year in these paj'ts. The summer tompera- 
turo is liigh and rises suddenly, henee crops 
mature earlier. This rapid maturity of crops 
tends to deteriorate their quality. India is. 
therefore, not. a ‘quality’ producer, but only a 
‘quantity’ producer. This ajrplies to winter 
crop.s as well as summer crops. 

The uniformly high tcm]H‘ra(iire during 
the period of the greatest rainfall (June, July 
and August) is of great benefit, for tlii' (iiiick 
growth and maturity of crops like millel.'s and 
maize. The hot and moist climate of this 
period produces an abundant, vcgidative 
growth in plants which serve as foddc'r for 
cattle. As the rainfall is concentrated to only 
a few months, the gieater ])art of the year is 
dry. The fact di.sconra,<i('s ilio growth of grass¬ 
lands in India. AVhatevor grass giow.s 
during tlie rains is scorched during the dry 
season. Hence past mage is poor in India and 
cattle and other livestock have, therefore, to 
be stock-fed. The extreme iinrertainiy of rain¬ 
fall in various parts of the country and its 
compression into one or tw’o months, have 
necessitated the practice of irrigation more 
universally and on a larger scale in India than 
in any other part of the Avorld. A .special 
peculiarity of Indian agriculture is the inge¬ 
nious and Jissiduous manner in which water is 
applied to increase the produce of the soil, by 
means of tanks, emhankmonts, .sluices, river- 
dams and channels, wells and irrigation canals. 

Climate also affects man’s life. The 
degree of effort ref|uired for man’s struggle for 
exislcnee determines his character to a great 
extent. The Indian is typically a man of 
Tropics, he matures early and wither- ea’’lv, 
and is not generally long-lived. Cirls rench the. 
age of pnberty at an early age and henee early 
marriage is generally the practice rather than 
an e.xception. The .ample hasuro. is turned to 
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good use and imagination rung riot, producing a 
bewildering complexity and succession of ideas 
and projects which energize him and give him 
enthusiasm, but though not fitful, his energy 
and enthusiasm are not long-sustained. He 
lends to bo fickle. Quick and alert, he easily 
tires. Passionate and excitable, his animosities 
are hut a jrassing phase; quickly aroused, he is 
quirk to forgive and forget; though ambitious he 
is conb'iited; on account of (he lack of sustained 
effort needed for the pursuit of tlu; ambitions 
suggested by his acute intelligence, ho falls 
back on contentment. Metaphysical .sjiccula- 
tions blond strangely with malia'ialislic, desire, 
for the non-.ntfaimnent of which he seeks 
solace in spiritual philosophy. 

As said above, under the easy conditions 
of living in the low-lying plains of the (lansics 
and the eastern and western coastal ]'lains, 
individuals mature early, and I1 k‘ fertile region- 
bi'come densely populated. The ix'op'r ;r,. ■■ 
comparatively modest, phy.sinue sustained mo.-.tlv 
on ,a rice .and fl>h dic't. The intensive culti¬ 
vation and multiple croiJping support, a very 
dense population. AA'heiv'as in the hot, .and dr\ 
summers anrl cold and moisf, winters in 
the north, the areas are populated by stalwart 
races, very eneraetie and hr.ave who subsi^< 
innstlv on a W'hent. milk and meat diet-. 

niothimr. no less than phv-ieal and mentid 
charaeteristics, is also controlled by clim.ate 
In India, tin' ereat luad of the snmmer and (hi 
closeness of the monsoon piauod render 
necessary to have merely light, and loo- 
garmenlc. A dhnii and vvnmn (a nether and an 
upper coveriuo'), loose .and I’clif. iirefcaably wliid 
in enlrnir so as to reflect and radi.ate as fully : - 
possible iho solar ray®, is the natural dress i 
the Indian, p.ariicnlarlv in tbe tropical soul’; 
anrl the hot r.ast; fashion may add a border o' 
the dhoti and create different styles of w’eari' i 
it; the njiarriri m.ay eh.antre similarly into a 
lno.se kvrfa\ the he,ad-wear may bp tran - 
formed into the stylish vhcnfn ((urban) of 
I{..a,iputs, riujars and Jats. into the flaini- ’ 
poari. of the common people or into the sin '1 
white cotton cap of the R.an.arasis, The carmc’’ - 
.are generally made of cotton; not hcr.ause it 
chc.aper nr because it grows locally but bcc.au c 
it is the' eharae.teristic, clothing material t 'i' 
(he fropic.al and sub-tropical ■ countries, wlr 
men desire not too-much to ret' a 

warmth. hut require things to peri. ,t 

partial radiation .and promote eoolihg. 
parts of India, as in the north, wlr '' 
winters are fairly cold, padded cottoh garmei ' 
•are in use. Silk is light enough for a tropi' ' 



co’unti’y and therefore it forms the material for 
ihe ceremonial die&s of the Ilmdu's, the 
pitambnri, and I'Otn In India, lu\uri,in( vikc- 
tation and tlu floia -with \aiKd Inus 1( id 1o 
i profeitnce foi pimlcd fibiii'' and a uji^Uid 
patterns m bright colours, paituulaily in ilu 
dress of tlie wonunfolk 11 h sonibu bl u k oi 
dull gicv aic inoic in corisonnuc \m li 
and cloud-y skus of ibc (ool t(m])(i ib \\i-l 
Ilian nith the biillanci of tlit ■'Unnv iinpi il 
and sub-tiopif d J i^t llii b i_g\ lion (I'-it lln 
■^indhis, lh( vohiniinous slnus if tin \1 nw m 

I onun au all in ii.uinorn with tin <\i(ni 
of licat (xjinKiKtd in Uku 1 nid Sniilul>, 
Mif Moll iniiiR(1 in 1 d\ s ]iii (tnin -ui Ins tin 

n<((l fo) 1 ip d Old (]unk inoiniidils i(( o\ 

111 flu d( ci( and scmi-dc lu m i*- \^b( t I 1 ui 

II Is (Ilicd-V "llU 1(1 

Tiojiu ll (oiiiiliu do nol ml >^0 nudi 
llj I is lll( fl(( ni( (IlKllt of HI I 1 ( ( 111 

liiili I \\i bill \(i Old ills ( u t\ II I Oil 

onu s in I l( 11 ((s pi ll I (/ a I I 
p( I ioi ill (I '-i 1 (»tis (o 1 ' p out till tin 1 7 
of till sun ind In pdiiiil flu fuKil \\u/ s 
lo (00! tin nildioi 11 K ll imt 111 lis i( 
fnillid n d ' lu lo I u( 111 ll ( ll I m 

looms lo mtd])os( I 1 ( n„ rnhnnn <r i md 

tlins piiMiit In ilin of tl i 1 ( 1 1 

III till bmldin!.' Tin diitnnl ni if (’ i( 

111! (Ui)olis 111(1 III 1(1(111 i> n 

diiplos ]s lloK 1 1 ( poll ( lo t'( (’1 

n litioiis md not n ( u h 1 I \ 1 '( ( 1 1 ni n 

I on In ('-b I n Tndn 1 1 1 < 1 ( < n 

Ilu (as! IS niiuli pm/kI foi \1 1 ( i>('i > 1 * i-, 
1 ^ to \M sf Miili'ilioi if rnib'i-' 1 ( 1 i lib- 

■V m T- in-, of Ilu moiimi’’ smi In 1 I'l lii 
1 t( 1101 I i\f'b 11 fiont N onb s( (01 1 |o tl 
' southoin fiont k finl\ podl d n i il p 1 Is 
K sontb-i\(s| mm on’ i\mbi I iiibi i 1 b 
nnitborn tioiit mi is rnnibidl b I (’ 11- 
blo Slopinii loofs IK tic rlniub i l (f 
d tdn ind boiithcin Tndi i 1 f< msf f 1 \ 

nnfill yliKb icnniic? cfTicunt dt n> 

I irons of Sf ml\ 1 n fi'l md m i ! 

ions bkf AYtsf Ttsiistl'm flit I'lf id 
linos boltd smi tbo (ondilion no > ^ I'a 
miting tbo rosidints to rsripo from tin Ik iI 
s (i( to^ Ilu mold lions( trp' IH ’ 1 1\ 
iblmu till lam ltd to bo lod off 1' fi pi 
(1 stoioil in tanks so as fo ]no\i(l( ( 'd 
I 1 for diinkmc pinposcs 

Tlio pro it (nili7afions of th( momf 
lid aro found fo br 0 snsim in tbo s ib- 
pioal itpions botwoon n ’ 'uid 'lO (KJr 
d this IS bost-fittod for tlu' biith of piou 


religions of ihe world. Of these, Hinduism wii* 
eaiolved in the steppo lands of Central Asia, 
the oiiginal homo of tin Indo-Aighan jieople; 
Taimsm md Buddliism in tin plains of the ^ 
(itn..,(s, C liiistianitv and Judiism m tho and 
1 tinb of Pikslmr md Isl ini m tlio doscrt 
1 md of At ibia 

\ |K])K d md moiKoon i(,,u)n bko India ■’ 
1 sij1i]((| to two pdiods of dm u when 

dm is( si 1 Iks bol(ll\ tliiouji tin laid Diar- 
ilinia (h dit(i\ (hold I md sm dl pov i.ige 
Mobntb 111 - 1111111(1 ml iln Ik winning of a 
1 is( In mml ilib 1 I'lindd m \i)iil There 
Is no I (1 p nod Oiblci wlin niilatuiages 
1 Inili I m ill its fiiiv 

T lu '( dl ( 1 ( - 11 ll ( lb s ip iiif it dify of 

111 p o])! 1 111 d o n ik( tlid 1 nil O', Kilt and 

< s; on III, I 11 nlid 01 d( db- in India 

b n iKdiil III ll ( , ( (i\ A 1 Ills b( on 

d ■'('") to 0 111 111 in- md (b ih'ihIki of woik- 

I d ’, b-t liy ( nil woikd lot ih( same 

II I ('ll 111 b( dl (si nil t((] I I'l to ?1 (Ins m 

I \ I Tl ( bn- m fY, ( I 1 , dni in d -on-is 

1 b I II 1 ( b 111 11 2f) p '1 (dll Til f. ti- 

1 1 (1 +' ( d! (b f IK 1 ( 1 (Oil 1 tions of 

'lb 1 111 b I ( s I dl , (1 I I 1 to ll 11 (1 w o’k 

^ in 1 III ( 1 d ( i-is ' I Id the body 

\ I I ! i( ' 1 ( Ik I'l m 01 1 b Tin onmii- 

1 I f f ( ' of 1 tl I ( 11 flu 11 I 1 to pio- 

1 1 ’ r " (IK 1 \ n (I s 1 11 ], ofcdid to 

(’ n I'll i s( ], flimsfbi ml in the 
1 1 ( f 1' ( (mint V 

t I I Ir 's 1 ' t a ei( it 11 I P r> on 

If Iiii fl bn K 1 dl I I Tndn W dor 
1 m i '1 b’( tl 11 1-I'd in In ll 1 md bonce 
w ll 111 < I f 1 1 - r op f ll I d fam ne 

n I 1 Pv (11 1 l^ o\ 111 11 k k ion Tho 

I illin ' ’ nr 'b, (iN pn ni s i\l o arc 

f '( 1 1 i tl I f dll ( ( f mnn-i ( m the 

IKf p I" n 111 1 ' •' b -fl 11 , I IV 

1i 1 diislii 1 1 ml sri^Kfi, is (bmi- 

I 1 od T -'ll (1 t(i ml pn Tl csinnnl 
f 1 ll ( n K 'll ' ‘'1 bs of 

n bi tl d IK but In imsb ind Iboio misos 

1 ( 1 ( r I of idi( I 1 11 d 1 itornls 

1 d d- iF fl il ( o r idiiK of orons 

tr bi Tidv oi'im ’T 11 I ff( (Is tTio 

■r lino ( *" oMKifs Pc I ( imint b, ro"ootcd 

ip 1 1 1 (1 (\ ( 11 f 11 1 t -) ai ic I’s Tims the 

Tm o r T)di iIpk ds fi 1 | 1 (n Pn(''(ct cnl- 

nd dll n iin ct T 1 i- tlinc'‘mo Ik n iiditly 
umml f 1 lint '‘Rn'erl m kin^: in India is a 
imhb' 111 lain ” 


(To he lontmucd) 
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If the current earnings of a, socic'.y are used 
Xip wholly by current. coJjsuinptu)n bearing no 
./Surplus, there sets about a proeesh of deterio- 
' ration of the econoiny, at first t,!owly but very 
soon at a piogret-Mvely Jngli rate. It happens 
BO because', at first lephueinent and lai.viuent 
for depreciation are put oil. This leLiuees earn¬ 
ings and leads to fall in the living standards. 
This proce.ss continues for tome ]ienod, and 
very soon a stage i.s i cached vIk'h e.\]ien.''es for 
tiurrent consumption feon^umpll()n standaid 
or liabits die liard) begin to be met from 
depletion of capital stock. This proe('ss of 
deterioration of I lie economy ])roeee.l-i with 
accelerated motion, wi'li the ine\]table conse¬ 
quences of low iiroduetion and fall m employ¬ 
ment and income until the economy seeks a 
new equilibrium level far down in the scale of 
economic activity. 

To make i>os<i))]p crealion of new somces 
of products and ineomes through invcslineuts 
or in olhor words (o raise the eeonouue level 
of any jiartieu'ar society, it is neec'-sary that 
the society as a wliole must liavc' at its com¬ 
mand a fund c)f jimcha-ing ])ower over and 
above what is reciniie-i for maintenanci' of the 
economy at its e\i- ina hvel of tfiiiueney. Tlie 
greater the vo'nme n,‘ (his surplus inirchasing 
power (along with iioli'ulied resources), the 
h’gher are (he ebanecs for its develoinuL’: 
quickly. 

Tiiis surplus ]iureliasing jin\v’er may well 
be netted within tlie eounliy itself, but (his 
source is to l>e ia])]>ed verv cainioiisly so that 
there may not be any detorn'nt, ('[feet on llio 
current consumption standaid. Loans from 
foreign lands may id.-o serve :i< another sonree 
but besides being a burden to (be borrowing 
country such loans are at tended with -i-ar'ons 
delicate considevalions botli politieal and 
econonre especiallv in periods (,f high-tension 
international relation-:. Tt places a country In 
a particiilarlv convoniont po'^ition if the 
required amount of arlditiorial purchasing 
power is im't as much a.s ]rossib!c from carnins.s 
from external trade wbtlinuf. any fotred sacri¬ 
fices at homo. The spectacular economic deve¬ 
lopment of Great Britain dining tlie 19th 
century:- would have hardly been possible at 
tnp scale it was acliieved without tlie vast 
external resources she had at her command. 
Though it is true that the additional 


jiurchaslng powder required for capital invest- 
iiieni, in'devcleping countries is best acquired 
llnough external trade balances, it should be 
remembered well that any policy of artificial 
trade barriers or of ree-nininations u^cd as an 
imstriiment of trade earnings, wlii lead to ulti¬ 
mate harm ratlier than beuefit in so far as such 
policies prevent the world economy from freely 
following the path of comparative advantage. 

The iirincip'e stab'd above is as much 
a])p!ieable to international as in intra-national 
trade as it holds between d’ffcrent States of 
die' Indian Union. In what follows West 
Bengal’s earnings from the external trade in 
so far as i( relates to the other inember-Statcs 
of the Indian Union i.s briefly studied. 

In (his study Wed Bengal has been taken 
to mean West, Bengal oxe'udiiiK (Calcutta. 
Because Calcutta, so far as agricultural pro¬ 
ducts arc concerned, i.s not a iiroducing but 
only a con.-nm ng nnirkcf, for the supply of 
w1k,s(' a'-’-nouburii! needs AVest Bengal lias to 
enb'r into competition with other States. A 
correct asses.-inent of AVest Bengal’s perform¬ 
ance in exiiorting her agricultural produces 
.slmiild also lake into account her Volume of 
iiadi' with Galculta, wdiieh ia rather cosmo¬ 
politan in character. Gut of these eonsidera- 
lioiis Ualcntta has boeii treaiod as a separate 
unit in (Ilia study, this being made possible 
due in sr)).'ira1e slatidical records maintained 
by (be Directorate of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, Government of India. 

CEnKAM 

The export of jiaildv and riee, -wdieat and 
wlieat products from BeUKal before partit'on 
and from AVest Boneal since partition is shown 
in the followincr table: 

‘ ( Sec Table T ) 

Tt -will appear from the Tab’e that 
(ho partition of tlie province in 1947 has not 
erfeeted any material chanKe m the trend of 
exnort of paddy and rice and that AVest, Beneal 
has s’nce then maintained well the same trend 
of liav'mor surpluses of rice and padd-y. though 
as it is nuite natural in far reduced volume. Tb 
mav. howTver, bo noticed that her exnort is 
ruling at a level much above her proport.ionnte 
share of te+ni cultivated area of the undivided 
Bengal, which is barely 30 per cent. The paddv 
and r'ce situation is expected to ‘ improve 
further during the next few years and, in fact, 
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if the bumper crop of the last season is fol¬ 
lowed by even a moderate crop dumig the next 
she will be in a position to fmthcr (on^oliddte 
her position as regarding ccitals and may c\cn 
look up for a position of freedom liom hcaw 
dependence on wheat aiul wheal piodurts U'a 
W-11 be evident fioin Table II 

Table I 

TT'esf Bengal's Imfort and Export of Fade!j 
and Rice* (Inland) 

(In likh .iuiikK) 


Period 

lini orl 

Lx) irt 

N t N l cx 

It 




(r) 1 Cil 

Ul 

Paddy (Actiazp)— 





Ilnclnidcd BpiikvI 





1916-37 to IS S') 

12 17 

11 

1 11 Cl 


1911-45 to dG47 

4 '9 

IS 59 

a 11 11 ) 


Wi t liriizil 





1917-4S to 49-50 

0 62 

19 ’9 

+ 17 77 17 

n 

li'SO 91 lo 52 9i 

1 03 

-2 KS 

1 21 v'> 21 

7'} 

Hire {\\ ngf) 





liidiiidcd Pencil 





1916 37 to ‘rs 39 

3) 63 

S) 11 

^9 Os 


1944-'1.5 to 46-47 

25 SO 

09 50 

, '5 T) 


\\ p t Bi ncvl 





I917-(!8 to 49-50 

5 57 

5 SO 

-1 10 2) 1 


1930-51 to 52-51 

15 dS 

49 (1) 

1 _ 97 2(1 

lb 

N B (*) Source A( 

( on Its u' 

unt, to 

ml 1 ( 1* 

1 

and Ei\ti 

-IjOIIK fl 1 

Ic ) III 1 

1 1 ( 1 

u 

80111 PC Ills 1)1(11 m 11 ( il 1 

1 1 1 '1 

I i 

Tiiblp, (Mill w liri 1 

t I'l 

1 1 it 

! 

(a) Notdion 

(J ) jrub 

iW (\[ 

Il 1 ( 

—) 


ind f Up-, itii) o I 111 ui I in t’ K I I it 
srquent litilf*- 

Tabu II 

Wtst Bengal’s Eipoit and I>u]ut of ]\ heal 
and TI/lent Piodiuts ilidand) 


(In hkli m iiiti I ) 


Period 

InipoiL 1 

\j )i t 

N 

Il f^tal (Average)- 




'iidiided Bcncn' 



9 6 37 to L8-39 

1 81 

0 72 

1 1 1 

111 45 to -16-47 

1 4) 

0 Cl 

- 0 79 

) t t Bengal 




"'7-18 to 49-50 

0 II 

1 SI 

i 1 72 

' '50-31 to 52-33 

15 01 

0 61 

1145 

heal Pioducii 

(\vClHgO 



nd vidtd Bengal 



"0 37 to 78-39 

12 97 

0 22 

- 2 79 

'•1-45 to* 46-47 

15 16 

0 23 

11 9i 

p t Bengal 




17-48 to 49-50 

5 08 

0 17 

-4 (il 

0-51 to 62^33 

16 48 

0 12 

-It) 0 

It will be 

found from the 

.abov e 

T.dilts I 


<1 II that duiing pro-imitition dav', anuii^t 
average net cxpoit balance of about (»0 
h maunds of“pa(ldy and rue, Bengal would 
^ '^e an import of about 13 to 14 lakh in miu’^ 
‘ wheat and wheat pioducts Duiiiig the 



post-partition period of 3 years, it is foua€ t 
that We&t Bengal even acquiied small export », 
balance m vehcat aga nst an mipoit balance of ( 
about 5 lal h maunds of wheat flour. Tho 
I osition undciwcnt luy lapid change in recent ' 
tiint-, Uwauls heavy (kiunduice ot imported. 
whc.it aid wheal pioduct- as a co\er against 
shoil iail ol iiadd> aiul me i 

One vci> ^i-,uibf mt iiatire of the cereal 
] osiliou uunn.; ilu lit o Mais is th.xt West 
Bengal du m, this jjciiod caiiu 1 .in export 
bil n ( ol 'b '"2 Id li miuiuls in paddy and 
me whde lucmi , i lut ni])oit of 30 79 lakh 
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for the trade to reach higher levels But the 
position re: other pulses is found to ha\e 
undergone ladictil Juuu’c<- both in lo\ol of 
trade, vshich Iuk been niueli above th.it of the 
first 3-yeai-))nlod after jiaitition and in 
abnoimal ini lease m miiioit compated to 
export. 

Oil AM) Oil Si ru', 

Rape and inustaul aie by f.tr llu most 
impoitant ot the oihteds impoitid by Wi'-'t 
Bengal. Tiie position of the Ihue major oil¬ 
seeds is iiidu cited l)y the T ibk below 
Taptl IV 
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and is found to Imve bt'on s(il) lolloMing the 
fullini’ tenth'nry 

t The tiadf position in icsjieet to oil inav 
be finind in the Tdile below Foi w.int of 
statistical iceoids the relat \e po-ition of the 
different categoiii's of oil e\(()>i of cocoanut 
and groundnut could be shown. 
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TT'est Bengal's Inland Trade m Oils 

(In lakh ni"-unds) 
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ul oil an 1 oil (hO It aiipcais tliat lall lu 
mi] )i i ol Lioundiiui steds and use in the level 
m im[)Oit^ ol 1 ijn and niusl.iid au lontuiieii* 
mill (h( loi <iii(l la I in miiioi I of giounduut 
ai d oiliti oiU (imistaid oil lon-titutcs the bulk 
(I ‘oliui oil^ ), Duiing the last 

lliiei-}i ii pel od iinpoit ol giouiiilnut oil has ex 
(iiodl iho iini'oit le\cl loi the whoh of Beng.t' 
)< (/It p.iititioii lliis t\i)ciu'-ioii oi the inaiktt 
iiiosll^ niav })(' due lo it- imu.isins use with 
mus' II4 (il and hi^lui ut bsatiou m Vanaspaii 
Iciitoin- 'khe t.illnig ttiuknty m mipoit o 
mu'l.iid oil 1 - nioit than made up by iinpoil 
oi iiiu-taid . 111(1 i.\])c steds m huge quantities 
tsm 'IH. (itU AM) ToBCttt) 

Bengal wa-, debt it in buaai and cjur c\t 
btioit pal tit on but not -o ui tobacco. Th 
ti.'de position is shown in Tabic VI. 

( S( e Table VI, )u\l page ) 
ft 1 - tMtknf iioin the aboxe Tabic th 
whik 11111)011 of sugai had eonsidciably bet) 
uthittd lioni i)ie-i)aitilion kwel almost po 
))Oiiion.it( l^ to hti ]H)i)ula(i()n shaie, that 
(pfr. ihoimh Jalltn to about half imnitd’.iti 
alttr innition, has duiing the last 3 yc.i 
almost attaintd the same as the pie-jiaititn > 
leeel. In lespt't t to tobacio, on the other ban i 
West Ikngal found liei-clf after paitition m 
the position of a net imiioiltv as aKainst th ^ 
of a net t'xporter, as enjoyed by the undivit < ! 
Bengal 

OtHKK C^OMMOnVlTTs 
The position before and after 'partition 
fconie other ini]i()rt.ant items is indicated in t' 
Table VII below: 













Table VI 

SmgaVs Inland Trade 

(In lakh maunds) 


Penoidl I 

Suffctr (Avemgp)— 
Undivided Bengal 
1996^7 to 38-39 
1944-45 to 46-47 
Writ Bengal 
1917-48 to 49-50 
1950^51 to 52-53 
Gut* (Aveiagt)— 
ln(livid(d Btngnl 
l'ktt >,37 to 3 S -39 
1944-45 to 46-47 
Wc'-t Bengal 
l‘» 47-48 to 49-,50 
1950-51 to 52-53 
Tobacco (Atciigr)- 
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1936-37 to 38-59 
19*1445 to 40-47 
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-11 17 
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- 1-0 SI 
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Table \ II itvi ijs th If ni both in'o 
311(1 fekm tb( (xpoit (bopped to jboiK oiu- 
inird of the pio-j.nitition Icxt! k Ihe cuiist- 
quence of iiaititioii Similm lund is found to 
JHoyail as rtpaids the (\poi( of slutp und 
Roats in a diastic fonn tlu ])i(S(nt Icvd of 
export haMiip; fallen to o\(n bss fli m }! pn anx 
ot the pre-[)art](ion l(\el Vs i gtnts ( itiu* 
ybile import has tone Kit niui li dotMi (\poit 
us improvf'd mote than doubk tlu jii.-nu 
lupl Th( impoit of od( ik(s bis not 1 dk n 
donn much b(lot\ the pio-paitifion ](A(I nul 
<vtn dur njT tlu^ It r thi((-\( ir poiod tlu 
iiiiport has pnno up ntaici flu ptt-p utition 
3Vel Tt u sif,nifK int to note tint tlu 11111)011 
9l. "ape and n'U‘«latd has iKo follow(d smi I u 
b(nd of irapoits lulinp; ut t IiirH kvcl m spite 
I’f the partition 

Jute and Ti \ 

, The position with respttf to tc i has torv 
tie been affoctid by paitition On the otlui 
*'ind, jufe has been woist affofted In piiti ion 
dotl West Bengal has to impoif about one-thud 
9l her raw jute requirement of hoi lute mdu tr> 
I uu her truncateti poition As the entire 1 ulk 
J lute produced in the State find then vav 
the jute mills around Cakutta, th( fund 
< trade in jute, is best indicated by the ttend 
^ pre^poiion, in absence of detailed ti ide 
•''Oistica the export of raw jute being now 

‘ricted. 
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^AiAKcag or Thadbi 

Table VIII indicates West Bengal’s 
balance of trade accounts in respect to the 
important items of agricultural trade for the 
years 1951-52 and 1952-63. While computing 
the balance of accounts and their correspond¬ 
ing money value as bhown below for these two 
years, the position has been considered from 
the angle of the earnings of the agricultural 
community only The earnings flora tea has 
naturally been excluded from these accounts 
for the reasons that tea belongs to a large-scale 
plantation economy and the average cultivator 
does not directly participate in the earnings 
from tea On the contrary, the tea habit has 
been so popular that it constitutes often a 
regular item of expenditure in his cost of living. 

The method adopted for preparation of 
these accounts has been to arrive at the posi¬ 
tive 01 negative balance of trade for each item 
under consideration and then to evaluate the 
same balance bv means of the wholesale prices 
as prevailed in Calcutta The evaluation of 
the trade balanres has been done at the 
Calcutta wholesale piiec<- due to the limiting 
factor that adequate price statistics eoveimg 
the numerous places of origin and destination 
of the various items are not easily available at 
present In absence of such elaborate price 
data, however, it is hoped that the Calcutta 
wholcsah price- may ''oll servo to indicate the 
Dosition broadly 

The re-ult i- shown above in Table VIIT 

It is evident from the above Table thai in 
Imosf all her essential requirements for agri- 
ndtural commodities, West Bengal has an 
mifavourahle balance and in 1951-52 and 
1952-53 her net deficit balance was to the 
'\tent of about Rs •1858 54 and Rs 1165 20 
' ikhs The eoniinitation of similar balance of 
iradc accounts of anv other year is likely to 
'c\eal net deficit more or less of a similar order 
‘^urely this must have been a great weakness 
I I her agricultural economy and such an annual 
diain would have docapaeitated her from any 
1 md of Qconomic development but for the 
' alth derived from jute in which she eni'oys 
iraparative advantage On computation from 
!' ailable data it is found that West Benga's 


«anu&«i kom raw jute was to the extendi 
Rs. 6292.27 and Rn> 2689.50 lakhs fromth#! 
production of the year 1951-52 and 1962-53 ^ 
respectively.* On the agricultural balance sheet 
the contribution of this fibre not only makes 
it possible for her to meet the deficit incurred 
for obtaining the essential requirement of agri¬ 
cultural supplies but also to leave her sufficient 
balance for meeting her expenditiue on items 
other than agricultural. In short, it is a vital 
point to lealise that West Bengal’s agricultural 
economy is most precariously dependent upon 
riip fibre, and the present study is an attempt 
to make an approximate measure of such 
dependence. 

One other fact of supreme importance is 
that jute is essentially the feeder of an export 
market, in which price factor occupies a very 
important position, particularly in the present 
times when competition from rival sources and 
also from substitutes i<j being potently felt. 
Any measure directed towarcl- reduction in 
pnee is not onlv desirable but extremely urgent 
and both production and distribution costs 
need simultaneously be vigorously dealt with 
for effective economy This U'^ptet of the pro¬ 
blem has strongly been emphasised in their 
recommendations by the Jute Commission “In 
ttie new situation,” the Comrai^-sion sav, “the 
Indian mill production can maintain its mar¬ 
ketonly by an all-out effoit to keep down 
jiroduction costs bv modernisation and rational¬ 
isation and by obtaining its raw materials at 
the most economic price ”t 

While action in some iniiimtant rebpects 
have been directed towards raw jute for reduc¬ 
tion of its cultivation costs, lilie equally impor¬ 
tant problem of its distribution lia> remained 
practically still untouched. 


* For ^rompotlng tlio market value of )ute prodxirtion lest 1 
per cent held as retentloo hot brtn evaluated at the averafO 
Calcutta wholetaU the propnrtiosate share of each xfuaUly 

having' horn taken at Top 5 per cent. Middle 20 per cent. Bottom 

Vi per cent. Crosa Bottom 20 per cent and Mesta 10 per cent In 

irriving at the annual average monthly prices hnvc been irivrn the 
following weights- February to September—I for each month and 
October to January^-S for each mon^. Thua iho marketable eurpIaC 
of 110 ''O nod 112.16 lakh xcatinda are evaluated at the average 
pncea of Bs 51 8! and Ra. 38 98 per maund foi ilie years 19S1 53 

tnd 1952 53 respeotively. 

*!■ Rvpon of tho Jute Commtssron p 6 


SOME ASPECTS OF TOE POUt*ICAL PHILOSOPHY OF SRI ALROBINDO 


By Dr. JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR, m.a., ph.d.. 
Professor of History, Ranchi College 


Aurobindo was one of the shining lights of tho 
T&dian Renaissance of the 19lh century, who tried to- 
''jj^berate the soul of India from Imndagc. The Marathaa 
(Uid the Rajputs disintegrated as national entities by 1818 
and the Sikh nationalism failed to sprout after 1839. The 
dieatna of reviving the rule of Peshwa and the Padshah 
•w^ dissipated in 1858. With the passing of Maharastra 
out of the political stage Bengal stcitped in to give a 
iKKr lead to Indian political life. Renascent Bengal 
itmsame the first workshop of the spirit of the ‘Eternal 
Wd Timeless India’ and Sri Aurobindo was one of its 
<ehief organisers. If Raja Rammolmn Roy was the 
herald of the new age, Vivekananda .stirred the sleeping 
.|iant. If Bonkim saw the vision of the Mother and wa.t 
;tbe Riski of the mantra of awakened nationalistn, Sri 
AurOhindo was the prophet of national freedom. 

Steeped in English education and isolated from 
Indian culture though he was in his early life, Sri Auro- 
'ildndo became an ardent champion of Indian freedom. 

--Master alike in Western lore and in India's wisdom, Sri 
Atirobindo gave expression to some revolutionary ideals 
' lor independence during the nineties of the 19th cen- 
, lury. These years were, indeed, a turning point in the 
hiatory of the Indian National Movement, witnes.sing the 
/rise of Religious Nationalism or Eixtremism and Revolu¬ 
tionary Nationalism or Terrorism. In 1900 Aurobindo 
made the first move by sending Jatin Banerjee from 
Boroda to infuse the spirit of a secret society among the 
yontii of Bengal. 

Parting company with the Moderates, Sri Aurobindo 
loudly proclaimed the priority of freedom over any other 
thing. "First freedom, then (moral) regeneration." 
“It is the first condition of life, which nnist be satis¬ 
fied, if the nation is to survive.’’ “Political freedom 
is the life breath of a nation. Without it a nation 
eannot go, cannot expand ...” Political freedom, in 
his opinion, was then the greatest and the only work 
bedore the country, as foreign subjection was eating 
into the vitality of the nation's being, emasculating its 
body, corrupting its morals and corroding its soul. 

Stressing this social emasculation and stagnation, 
ecopomic ruin and many other adverse results of foreign 
government more powerfully and persistently than had 
been done even before, Sri Aurobindo sounded the clarion 

f- 

cal] that good government is no substitute for indepen¬ 
dence and self-government. 

He emphasized in his Kishoregunj resolution (April, 
1908) that the village being the cel] of the national body, 


Swaraj should begin from the village; the political sense 
of the masses could be awakened only through the 
Pain SanUti (Speeches, 40 ff). 

The Partition of Bengal (1905) was the spring- 
hoard of Extremism. At the Benares Congress (1905) 
the extremists (Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Bipin Chandra Pal) parted company with the moderates 
under Cokhale, while at the Calcutta Congress (1906) 
an open rupture was avoided by the adoption—under 
the influence of its 82-year-oliI Piesidcnt, the Grand 
Old Man, Dadabhai Naroaji—of the ideal of Swaraj 
or self-government. As Editor of the Dandematarm, Sri 
Aurobindo dcciurcrl the policy to be “complete autonomy 
free from British control,” but it was soon given up and 
the new.spapcr hccatne the fiery oigan of dynamic 
nationalism declaring in 1906 complete independence to 
be the goal of India (an ideal accepted by the Congress 
only in 19.31) and gave a dynamic lead towards it. 

Disclaiming the Congres.s policy of attaining Swaraj 
by mendicancy or petitioning as the “dicam of timid 
inexperience, teaching of false friends, foolish to leason 
false to experience,” Sri Aurobindo preached the "only 
two modes to effect the fulfilment of national desires : 
self-developmcni and self4iclp (distinguishing between 
that of an independent nation and that of a servile 
people) and passive resistance,” thus furthering the idea 
of Bipin Pal who was working through his paper New 
India, Sri Aurobindo was convinced that no material 
self-government was possible without rajushakti (and 
central organisation, such as Japan had). Considering 
the Plan of Campaign and obstructive methods of 
Parnell in Ireland and the organised untiring campaign 
of murders, riots, strikes and agrarian unrest (as in 
Russia), Aurobindo was convinced that the only effective 
means of national emancipation in India, short of actual 
armed revolt (the readiest and swiftest) was passive 
resistance (1907); it was the sole alternative to thi 
ordeal of sanguinary violence. He organised tin 
Nationalist Party (Cf. Sinn Fein of Ireland) to capUin 
the Congress and use it for revolutionary action, if no' 
to form a central revolutionary body. 

Without recommending the method of refusal to pa 
taxes, a method usually followed in Europe, by th' 
Dissenters in England, the Irish peasants and tie 
Americans—involving direct defiance and breach of lep,^’' 
obligation and demanding perfect organisation of' 
ultimate preparedness that were lacking India then 
—Sri Aurobindo suggested (April 1907) (1) the negative 
method of boycott,—4he cH’ganiaed refusal to do osytbin; 



o 'iilAitiier in adminittntittn., 

ducstioaf** ja^6e^ and organised refusal to help the 
propcw of explcntation and impoverishment, and (2) 
the positive method of Swadeshi, constructive left-help 
m all these spheres, whether economic industrial, 
educational (national schools), judicial (creation of 
arbitration courts) and military (ctration of a volunteer 
force). 

A passive resistor had to undertake three obligations 
lo be prepared to break an unjust coirtive law to 
resist an unjust coereive order and to boycott those 
who use foreign goods and are guilty of treason to 
nation The enforcement of the sc throe ranems would 
produce the actual shock eif battle Passive resistance, 
would, however cease and active resistance weuld b" a 
duty as soon as executive action hr came illegal anil 
violent coercion No longer passive it would still be 
defensive resistance 

The most signifie ant effect of all this was the 
creation of a new spmt of courage, indomitable and 
undaunted, rising again and again, wave afte r wave 
The whole fal< of Inilian politics was changed The 
subtsequent Non Cn-ojHralion movement anel the Civil 
Disobedience movement of Mahatma Gandhi can be well 
understood in this background 

Sn Aurobindo insisted that froeelom Jemaneled 
sacrifice 

"The work of natieinal emancipation is a gieai 
and holy Yajna of which hoyci ot '^waileshi national 
education and every other aetivity gte it and small 
are only major and minor pirts 1 ibertv m the 
fruit we seek from the sierifice and Jloiheiiand 
the Goddess to whom we offer il into the 
seven leajnng tongues of the fitc of Yaina we nut t 
offer all that we are and all flat we have ffeelinc 
the fire eve n with our bloeicl ind the lives and 
happiness of our nearest and ilearest ones loi the 
Motherland is the Loeldess who leivcs not i maimed 
and imperfect sacrifice, and freedom was never won 
from the gods by a grudging giver ” 

This emotional and dev-'iional appeal electrified the 
jouth of the country and stirred them to the depth of 
ilicir beings. 

Indeed, inspired by the spiiit of llic song Bmdc 
Vataram Sri Aurobiiido loved and worshipped India a» 
'i Mother, the eternal and infinite Mother 

But to Sn Aurobindo, patriotism was more than a 
I 'igion It was a spiritual experience He believed 

it the movement of India's free dom was guide d by 
• un»een gower and that through it sonu higliti will 
' s fulfillmg Itself In his Utlarpara speech (Spifrhis, 
!|> 57s59) he disclosed how his jail life was an intense 
iniual sadhana and how he saw the Viwnritp of Lcrd 
I I shna. Speaking against Government repression m 

ngal to a Bombay audience Sn Aiiiobmdo mkdc a 
■arkable utterance recalling the German idealist 

• ilosopher Hegel’s view of history History to Hegel, 

* I'esented the march of God on earth. 

“Naticmalhm,” said Sn Aurobindo, "is not a mere 
POliffoBj programme: Nationalum is a lebgion that 


ii«8 dtiBM from .... N«tioBalMi |i 
Natronalum cannot die, becauae it ia thb 
thmg, it If Qod who it working in Bengal . . • 
{Speeches, p. 7). 

Sn Aurobmdo’s publlic pobtical life was bric^ 
Predicting in lanuary. 1910 that India would be fee*! 
after a period of wars and worldwide upheavals wbiA 
were to begin in 1914 he retired to Pondicherry ia 
icspemse to Ills inner spiritual urge. The active pati(iet 
and the active nationalist in him now receded to th« 
baekgiound the spiritualist came to the fore, Spuitualilin 
tngulfid his polities, but did not crush it, rather 
imjirovfd it Immersed m his mystical and mysterimu 
'Voga Ashram m Pondicherry, and convinced of the 
inciliability of the grant of independence to India by 


Pritain due to msistence of demand and pressure of 
inteinational events, Sn Aurobindo refused to rCtuBn 
to practical politics Nevertheless in his ashran 
seclusion away from the political arena he alwayf 

remained keenly inteiested in world affairs and India’# 
fate and devoted himself to the solution of thoao 
preblenis He Tilax^d his earlier une ompfomising 
formula of passive rcsistane e when the Mantagu- 

(lomsford reforms were coming in PJ19 Considering 
Nazism to lit a eliallengc lo spiritual evolution of 
linn anity and an insirument for enslaving not onljr 
Fuiopc but also Asia Sn Aurobindo supported tiff 
fiipps offer as a step towards jndcpendrnie 

With unflinching faith in India s great mission, to 
the woild Sn Aurobindo hkc Vivekananda, Wae 
eonvine d that Inelia was an>-ing not to serve her 

maiciial interests only but as a helper and leader of 

whole humanity In 1907 he wrote 


A dtvine powei is behind the movement, tho 
/tit ( eisl the Tirnt Stunt is at work to bring about: 
a mighty movement of which the present juncture 
Ills need Tint movement is the lesurgence of Ada 
and the resurgence e { fnelia is only a nectssary part 
e»( the lir„er movement but its centrd ne*cd Induf 
IS the keystone of the aicli the chief inhentriMSs of 
tlie comme n Asi itu de stiny ’ (Mitra, pp, 

46 47 also p 57) 

Again “In lia is the giver of the nations. tJid 
phvsKian of Iiiiman soul in its profound maladies. .* 
In his llttarpara spereh fp 63) he eonveyed to hi# 
atieliince the divine message "I am giving them, (tho 
peojile of Tnelia) frieeleim fcir the se:TVice of the world 
” In his Be idem Square speech (p 73) he 
Slid ‘I he un of India s destiny would rise and fill 
all Inelia wiih its light and oveiflow India and overflow 
Asia and overflow the world ’ Thus AuTobindo« 

in hts Inde xndence Diy message on 15th August, 1947 
said that the day ‘Tits a significance not only for Wi 
but for Ash and the whole world ” 

But reithei the Mother dune, 3 , 1947), nor ^ 
Aurobindc oonsulered the partition of India to be Ig 
the interest of her unity and greatness “Freedoip, aot 
yet to uiuty ” In the infinite pknutude of «|upntiaf||^'' 
bght revealed to Sn Aurobindo, be advioed a» 



**B«w IpdiB of tbe fature” conjd wt be bidlt npon 
pdieioal freedom only ‘ and eo commissioned ns to 
TOdiscotfer and repossess our priceless heritage and on 
that to build the greater India of tomorrow. He saw 
the vision of a free and united India as means of 
fulfilling India's destiny. 

“I believe fitnily that a great and united future 
is the dcsim> of this nation and its people.” 
(February 5, 1948). 

In his Thr Ideal of Human Unity (postscript chapter, 
1950) he envisaged thr “necessity and inevitability of 
some kind of world union,” and world consciousness 
and concluded that 

"The ideal of human umty would be no longer 


an unfulfilled ideal but an aeoomplhlied fact ud ltd 
preservation given into the charge of 'the • united 
human people.” (p. 400). 

At this crisis in human history, standing at the 
cross roads of Amritam and Vinashamj Sri Auiobindc 
repeated the message of the old seers to “Aryanizc the 
whole world.” 

I cannot bettci conclude than by quoting the 
prophetic woids of Drshabandhu C. |R. Das (in the 
Alipore Cons]iiiacy rase) m 1909: 

“Aurobindo will be looked upon as the poet of 
palnotisni, the prophet of Nationalism and as the lover 
of humanity .... his words will be echoed and 
re-echoed not only in India, but across distant seas 
and lands.” 


THE DEADLOCK ON GOA 

An Erlitoi'jal of The New York Times and a Reply by Dr. Taiiak Nath Das 


A compleie rupture of the diplomatic rctatious 
between India and Portugal was alnios-t inevitable 
when the diepute had been allowed to rcinh the 
violent eitage If the bieak makce it clear that some 
new approach must be made and .some ikw formula 
for aettlemml drvistd it will have srived a good 
purpose. 

The basin tragedy lu this situation is that the 
clash over Oo.i is n ds-h of rmofions rallirr than of 
interests. Thp imv Poitugui'se cm laves on the Indian 
subcontinent hive iirtinllv no eeonomic impoitnme 
and no mditarv' Mgnificnnce 

Their emotional signifiennee to ftie Portnliese is 
twofold Tt'ev are a s\rmbol of the once arrester 
Portuguese Fmpiri \s siieh thev mu be a political 
anachronism, but to the Porliignese thiv are sovereign 
territory that must not be alien i1(d Tn addition, 
because of the conneefion with Paint Fianris Xavier. 
Goa ia one of the most aaered shrines in Homan 
Catholic Christendom It m easy, therfore to appeal 
to religious freling witih the argument lhat it should 
not be allowrd to paKs into thr hinds of a non- 
Christian nation 

On tbe oilier Tiand. the emotional signifieanoe of 
the ease to thr Indians lie.s in the fact that these tiny 
holdings are a symbol of the colonial sl-tus from 
Vhicfh India has now emerged Thrir yen' presence 
on the map of the subcontinent ia an affront to the 
nat’onalistic s( n'-ibilities of a newly independent 
^®ation 

fl In (Mr judgment the Portuguese have been at 
j “Unilt in obdurately refusing even to diseuss the 
question. Tlie Indians have been at fault in tolerating 


and ipuLlh (iKoui.iging “non-violent” demonstrations 
that weie critam to end in violence. 

Piime Minister Ndhru has repeatedly assured 
that the*r(ligious significance of Goa would be fully 
le.sprftcd under Indian sovereignty. Tins la un- 
driulitcdly tiuo in .so far as a person of Mr Nehru’s 
mrnt d and moinl stature is comtined It may not 
be tiuc of .some others, and the Portuguese should 
have nsruiance on this point Tho Indians, on tin 
otlhii liand, sliould have the assuiancc that the pio 
blcm can be discussed fairly and amicably 

What good offtcis can be uscld is not yet clear af 
thii, stage But there is need for them and for a fred 
approach —The New York Times, .August 21, 195.5 

A Reply 

To tlic Editor of The New York Times, 

These are days of numerous tensions among 
nations. But on the issue of Goa, Indo-Portugucs' 
tension has reached the point of a serious inter 
national crisis It is a pity that while discussing Go 
issue, many American editorials have been violenti 
anti-Indian which 'has meant adding fuel to existiii 
Tndo-Americ.an suspicion, leading to ill-wiK. Becau 
of this situation existing in America, I am very hapi 
to read the sober editorial "The Deadlock on Goa 
pubiyhcd in the issue of The' New York Time 
Sunday, August 21, 1966. 

We all know that Mr. Nehru, on the G" a 
question, has been more temperate than Indii i 
politicians and average Indian nationalists and m' 
and women on the street; and he wanted to sett' 
the issue peacefully as he has settled the quedtion 


French pCxisesinoBa in India through n^tlations. 
But the attitude of the Portuguese government has 
made it impossible to settle the Goa issue by Indo- 
Portuguese negotiation. The New York Times editorial 
rightly points out : 

“In our judgment the Portuguese have been 
at fault in obdurately refusing even to discuss the 
question . . 

Furthermore, the massacre of unarmed satyagrahis 
(Indians) on tlio IGth of August by the Portuguese 
police and armed forces whrdh has only parallels in 
Ihe “AmnLsar massacre” or the “bloody Sunday” of 
Czurist days, has cieaLed sudi a grave situation that 
the Government of India lias ended its diplomatic 
i-elatjona with Portugal. This is a serious situation, 
ordinarily presaging a bloody conflict. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Ndhm will do his 
best to prevent an armed confii'ct. But we must not 
forget that on the issue of Hyderabad, India was 
forced to take a justifiable police action; and the 
name tiling may happen uule.ss Portugal decides to 
njien uegotiatious with India. 

The most sigiuficaut passage lu this editorial of 
(be Times reads as follows; 

“What good offwes can be used is not 
yet clear at this stage. But there is need for them.' 
and for a fresh approach.” 

In any effort for solution of Goa question one 
must not forget that the Portuguese claim is neither 
■«i<aed nor eternally binding to India. The Portuguese 
do not have any suiieiior <;laim to Goa tHiat the 
lintilsli had to Bombay and other parks of tlie former 
Briti^i Empire in India or the French claim on 
I'ondicherry wliicih liavc become parts of Indian 
'lational domain. 

If I understand correctly the present trend of 
Indian politics regarding the is.'uc of ending any and 
■'ll political foot-lliold on Indian soil by any alien 
i owor, India will carry on the struggle on Goa m- 
hi hnitely. 

There should be no mislake in recognising the 
lac.t that no Government, of India will ever agree 
1 > recognise Portuguese claim on Goa. All political 
i irties of India arc determined to end PorUigue.si> 
■ Kitrol over Goa. On thw point, Goa .situation can 
‘ • oompared witili the issue of ending partition of 
*' "nnany jrhieh is wanted by all Gorman poitical 
! ■i‘ti(s8. All India recognises Goa is India and rrnist 
' a part of India. 

Great Britain has a treaty of perpetual alliance 
h Portugal. Stiam is also m alliance witli Portugal. 
’ United states, France and otlior countries lu.vc 
ei.sc relations with Portugal. These nations should 
dice Portugal follow the fool-steps of Britaiu 
‘”.1 Francfe and give up her untenable claims 
‘'d Goa. 


If I understand the exiatisg dlplomatki iilM 
the issue of Goa correctly, 1 find that all Asian Stat^' 
except Pakistan are with India. It may be adde|| 
Egypt which recently has regained possession of 
base from Britain would support India. There is BOOkS- 
reason to believe that Britain and France regard; 
friendship of India is of greater value than that of' 
Portugal. It i.s needless to say that Soviet Russia and; 
her allies will .support India diplomatically. If one- 
takes a poll of Souhli Arncricaii Republics (Catholic 
State.s), even thoie, he will find that some of them 
would not support Portuguese claim on Goa. ; 

In my discussions on Goa question with American 
.scholars and statesmen, I find tliat some of them ' 
.-Jiiggr.st that it might bo decided by a plebiscite or by 
I'oinmi.'.-inn of the United Nations. I venture to 
suggc.st tliat neither India nor Portugal would submit ■ 
tile i.s;;iuc of terrifori.-il ,-sovereignty over Goa to 
lili'ljisi-iu- or the U.N. 

Thus those who wish to offer good offices to bring 
Poi tugal and India together to re-open Uie discussion 
ou Goa, .should find a “face-saving formula” for 
Poitugal which must aeJcnowlerlge Indian sovereignty 
o\i-i (ioa, while India should make some concessiona 
lu t’lL' foim of a treaty of friendship or may ev^ 
puniha.se Goa from Portugal, as the United States 
pmchiiscd Lousiaas and Ala-^ka at a nominal price. 

It IS to be hoped that Portuguese statesmanship would 
ri (-ogmse t.'iat fticndship of India is worth more than 
liimdied Goas. 

Takaknath Das, 

jSTcw York Citi', Profeasor of Public Affairs, 

.\ugll^t 21, 195.5. Xew York University and 

Lecturer on Oriental History 
and Politics, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

APPENDIX I 

V iolent Outbreaks Follow the Attempts 
to Force the Portuguese Out 

By .A. M. RosENTnAii 
(Sjic-cial to The New York Times) 

New D.-llii, India, .August. 20- To leus of millions 
of A.^iana the mo.st imporliiut iilaec in world this 
wi'ck \v.-i.s Portugue.ssc Goa, a lush sliver of land 
Iroundf-d by the Anilriin Scfi and Asian nationalism. 

On A igubt 15, about 3,000 Indiaus walked through 
jungles and cro.s-^ed into the I’orlugncse territory at ( 
about a dozen plaocs. They wore invaders, but they#' 
went unaniicd and offered thcmselv^es for arrest 
ne”vou.s Portuguese border guards. All India watdteds;.? 

Before the day was over, at least twenty-tw(lii-^^ 



•*IteKiotia hkd been diet to death by Portagaeie pohe^ 
men and soldiers More than 200 persons were 
Wouhdfed, some were bealcu and the rest were 
rounded up and pushed bi(k across the border 

That was the flimav of a campaign of pohtidal 
harassment that his bitn growing in passionate 
intensity for a icar 

But what Jappeued the in at diy w is perhaps 
more important foi Indii icitamly nioie important 
to an undfrst"nding of lift in India 

The official plnlosoph'v of India is non \ lolcnce 
and most Indians t^lk of it as an aciftpted way of 
hfe But the licf is tlial India, nou-vioicnt in 
philosophy, always teeters on the edge of a fnghtin- 
mg, catastrophic sort of violence 

Origins oi- Vioixncl 

Last Tuesday non-vioh iie< crossed the thin edge 
In the great poit (ity of Bombai, politual demons¬ 
trations ti rned into mob looting and destiut lion In 
Calicutta and M idias, theu wire strikes and turmoil 
The reasons for the politual invasion, the willing¬ 
ness to die on the borders of Goa, and for the mobs 
that rose in India arc not pirticularly complicaUd 
Economically and militarily Goa moans little to 
Portugal and le‘>j to India 

The basic motivation foi Indians is simply that 
Goa on Poitugiiese Jiands icpiescnts a hangover of 
colonialism and an affront to a national dignity of 
which Inchana are cxtuniely conscious 

That IS the motivation But the mpcius for 
doing something about it (oims m great pait fiom 
domestic political luetors Punic Mmistti Nthiu and 
h;s CongiCoS Paity have not offici illy cmoiitagcd the 
movement Ojiiiosition pailu see in Goa just iboiit 
the onlv poj ular issue on wh e h tliey can t ike the 
lead from Mi '\rhiii ind his jiartj 

The Poitu„ues( see Gui m iim’unilh j i I if 
Cheir natioml Icintoiv and fluj fr ii that to give 
it up ini„lit give el as to (h ii Af u an colonies of 
Angola lud Mo<!ii)ibique Ml mci Goa aie signs tliat 
read, “Ihis is Poilugal” 

Phv^uilh, Po Umue^ (joi is i lovely eoimtiv of 
glistening set oisl iiiJ deep groen jungles Intcllcei- 
tiiallv, it Is ( 1 tie il jinssiiig side 

Tie 1 idi s ft (Ik Poitugi se eolouial officois in 
the cipitil <ilv eif Pingiin go in tie evening to the 
eounto I onlv detent hotel iiid listi sly put molliot 
day behind t!!i ni with can istn and nuh jemg Ihc 
Portuguese gentlemen go tee the sanio hotel and sit 


at different tables They play a UtUe hndgo, dnni: 
a little wme and wait for the time to go hcmui 
Everybody seems to be awaiting the avnval of 
Some I set Maugham • 

I? MR AS A I ACTOR 

Peilitieally, it is even nioie depiossmg Ineiia’s 
W'ay of life still is heavy with a jiowerful bui'caucroov 
aiitl hei so ul foims still aio largely innocent o1 
(liniorraev Bui pohlitallv, India s Icadeta an 
modem Peiilugues Goi still is luihing toward th 
miKteen > eiutuiy It ts a police State 

1 IK K iboiit 10000 oldie 11 and 2,000 polit 
111(11 in Geu, vv ll-iuned with hgnt weapons Ihal 
means about one irined mill foi cyery fifty Goans 
Mthough hundieds of Goans haye gone to jail 
t'eii lie lew oiilwaiel signs of iioliticil uniest II 
miy b( tint the people iie ((iitciit H also b 

they aie afraid 

I’oilugil Ls fixing to vvoik 111 lilt'll 1 isin foi tli 
elidion ol i (tOin ( ouu il but thr deetioiis lull 
so fai m the eolonj have bem faieual—no choice 
uo euinpa grung 

Hide is ilwiys inoller snli J) is piobibly tiu 
tint lioiiis live X little better thin Indiins The 
ilciuhiiisM of Goan towns is i i liuki to Indian towni 
and villigcs moss the boidii The color line doeis noi 
ex t and tide aie Goan to whom Poitugueso citi 
/eiiliij) Id as meaumgiul i to uivbody in Lisbon 

HUCVIIONS Buoklm 

A negotiated settlemeut seems icmote TJii 
Po tiiguese au Willing to tilk but not on any itssii 
tint involves tin quoitioii eit soveii gutv lie India h 
do not see any tiling else to bilk abeiut 

If tilde lit to be any tilks in the future, the) 
will hive to be tliiough a thud pi'ty Indians tl s 
wdk bieik( tlidi last diplomatic iclations with Lisbeii 
Sonio Indiana feel tlie jitacciil lesistance mov 
mint his time stiikes igiinst it it is Jaigtly f n 
ludii lud not Goa, the Poilugucse air not at 
leluefinl to (laek. elown lixid, and thoie ua no i 1 
politi al Opjiosition m I’oilugil to raise a protes' 
Bill this IS p obablv i niinouly viewpont M ' 
Itieluus lie (oiumeed tint Poitugil e annot hold t 
fot evd igiinst constant politual jiiessuie and ‘ 
tighten ng ocemomic blockade They art convib 'll 
t'lat antMolonnlism is pait of the tide of hist y 
and lint Poilugucse nilt in Goa will be drow il 
in it 





Rt N R BANERJKE m a , 

Aist ^uptnniendent, Dept of Arthaeology. Southern (iide. Madras 


For the first tutu, m tht hi«ioi> df our sub continent 
the whole countiy w<is uiuitd umhr oiu io>dl bjnm 
dm nft tlu benign tub of \^oka Even m his days llu 
kingdoms of tlu. Cliolas the Lh< ras and tlu I’andyis m 
thi txlicmt south did not foiin [iiit of tlu big tiipir 
but were attailud \i> ilu griat kingdom by inof 
fiixmlship ulir^ion an] ciiLtuir Ilu politual uoiu 
achieved by Asoki was of eouisi ^.lio i In d Man/ 
rinturiis after Asoki till Pallavis in known !> live 
lul'd over tlu (ororaondel cuist Hut tlu iiif naiui 

(.bout the early Pallavas is so s(iippj md slia,.glinp, thn 
mdeavouis hitlitiio iiiid to in ik up i i iin d d iiid 
f hrinolof If al lUfounl of tlu e j ipli liivi not been 

(ntutly sintfssfal 

It Is to the ftn[ntul Hi ini h ol ib si Pill vis bit 
vvt owi til wo 1 s of art wbidi bm ii idi Mnli bali- 
I uram iieiiurabli II i pi ru d f th ir iiiruliniy tin 
1 lint I loii 1 Iv f oin 600 \ 1) ii 8j) A 1) t ir i 
s| an of ibopi 2)0 yi n Kinihfunaiu w is ih ii i ii ml 
town mil M lb ibibp nan foitv mih away i' ii hi bur 

in tin SI a ll< mli hi ii 1 kiii„ of i\ d\ii y 

niiinly iispoiisibli for ’be w iks ol ail wli e i I iv biiiu 
the r n line an I j in i i this day wiii tli dliisiiioui 

Malle nilray mil lu 1 (600 6)0 A 1) ) ml In m 

Naiasimhayarniaii I (610 668 \ D ) 1 bf litni bi<aj»“ 

f Ins t-ii It yaloui wss suiiiaiiud Mibimalla ii 

Mainalll i e i f gie it pioyviss Tlmee the nan t of 

ill bttli villi I wliieli bears bis nani wis Mannlli 

I nr nil I III lent nils tl il tiuvi lolled iw ly iii i tins 

t-reat figures trod the soil fore li i\p nan firniid tins iiatii 

into the i (irrupt firm i f Mahabalipui i u md ronsi luiiUl) 
nleies'ing Iipiiids line giewn n ini I tlu on m f lb 
1 llegl md Its gloiies [ iilellibli lie bt for tills IS 

mil tl ilu iiiytliifal kin 1) ib oi Mali bili who i loi 1' 
vas humblid by Vislimi m bis oianiili n s \anaiii 
Ihi dyvaif But iridilion bis Inid uni ii i dilTi ult 

)W if not impossible to iivivi tlu on mil ii iiut Tlu 
I yt illustrious riilir who coninbutid nunuuiK l' 

I ilhya art was N iiasin luvarinan Tl sum until 
Kia imba in whosi tinu ihi fiisi siiuiliiiil tiinpli' in 
'■ouih India ineludiii^ tlu sliote liinpli al M ib ib di 
I uiam came into lieing Nat isnub n inn m 11 nili 1 
r m circa 696 722 A D 

The Pallayas tvert devout yvoisbippi is of lieth \isbnii 
d Siva and their fathobcity snd buadtii ef ou look 
yealed tllemstlvts in the exquisiii inalion of tniplts 
dieated to the two gods 

Mahabahpiiram is s vi rit ible ireisun bouse ei ut 
li alike in vantly and rxlrni Anars of pitient libour 
der the gmdanre of a mastir-rainil would bate pro 
' ed them lliest mute artists aie long snui de id 
ir names no one can discovti but ilieir ivork bens 
■nal teatrpiony to then devotion and skill fhi level 


of piiftelion wliieh thn-e woiks attained at almost the 
dawn of sioiu art in South India spt il s of years of 
a] pitntiLi ship lirt or tiscwlure ni so e moie plwllo 
and ol toui-e j eiisl ibic iiudiun like wi od Theic is 
(nough justilif 1 ion for tin lb my of the <,voliilioa of 
art Uun(te-,aiy menb i oi imi of the stone-cUl 
suui tuies itrumij to* slion ly of tit ii btful plate they 
occupied lu yvoiflen iiebiitttu i AMitn they ironslaltj 
th< r (Xfuiieiui of bi iin wilb ir lanm m wood m o 
ilii sioni inediom tiny r i ite 1 ti in iibcrs or p its 
I sn ntial to a wood ii stiui ai Id lb I arat-work under 
a sir p iig III if imdii he foi of liabil and the aimplcsit 
foiiii of roikfut di h.ieretun wbu h ii (igid fiist, was 
till nek cut cave. 



I j 1 1 11 n 1 A 11 lb i L uc 


flu tt( k f lit 11 Ml mill III I I n loiiglily be 

ill lb d mil f ur <i| 11 b In cut t dvi* 

(J) Si k It (1 run 111 t i Ul s ei - nlied as 
Pa^odis o Iviibis I ) Mill lu il iimibs and (41 
^fulliluit I SI MU H OU ll V 11 I al fi ( |f I jioscel rocks 
Ibi III I till I ll o in (Mil lo I (Il III le ual tlassJ 

f I ition III ilu SI 11 Ol 1 I o i' 1 I'll II 

III! lonuiituls of y I le u iyi m not tlusltred 
logrllnr but siatlend ovM i i ulitr wide area A* 
lonfjitudmal iid„e ot low billock' flanks the 


t 


folnung Us western boundary running north to south. 
Most of the moiiumeniis nestl., at the loot of this ridge 
A f(,w of the more ]iiuriinini monuments are being 
described here 



hiniliivi-hnu in I lus luo q u ii m Uie 
\ ! \ II li i ( u 


1 he Rut I ivl (a I Sm li lavt-, Iwm b'tn m u» 
as Ijljfc-. of woi tup v 11 j dwelling cvci smti the 
lines of Asol d S ait ( ih( in |ik( ili Loi i w Rain 

Htld Siiduiil t exe s m iii Ri uhai Inis noai Ojvi, the 
caves It kimili a > m i I u i> igin a t Uhubaiit \ai in 

ftiis^i till vefiM fa Is ( i\ 1 1 mpli» and tnona Leiic 
ot \liliiid lilt 1 lliii 1 ihi iiriixxiied lives at Lhplui.iU 
Tslint’s ( h I'loi 1 ) 5 ml tin ( ue i[ the ii oiiastie ordei 
at Bhiii 1 i’lt il Kl oi i kill ml Kmlieii ill dis lxvui„ 

ii liiirli III it 11 ifl I an j> b loi „ to i) t lo iia on 

Oidi t III me I ul V 1 at Maliali ilijjui iin I lie 
spurt at nils a jiliviiv m Malialialipurani (dnini be 

iuokid upi a in solitnn and wi luvc to look for ihcir 
mspiiation to tin iii ot i irvin^ laves whnh bej an in 
Asokaii tin I ind spii id tl lou li a vast \pana( of 
space md oM r i ooil mail) (ititmies until a Ingli otdet 
of eiafthiuinsliip wi naelid i* at Mahahilipurani 
Blit Mali iliali) main i noi (lie only jjl ice wlieie eaves in 
koutli In ha ibouiid This jxiuljat form ot roek-cut 
jrchileetuir m South India owes its inspiration indied 
to the PalKivas and au widely disliibuted all over South 
India At M th ibalijiur itii itself, the rock-cut caves 
tbc fiisi to couK up in point of time and are very 


simple in fonn Each cave consists of a centra) niche 
carved m the rock, with a scooped out rectangular 
verandah in fioni The verandah is divided up in space 
by piliais Ihe centra] mthe lakes the place of the 
Sam turn sandonim of a Kmph and contains if at all 
a 1 iiit,am s)'nbi]ising the dut\ Siva 'ilic itai wall of 
tins nil he IS ofli n cxivfd with the liguri s of Siva and 
Parvxti silling suh Iq sid< willi tin plavfnl fi^nie id 
vouug Kailikiva 1 alh 1 Sk lUila oi kiunaia This group 
Is colli itivilv i lilt d Sonnskaiida that is Siva atconi 
pinii 1 bv I mi iir I Sk ndi ind is a ch n i< tens'll 
l< iluii of (voImiI Pillivi III as till PiUuvis wir 
f ( ill Mil IS I I si\ I c,„ fiiinis i'll ( nil il nichi 

w mill at o liivi 11 ill M ml 1 ] i u ,)avilion in fiom ol 

It I 1 istiii,. ot I 101 f 11 I tno| > su] pm 1 bv pilluis 

1 Ilf two 11 ol ihi iiiilral will iloii,.'iib ihi imira 

nil III wo ill ill initilv Hinain Jil ink in woiil I hi 
111 d bv IVM 11 lour III 11 nil in'. < n h n iil foi 

I I V Ol \ II hi b I iivi 1 1 w II I „iiii p ol s( nlpiu I 

h II s j ikiwisi ihi ivvi I It u I'i I I till xf mda' 

loo V I u 1 111 at a ba -ii In f 

'111! II iliiid 1 1 -1111(11 I sill mi b) iiidini b 
Is n] Il s in linn loil Ivin In i anl iliiii i v m 

iiii i( lin,_ Ihi siirl ii w I dividi I n, int i sqm 

rpj Is in i il If) ,.ii)ov( WM I hi (I'lil I'on llu inliin 

111 i f siiiiii SI (111 1111,. uni lion till oil 11 111 

w' llnr 11 til VI (I b\ gmlli [r un I’ld a n dlovv w 
tniis s<ro(i(d out li Is iliflii nil indiid in it'iulali hi 
>n ’ Il In 1 ind I Lour witi involvid m ih >> iiid i' 

im'ivulnl irioniinunls hi and small siiitiiid aiouii 1 
til 1 III ' 'I ,,1 III AT dull 1 1 (111 am 

ihe Maht\hii.ii urdiiu (an Oni oj tin m i lomul 
b'l ol ihi nikcit ( vis I so lallul Iniausi of l' 
mill net m It 1 1 a (lanil of Duvi in In i roh ol sli 
ing tin llufialo dinmn I hi idilril nnhi oi ll 
( VI cmtains the tn (itv soilu wh n ihi 1 iiv 
1 ould h ivi stood llu Hill wall of this nii lit i 
tains th< ijijidi ll 1 istii giiiiqi of S niiskinda vvilli I 
'Vxiub OI bull IK lining ii its bit lliabini and Visl 
ail SI I n finikin llu loujili Ivvo otlui nub - fin 
in„ till I niicil (ill all bus llu iwo suli wills 
till VM ixul ih toritun iispiflivtlv tin munib i 
fi lire if \ isliiiu Ivnir, on bis u ml bid of llu loil 
llu tlivini rcfitilc Anant i oi Stslia and thi (lortti 
of llu flint bath skiu lutwciii Duigu and llu Bull 
lit inoii On one idi is th, (luiurc ol ptatt unsiill 
iviii by ihf cffionKry of the di nuiiis Madhu and K 
dbhj [lut out ol (ounicnanct by tht <wcapons • 
Vishnu namil) Sunkha Chakra Cada and Khai 
fn tills SK nt ihcEt have laktn antliroponiorphic fo' 
and bioi,.lit ahoiit thi disconifilure of the dntuih 
ibinons at the bl liling as it wtrt, of Vishnu whi * 
his yoga nuha is the very picime of bliss, and |ii 
posed in contiust is a scene of battle raging funo i 
on tilt olhtr llu other pane] shisws Durga astiii > 
bon, each of her eight arms beaiing a missile 
divine figure is turned sideways in the vigorous eJf ^ 
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lif’''' ' IHE modern review 


figures depicting leepcctivcly the scenes ci{ Varaha 
lifting Bhu Devi, Gaja Lakilinii—a repetition of the 
panel described under tlie Adivaralia Cave—Durga, 
and the sesme of the discomfiture of the King Maha- 
hali by Vishnu ns 'I'rivkinina. The occuncncc of the 
last-named panel distantly, but mistakenly, suggests the 
association of the township of old with the mythic.il 
King Bali or ATaliti Kali. 

The Trimurti Cave, as th(; name imidies. eombines 
the trinity of ibc Hindu vanthi’Oii and declares elo¬ 
quently the catholicitv of the Palla'.as who createil this. 
Stylislically, the rock-rut caves evolved from Mahendra- 
varinan style. 



Mtii'.i I’.di .1'c HI .1. li I' - I’.o (111'Ills 111 the 
■\di lai.iii.i (.iiivc 

77 (e Roi/•-! 11/ '/'cn/!'//\ Tiiese rcpif'cnt the 

sceniid ph.ec in the eu.ihiluin of carving in M.ihabuli- 
piiintn and lui.-i i I'f tie i-nl itcrl gioup ol hvc Bathas 
and till- low •o”.e t.aiii -a I’.alha in t!ie heart of the 

village. Tic I'lM Kati I's, f)tlicn\i-e known as the 

I'liiidava Kaih.o, w i in in a ■(■eluded cluster about a 
eO'iplc of lililelU',- to tile .south of the village. It is 

sad tliai all In" if tin-n were cat veil out of one low 
l.iiioik wliiili ow I ^lood here. They an- respectively 

called Diaujiridi Rili':i. At jiina Ratlia, Khima Raiha, 
Rharmnui 11 ,Kailia and INakula-Sahadeva Ratha, named 
• Ki'’t(*r tlie five liiothers .-iwl their cotmnon wife. The 
le.T' r//ihf/. vvliieli h.-i'- conio to .stay, i.s apparently a mis- 
ai..iici', as tile nionunieiiis do not look like Rathas or 
chauots at all. They delineate, however, altogether four 


differtat stytea of ardiiteoiwre and ase ftt ■dw ittlliWe of 
temples, "nieir juxtaposition and the occurrence 
of so many of them together, the lack of deities to be 
worshipped and the fact that they were not completed 
prove all too clearly that they were not meant to be 
functional. It is no wonder, therefore, that many scho¬ 
lars have suggested that there was an open-air school of 
arts here. 

Stylistically, the architectural strurfures here can be 
gtouped into four types. The Draupadi Ratha reminds 
one loo stioiigly of the conical-roofed common man’s 
hut, still prevalent in tlic temples of Mari Amman and 
other minor vil]a(.e deities in Tamil land which are com¬ 
parable to the f'lur-faceted conicdl-ioofed mud housc-s 
of Bengal, known as chaurliala phar. The Arjun'i 
Ratha and Dharmaraia Ratha represent, in theur diffe- 
reni sizes, the eharanteiistie slyk of sloteyed Uravidian 
atrl'ilecture. The Bhiina Ralhu i.s an example of the less 
fiopulai wagoii-loppcd type of architecture. The 
Nakula-Sahadeva Ratha is an exuni|ile ol the iiaiapristhu- 
kuh Or cleiihant-hatked afisidal style. The juxtupesi- 
lion oi the slone-eurved elephant just by its side drives 
home the point by their obvious similarity. In this 
group liuie Js al.su a iilafistie figure of a humjied bull 
r(elining with an air ol utlei nonchalance, looking upon 
ihi le^t of eiration with the gieaiesl unconcern ns it 
.(cie. ’\n miaginetv and poorly seulfitured lion also 
liii.k place in this niolley group. This is indeed a 
Ideirisli (111 the otherwi'^e unsullied examfdes of art 
aijiiyed heie 

VecdliIll S.I), the walk of llie various Rdlli.is are 
loveied with seulplured ligure„ testifying Ki the high 
eineepticin and (X'lutton of the naineless and loigotleii 
aril'Is '1 he ouler walls oi the Dliui iiiaraju Ratha shows 
in one miner the figure of Naiasimluivarmun Mamalla. 
lie jiulron of this art, and molds in florid Pallava 
S>unllia sciipl liis vaiious achievement.s. The same 
Ratha hears also a scidiitured figure of Ardlianarisvaia. 
half Siva and half Purvati- a very popular form ol 
tin; ciinceplion of the unison of Ihakrili and Pumsha 
syii,bollsing Sakli or the cosmic force. It has a grace 
of Its own hut, in its comparative siiJIness of pose. 
It is indeed inferior to specimens of the same form 
in the nioic evolved and developed Chola art as ir 
the Briliadisvara temple at, Gtmgaikondacholapurau 
(Tiiuchi District) or at the Tirunagesvaram tempi 
at Kumhhakonam (Tanjore District). 

Besides the above group of five Rathas There is a” 
i.solaled and rather singular rock-cut temple, ah' 
likewise mi'-ealled a Ratha, near the village and is know ■ 
Canesa Kaiha. It is situated to the cast of the lonfh 
tudinal rocky ridge almost in the heart of the villagi 
ft is more complete than any of the above group. Th ’ 
Raiha bear? a mutilated trident at one end of ita ti o 
and proclaims the cult of Siva which reqeived aocc ‘ 
tuated devotion in this period. The original -deii 'r 
which 1111181 have been, that of Siva, is missiag; b k 





he local people hove set up a crude modern image of that there were originally six more templet at Itfaiiahali* 
l.aneea m this temple and, hence the name Though puram like lh( Shore Temple but that the sea h** 
1 IS not under regular worship, it doc s not nnss the swallowed them all and is about to ‘•waUow even the 
icvtreiitial act of an occasional hesmearm by oil and Hveuth and last ttniaining vestige The local guidot 
{Rung of flowers siiJl pc mi to i touplc of glisteninc crests in the distant 


The inseriptions on the walls oi tiu-> 
c j\c proclaim ale ud the gieatnc ^ 
f Siva the gic It lord who 
ill who have stnvi 1 to the right 
I iih Thest m nolithic Ifiiiflfs i 
rtiibutcd to NsTHsimln latman 
M nnalla and the stvU involve 1 i 
lien fore dfsicrntcd the Manialli 
'•ivle 

From the rock cut temples l< ih 
liiiriuiil ifinplc i". not i fai ery 
nd the latICT is tin itrirticil suer 
r in the line cf iMiliilion c[ tt 
(mmer riicTc ai< tl ri c ■-uch tc injilrs 
Ill M thsbilipiirini but -uitli the 
exception of the well In wn SI nr 
Icinplc the two I he IS lu m c 
^nti cf rein I veil the S' o c 1 1 ii] I 
1 last ikiciioiilin (Win, c s i 

I ilU to I's ioc ell 11 in the •• islic 1 
in! unde I I*i< iciilinucns lU i k ol 
dll and sindi) inn'’ \\inls ml 
prat of sc 1 watii 1 ven bnii 10 
\ ns i,,o tlie Cl was b' tm 
I nelly on the t( nil Ic in 1 llic p ii 
j h iia-. ill but ruin 111 I iw i\ 

1(1(1 tile nice sinl ittack It i now 
I iitcctel b\ i s nil in li n r" 5' 

' ill which has 1 |)l tin n ui lie 

n at 1 re Slid tube dislur c in 
cak elideivoiir i it wd to w d 
and the iriig ty ml dcsiniii 
ces of nature Man Iiowi r c 
erhaps do no noie to save tl is I'c 
rj first < xainple of Dt n i lia i 
chitccturc in India The S oif 
' tnpb tonpux consists of two 



mples jnxtapcs(,d Inc k to buk. 


cm ''1 1 -c 


one with largfi stc-idc f u m 
sta in the cast mil the other fac m w st 1 h i 

Us of both have the Iridilionl j ci I cl S m 1 i la 
bigger one las siiU t’le b tl rt 1 riin ni ci ice '' i 

tirciecl Em i msollcd on tin ^cni' i' In 1 ' n 

two temples is i \ stiiiuk wine i bo « i i c ii be i 

"c of Vishnu who, in this fine is 1 now i i 

( sayana perumal The to-cxis'iin of '• x i I'l k I i u 

n once a proof and tribute to the t.iih liiv oi f' 

lavas. This tc mide was built i' Iv " 'v ' 

I during the rugn of Nainsiinhuaii an 11 11 1 a ‘' ‘ 

' was responsible for the style called aftii hnii as 

' Rajasimha style. 

These m a very strong belief among the local people. 


, i, i' \ 1 ( < f il os I I' 11 ki 1 ( sea by way 

j ] 1, M il 11 I m lit Ih i< 1 kid in this 

I J I I 1 I lu II 111 n kr 1 ell 1 nil t ol vin, 

j , I I n 1 IS 1 I tl 1 th 1 iiopeutis 

1 1 1 \ \ 1 III (1 11 ' I ( ) (I o nil 11 advancu 

, 1 11 ( I t'l r II,. ll I t \ o il us n 1 vt 11 i to justify 

I bov 11 it 1 1 > mill (I Iby suniUbCd 

|l It til, , ly I itn >v! t tl 1 d I tlis r pen may 

I iv( 1 » n lb e I > sM III e ut cent i) I s i ui lute s flOlU 

tic see ird, iheiifou '"■vt u ill aboye, name The 

( lilt t 1 II pi n to II le the ji ui w is Minueei, th® 

Itilim tl ivflld svliv ye util liidii about the beginning 
of the 18 ih ctniury Much of tlis ttmple was IkuM 





under sand and it was at con<9iderable expense of time 
and money that the garni was cleared and the monument 
reclaimed for the delight of po‘-t(iily The constiuition 
of this temple maiks the bcginnin. of temple auhiiectire 
in South India, wliuh loniinuid tliroiigh tin uniuiicsi 
under the suifitdin^ dymstas of the (holis and Paiu!> i' 
and the rulers of Vijij iia,. ii Ihi aichitii lute Kulifd 
its hi-,li wttiiinaik m ilu Hig ftuipL ot lanjui cill< 1 
the Gnat (Biiludisean) tmpl bu it liv Run i ( liol i 
in 1001 A I) ft >-1011 biigliiH lot soTK ciiiiiiut^ 
and later decay set m 



\ (II ‘ I ui K 'i 11 M n ' I 


Now lo Uiin 10 llio sdilplui I 1 I till Iniiil'i 
group of iioiimudii ii Ml (lull u i ' k u n 
in iffirt Iksio in ■-k ml i i i i hmii ii o' tit 
s^nuptiL and llii it in i >\i n * i' I < to i i t I it 

tall 1 as b( in nt'd lit < 1 1 ill> ii I i n, n i i Iv n 1 tp 

With lh< (\ti|iliiin il 11 mb loi iilal ^itdidi 

thin ri two s( itis alb I n ^ ( ii 'v 1 n Inn Minliid 

and Aijuni'- Itnin i m tin i i i n n in il f ic il 

the iidgi 11 ) tin 111 ill of ill \iliT < Jill I ^id of pii 

ft( lion ai liK t I 111 sd li a li o„ ’ i n h i on t nil 

(Iiarlv IK int ii (im 1 1 i d 1 ivjidimt. in il i kiii 1 of 
woik fills lusiilitf- I in bi I'tnbiilid to Niiasiiha- 
vaiman 1 Maimila 

Till Ktt\l na Man da hi llir sum nine dili 1 hire 
is of tilt 1 iwliuds mil liidi tin in iti ^Il|lbltun^ 
]il>ing ilitir dull a\ i iljons in p an uiibi tin b iiinii 
mil of ilidr km Xn Im tiinplilily lur^itful of tin 
wrath of In'i i ilii lord if lliundir an I inn Linage 1 
India pi Ills lo luinisli ilu n bu ilitir uiv d fiidi 1 comi"' 
to thin 111 Ip md lifts up Hit (/oiardliina roi k a i 
proUilivt sliii (I DM t the beads ef tin li ml bred G ij'js 
and Gmits until tin siom ]ia'--t-, ivir Ihis imabliaiies 
his ilaim to the lult of Goeardhanariu than Hire is 
shown a lovely everyday scene of a milkman milking a 


cow and the cow in turn, in profound aSeetinn, liokins 
Its little calf Scenes of men and women carrymg 
lluir waie of milk, cuid butter and cream and going 
their wav ariomiianied by llieir little children, and die 
laltli miving about to glaze are siencs with which "We 
ait all! lily fnniliar and whiih have been captured 
lirr in stone lor poslirity m all their vividness The 
kn IS dl o shown in liis loli of a fill ml of his people 
bv pulling 111 irii nuiid a tomnion woiil-euttd armed 
wiih II n\( 1 his sidle IS kiiiwn to btlong to 

\nnliv''id Dots not iis ixisteiiii down in the south 
11 nt to till omntss of Indian iiilture > 
Ar)uria\ I'mtenci Puliaps mon 

iviuisili' til m i'll ibovt IS th 

I stiilpiural dibpipion of Arujuna’ 

Pi mnii fit {II It poi t Bharav) 
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St Mil pi n UK IS dnuiauil and 
'is II I 1 ml 1)1 lid hui ,_iowii ling Sivi i 
] Il 1 1 ilh !i I Him I niiil loiiiis and stand on hi 
Il ' t 1 II oil Is I 1 11 tin jHisujmiii'ttia foi whuli he lia 

II I 1 'Mm Ilu biin in I Mmm in unihiopoinorphii 
fill s w li a III I bus to jndic iti tie in and other pod 

lid ,-,11 1 b IS 111 ] Ills iji tilt )iosiui( of flying llixougl 
!'I fllidial hi i\i ns 'IX puis of Kinnaias (lalf mai 

111 I ilf aniiii il sin ns) and tin animal world watc' 
Miih (I 1 ht and woiiiltr at tht travails of Arjuna Aa a 
lilhu f Mil sit ion of u till me, i ulli d out if the Mahabharati 
and imuliid by a pods imapmation, the panel i 
Arpinis jenaiiii has an all-lndn appeal and compel 
thi dtt n'lOft and uvdinte of all piople, from far an 
near, lettered and iinlctltrtd, and they n (ognise in 
tan ihar lipuri s our lominon hiiiiuge iTIierc is 
lunpli of Kiislina in tht secne below In front of it a fe' 

III n an sten pi rimming thtir ablutions and Suryt 
uani'^lata nr laipfna by the side of a river indicatid 1 
a naiuml (lilt in tlu rock Some of them after the bai 
h \c sat (loan with wet clothis on for meditation befoi 
tlu temple A group of elephants and their young on 
finirgc from one side and romp playfully ui the ahallo 
wateis of the bank—thur favomitc sport. T1 
humorous mood of the artist has found expieanon > 





the delioeatioii «f- a cat in this scene standing upon his Mahabaliporam to-day is a tiny viDage with a smafi 

liind legs in ' the pose of porforming penance in the population of a few hundreds. Gone are the days when it 

uianner of Arjuna and the over-joyous mice, deligluid at Luronied with manifold activities of the daily avocations of 
the pre-occupation of the lierniit cat, lia\e thrown off life anti iho noise of sailors from far and near, who came 

iheir guard and arc running pell-mell lounJ him only to lo loail anti unload ibcir cargoes here. Gone are their 

fall into his mischievous and deliheiaic tiai>. This ic- foolslefts, their smiles and revelry, yet Mahabalip’jram ia 
minds one of the story of the iiiisehievous e i ‘Dadlii- very much alive to-day with the liauuiing shadows of these 
karna.’ The vast extent of the sieiie. the cle.irnes- o" con- (ig'ires of the pa^t. and the bright ehajiter of history 
ceplion and the distmelion ol exeriilii.n po.iit to they illuniinjte. Their undying message—the message of 
(he high artistic merit of the sculplovs o! the pas\ Tlie ihc cultuiul unity of India- hold its charm of freshness, 
oecurrenee ot a Naga couple on two side- ol ttie cleft l,,.t u.; not. therefore run astray anj foigel oar cultural 
imparts eonijileteness to the scene wiiie’i is bci-ig wil- unity hut how oui heads in rcvi’renee lo the master- 
uessed by the gods and demigods in the l■ll1erl■Jl region. teinds, who imusi have anticiiialed the trends of to-day to 
by men and animals in the numdane legiou'. and by the iiuvi left their niessagei in undying slone. 

^’af;as of the nether region a.s it were. 

-: 0 :—_ 


YAMUNOTRl AM) GyVNGOTRI 

llV 1) V Uei-e, I C s. -lletd.) 

1 irviiF are font piin(i]ial dluima\ oi iioly jdaees in a saiull oce-i le-i-house close to the tliafu. Gangani rhaJti 

■ illarakhsiid. / e , modem Gailiwal : Y.sn'uuotii i- 11 nlll(’^ from here and is on the \amuna. There 

fiangotri. Kedaiiiath and Iladilnaicijim. Loid SIri • is accent for the flirt lliiec edles, hut it is not very 
Kiibhna .says in the that ol the mount .i s ilie;) ami the road is goiul. Oni- g< t.s the first glimpse 

i!e is the Himalayas ami ilial of the jiier- He i. the <1 N amijiiu thiee iiiifs !u fore reJehine (hingani. The 
Jtdinavi. /.e.. Gaiigj. GaneoUi, i.c.. the source ol fiiesi lest-hoii-e here is good and the vhiitti lliough 
die liver Gaiiga is in the Himalayas and i', ihcr fore iliiuhle-sloried was f/veiciotvjed as u-ual in the pilgrim 

■ iouldy holy. A.-' 1 had hern lo 
Keilarnaih and Radrinarayan about 
lour year.s ago. 1 vi-iied the remain¬ 
ing two dhamas this year. 

1 left Indore with a servant in the 
■iiiall hours of 2.'lul May and reached 
Itishike.sh on llie 2'llh niorniii,-. 

'.ftcr staying for a day ai Hita 
hhavan. T left for Dhurasn (7n 
"•i!(;s) by bus on the 25ih moinlng 
and reached ihere in the evening. 

'he motor road is .‘uffieiliuly wid" 

'nd quite safe. The Kali Kamliwala 
' '’<tUi is on the bank of the Ganga while 
i'e forest rest-house is on the lop of 
■■ hill close by. Theie is a coolie 
n -'istration agenry at Hharasu also 
■I 'd coolies are available cheaper here 
II.m at Rishikesh. G-uign Maiulir 

J 

Dharasu to Yamitnotiu : -MII-F.s .scamn. Qose by is Ganga kimd with its small temple 

1 left Dharasu (2,730 feet high) early next morning containing two iduls—one while of Ganga and the other 
I’l l reached Silkyari chatti by evening, after halting at black of l amuna. Jamna (hnui is seven miles from 
h unradi chatti on the way for mid-day meal and rest, here and on this road <ne is likely to be biiteu bV 
'hough it was the f/rsl day of walking and though the muuII llie.s on calves if they aie uncovered. The road 
lance was U miles I did not feel very tired, as the beyond Jamna chatti is rather bad. Hanaman chatti 
h' d waa level and flanked with pine trees. There is (eight miles) is on the bank of Uanuman Gang* 





A \ iinv of llio G.uiga iic.ii- ii.ir.'liil 


mecu the Yamuna close by. On the 29tb. 1 blayeJ at Pliool 
chatti (three niilfs) wl:ich was built only tills year by 
a Panda with money given by one Plmol Das of 
AhmeJabad. One mile lieyond ia JanKi chatU 
which is also known as Markandeya rhaiti as 
the sage Markandeya is said ,to bave done |)inaisoe at 
a kund whieli is i1o‘e by. Just opjKisite the chatti is 
a forest rest-house in a dilaiiidaied condition. Kljars’ili 
village el Yamuna I*andas is less than a nile fioin 
here. The imaoe of \air.wa is hrnuaht down here fro'ii 
the temple at Yair.nnotri in the eold -eason for worship. 
A* thmre is a \ery sleep asrelit of over two miles beyond 
Jankr chntti and as I was feeling somewhat weak on 
account of rough foi the last two nr three nights, I took 
a handt to go to Ya.aunotri. Three miles beyond is 
a small temple of I'liairav who appears to be the guardian 
deity of tbi.s region My servant told roe that when he 
w«a feeling afraid while he was sleeping on the verandah 
of the forest rest-house at Gangani, he saw Bhairnv 
stnKlini! n'"ar his bod auul did not fee] any fear 
afterwards. 

Yamunotki (9900 ft.) 

I reached Yainunotri at about 11 a.m. on the 30th 
May. The real s-ouree of ilie river is at Jlandarpoehh 
which is a snow-clad mountain peak. 20730 leet high. 
Bat as it is not ]>ossible to go there. Yamunoiri is com- 
htonly taken as the source of liie river. It is a narrow 
valley between two niouniains and it is not possible to 
build big structures here as in Gangotri. There are 
one or twe dilapidated iharamshaUa and the forest rast 


l.iju.S'C also i.s in a .shabby condition. There is no Kidi 
kamliwala ihu'ti heie. As Yamunotii is very cold and 
as llicre is no luitaldc accommodation, most of ih" pii 
giim-i [ireli.i to go back the same day after doing lia 
fii'ce'sa'y religious rites. 

The Yamuna lerrple, is a small building with two id >1' 
- ihe h'ggcr black one of Yamuna and the smaller wlnt' 
one of Canga. Below the temple there is a hot witi 
Lund where idlgiims immerse rice, potatoes, etc., ti 1 
in a clotli and lake the rooked atticles home as I’itt'- id 
Below this kund there are three other hot water Av/m.w 
—two for bathing for the higher caste- and the thiid In' 
llariians. The water is not \ery hot and one can rei . 1 '" 
in the kund eomfortably for about 15 minutes, th' 
hands are about IC^xlO' and about 4' deep. The Yam.iu 
flows by the side of these lower kuntls and the walei '■ 
icy eold. Tliough I had kept away the Panda- ni 
Dharasu, one Panda somehow attached himself to n' ■ 
He liad made inquiries from my servant about in> '•‘1 
and naively suggested that I should give him 10 d 
salary as his dakshina. I gave him only “Rs. 10 
that fil-o was rather too much for him in, view o) 
poor knowledge of Sanskrit and the Puja ritual. 

Yamunotoi to Uttar Ka»hi 41 miles 

I left Yainunotri at aboait 3 p.m. and reatdaed I” *’''* 
chatti in the evening. One ha» to return by the •''®* , 
route np to Simli which is 25 miletf from Y«ni«notri m** i 
then take the road to Uttar Kashi, ^ingot is s '®® 
aoika from Simli of wUeh the first four miks iSt 1 





tf>ep. One feta the first glimpse of the Gangs as soon as 
111 ascent is over. Nakori is three miles from Singot and 
on the bank of the Gangs which is faiily wide here. 

I liar Kashi is six miles from Nakori and ihi road !■» 
^ood. I stayed in the palatial double—lont d Birla 
Dharamshala built m 1941 It has fm rooms on the 
mound floor and five well-furnished rooms on the hist 
floor It has a bath room wliic.h luxury is not found m 
I he thaUis, 


beginning m the Hindu religion unlike in other jHdii* 
gums and ‘O the (juf^tion why God created the univerte 
did not arise When asked about the best method of God- 
rialmaiion iii kiiltyufia, he said that though jnana could 
be cbaiiud by various methods like Karma Marga, and 
bhakii Maiga Sanyasa or renunciation was necessary 
for mol '<lia Hi added that people, like King Janak who 
dul ni t i<nouni( the woild must base done «o in thek 
(lUMoiis liiiili a stai(d by Shu Shankaincharya. HiS 


Uttar Kashi (5 740 ft ) 

L'ltar Kaslii is a < harming spot am’ 
a large numbtr of sadha-. tay lure 
It has many cliarae teiisiu s of Kashi 
01 Banaras a* the Gaiiga is i/tiai- 
lahini (flowing noithwaids here for a 
hoit dislanee as tlu Vaiima anil A-i 
fivirs join the Cauga i lost to it and 
as a Vishwanaih leiiipU is also hi r 
I hi ghat in fiont of tin Kali 
Kanihwala thatti is known. as 
Manikarnika Ghat besiiks \isnw< 
nath temple, there ait Ekidasi 
Kiidra temple built b\ tin M diaiaja 
If Jaijinr, Kotcshwai ti mple Jsotir 
math, III In the JyoUiiiiath tin re 
all while marble idols ol Shii bhan- 
kiracharya and bis disiipli, Irotaka- 



eharva Ihprc is also bn Kali ‘suvi 
\ irayaii Mandir wlnrt Ma An.iinl Miyi sti\s wiiin shi 
01 (s to Gttur Kashi Hii iiiiagi is of Kill iii bJaik 
iiitbli tiampiing in Shiva lu whiti muble Hi n is 
Iho a small Dattalriya Itnipli willi a liia^s image but 
111 ! till usual tbiii hi ads It appears to in the image 
il s (lisiipli of Buddha 

Uttar Kashi is a sub-divisiona! headquaiti is in the 
1 1 ’ill Gnrhwal district It is also the hi idju rlns of 
til Divisional Forest Oftiiti Uttar Kasln iluison lliu< 
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think' tint a Ouiu is neei suy to -iiow tin path and that 
lu nils in lit lliniiluis no not sn, at tluii own salva- 
valioii liul also eh) pud to t ii publii In then spiritual 


IS a hospital, but there was no \ssistant Mi dual OUu 11 
I r the last two months It has a post oflui and thi 
Illy telegraph offiee m this legion It, htnviver only 
n iks for SIX months in the pilgrim stasou I it ir 
I'ishi IS also the headcfuarters of tin Spu id Boid'i 
* liee Force who have their miliiarv win less ill tin 
I round. 


l>iai liees 

1 howivei nolle d two llnnt,' in 1 lUi Ki^ln which 
ueie n't 111 liipin wiili tlu lUviilm" ainiosiihtre 
iluK 1 saw two _i)i' line ill,- to ilit an onipaniment 
eil I ml daoii in fioiu ol i lieuiai [iibabiy lo a-k lo* alms 
inel oin li I ow iliiiiiii,. in I sni. in a i iiii nij tune to 
ailvtiiise ii,^i,i bland /niis in the b'zai ehnwk 


l)|eh, a suburb, is about 1 mile fraiii Ullai Ka lu 
most of the Sadhus stay here 1 met R I Ananil 

ami, abdut 7.5 years old, who is a Jisciplc ot Sw mn 
I siatirth and who renounced the world whin lu was 
He told me that Sadhus were like mountains pood 
>ok at from a distance. His own philosophy of lib 
have fai.h in Cod, to work and act wiihoiii ait in' 

’ and to make eSortn to approach the ideal of 
aprajna described in the Gita I also met me 
ms sage Tapovhnji. When asked why God created 
' universe which is full of pain and misery, ke said 
God and creation were both arnii, t « . without 


I ri'it Kesin to Gvngotui ">') milis 
i'll till lib nioruiiu I lift I liai K islii a'lil ii ached 
Maniri (HI nilisi ni die bank of the (mn-i In fact, ihi 
whili loiil fijiii Nikiii to G-’iipolii runs by the side 
of ibt Tivii and i\iu bieoiin Nakoii llit load goes by 
the sidi ol tlie luer u]! to Ithn 1 stayed at Saina 
ihalti (ill II. null olf) m (bi eiminp It is a new cJutUi 
and not yet eoraplctile built and has two rooms. • 
is much bttin lo stay in sueli a place than m crowdfid 
old rhaitis Bhalwadi (4 800 feet) is five miles trOM 
here and has a forest lest-housc Gangnaoi u nose mjApf 


« / 


r\ ' 


*1^ kdiMf? 


»way On the way, there was a diversion to avoid a 
[and-sbde but there w&^ no board or any other sign to 
show It, with the result that alter walking two furlongs 
beyond the diversion I tame to a viry dangerous cliff 
which I thought of negotiating thinking that it was 
the correct road Fortunaitly I saw some peoph on the 
other bank of the river going towaids the diversion and 
was savid an unpleasant and ha/ardojs experience 
Sukki chatti is nine mih s from Cangnani After the 
first five milts the road is had and there is ascent also, 


the last mill hfin„ vtry siup Ilaishil (Tlmprayag) is fivi 
miles from Inn Hit iivti hitoints wide fiom Z,ilx 
three nnhs from Sukki and big pin Iks of sand are 

seen in tin lud lluii i^ no fhnf!i ai llarsiiil and 

pilgrims go to Dnaiali two miles ah* ail, hut 1 siaytd 
at the foitsi ri't housi (B400 f<<t) wliifh is a iinishicklc 
double stoii(d huildin formnly ownrd b> a Puropian 
It IS lioni 1)1 tit I linn a tllwramihala or rhatti but 
repairs an him undnlaken Tin rtst housi is at the 
end of tilt viI1j,,i md ont has to ctoss hvi wooden 
bridges sonic n erelv Jogs of wood on streams to reach 
It Iht gioun I floor is neupud by the Bordci Police 
Force Thru is a •-mall Tihetan population here and 
Tibetan infliiciKe is ikarlj visible Then are mounds 
of ston s It t' t tnlianic of ilu villi,,e some of which 
boar the inscnition of Om Mam Padme Hum as is 
common in Tibti Al o time are f-niall binntrs and 
bantings of cloth in onie houses Tibetans or rather 
the Chinese are said to he claiming '»'> miles of our 
teintorv inchuling Gmpotri Bhair ivghati, etc on the 
ground that this area Ins been included in their map 
Bhairavghati is nine milts from here and the kst mile 
4 very steep River Jahnavi which rises near Nelang 


about 40 miles away meets the Gangs about a mile before 
Bhairavghati. The chatti is recently built by Kali 
Kamhwala Trust as the old one was burnt throut^ the 
nejghgence of a Sadhu two years ago There is water 
“carcity hen and water from a distant jkarna is stored m 
a small tank for drinking purposes Cangotii is six 
miles from hero and 1 n-athtd then at about 6 p m. on 
the 7ih June 

Ganiotri (10,300 FT ) 

After vtcing the Gangamandir I went to Yoga Niketan 
on the other side of the Gangs 
and Kedarganga by cro sing thne 
small wooden budges This Niketau 
has been stalled by ^wami Davalp 
who has built about 1) wooden hut 
for Sadlnis and otlie rs I he whole 
pate IS veiy neat ind eh an an 1 
eonluins a bilh n e in and laiiines 
A wooden eol is prou led m each 
room and a small fe Idable t ibli an I 
a ehiir an also ,-iv( n if wanttel 
Swami Diyiiji oii,_inallv eaiiie fro ii 
the Punjab about 20 ytais ago an I 
Was livin,, iinler a big lnuldtl fit 
s< II e y< 11 Ont d ly wliih takiii 

witij fiom ill river h slipiid bi 
wis 1 iiraeuleusly sgvi d Ihen he 
built a small hut on tlie present 'p l 
No permission was nitcssaiy as Tehri 
Garhwa] Daibai allowed Sadhus l 
squat wherever they like ill foie t 
anas Cradually nori huts wei 
built with the help of his devotee 
ind aelmircis He dees not a(t.eji 
n om > IS he believes tint miny Mihatmas hive flllin 
thre Hell love of money and as he his a firm belief thn 
(/oel supplies his needs h eplaininte the descent o^ 

Guigi from Heaven he siid that tie abode of Shiva m 
the now el id mount iin was tilled Swaiga (heaven) an I 
that as Gangd had descended from this mo iniain she wi 
Slid to have deseended from Heaven Ik also tdd m 
tint the sons of King Ssgar wtie burnt ne ar Cangasagai 
not fai fiom Caleutta 1 stayed at the Tioga Nikttan f 
two days anel three nights 

(,anga water was icy cold so I did not venture t 
bathe in the river bat got the watei bided for n 
bath the fxstniial point in iny opinion being takir 
a bath in Ganga water The Panda at ihifl place w 
n ore reasonable and le arned than the one at Yamunoti 
Ihe siene slab on which King Bhagirath is said to ha 
done penane t to induct Ganga to come down on the ear 
is in fiont of the Ganga temple The temple which w 
built a few years ago by the Maharaja of Jaipur « 
bigger structure than the one at Yamunotri, In t 
centre theit is a brass idol of Gan^a Below m a h 
are images of Shankaracharyat Jahnavi, Saraswa 
Bhagirathi and Yamuna. 



A waterfall near Gangnam 
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Tbov were ahout 20 Sodhus in Gnngotri out of ha> been doing Yoga practice# for die laat 54 jreara. , 
* horn about balf a dozen live there throughout the year He »aid that Yoga was necessary for God-reahsationr 

)ne of them is Gangadas who lives m Rama Mandir at sa it teaches how to control body, mind, intellect, etc* 

<\niritghat which la If miles from Cangotn He is a c6m- Ht is of the opinion that our life-span and suffering caU 

i jfatively youngman and lives on fruits and milk only he changi d bv pranayam (bieath control) and by 
'n the temple there is a big woodtn pcdtsial with the puriishaitha (peisonal efforts) resprctivdy He is a 
1 lols of Shri |Rama, Jimki and lak^lmuna at llw top and ‘ ast-oiiate of bwami Dajalji and they have built 
Shri Krishna a little InJow Hf di couisej for a ■'nail ^oga Niketan at Llttai Kashi also 
i*hil( ou a Sanskiit vcrsi whin say-- thii i in m peisoii ( aiij-s Kund i iliojt a furlong below the Yoga 

loiding to Vyas, who kniws all I'lc \idi is h whi jvfjk tan when the Gangi is sU|iposcd to have actually 

( us not riiKiiibii f-od and not hi who is pair oi nieiii fal|,n on Son SI nk it i s luad ITtu the stream 

I s and said that (.oil „n( iinsien bh ii s bk p ait ( n, tlirouji n roik iliout 20 fi t bilow on a Shiva- 

,1 mind and (.iittninnm to bis divot H iddi d ^^^,^(ll wi not tli n visib'i but wliih bteoinee 

tl It jt was not mil suiy to _o to i loi i iiid be a vj-,,],! ihi vv l r f.o< s diwn Gomukht 

ulusi foi (,o 1 M ihsdiK n ind tbit ill tint was inics (14400 fiit) wliuh is tin ml -luie of Ganga is 

ty VMS to do oin s duly vvillicml all k liiiienl ,jioijt 11 nii'is fioni ( n 'ii bit i tbctc is no regu- 

Kiishnashrtin 1)1 who is mir 8) yi n 
e I lives in a small hut on tin otlii r 
ill of till iivii oiipositi the (langa 
t 1 pli III IS nadu and obsilvrs 

iinte III Ins a Inal wont in as 

I IS disi ipl( who looks ifiir his wants 
111 laiir-ht her biiisktit and shi is 

1(1 to hi w(11 Ids (I 111 till Guj 

I I am 1 ads < ti lb now alwus 

lo s It ( iii,,(iiri but li 1 on t ne 

11 mat IS will! Ill w IS mvitul by 

i lnt( s'lii M id in \Io'i 111 \lili\i\a 
I 1 1 > till loiiml 111 n sti 'll ol till 

I ! Jib m till Hindu I ni\< i ii> 

1 111 I will u til II It l Ils \M 
itted into till tl tijili hi IS 1 <1 

lin\e wiitlen to Mihviyaii lint 
s’ould not bi assoeia'ed witli tbe 
I pk any iiiott 'Ibi* Jf Uiii shows 



I Ink ol '.amadaiihiia (Inkiic ^ i ^ ^ wiitei e tl] u 1 it \iig i-Niki tail with iwaaii 

t ually on all) wliii Ii is a maik of Die tlji in liout 


1 iidit u a hit-hly divilop ' soul 

oiding to tile Cila Hi dees not inipt money 
1 m visitors but miny of h eleviices send Inn 
s e annually Sauhu Piadny i Das wl o has 
led the 'iogashram which is opposite the Ttoga Ntk tan 
( I on the confluence of the Ganga and tin Keclu- 
1 "a has built two or ihree huts for spiritual ispi- 
r s and has inbbshed several r< litmus paiiphkls 
I said that after doing pil,.riniapr a man should be 
’ ful and piu-e He wa of tin oi'innn tint a Giiiu 
' neeessaiy as, evm if he was l»ad hi would not 
I bad advieti, and told the story of a maa who 

d his eyeu- and conei ntrali d on (-oil at the b 
* of a thief (who meanwhile robbi d him) and 

t cd God 


Vt the Yoga Nikitan, 1 met Vvas Deoti of 
ashram, Rishikesh Hi conducts a ilis eviry 
) from 15th November at bwaigashiara lot fo ir 
® 18 for tc'aching various )iogie praitices suih as 

Ss dhi^ KundBluu-4twakening, etc. H# w 68 «nd 


hi pifi and till jmiiiiv is viry diTnult viry few 
10,! )o till e Jhen is a ( tatli at Cln'ivasi about 
■uv iiiilcb liem Gaiigotri on the way 

Kill Kainliwala chart which is just on the bank 
ot the river and close to the temple i^ a double-stoned 
building 111 a ,ood eon iiiioii There aic some special 
rtons for the hitter (lass of pilgiims Fiie food is 
given lii'i to Sadhiis who an in rei ui>t ol chils 
IS 111 d Iv till Iliad oftiii at Kishikish Enh person is 
„ivtn 10 (libulaks o[ Hour lulhiipoi dil «i potatoes a 
111 lie salt eti but only tin s( who have got some 
(ash with thill ate ,.iv'n tin c/ii/s as fret food is 
e,ivtii eiilv tl siketed (htttU and as tiny aie expected 
to 'hilt foi tin nisi Ives at oilni idaits Thi anna- 
fhlwtia (pi et whin fiec food i« givin) is maintained 
only for lltie months at Gangolri by the Trust, but 
IS eintinued by bwami D lyulji for two months more. 
There u o Committee to minage the affair# at 
Gangoin a# well aa Yamuaoin with the local R«Dsa 
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Forest OITuer as Chairman and three Pandas as mem- 
btrs 'llic Pandas pet hio 1 horn ih< orttnngs to ih® 

deny but no pa> IIil Comniiltut, has povitr to fine 

pei&oii" guilty I'f udiiiKJainm of loodstufls up to 
Ks - and iho i who t a flf-.h oi drink up to 

R'- 500 - 11.1 P ndas an not allowed to bring 

their wiM' li r inon titan time dijs at (Tingoui 

1 hi ilia,,! ot (. insu IS tik n 'o Miikhi M itli the 
Patuli Mill 1 iboJt IJ iniU' Iin ii (, iiipoln fi i worship 

dutiti' tilt (ill s isoii K hmitli is only about 12 

milts anil 1 i ' in la m dimt 2) inilis from t. ina tri 
as till (low h s (1 II lilt I I If , 1 h i\ \i-ii<rl s> 

lar, I I I mil f i l i no i it iiiing md <<nd eiv 

to ni '111 il p 0 linn n 1 of } i oph h u d m 

IMnuiif ihiii ini ihi <1 \ 01 Iviii bli i irilli and 

tiu( ilmi I I (Is |i lull wu II ill nil I pi 111 Till 

mei ^ ill V IS fill lioil I I I 11 ml I d bf 1 ounl nil 

<ov<i'il wit I II II III lo\^ (Mil niounlain 

in ihi b n I i on 1 ' Is (o iln m i h < f t’li s(. m 


(ill Ji' 1 1 il I 1 II 

(.tMorni I I Diiytysi /) miiis 

1 Icfi C in oil in ihf lUth nioiinng foi iJhdiasu 

On lilt w V It ir ''Imiii Puuip 1 tin i thr 13 strut 

Jnbu min n <'Ir c i if I < h i ( iiliwal Hi lo'd nil 

till! 1 I 'ill \ r inn i up w is lieiiig staritd at 

I t nr K I n I n '(i > < i j li lud li u sonn liad 

jl i u'\ II I I 'ill iMii (iniii (osiiii lb 111 

li o I I I till II 1111 slid III I tl It Itii it- 

w n't \ I to 11 I ^llloIlll 1 fiiiisKin s, bloik 

III nil I I I 1 1 si ly d II lin I n ii iii ji i- 

lii 1 i(i ’ I II 11 1 u 11 I on till lop ot a lull o' i- 
111 I n M 11 < l( I h\ tliri III thui / i/in/ns 

I 1 hoi y I Hot ) I II 111 I olii foi yy Isliiii 

1 , >1 wil t bill linn 11 I liid i liilii in tin i(s< 

iloU I IS ( 1 yvkidii yylo is t P ni 1 1 in ist d on 

Illy liiili! yy d nioi >a liul ask d foi ifl ol loo 1 

or ilolh fill h s siryists On iht IJlIi iltirnoou when 

1 was on in way fnm Bbaiwadi to Maneu, I waa 


caught by heavy rain and had to make a forced halt 
at Sama chain. I arrived at Itttar Kashj the neit 
day and was glad to meet Anand Swanu again. Hi 

told me that he had stayed for a month at Amamatli 

m Kashmir and aitually aern the Pandas making 
I he iinBr-c of Paryati out of snow and placing it neai 

blinalinga foiniation bifore the day of pilgnmagr 
He added that tht Linga changid in si« according to thr 
yyiulhir and ihat tin. two white pigtons always livid 
lliire Hie in \t day I hfl for Uliarasu As there was n 
suitaldf listing iilaii at Oundai I sprt id mv cainj 
(Ot uiidi I i hi 0 inyan im and iisliil ihire Siv 

oflnirs (f till Indian Air lout who win on a hik 
mg tii]i to Dodil il la ibjiiinng laki about 20 miii 
fiom I iidi kahi) Aarmiiiiiii mil (Inkruta met ni 
linn llii \ii Ford lias a llikin,. Soi n l^ ivlnih niak< 
iinn..M 1 nls |oi iln iHiuis who (X]>uss. a desire foi 
Inking 1 n u In il Dhaiasii ,i Uisiiiu i of i8 miles 
in till lyiniii is iln lonj yy is good 

(n\ P.IIA\A\ lUlsiIIKlSlT 
1 II ai hill (ill Bhavan m iRisliiki s 
on till L>lh atiiiii on It <b i palaiii 
biiildiii.., on iln bmk of thi Gai i 
..ml y IS I oinjili K (I b^ ihi Gila Pn s 
linsi of t.oiakhpui at a cost 
about 10 lais ol rupds in l'3i' 
1 \|( nsi( n work is s|ill „i iiv on ai 
alii Illy till II Is 111 onnnodation i 
dioiii I till us mil piopli 'III! 

no tl injile m iht Bliiyan ii 
thin IS a ln„ baism,, hall inca i 
mg 80' 10' on tin lust Ih 

yyliiib ai (onmiodatis aln ut u tin 
sind jiionli 1 hi wholi of Gita 
in iihid m nnibli tihlits in t 
liall and dohas (loupkis) fi 
Tulsidus, Kabir and others 


in cribi d in white on a bn 
ground of red cement all o 


the haililing Thin 

ire 

3S 

beautiful paint III 

hung on the 

walk 

of 

the 

Bhavan illustraii 

tlu teachings of 

tht 

Gita 

eti 

The guiding sji 

of ihi Bhavan 

is Shn 

Jayilayal Goyandka ' 


IS ihi hi ad of tin Gita Puss Trust ag ' 

ns noyy of tin Kill Kamliwala Tiusl He stays tl 
fir ihoiit fi ill months iicry yiar from Marih 

7 iin III h s loni (Millrni siimii m turning 

I'linds of till niont y-milnlid Warwans to 'tlu «pn I 

nil Till I isicst way of God-ri alisjtion atiot 
1' lijin IS (innlimHtion of Bliaktiyogi and Karma' 

111 thinks tint It is not nuissaiy to go in stairl f 
a (tUio tsp fully as time are many hypocrites nc 
(Ins md tint om slnmld look ujion the (rita as a < 
just as till Sikhs look upon thnr Gianth Sahrb 
also said that thin was son e difngir in doing A ’ 

prat lues suth as Samadhi, Kundahm-awakening 

kindly presented me with a copy 6f his conUnC' 




YAMtJNOTRI ANI> GANOOTRI 


m Hindi called 1 atm-Vivecluini on the Cita. He 

/ives n religious discouise t\<ry morning at 4-dO and 
di'coursrs aic givi n b> difli rent k holars ilirougliout 
the day till 10 i' M They an gmtraiK hr Id undir 

a big banyan tier hall a niih ir iin ilu lilidvan bit 
they take jdart, m tin Salsin^ lull in bail i\talhii 

There au about J'l iiiiK loi Stdlius to sti\ ncai tin 

banyan trie 

The imblKali'in of tin (.ill Priss (^.o iklipui ai 
available Inn for mIi at tin. oi mil |iiiti Hoik 

worth about Ks fO(iM) an ^old imij mo u1> i it 

half 111 111 ^ Mild diMiii th Sn m. I nu uioiulw 1 In 
(.ifa Pii' loiblii itioi s nil III Jill till { 1IIIIII1-. n nl'dv 
Kahan wlinh w is siniid -^lai ij., mi) | imw 
(I < IK 111 II inn (it 1 III in I I quit I i il i| iwtii | ml ill 

tiijiii' oiii nil nt (ultiiK mil iimIi.'iIi n im i |ii< ^ 

oiir Jitiois and InioiiK-, i [i nid ni iMiiiiiil n 

fill 111 III ikiiu till I i| 1 no 1 ml 111(1 ill n nil nl 

noli ( Iniiii ( Il Ills ill. (iiiliii In I miv n~ m 

Imok loi Inliliin \11 in ] id li vi ai ii ulv 


pi mil ll I n „oi (1 p i| < 

r ii< 

1 II 

1 1 a 1 

11 ll 

11 s, 1 1 

Ht 111 n I !/■ 0 b I III 

1" 


lb 

' 1 ll 

1 1 I 

j 0 lb' 

tiiib il iisi ll 11 I 

1 l( w* \ 

[kill 

II ill 

I 1 

s 1 , , 

with lilt III 1 1 i i\ 

1 ( 

1 \ 

1 tin 

, obis 

1 

111 n 

OI It p 1 | ' , Ol 1 

I 1 

in 

1 

1 ll tl 

1 1 

1 n Is 1 

'isid lo 111 di 1 

IT) 

II 

w 

I U n 1 1 

dn 

1 

\ 1 ( III n ( ll 1 

l> 

n 

1 

■s 0 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 I 

in ad' i id w! 11 s \ m 1 ' 

1 ! 

III I 

m 111 1 1 

w In 

1 IsO 

known IS [{ 1 1 K 1 1 

K 1 1 

1 \ 

ill 

1 0 II dll 

111 

Il k b III 

M 1 iliv It win 1 \ 

ban 


Jl 

1 ibi in 0 

1 1 

b bl 

to inoinb i ni jli 

t-iiii s 1, ( t, ikli aid 

11 ( s 

ii\ 

1 0 

111 in 

nil ( 

lo 1 1 


\i1(IiIki Ii ^ pii lull (iinn in iM^-liik li lli ni li 
1 i lifli 1(111 kind is 'sliii Sniiinil \ Ini wliii l 

IS just ( p|io^ili ib( {.111 lili i\ 111 1 'I nl 1 di 

1 ' ri with Sliii R li I n\ III if (.\v iluit ilu bid 
on vvhii h tin \'-liMin ‘-tand-, w m pn i n|( d to tin 
'svvaniiii li) tin liliii (.nlivi'l isl ili ‘-iviiil /« s 

(huts) havi In 111 li'iilt b) Ills divotns i i this lull 

nil a m w tinijib ol \i Imiiiilli li is liun i uiulv 

oil 11 cn tlm top I In 4 shiam li i i jn od ^o_i nii'ium 
Ilu f mi marSns oi jiitlis of (,uil-i ills limn mil linn 
hief (\t)iiiunts au shown thin. pntoiiilK I tu. 
Swann has wiiiUu i lai'i iniinln i oi imi I d books on 


I'llllu-ll stlbjitts 

and 

III mil an 

s Ills own jiiiinin jin ss 

lid dis|i(nsarv 

[ 

saw a 

Jiouk 

< dll ll ^11 iiiKViil 

Itunishat/ imbli 

In tl 

In i< 

Bli i|an 

is (lorn ill! 

11 y (VI nin„ 





1 Jill Rislakisb 

on till 

Ifitb 

aid ifu 1 visiiin^ 


iiisoon and Didn on tin wn iilinind to liulon in 
I 2()tli ii'oiniiv 

I \i>iiH 11)1 ^Tln lltiirMMs 
Tw'o unpu (I (b nt< d ini dints b ipj i in d t'is \i n 
littmikliind Oni was i dnoit\ wlinli look ji! n i 
Pangarana chtth on tin- night of tin Itb Iun<" 
1118 ihatH la in a thick fort i and is ibout 18 unit < 


on thi Kedaimth road from Malla chaHi. Foot 

Punjabis drc‘s(d as ^adlius nid aimtd with revolves 
aitaclcrd the chaiti ami ki'li d om cooln and wounded 

two 01 tbrti ntlni jitisons 1 In v wue fortunately 
arrtstfd tin in M da> Anotim ini dint was the dis- 
niijieaiaiKi on tin In t of J'lii o| i wi dthv person 

tailed Vnarit Md of nti nt n I iiiki (lifiXti on the 

lian uiiotii sub Hr lint liis (wn i ook from Ajmer 

and a to if looln On tin fititid da> In told them 

to pii lb id and lb n In wi uid follow alli i » tthng 
iht hop ki( [Ills b II 11 <( w II (I lor siimi hours 
Jl lln 11 luiinm hit bin is In dni nol i onit they 
tint link lo ] ml i i h II 1ml ( dd no lind him 

I Ik link w nl lo \| 1 ml inbiini 1 In'- fnmly I 

nil b on It Dim n on liu I lii linn and hi told 

III ill It 111 spilt il a I In 1 bolls ni tin f of lus 

lillnr w Is limin’ \ i ml M I w is uilm lavi'hly 

liinlnit, bis nninv m 1 (’n in] Inlinv tlu poor 

nni oiin blow tl il m I'l ii In w is t n 1111^ a lot 

d nionc V must 1 .vi utibi I him nnl 11 n lini a push 
loiMi llie 1 iMin will! Il w IS wall ing iloni 

lll\' I! iv \s I 01 V 1 l \l Ls 

\ tup to 111 I ill) in b b 'ills Is Mi\ iiuirest- 

II 111(1 In d b iMii II 10 1 <11 piiiiud merit 

tint I I) 01 11 1 ) in I I I n 1 in liiinilajas are a 

I tl I ' in lo mil lo 11 nnl bdin' m thtsje 

I m li nils idi m I j <1 in I fu b an of puic 

II s m I s I ,1 M 1 11 111 HI s 1 iiMis and snow- 

I I 1 nn imC in in 1 ) 1' i ' li I niu Phi n is 

ill I 111 II 11 1 ' In 1 U il <11 lbs IMS a few 

I I iiion lb III II I In II ml (ton t iting 

I II 11 1 1 ml lb 11 111 ! I t i 0 ll/m on I wiPr atiu 

b( (' 1 bn 1 n II I ' 1 I b ni il d \ few 

mil siu I ( n m s m d lU 1 b k pi V fold ible 
( 1 , (ol bill liuiiiM b IS I will b'till and an 

ninlijipi I b oil o si (k ibon* i\ nil b pb aie a 

fiKit blip (hi boiild 11 \ I IS II j t Is possible 

IS ill! loiiln do lull 1 iki inoi dill ill nt a iiiaund 

ti( h ig< niil I M iv i bbi I II 1 Ur i o Is nn 01 y 

K li Kmliwi'a (III ■> 11 iii'dib i* niost plat's at 

(oiMiinnl Intain 1 ml nt g 11 1 illv oviutowded. 

Tlitii aic, howiMT toiisi II I In 11 is it Dhuiasu- 

‘silkviii (iin<nnu f’l I oi]oii 1 ml 1 ilillil and 

■) iminulii 11 ll 1 ^ 1 linn Ir unit ml it ’\akoii, 

M mil Rill w 1 II ( in 11 111 n I lln Ini on the 

( nv 'll I II 01 I ol llio I It I' I 11 ^ I in itii are 

in 1 I I ipi I lid lo dm 111 n I s III I 1 nt no 

] (is| 111 111 III 'In WIN II' 1 I 11 I bn on iho 

(. ing 111 sib 11 I \ n I Oil till! h 1 In Bhat-* 

will Hi hd n' ( i Im n lb | il iin st ason 

In ill ! w II I I I II l( It M ni( about 12 

mill 1 (I \ 1 111 1 I 1 lilt 1) iirnl or de- 

I 11 SSI (I II (III Is I II I II I loi 111 il one cau 
sat l\ o I It 'la II III I 1 o om si ml I not fall to ^ see 

(.111 (III wlinb I di b I I d' dll foil holy plac^ 

III I it 11 iklijiid 



BASTAR—LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


By S L SAIIU 


B^sfAn wViuli IS sjtt ati il m tip *!outh of Madhya 

Prad<'.b St ii if Tni la Tiia\ ht dci'-itbcd O'- iniui s 
paiadii-L It I*- hniakd on 'lu \i lli h) Kuikir 

7a)lbil and It iij ui di ti i’ on tin I Nl lij tl i TiS|>(l< 

of tin Midi s Pi id my oi tin S \ ili 1(\ (lu Bh i li - 

clialaia laliL of M di i*. I’nsuUni' and on tin 'Wi l 
1)> tin ( hitidi di'.tricl 



Miiij buv 111 liiB (iimiufr dic"'. 


Bainut ii. lonidirid oiu of tlu mot hail wax) 
anas of tin lointn Him m t-lill manv jiluis 
will 11 mill ha^ lot sit n uliid liini tin uillii jio- 
logii il jioiti oi 1 It w It IS oni ol till nil I iiniMilinl 

and intiiistm ai is 

lo till 'lUili-^Xisi of Biair thtn bos the /\tii 
EiUi nia 1 of lulls IviioiMi as tl i Abu in ii to tlu South 

tho B ila Id i t iivi and to tl i I list tlu TuPulniign 

ran'p ilu Vlbiki iang< id tlu Mnbas J’lcsiJtiirv 
(bin V ihi biuiidais of thi Slate Tlu hitlu&t 

jii iK of till ‘'I Ml IS .iOJ' fiet above sea-bvcl 

Ihe torgPAt and most important river of tlip State 


IS llif Indiaviti wliub has nunuious tiibiiiuie? tlip 

'.i„Lst 1)1 111 till Pant I (.lunli 1 I >\Mn^ ibroir’li tlu 

S III foi about JIO milts ii 1 ilb into llu Ciodasari at 
lihadiikili It al'o iiiaki s a bij. fill ai about 2 5 niilti 
f oni Ji^ildimi v\ mb i iillid ( iili tk mi 1 dis Hu 

fOOiiol Cl lido it fills IS VMS 1 VI > mil atnailivi 
T1 bill-, is till 11 111 b bov id till lb ri in ils of tin 
ana Hm kill! iiolHi lidiulii wbii' parlu i 
Inlv ji I Is lliioii b sivM d o t ji ^ 1 s 11 iki a fall 

ul ill I iiu 'u lb 

Hisio] n \i B'n ( I in mi 

flu liislotj I 1 15 ml I d s bi I lo ih 11 li itn 

turv aiiiidin to i Ji vv m H • ml i ijiln i pHli 

fomid In Ku 1 ili i n 1’ li in lit i iil> v iis ol 

till i III \ ' I li_ I ills in I iiiiiii Ils an 

(0| |i ] I III ill Tl vv Is I kin, on III tin i lit il ]ia 

III 1) 1 1 1 il I I 1 III 1 1 1 I ll I Llll l t) Il 1 N I V 111 li 

j II 111 V ' O I i ll I I l| ll I ll i. 1 til I V 1 111 t 

1 1 ^ I il Hi I I III! I b I in m i d in b w llu a 

Vill I I uI 11 ll IS I jii 1 Km II j ll 1 I I H 11 kii 
iloiii vv I 1 not 11 I ( ll ll i ll ol lb C^iJria'ot ki i, 

ill ll vv ^ I ll 11 I 1 I Jiv 111 n\ I 111 i I 11 llu “s i[l 

\ 1 vv I ill II i Liu I ]i 1 mil II I I /TTf,'i; 

liidti I ill C ll iki I III kn I I si' (|iii n|l\ lor i 

lint f til ^ 11 in a' kin^ o ii of Is k i i djna t> \vl 

V 111 findiloiis of till (liibkvi k n^ 

III In ITai fa iiiJv ilim its disint In ni Paul 

kin^ Liibbadia of DiJlii llu sto v ol tins kin^ i 
tins lb 11 lu vv Is „i mil d by llu faind) ^idiliss Dill si 

V 111 III uin vv ll vvi ',1111 o'^ till v\ ii Jills 1 ) 

bliiiia s tliscq ll ni'j novid lo Mitluii vvlnti 1 

iLiiivtd a tiidini hoin Cioddis, Bhuvycni shvv n 

lliinti tilt fall dy with the lamiK goddess moved < 
to Jt>i)oie in the Madias Presidency in the tune ' 
\jiishtvari later on thi y srttkd at Waiangal wi 
Al.nikya Devi (oi Danitsliwari a'v sue is calhd 

Baglai 1 ibiir laniily goddtss, who granted them 
swoiil wbiii lliry inuvi il into Bast tr Smi t llitn si v 
tal ruins mil d ovu llu Stall lo llu tniu when 15 a 
was vntuilJv ruled by a Britj-.h adminisyator w 

lolliiud tlu taMs tnd maintainiJ law and order 

lilidf oi tin Maliaiaia liui all tins tiiiii a very Jn 
lull bun doru to raise llu lifi of the iteople te 
lii-ber livil by iiKaiis of billei agiiiuliuii, iilucil 
and otliu ain<uilns Ihen eaiiie tlu gieal dawn 
ineleiu iiilem I lollowi d by tlu nii i rj oj this S’ 
into llu admimstiation of Mailhva Pjadish 

I he population of Bastai is 6,11601 alcording 
the lateat figures. In compariBon to the other Su’ 


BASTAR—LAND Alto ItS PEX>PLE 


. aboriginals constitutf the largest proportion of the 
|H.'ation of Madhya Piade^h numhcim^ about 12 pT 
(K of thi total poiiulation Mini Muna Parja 
itra and Gudblia lidxs arr m nij)<rily m this 
I a 

i’lOILI AND Tinm f IJSIOMS 

The miTiiau rustoms art quite difftrent from *h“ 
mage euslonis of tin llinilj'- \i ii lin^ to then rit s 
nun n list main in tin niateriiaj cou ills f iniii 
jK oi britligiooii 1 m to work in llit ii fithfi-iri 


lioiist { 1 hvi 

Jt lls to 

pi till 

1)U 

Ihis ( us- 

IS talh <1 1 1 n 

t n i P, 

11 llil IS 

liu 

111 1 ( f the 

iiiitv n 111 I 

I 1 I III) 

ltd' 

1 1 

III II o' 

111 )W wlll'l till 

1 ov oliir 

1 I lilt 1 

f 

ill nil 111 ^e 

t i| Inn M lit II 

ill If IS 

no 11 

I 1 

LI wi im 

1 hi 1 pan n s nithit t ! <7 

fall 11 


<1 f r s V 11 OI 


le s lirt 1(111 wto In-. 1 <1 m It lli ^iil to 

It ( bn OI I I t ikt Itr tw 11 1 MSI \Iundi 

I 1 IS a loiin bv wl th i w in in wli tli i i Mtgin 

I It I 11 w (I IV I I li I (I Ml < I I 111 I wii M It the 

111 III I f 1 ^11 I III t lilt j ih h u (1 Ml ill 

II \i inn till Is lint f riii iii i it li \ii ii i i 

r 1 tl wo in mil lu v w li in i * 11 I'lio 1 lio 

ti It (tl ill I bit II 111 I ! II I i i It dim IS 

II 

lilt ihoiifiii Is f il I i ptl 1 s fi (ii'livil n 

iis 11 Iv jiiiloitn 1 1(1 ml ir lu Ills Wl rks wlidt 
til ait 1 lit III 111 (I I li 1 I 1 11 ks In 11 am 

woiinii bill tit II lu Iniitls in jilt u„ iiii^ the 

II nil I ng IS linn nin 1 t iiliv lit wtntn alsl 

1 r liiititiiig and kill i\ ii li, irs in I j iiillnis 1 (\ 

low iiid arre ws (.tins ol nils and ] i oi In 

III 111 It I s in ts ait il (1 II I (1 I ti ip lilt will ini 

f igt I an I 1 mlhtis nil \ti) <011111011 hen 

li (culd In foiiii 1 (v(ii III tit It I 1 si It (01 ts of 

I W lit 11 iIk Pi in Mini tt 1 Pinli 1 nt ill 111 

II I lilt lit It to ill in ui II till Ml II 111 liibi! \\tl 
I iifutn c in Miuli last In w s 1 rt t iiti 1 bv 1 
r lb iigmal lid of 16 md 1 voinv m 1 < i I '''lb 

tub of li tis wbitli It I ok It 1) 111 lb ■" >' 

It 'iiltd willi lilt In vs mil iirovvs nd s < i il other 

of lilt uboi i(.in i|s 

Mild dog nit foiiiiil 111 In t n 1 nb 1 bill tli'v 11 
Iioyttl b\ ill ibo)i„iiiis (ivviit 11 lb 'M n 

It I of till vi'li tr till! th killin o th st an n ils 

ntiilMit (Ustnittion tf ilitii i itil 
1 a so id i'lat tilt (Itiiliiiil 111 111 
I I III In ffunti in this m i hul imw il li is I it 
I lalt onh Mr B ot kin in in In In llhtr 

I siiitts ihii in till P is| 1 f ' si I j n ml 
to be found As to tin iluntniiis Mi < iv<t 

Sorrtb Muiia*! in the hills rf tin linliiviH 
nbtd \iiy fiirly arc n iti ly to mtit tin ilunottios 
I ir densely grassed valleys to the north of the iiver 


about the Bailadila range ] can hardly beliero 
thty bad ever heaid of the rhinoceros from other 
paits of India, ‘till It us their fatheis might hove 
tvolvid a wondtrtul citature fiom their imaguio- 
tions 

Mr Jtitlon m his MatiimrU nf India 1874 says 

'file If sir Indian rhinoceios (Rhinocet'us 
Mind III ust IS It und at prfstnt in the Bengal 
Snnthihans and viiy ftwr individuals are statt I to 
OK or in lilt foitst tract along ftlie Malianad 
river ’ ,> 

The boii,.inii’ tf Bisiar aie honest extre nely 
intitus In I w in n I tin i I’d They attach no 

— -r vj 

1 



Piiiiit M Ill 111 % 1 I u V il 1 I I It eubs 

pit III d tt 111 11 al la dalpui B-istai 


i loriiin Id 1)1 int^ 'll V liivi f,iit vtn little wants 
in |l I * I till n I V I'V 1 t 1 to lilt ir ditss. 

I h t I md w 11 II V 1 only a ( in e of cloth 

iMiiii ll 1 wist flity w II 1 11 ml nils rings, 

1 not ii_ m fit 111 he's, iiaiuls aiiti nitasi is very 

I 11 n ill III tl ill s 

111 I mils i{ tht 11 ti\ ni 111! tliiit 1 ait 
1 11)1 nil M I 1 'll) / oil! Ml 111 (ml I'ai/i Dhtirwa, 

IIV Pint I ant! (vI \bi/ Mid foi daiiets the 

Mina ni n pi 1 v a tip ej tlolli hnkwatds iiid for- 
V 11 I I nil lit till'I 1 >i tf 'he 1 1 > and wear 

ht itl-tlii IS 111 idt if bi on lioiiis Tilt drum 1= the 

main iiiu n al iii'liununt wliith is ustd during the 

d net s ‘ • 

lie 1 ii’ts of Rislu pay nn h iinprilance to the 

D shaia f stiv il 4 m ng tht oihei impoitant festi- 

valb mi Cliitiai and Nawakhai, On the Chitrai day 
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F~e uliat Di K I ^ li i H '“i 1 \m1 i i’ ic'iK ol 
at Jagdalpxir, Bastar 

run by iIk abouginil'' Hue tin youn^ biy*’ ^>'^1 
gills iiK ’1 in tin nvlit clid iluu ^ll1ln^I>^ ilitv dm 
cbal, do sonif to ijist till soiiu mid ptifomi 

dancis but in ni> lasi liny iiiio any kind ol m x\i w 
ads ull llity an niiiind Ihr main iniiixisy lu luii 
such t»otul-> to )ii<)\iJ( s lot young 

Loy'> and gills to sialiili/i and tuUr^tlnu inUnim i *■ 

Stuh Goluls ai< bund in ^.iiaiujiut and Kondi- 
gaon Ithsils ol laidilpiii Ilii (oinils an inadt ol 

long J(rlau^idai slii|t liou < s wall only ont bj„ hall 
Ihe walls an i adi ol mud Hu, Coluls also lonsist 
of a big louityaid lift won the honsi and tui outer 
fence wiiidi Is used as pliygiound 


One of the most important things to hote in theie 
Goiuls la that all the bachelor boys and girls of the 
village meit together in the hall They do nol uac 
any sort of partition oi obsenc any pnvaey Anoinet 
suipiising tiling 's ihis that afttr gilting so irm h 
lilttity and ojipoitunity liny do not go mto sexual acts 
The boys who visit sueli Gotuls are called Chelik and 
the girls Mutiari 

The paitnts encourage the boys and 
girls to go into lhc8t> Gotuls The 
eldest boy attending the institution 
be ionics till head and h< is called 
Chuhai wliilf tin ntxl to luc head js 
tilUd I)iuiin Jill It Is no doubt 
that lull hov his a giil liiind anti 
till gtil lit 1 own 1)1 V fiirnd hut (ven 
till n llii mrl lalis iMiv i a i to setvi 
ai in my lioy-^ a shi in 

1 111 mi dll IS ol tin I (/otuls I e 
(lit Ills 111 I Mull II Is aflii it II bin, 
the (rOiul ] ly then II p Its lo (lit 
( hit 1 i( hulau) vyilh folded hands 
wliiili IS calliil Johiir fhpn the giii 
would nils 1^1 ilu }iov and lomli tli 
bo liiinil of till light It IS no 
< iniiuilsoiy for them lo moyi with onK 
oil! (uitiii 1 Itoili ^11 Is and bo\ 

h'VI lilii ily lo < In os( any lio 

OI gulfuiud lispuliyily hi ih 

night 

In shoil t.olul is an lilt al inslitutii I 
that his inaiiifold usis Aiiart fiom tin tiaitung in pos 
II ant il III liavioiii it ti ai In s sin lal hihils to holli tin s< \i 
It also iniuliatis a hi ling ol soi i il and ulimous duin 
and disi iplini 

Bi foil concluding tin ailnli it will not be out c 
plan to mention hen thil liasiai is viiy cnainuii 
and fxticniily heaulilul, full of tiak and timln i whu 

grow 10 cnmiiious hiirhts as huh h as 2)0 hit oi nioi 

Bant ir can rtasonabJy lie pioud of hit own land u 
juoiilc Almost lycry part ol tin line! is a liidd 

jiaradisp of natural chaim and giandcur when i p 
tnrcsqui assoitniint of lull tubes display their cm 
tcilouiful dancts aiiu shows 


a pig or a fowl is offered to the village god ^vilh 
fiome liquor The Nawakini is observed in Bhadon, 
i.e.. Sipteiibcr On tins day tiny offti new grain and 
liquoi to then ancestors 


YotnH Instiutions 

In fvtiy Muiia and Mann village a social mstiii 
tion for young liaeliiJois wliiih is i alli d the IfOlul is 
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B pig or B {owl is offered to the village god with 
some liquor The Nawakhai is observed m Bhadon, 
t.e., Scpteirber On this day they offer new giain and 
liquoi to their aniesiors 

Youth Instiiutions 

Ii. even Muiiu and Mana village a social instiin- 
tion {or \oung baclieloib wlndi is called the Gotul la 


run b} fhf aboriginals line the young buys and 
giiU met 111 the night after thin dinners tin y tbit 
chat, do bonit" gosMpij tell some stunts and iitrfoiiii 
dances but in no east lh<\ go into any kind of tixuai 
acts till they an inarnid I lie iiiaiii purpost to lun 
Buch Gotuls i-i to piovidi oiipoiluiiiin s lor young 
boys and girls to si ibili/t and smiiptlun iiiivmui • 
Such Gotuls 111 found in Naraiiipiir and Konde- 
gaon lehsils of fagdaljiur flu C.oiuls are made of 
long retlangulai shapt houses vnih only one bi„ hall 
The walls un madt of mud 11 k Gotuls also tonsist 
of a big courfyaid bitwein the houst and the outer 
ience \iliuli is ustd as playgiound 


One of the most important things to ffote in tiiBte 
Gotuls IS that all the bachelor boys and gnls of tb 
village imet together in the hall. They do nol nsi 
any sort of partition oi obseive any privacy Auothn 
surpiising thing 's this that after getting so much 
libtrl} and opportunity they do not go into sexual acts 
Ihe hovs kIio \i«it such Gotuls are calltd Chelik and 
lilt gills Mutuirl 

The parents encourage the boys and 
girls to go into thise Gotuls Tht 
eldest hoy attending the mstituiiou 
be conus the head and he is calleil 
C liaUui while tlu nt xt to tin head i^ 
tailed Ihuun lluu i' no doiih 
that eath buy li is a giil-lrund am 
till Mil III 1 own hi y f iiud hut eve 
ilitn the girl takis tiny lait to sctvi 
aa luiny hoys as slu t in 

Iht iiiiiilnis ol till f Gotuls I t 
(III liks itid Miitiiris alti r itachin,. 
lh( Golul pay lli ii iispnis to tin 
Gliii f t( h(ilau) vnth folded ham* 
wlinli is talkd fohiir Iheii the gu' | 
would inasscipt iht bus and comb tlii 
boy-frii nd ot llu night It is no’ 
tonipiilson foi tlnni to n ovt with on) 
ont pjitnii Biilh puls and boy 

have libtity to (lioost any bi 

or girl-fiiind iispuiivtly lor ih 
night 

In shoil, (.otul IS an idt al inslilutii I 
llial has manifold uscs Ajiarl from tin liaiiimg in po 
naiilal Inliiviuiir it liaihis siHial habits to both the scx< 

It also ilirulcatts a filling oi sor la] and iihgious dull 
and distiplnu 

Bifoii con(lutlin„ the aitub it will not be out ol 
place to mention licic that Baslai is very ctiaimii^ 
and cxticnnly beautiful, full of leak and timber whn i 
glow to enormous luiglits as much as 2 K) ftct oi nioi 
Baijtar tan leasonably bt proud of bn own land ai i 
people Almost ivny part of the land is a hidd a ‘ 

paradise of natural rliarm and giandcui where a i 
luresquc assortnnni of hill tribes display their O'f 
eolouiful dances ana shows 



President Di RM‘'nhi P lol wili to- fcaU of n, ihongiiiil 
at Jagdalpur, Bastai 
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I Ml 111 Iniliii li !■' ihvil-. Ill II 1 I (III III lull 

II iiii_ million^ I I llif fiiiiiii'' 111 till' loiinliy wbo"'!. 

II iiiiiii ilinidilii IS |iii iliiiiiinaiilly u i ii iilliii il Cv i 
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I iiiisiriK lion III il nil links mu mini iiuii iHi^ili i 

uiks will! h win mull fmni liino !< tm iMlh ih 
xpn-s puiponi of niiniiiii'inr.' tin iniiii n il iiiiiiii 
linn, his anil otln i illnd iiiliiiil ill nili i 11 ini 

mss iiiaiiv II fill 111 IS III /|/l/^n^ I hi 1 I III 111 V It 

I) I si vvPrr till ilpvii!' In i iiiv v ilii In (hi fn ](I~ 

/ i/ii irtil iJiil lhis iliiiii « I nil s Ml pm 

I 111 fn I llii f unit I him I n il pi ndi in i of i mis 
n I I I of iliiMi_hls 01 nil pi i mil dl I in unili n i 
1 lulls Is vsi 11 ]iii\i I III tin \ I (In hli I itiiii hit n 

I Is tin (llnf syiiiii Ilf iitvi'inn ^llrlllMls pi ivi ri 
'll' III 111 ifliiid to ill! I nil III i/Vi/pniifi Ini il 
'V In who tti n spoiisilih Im i d ml him si 

\iil Miiv III null tin 11 iiitii s (hi qiiikiiiin 

ill uijjhts 
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'ml whai his pi iipl( son lit I hi ii hi i ml 1 
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It w Is ilwiys ixpiitiil of pod I’lnmii thn 'In 

would III n tin' In ivv iioi lilih lliii in id' 

hi SI pinviiis floods 01 dioiplils would follow Inn 

I Soiiuiiiins wi notni i msim iin an i 

Is pray to Piijunvt to stop tli m 

‘1 Imii hist raiiK d now ilnik will tin i iin 

'( 111 : hast inadi tin di sills i ipilili of In inZ 
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— 1 I till I hi /( I’ll p h 
lilts londitioii ol hi l|ih ssiii s lontiiiind I i i 
' utnlil otii Ml w Mjiaiilin/ tin* inilifid wi’f ' 

■ liii^ 5f f.ar ulilioii VMlh niimi mil oiii \ dm- 
(hnnpid to a mil mi mtlini Fi'ilwin 
' 111 dl f( III I I h 111 1(1 find 111 w ini m an 

' t iiiaki hiiiiian lift lia|ip\ ^ i dii \iv m d' 

^ ffH I 
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not itiv onK 111 sii\ pl> of nnuial waivi but irrigated 
dll ir til Ills hv lUdiilll wills and i haniit Is 

Vi I kiKuv fioni dn Mihihlman that Natada at 

I 111 (111 I inipmts of 'S iidhishthiia 

\i, Ills links onil I iki s < si ililished all over 
tin kingdom it iiio|iii di 1 iin n oidii that 
asinnlturi niiy not In into h di 11 mli lit on the 
In w rs I I In iiin ^ ' 

I In Rinhiliisi hliMliiii m also lull oi ovnlonti* to 

I I I mil niisilon h\ iridniii nn iim otln i than 

up ,1 I mk WI wilIkiMwn in am n lit Indi i 11" 

. , 1 , nt will I wi lillullt (hnis‘d and wa, 

iniUMi I iiiln (liinnils i nh/tnwiapailii) 

Diiim tin I It 11 ptiuid I’liisaii has givt n a 
I, III il mount of i_iii iilimi m I m Kinhi San^rahir 

Ihis u limn ih ds with ai'ioiis i pi i I d agiirulture 

, ,„1 1 , 1(1 il . lussifli itioiis onlioiolognal obstr- 

\ili 11 I 1 hii_ to loin isim,. oi I iinfall piipualion 
ml ippln iiioii oi minnii plmieliniL ami sowing;, etc. 
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Kliaiia has also given nuimrous inaxinis which tell us 
atamt ihi jirobabli lainiall ‘ Ihc loiniti wrun devoten 
iiiu< h of Ins (Mill lo ih 1(1111111111.^ thi rainfall whidi 
liiljiid (hr fainnis ol old agi in llirir agiicullural 

jiiirsini- Ills \iiM, ili((rniiiit ih( rlali and ti’iii d 
lains dioughis and (lit lik( actoidiug lo inoyrinents 

ot jdaiKts 1 l( (1*111 lias h/iv/ii Si lit nih<i> r Huit'i 

and liMiinido;.) iihul) and dutrlioiis ol wind (iJnd). 

Jill am II III fin I null is lull of iMilinn n show mat 
■ I laimd hiavdv dii'il ihi i iiiiv s< i m m fudii vv'lli 

th( i<suh that iiviis w(i( usually in sjiuii and caused 
pual disiiuilioii Soniinniis n also hiippiiicd that due 
lo la< k (•) I iin- itn mh hirvisl vias disfiovfd Nnlurally 
unliss sooi, piiinaiiiiil anailgi nn nts wen made to 

K'liiovi s|„ 1, , ilariiilK-, ( nisi d by naluri apricullure 

wciild not bi po Sibil \n(l obviously tin so arrangi 

liiiiKs will loi I oDsliiii lin, TiviT piojeiis ol varjoiis 

si/< s til'll) 111 oidi 1 lo I hi I k ilii hoods and sKonjlji 

lo sloti (III wild fill iinjration puiiutsis Ki i [iina 
this fill III Ml VI vM firm lliil 1 iiuinhi I of niigiUoiial 
innpits will huill In vaiioiis kings of liidii with ihr 
loop'ialioii o| (111 piildii Tti libs (111 St proptls 
iinnoi iiiifiiiioii winks siuh i, will' i ii win ids > 
urn tilnirti (1 in In r niiinhi i Wi lull how vi i 

I onfiiii oiirs(b( 1,1 i]|, n, unuut of ihi imiior piottc's 
only s|„,|,||, ill, iliiis oiilnid hk, , bi_ ink' 

(iiihankiiii Ills iiials , t, 

rill 11 III I iiiii|ihi ( 1 III'! Ill (111 ,1 Kh r n'I 

lislifiis ihil King khaiuiii in tin fir^t tear of I is 

irign I \I IV Mill iiid diiiiiin 1 i tink , tiirlln i 

noliii 111 ihi anil in iii|>tioii lhal in ihi litlv vi iis ol 
his n I, 11 hi (Ml lull d i hi i anal whirli wis (X(Hva!'d 
by NiiidiMli (Mihifidlir I ISaiid I ' aid w is liioii'b' 

lo tin lapilal ol Kiliiigi it h is| 101 yin I I K> •’I 

at'o 'Ibis w 1 ' 111(1(1(1 (Ik iiiO't im)(oi(aiM <\ini of 
Ins i( iLii Is II lids til wdfiii ol Ills subierts " It 

(an ilsi b\ (III w i\ b( slid lh<il Mindujij though 

not a KinKid Kiiif. w.is i« m oi t'n iinnoi ini o' 

III (gallon 

Ikut tin i.i(ati 1 •wondir of hvdro-enginetring is 
found (lutiii, (Ik i( I, n of f'handragiipta Maurya The 

sv (I III of iiiigiiioii II, hi kin..doni was ^lerfrtt and wdl- 
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goi the tiliarc of his. profit It appears that an imgatioi 
tax was also It vied Arihasasira rtfeis to heavy 
w'ater-rates wluth were levied. It also informs us that 
canals were lytriolly luaintaiined ’ For providing 
iinpatum faiiJilits in the distant regions of his 
kingdom, Cliandragnpte Maurya (Xiavaied a big laki., 
namtd Sudaisuiia by the help of lus piovincial governor 
Pushyaguplu, the Vaisya m Surashtra The lake wa* 
(oiisiiui ltd aflii dauinimg the sources of a few hill, 
iivirs. paiinultuly Suvaina Sikata and Palasini. 

‘7 ht fait that so much (laiiis and expens 
were lovishtd tipon this inigaiton woik m a remote 
dcpcndciiiv (Surashtruk of the empire/' says Vincent 
Smith IS lonchi ivt (vidtini lhai the picivision cj 

watir fill (In folds was tico, ni/cd as an iiiiptraUv 
duty by tin tiiat Maitiva t iipciui^ iml it is 
sinking illusliatKii of tin ati,tide v ol Migasthcncs 
niiiaik that inipiiiil ofln i i win wont to m isiiri tb 
land as in 1 gvpt and imp, t tin slums bv wliii 
wall I IS disiiuhul'd iiiio tin brunch canals so that 
vii) oin 111 IV (11)0) Ills laii slim if tin In in hi 

^e art further nifomn d bv funagaib jRocI 
In (njilioii of Tf iidi 111 tniaiia I (PfiO ADI tht 
liisl/dspi tin (.ifik k n ’o\ ol A ok i iMaviHd tain' 
tioin Sn lit inia 1 iki In spiti of utmost tare take'¬ 
ll! tin imimuiaiiic of ihi liikc its bunds one ( pot bin 
(11 K 1 oiiin ol In iv\ runs (bimig tin k ipn • 
Hndi idaniaiia 1 and tin wiPi ibiis iinronlndh d, begu 
III III alt tiounlc lln waPi iiiovttl with tu'niendoi, 
sjn I d I iki a bimvcdini inlet who < oultl not s( 
sui li semis OI s|t idli lluchadiiimn 1 got the band 
of iht ldk( icconstiiictfcl uiubr the sujiervision t' 
Suvisakhd the son at Kiilaifii .incl tin Pahlui govern 
of Allan I and ‘suraslilia This tinn tin hund w 

II f |1 wii ^ ^h ir t f I It iiii I n il I 1 " Weilt i iuIl 

I Mh {( I f il h i i) qrt I ml <1 wn 

11 t l! i It flT l VvIkii the V It I 1 - I 1 at i l>H lull 

I i( <11 nilh 

''f if /1 irt t i wliMi If» v» il r ID rmsf ! Is natM I 

<N I 7 f > hr H< ks 1 • 1 t fill 

f r n / ii / / >shf*u ifi v> iti » is siijij fit by i 

t. Ill n (hid nils «iji rhtr<) 

\ u or t tnf (if i f tJihitd MI < II if < wiilri if> 
lik<H 1 (Ii fn «i Hstifs Of < f urth 
h J Mor fill III /A# I irlY //i/ r> t liLniii' p < 
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t(l< ihnf Junes slrongfr than tlw previous one And 
n tbe surprise of all, Rurlradamaiia did not tax hw 
idijirts at all for rimnstrurtion of this lake Tic 
s IS ratlin proud that he built this hugt bund from 
IS own treasury.“ 

The strong bunds lonstruitrd by Kudradaniana 1 

I lialdv Mriilkid sitiootlll} foi ttni I liiinliiil v<li' Tbit 

II \ D IST th< bunds wne again bioken by heavy 

■ ms dtiiiiv th< nign of Skandagiipta Cliaki ipalita 

III son of I’linaditta wits ibin govcmoi n( Su ih'i 

(li ptoidi wi u btttilihriil a iisu il and fiuild uoi 

low wlidt to do" I Ik ibrn govunmint of Surashtia 

i^am Miv prompt iiid titii stmliu in (iimi 
omit of nioni V got it piinnii uiK ii|iiii<d \ il 

u to f l( 11 till t ml) ml 111 ! nl ilui (Oi riii i I \ as 

Jdtl tubils in Imglh lubils in In i lili md j, 

< II s blight 111 ilMaiion 

I h It tin Siidai nil I ik< w is ihi hi i t p i ili n 

lojnt ol Its iiiius, IS in islahlistid ftti Rut the 

1 111 hisloiv ol K isliinir i wtlii ~ 111 I (1 d\ 

mjioitjiil -woik illiioiuh llir Ritjiirmnnnf'itii of kalhan i 
nt nil nfiiiiui to man) siult piojtd Ut an 
I M ih It (oiniilv till ]no 111) Il it\ of kaslimn i w, e 

IV low Id I nisi 111 w I, not unli qiii i 'v ifl < ti d b\ 

Ilf imind ituins of M dn|ndm i 1 ikr md imr ' it 1 st i 
'vUi T iililadilv i-Muki i[iid i\ D 7<ifi97 ido) ted 
I i(i|iiisil( iintistins .md tin wuliis wire di nm i 

iT Ihin till fiilili'v of till land w is ionsidi rahly 
I n std It w Is It ( liiliidhiri vvli ii llii km 

naltd till I mils foi (onlmtiiig tin wHm of \ itasl i 
d inadi aiiiiV'0''il fin it disfdmlion l vsiiiUs 

ili|-(s wilii till hilp of I slips (f watirwUiils ' 

'(). q'JiqMTftT: 

iE^fqTc^ 5 (rT *T?^T • 

It (/ n 

' 1. ?iq[i=r1ra^T 

^'4 ^4 5Bi4ffrfrT i 

fqfq'rTZTT il h 

gqtf? gtiTTri. I 

.II II 

) II a 0 th K M k Ijiniitplion if Slf^miakJpifl 
tuns I t(r> 

Ihid p 10{t (f r I nou ) 

. fqfT^wi: sfmtjfq i 

Jxajat If'p v/T«to J 

» ikralhOTA, b«lic\»J lo hr iht mocUrn T*.ik tl^r It 
I on the alluviul plil<au lyirf^ on tho I»ft 1 jj k of tho Ti^cr 
(.Vltofto) Ihr tyticin of iTn^Htion litre icferreKl to, wriloi 


\fi(r Iiahtadilya-Muktapida the suceeasora o£ 
Jayapida who were vi ry wiak could not improve the 
fiilihtv of th( soil On tin otiur hand, the produc- 
iml) liirlliir wrni down and disastrous floods again 
hi ^en to (ifip in During the icifcn of King Avanti- 
viimiii (\ D 8 '>"> 8 t) linn oKiiind t gr<at famim 
Ilii (inidilioii w Is o\( rwin Imin^lv kiip so mui h so 

tliii otii kliin* of me was so]d for itn liiindrrd and 
filly Diinra \i this imiviiiKiil ^uyy i tin king’ 

n iinsii I bit puldii winks m li d In tin iisiip of the 
pippli s livi s III iiiiiiilid s(\(ij| impiovi UK tits III tilt 

Msiiiif, sy 1, in of iiivdtioii Ht fhanged tlip tourse of 
\ il is|a whn 11 w is lln taijst of tlusr floods He also 
hid lln II 1 III till rini c li lud Aftii eieating ade- 

ifu 111 I haiim Is h i tin ilramagt of tip surplus water 
of lln rivii In iiKlid i hupi sKit dam at one place 
fill ifuim ill nvi I d In 111 mv luliin inundation 
tills s|(jT( dim w Is winidiifiil sptciunn of tngineer- 
111 dm mg minm diys 

lln wholi ii\ii wlnili Nili pi dm id was 
M II ki d up li\ Siivy I fill <\tn (hvs by ibt lonstruc- 
li II of 1 lour d mi ' 

W 11 I '1 llopj Old I III I tiind li hi (oiis- 
M II I II ’ll w lids ( I \ It I I I 1 In 11\ I I i oiisi (Jill. Ptly 

•I w 1 nil Ml Kill ill Util Is B( siili s all this, Suyya 

mi h I ilT KUi III III Kinding to his own will 

I (r 111 I ml nip tom i iili ml mi nls lot civoii 

^ (II ill Is I’oii). lln \ iiasia In d iimiicd in the waters 

f M i'll)) ill'll ' iki ItiiiKil h him ifu V Hast I 

si iris 1 ijii I'v on till wi fmiii tin bisin of the 
\t 1111)11 I I liki liki m allow fioni tin Ijow 
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mint the piriotl within nhnli difft-iinl -mis rit]uu(.(l 
watciing. 

Sung Yun -in dkiii^ of irngdliiiu in kadimiid s(i\s 
“At the piopti liuiL llit> ill the sirtam ottrflow 
thp land by vtliidi llu soil is rintkiK] soft and 

fertlJe 

Tilt rulij- of Smilli liidu al o i mk ki«n inlm 1 
m toiistiut ling vaiious 1111^.1111011 luojftls. Among 
•iUfh riiltrs till iiHini of Lliola kin„ Kaiikala I is vtiv 
pruniimiii kankala (A 1) btli untuiv) built bigli 
banks on tho Kaviri rivtr Ihis i- jiiovid b> tfit 

Copiier-idatt charttis of thi Itlugu-Lliola tliitfs This 
rivti also usod to mtifloiv likt Vita-li in ki liiiiiia and 
off and on i iiised floods T)ui to tin iffoil- of Kaiikala 
meniiont’d abovt people thus, got rid of this leeurrent 
tiouble. Kaveri dtlla was -n impoitant that alnio-l 
evtry Chola king had to pay soint altintion to it- iriiga 
tion. It was long ago that Kavi u had changed hii 

course i,iving n-i to 1 in iv -in in It 1 - doulithil 
whethu tht ihan„.i of her loui-i nas naltiial oi was 
caused by smiic pultnulat induidual 1 he n line of 
this ri\ti IS iinntiunid in -cviial South Indian Instnii 
tioiis 1 loods by this liver wcii fieijinni and so wi 
the damages to intn and wialili Kankala, besnh s 
building banks on tin liver in oid»r that the watti 
could be (ontiolled and utilizi d for pioduitive purposi 
opened ni w canals Hu bank- art said to niia-uH 
1080 fttt in length 40 In 60 ful in width and Is to lo 
feet in height I'lii projeei was veiy suue-sful and 

lasted loi many lenluius 

These bunds wue tiiaintaimd hoih hv the Oovein- 
nitnl and tin piibln It is po-sihli as \1i Aiyi i hi- 
Jive's'" that peisons aiioielin- to -ome alien nt lusiotii 

look out a hxtd qiiantitv i[ mud ii -end tioiii ll < o I 
and ihliw ihiin on tin hiiiiil iviiy \i ir "vo d nhl th 
government niaintaiin d tin se liutida by levying taxes 
but It was till luivatc inelividuals that keiu tin m in 
wolking order out of shiei leligimis /cal , loi great 

value UR(d to hi attailud to suih woiks 

The sui ((-sors of Kankala also coniinind a t-ood 
inngational policy 

liha kiia niiividiiia (of Fii 1 \ nay ana,, it 1 dyiii-ly) 
too built I In,, lank m a ilsitut Vvliieh w> fiiijinnlly 
atfttleel In lamin s In tin sarin dvnasty llukkaiaya 

also exiavalfil hi,, i anals (loiri in r Ibiim vvilli tin 

blip of Sinviyvi Bhilla iillid I’l i 1 ipa Hukkaiaya Man- 
daJa ehaniiil ’ Kiisl na-divaiava w is no h ss tnihu isln 
in huildiiig iiiiJtatnn inntiit- mil it is mi thu lu' 
lo Ills effoils (uJlivdtion was iinpiovid 
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^e have not yet ei'iisideied llu digging ol 

luige numln r of tanks foi tht purpose- of irngalieii 
Among siiili niimt roils tanks ihioughout India, mei 
tion may be made of thosi leferred to by Venkayya 
piomuuiii amono tin in bung Mahendra lataka, Vaii 

nil ,,a 1 ilaku Choluvuiidlu, tit 1 In si tanks ol So 1 
India will <hi{, Iniwiin A It Vth "inlury and lOtb 11 
tury and wiit tonne tied with iivirs That tin st baiu 
wilt inuiiit mud anil iipaiiid by (invate individuals 
linns of niii-sily is < li ai fiom tin following stati nu 
oj \inkavyi vvlio madi Ills siudn- on ihi basi 

•leilaitl iti-ei ijilions 

I torn tin Ills! I i|ii imi iinl ilu liausiitiin^ 1 
(oiihd m tin lu it apjie it- ih it H]paiis to tanks w 
iindiilaktn ts woiks of nniit Itul a- in nn 

I ISIS tank had indinMiniil- o| Ian I 01 inoin 

tin iijiiii will iMiulid at tin ivpiii i ol tin 

fodownnnt- In tin Kiiini-i oiitiliv tin 1 
Kod mi whiili n I III ho.. 1 Mi lini lia- ion 

no d 111 list to tin pii-iiii tion lioni git 11 jiil 
quily (h noils i 1 i'll of 1 in | itnl-liu loi I* 

(onsliin lion 01 iipkitii ol 1 1 mk In lists mIii 

no iiidownnni tvi-tul 01 wliui ifnv win not ) 

ptrly mana.td and whiii 11 1 piivili indiviihi 1 
w'li ihaiitahh 1 iioii,.li to unilitliki ri (latrs 11 il 
ixpiiui tin villi I as-i nihlii s loniti gi ml -ti 
land tillni in it tin link lo lit ii|iaiiid 01 liotii 1 
wasii luiil of tht villagi ovi i whuli ihtv si, jo I 

lo lint iiiiovid iindispiitt ll owiieisliip an iniln 
tin III III undtilaki tin wmk In loiir-i ol n 
itn iiillivalil' wist of vdltgfs oiu-t hivi tlwm 1 
ilown and 111 lasis no piivih iiilfi]iiisi 01 thu 

iva loilluiiuiin lo n pan tin lank- t inii-l liiv li 
iiinhinkiii at lilt |omi ixpinst of tin villagiis 
llnv wtit all to In III fit by it Thu- apiutii 
tlnri iiosf tin ro-toin ol Kinlimai im it ip ®oiilli 

India 

I ikt Soiiihiin India Hi n^al al-o jni-st-sid i I 

niiinini ni veiv old lank- liv wlot'i iiii..itioii 
tinni A Bill of 1937 pa—til as an Aii in 191 

Ih n_al It i-laloii 1 - d<-iid)id liy Di Similii 1 al 11 
Dimlir (.iolo,.n il "-iiiviv of India ' ib iw 
itiiiition itiwaitl nnnntou- old iii 1 .. itn iial lank f 

bitnils 111 Ib ngal wiinli liavi In 1 o m 11-1 li-s a- 1 
liavi not Inin ki pi in iiin|iit n iian Anil. llnu 

that Bill aiimil lo piovidi for llu it pan and rt-ex 

lion of thest ” 

1 hf abovt atioiini may givi an u 1 < a of iiriii '• 

m mi n ni India Although in a fragrninttd wav it 
yet belli tin rcadei in undemtanding the eonsi ' 

hi-loty of uiigdlion up to tin In ginnin,. of llu mid ■ 
period , 

RniniMFs Books wd lotus ms 
r Adlof Kaegi The Rtpreda, p 13 
If Aiyir K V Subrahmanya 

SkrtfJnK oj Anneni Dekhtm p 196. 
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rilE 1»L4(.E OF TRUTH IN 4NUIENT INDI4N CULTURE 

li^ I’ll.I p\Risn will Ml Kin Rin m a 


III 111 I I IK if ihi main | illats of anv < iliim 1l 
OKI of tliosi I It nil Ills th II 11 iki I iiltun r-i'il an I 
i iinaniiil 5iiv i iiltiirt wiilh its min mini affoiil 

III pit 1 1 1 ruth But thi lultiiii of \niieiii India 

(Ills till piiatist I nijibasis in Jinlh 

Iiiith wds tii'l Irisstd till iinin iili).ions i( thi 
'I li viiv lailv ilivs is I matt! r of met ii>li>sic il 
< Million I mill aii]iiiriil iinpoitinii u ihi iiltimaii 

dill It vi IS ,.iiipiti| as rial whin iMr\ otlii r ihiiin 
I llii miliiial woilii was aciipliil as iinpal ll w is 

ill om unihan{.inf. iialii) m the woiltl wlicri imi> 
I,- I Isi ihaiigcs 

I III I otii I [It of Irulh 111 \niiini India uds u> i 

1 1 ' I xll lit 1 II Ivifiiis iiinii|il Bill tin git il 

s loiisisl- III ihat Tiulli giiidid ddi lo-il i) liti and 

I iMoui id ihc Ill issi s and w is not icidiind li nil 
n aloiu I Ills piactitdl application of liulh in lln 

IV day lili C)f ihi massis to the griitcsi |ii ssddi 

lint was a uniqiit Italun in Aniunt India 

Ihjs we find that whtrias tin itligion if llu ^i i 
land with tin sauu idealism anil fi,.iinfs,, tin 
intante of Tlutli as the itligioiis il India lai ^nalir 
I'll ISIS was pul on Its application m evciy-day Idi 
llian cist where Aiiel ye shall know tin tMitli 
(he truth, shall make yi Ui fiee ’ wa indud a \i v 
' expression of a rtlipious smtinuni in ihi \li i 

II however, did not influence every-day life in il 
way as it did m India 

liiilh had a fai widir aiipliialuin in Indii 1 hiis 
a of the Bharadvaj elan deilaies in the Prasnnpu 
I 

‘Santulo wa eslia paiishiishyati )o Aniiiatu 

deiclati ’■ Who tells a he is disiioyiil lioiii ll 

lots 


V Ml leuamrnt John VllI j* 
f lusnoiantth iJ Quemion VlUi Sloka I 


It was n t only a iiuiier of icidimii s]irculalion 
lint I life and thalh question heic 

Lvin for llie iltainineiu of sue n ss liulh was 
abselutelj ntcisaiv I ne Lpanishad deelaicd 

balyam eba layate nr Anrilam ‘'aiytno. 
Pantha vilalo Dtvajano ' 

Tuilh aloiie conquers never Lniiulli By 

truth Is laid tlii Divine Path 

bpiiiiual piogiiss was untliinkabli without Irutli 
SalyiiiJ lihhyi Pajiasa jhyeshi Xliiia Snmyag 
nainna Bianiliaeharjend nityam'' 

‘ Ihe Self IS attiinid thiougli Iiuth Tapa-yu 
Wisdom mil (routine lilt all eenstmlly cultivated 

Thai was tie sterii m Am ii nl India The 

miiihty was not as it i niifiutunati Iv in oili days, 
thil sueiiss 1 - I I hi dinmiil thii)i„h the black 
inaikit I oi siuecss ol iiiy iii linlh was ill 
inihspin-dhli meins Jhi^ km w that momentary 
siKiess (wionglv sM-iaihd) allaniiil through i rganise I 
lyni,, Ol I heating loiild invn he a ual or iiermanent 

SUI I ( ss 

Iriilii we iMiytluiig Ihi I ]idmshails were, 
(ouiiilid on riiith 

lashyii lapo Daniah Kaimili pralishtha \«dd 
Siivingini Sallyamayalaiiam *' 

Its I tidiiishail s) i uiiilalnns iil -Austerity 
Restiaint Dednatiil Work Tin \tdas ait its limbs, 
frulli IS Its ehoeli 

Till Upinisliads also eh el in d ni \riy ehai ternis • 
Rite ng hdelishvann Salyam huhshyami ” "‘I 

will pioilaini the Real 1 will prxiaim the Truth 

I Muni t f 07 it li <J III I '^Uk (> • 

1 ilui (ll 111 s I M ki 

*> Kei /onihii lu I\ ''Kk t 

0 4in I n ft i MiuDliiadiM 
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Ever Miict that early da-wn of civilization the one 
•'inicie dOil i)er“isftnt dt‘«irc of mankind ha's b'en to 
proclaim the Truth F\<iy bit ot scuiitifai lesiarcii or 
ti (ldph>Mcal disru'-Mon li bun noihinp but tin 
binctrcHt desiK to produim iht truth I he Mdhnbhaiala 
do land i\itii gti II ioiu 

‘ Nami Suva samo Dlmina Ni Satyal liiilyal' 
(laiani i\ thi libiataiaiir. ki(i<hi<l 4 nril id di i 
huh alt 

“Hure IS no Dliaiina likt liiitli \t thing i 
supi rit>i to liiith In tins woild nolliiiig is luoi 
bititr than halsilood 

The famous in inntion of tin I |iini'-lnd n is 
SalyaUr, 'aili Dli ini an., diaii 
‘bpiak llu Tiiiih 

“I ollow the Dhariria 

In another plate the advitt is entn Ho i ot i> 

laitltss lei riiitli Sina nr ]>J( nn'h iiindni 

lei till hlstoiv <i 111 III foi tin iki of triilli ..fell 
and noblt self-sienfites wire also p ift'iiml ni iti^ iim^ 
Tills the i I 111! I of K ipi i\ isiij c n III 1 I M linn,, lit it 
the •world and kiivshifi could offi i Inn ml ^ leiiitiiil 
aetcpled the lobe of tin Sannvasi lo hml mil tin n 1 I 
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tiliisijiis and do iig ivtietliin for llu nplillinini ot 

mflt in, liu! 1111 I 5 I II I lien IIiisIm i m iiIu f ilnti 

ail up Ills 111 lint d III d till ini', il ll 1 till o! i\ii\ 
fivt ttars mil lioiiowid ..t 1 ond -1 ind _iiiiiinis fioni in 
sister Ri|%isii l| Ills Inin lulillv 1 dli 1 li\ i \ t 1 

puted historian is Ti itioiil in ehaiiiv In uioi 

iietnt tiuns in 111 tn il iiiei witli tins loi nius liililion 
( R I) IS (ill llii,i Molilil rsiliiii 111 I I’liiilil 

lawahdildl Nehru ban iiiadt vtiy ,iiu iiiifm I 

the idUsc of Tiulh tli\ U)ilitld f andlnji tint 

RuddliJ of iiioiImii iiuhs vt is in ititinuuon oi J 1 itti 
and Self-saciihei 

The nil il eil fiiilli teas so iinjioilant in Aiunni 

Intljd lliai iilnui 1 ilili < litiiui 1 n In iiidi d ivitlioiit 

any tlilHtidie In linio 1 e\ r\ Pin in 1 m ih iusiii)i- 

" M h r f \tl 1 \ 1 1 101 

JaUfu m tl I SI i 1 II 

0 JitJ 

10 l>r I K \r Ih I> I ' V B Met ml 


iioii'i of A“ok.a (cf M R E fl P E II, and VII 
and scattered througihnut the Siatnkkrit liieratiurc a* 
luindieds of such referentes But to loncludc, here vt 
shall better discuss a critical point 

lilt question is, dnl the \iitiini Indians am 

Truth as rilativi, or did they idopt a \<ry unscicniifi 
and erthodoT attitude in the matter ■' (hdinaiily a 
held that tlnir allitudi was veiy orthodox ai 

un I leiitifie It IS poinled out tint tin Vidi* wen h 1 
Iti III* till umiuestu iiabli iipositon of liuth Tlie Con 
of Mana cliuictih not How llicii multi tin 11 allitu 
low lids liiilh In itgaidiil is sm ntdit in iht modi 
I nst I* flu ]»e lilt stnntdii oiillook is [hat iiulli 
liiilativi and iiol fin 1) li is a ■wi)ikin„ liipotliesi 

Tn Aninnt India it is siul liiilli w is rmiitlid ns Cm 
mil I tinil And so ilu illitiid' w is a is In Id, in 

scientific Let us cxanunc it nioii t losi It 

Otih in niitliis of II ligion md spiiitJalily w 
iiiilli tteilltil as Im d And lliil wi iitiissuv s 

d' ir ddi I hi liialiuiti wi du ulliniiti liuth wi 
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\ I in trn of ill most miporiani msiituli ik of 1 
llmln ( I 11 1\ So tin nli 1 ol linalilv w is inter him 
III I (lit d in s,, K It I\(iv itfoinici ind i\iry in 
'istira miiodiiitd netissary moildii aium^ so that 
1 1 mils _iti ] lilt I III fori III w I mills Huh ui am 

is( 1 ll s i_, I .-I til II III I woililh sin ( Iriith w 

I 11 II laljtt I In liiilli of ihi Acilis w is t lialleii 
ll^ Hud III I wlosi Irnlli was if,ain 1 liallt ngi d 
Shankar and who was again tlidltn,.id hv Ram 11 
md s|) on So ruiih was tilaiiti u a rimarki 

I xte r I 

AVt e in lit't Slim up '! 1 itiiation in llit word 

(.antlliiji 

‘ IT util is not liiilh niiiily littau-ii it is anti 
Nor IS It ntfi'surily lo be regariltd with suspu 
I) eaiisf It Is am lint Unit an some fumlaniini 
of lift which may not lu lightiv given up lut 
tin ^ lit diCFiriilt tf tnfon I nil nt in oni lift 
Anil tills was in italilv fin atliludi to'waids H 
in Ant lent liuli 1 Iht Rudtlha s lust ailviee was ‘1 1 

fast lo the Jiuth IS lamp llold fast U' a itfuge lo 
Irulh ” 

7/1 ught in An i nt India * 

II M K < in Ihi 7 fit (tngueu of Self p 97 




COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

“Firhl i\ational £xhil>jtion oi \rl” 


» II Mi Kauiidinya 

^our aitiiJi (nlilliil (oinmui, nwl (iiiiiisiii 
hli htd III Jill \foihrn Knim 'll pU min i i ui 

I cii>pncialt ilu kind si niiim iil-, i\piiss(d abnul 

for wfiiili lliunk alt dm lo tou ind I ofld ill 

without iisiivaiion Hm 1 i ainioi pi f,^ ili 

tiK 014 you ha\i iiiadi afltt | uldisliin a piisiuil 
I I addiissid III \i)u without iiii in i lit 

II ^oll hid Hid (aiiluMy tin i oi it of in un i 

I would iia\f found tint I w iiiti I lo i nii iiii.ii nu •! 

iliviussimi will Mill iiiil IIS a H lilt it will h I «i 

I and to list sui h M(Ws a would h im Iik a inn 
I lo lilt olititHt of tin 1 lilt K ila \kidsii Ills 

III ill OUS l|IJIIUI<.h llol I IM soil W is 1 ill Ullll III 

1 Mtioii lo know Inti i is I fi t 1 iht i i ni tlini n 

I world midi hv in in tint < in in i n id i I fiiwi 

I 1 j1 thill w IS aiitlhitv n i ■ h k i'1 li 

loll'd lint unloiluii it< Iv lai k m pit, n i h i 1 diH n 
I I to ail in 1 nianiui whiili I in iin liin v 

I (.10 s Molitiun if lout' V How t i I h i\ a to 

( tliinf-s to s ly III siif t ort il tin Woikin (niimill 

t till laid Kali \k nil nil iti>t I nin~l m' i in ni d 

n In inu: in\ol\id into d t id i I in It n ion' 

till liniitid sjiai of till I t I Tin I i uin I 
\t till oiit'it t shoiihl liki to I oiiil out that i 

I (lint f)l vout switpin*, il no daina^in >iinaik on 

w jikitif!; It till \kad( nil imi liiii n di no illii |i 

ih taiilHt whut \>i 1 ullll In d h\ mil ■< n 

II ‘I 1 his 1 (diuoiis tioni yoin i wii idi ii i i 

I II IS as follows f h iM no |n is nil kiiwl i 

III lani I woikiii;. of this \k id nii Inn (tin w > 

[niaiiial Inovlid i h iM an i inn u K ■ nd' i ' 

’ iiiiiiualihi d tii-ms Oiu n iv mlu lioi tin |1 n 

infoiniation is not onl\ si i on 1 hati'l h d it is do 

I I with olliii s iiili I's| 111 who 11 I nil nil II 1 d to 

Mill shall Is not that of tin lion s 

I 11 i\ fiiilhir add ni this loninilioii lliil foi 

t VI r Kasoii till finiiiii 111 n oiiii i hid h ii u ili~ 

VIS so doni ifti I ( iviii^ dm i onsnli i dion lo tin 

" 1 It wa (.OIU}! lo siivi I' in nh is if ih 

ilivi Coniiiiittu had uivvavs Inin most h 1| I il to an 
I niaitois oftin at tin saiiifiii il tin i <wn In 
*1 on oiiHsion ini ant iiioin y In hoii I ‘i m 

lo >0111 notiii that tin iinnilnis ol ih 1 m nti' 

ittii art Him li non i oni]ii |i nr thin whil yo i 
ilicm to b< Ollnrwiso you would h iv voni 'll 

•niil ihiir difuls spiufliill) wlinh I'l yoni onnnon 
I is a hindianii to tin jnopir liiinlion of ih 
It 1 

Now (oming to the opinion on ihi olhfid ovi i 
Is given to a lerimn s<hool of paintmc 1 shnihl 
'll would have done well if VO'i had ixeiii-adl 


soini list! lint in th' absi rii i of a (udiiious iiujuny It 

I ihvious fioiii yom iiniaik wliiih 1 must say is vague 

ill It ) ju will not awaiL of how thi diiision of ihi 
)udg:i s w is anivid at lit nii lor the saki of 

iidoi III itiiiii nil you ill d tilt jmKts usid the sivtrcsl 
hsiiilio'i in till qm sill n of dilution end as a lesull 
t vliiih tin lud I iho ihi hist ixhihds out ol tin 

tot d nun hi I iiii vid mil tin was ih m on giounds of 
hi I nil Id 11 piili I ol till sihool 01 iinliv dual 

\\ I an |ih l{.i d lo inioiiii^ iviiv loim ol 

in jividiial ixpii nil 'o loii^ il bon irlistii valui s 
III 1 Ion tin qil stmn i I In 1 1 oi tin si hool oi th il 
I not nil It ill i| ixliibd' with ulli i-inodtin 

I 111 will OMiwhiliiii III II 111 b 1 and nvialiil liilti i 

I 1 ilv ill in olhi s| Im I q pijidin llii ildlion ui 

p (I ai^ I oniiiiitli I (oull II It po ibl) uud n tiniati 

ill II II din 111 Is iilioii n 1 ihi jud is blann d lot 

II III V 111 ks not In III,. IV 111 bh 

\v 1 I I nd I) till inllm n i of dn. 'stinluifial 
Il II t I III Mill ii'nl I III ill iv d Isa nvilalion 

not I) t in bit d o wi I In lo lini i wliu km w niv 

I till I 111 

ill 1 nav It! hit ll 11(1011 ol tin (udj-is 

I ullll III I III th < dal ^<>1 i* tin ixlidiilion hihi ill 
Mil II I' ) iiiq V upioils tin 1 ll I tint tint, was 

I nh to ll lisiii I abnd tin st unlaid ol woik enl 
foi til I \1 lb Inn \ Hill loiy ol tin iiilrts viiditl 

1 iviii 111 1(1 tin ililoiiii itmu ol tin pubi < 

I 111 's(iii*ion lud |ud,.in„ (oiniiiniti lor tlu- 
li I \ lion I \i l\hibdiim m t ind ion mind ibc 

tdi I 

I In V III ll 1 di til I It 1 111 111 ivii i,.! 

of iitii bas Inin r iin|i n dm Iv low vvtdiii is ae- 

noii'liatid bv •! Ini ll d 'ill ol lIXt) iiitius only 

dni It 2<) ) I lid fi nil pit d I i iadiiintioii ilthoiigli 

tin ( oimaitl i ni nh i u i ffoit to givi tvery 

-,11 ]i iiitiv I full I iidiiil (oiisiili lation 'flu 

( mull wi hid tin lu I h xliibiiioil tv In O-s 

111 I ind n in I’dili as possildi hut tin \ fijl 

ll I ll III liids I 111 Old d win lilt uhiivid 

I'l (o it ll 1 1 ill ll til fill Mill Lxhih lion 
in th I n' \ I VC In ill r ns| nsi (nnn irtisis 

iiiil til V I 1 I tl 1 dll nil I nl Indii hind I in 
ll III I v ll I n s| I 1 ll itlo'l lo t n dill tin 

I \liib I in If hill III Ir iK n |ii iiddivi o| tin 

lulls if Indii Ih liniioin nl li in,, di (diviil in 
tin \kidiims ^l Olid 1 ihib tl n should siiiqilv the 

un III St in int'w to mint iiiIi iisivi i ri dm ifforts 

liny i|so nqiiist dn f’lniiiil of tin 1 ilit Kdi 
Ak nil till o ni iki 111 fiiluii VI IIS all mill muds fm 

ihi Ixliilntnn in siiih a w ly tint nlist an ,.ivin, 

siifiiiitid linn to niaki tin utin ist '(forts to ■w'ni! in 
tin II Ins works _ 

rin romiriittii ihinfore rioniniind that the* 
Ak idami s gold pi iqiii and i I'h awatd of Rs 2000 
bi not awariltd ’ • 

D P Ro> rnowoHURy, 
PnmijKil S’ hool ol frtv and Crafts Madras 



SHELLEY’S PLATONISM 


K ])( lO’^OIV ITHUDO MA (I)(P tbicnpo) 


MoDfRN IIM lull ti s tlmiwn iii w lifjiit on Pir(\ B 

ShtllfV", iitiliidi tov III-. I iilioiul hi III ( in llip 
aujK tnahii il J hi tiii'iimn tiom 1iim i\o\Md iiiiUiial 
j"'iii to Plitomi iloiti 111 Ills hi I n till ‘'iihiirl whnh 
niodoin ii''((iiii shilo- Inm ‘•tiiilii d with the 
Rliutfst I IIP 

lilt Idit tiM 11 II ol Sill 11(1 •, lifi 1 mill to Ills 

full (onviision ind hilil in tin (jitik uIpiIisIk 
lihilosoplii Hi's hiORi |ih(is hi\( ill nil stikd tli d 
hr had dnink drip in I’litii Hr hid ii id disuHsid 
u-ii III mil (iinsliii I i’Ido lluis hw i iil\ jioi ni 
(jiiau Mob, milks tin in ili lulisi u pmod, lhr> 
Riiolt i>j /stiiMi till ,i!iod ol ti iiisition P)i>m lh(i(\ 
VnbDuiui uii loihisi i\pussion oi I’l itomsin 

The idi ilisui ol I’klo w is to li id Sin 111 i to 

brlif'Vr in (lod In our ol lln giaiifiil irligiou ol 

th( (iiiiks lud (oiiininnlU \ itoii oi I’owii oi 
»Sjiiiil Is iini, trims w is iiligilid to i s, niidm 
plan So nilirli w is n nndi i tin sj i II ol PI i(o llin 
in .lunr 1S22, onij a month hifoii h, vv is dirniTud, 
lir wroli Ihil tin doi iiin s ol tin Fii nr h iiid 
Matnnl I'hilosopln u tis 1 iKi i, thi\ ur piiiii- 

Lious '■ Pioiissoi Hr i 1 p nnis out lln tuo mini 
ronrrpts in whnii slnllii is iiiflnrn mI hv lln I’lilonn 
doi (i inr 

rill fust H t'l loniijil ol till sold is hiviiip 
drstindrd lioiii tin ii iliii ol tin Lliinil mil is 
distinrd to iiliiin to tin hiiiamg fonnliin wlnun 
jt ranip ’ Tin snoinl tli mow impoit ml ind indii- 
Siii (Oiifrpt Is 111 it II tin grmiul oi ptiinnl 
(iilr>in, (s^piiKs ihstiirtioiis iiilidligihli u, ni somt 
''riisi lln mos| II il tiings m tho nnnirsi and of tin 
nalui il woild is huiig a soit of a snondin ri iiiiv, 
whirli It III in so III Ts it piiljli‘5 of lln issmrt 
of Ihr ill mil lorm* I lim is i vnw is trmoli is 
jiossihli from lln oid nan issnmptions ol niitnio- 
philo'iipliv 

Botli Sli III \ mil PI ito I unit in) lili lln so-i ilhd 
Spint Ihr dnr in ditfi ri id lotms likr Lmr ninl 
B TUti Al o thr\ ‘Ini hold ol I'l DrPi liiiKili 
horn I hr 11 IhiLi snip ”* 

Shellr 1 s PI limns i is \ igui Iv frit in Mastoi 
d s moil ol 1 loiis in (In Hi/mn In JntclltL- 
I i>d Jit fill/ iiiif 1/ Il Jill} I ( fbotli 1^16) inti it Is 


J U Inpi^n / trtrs Sfel/ty N >l 1] ] &16 Ihr tjuuta 

f »fi H i 1 SI Ilf J » I i( r f( S I ihrv 18*0 

i h Dowil n I fe 1 eUer \ >1 U | 410 

^ J W Bnh// C / Satuitt tn < pntur> 

f* rfrv p 24 

4 I Uifiiitanlrr Plut n / Shrl/ey h m\s and Sfudu* by 

ol tho I'ligl «h A i utt t n (Oxfori J0i3) \p] 1\ ; 76 


still more sitonR m Pionnihiu T i hoiitnl (181S), (h 
Wilih ol 4//fis (1820) I l»p IJ II lino ind Ir/onro 
(1812) 

Ata\lo and Ili/mi nr lip Inunng (loiiits <* 
win 11 Shrlld siihsinh s io |1i h Inf tint ii i on i 
11 li ssi 1 )>oi\pi ind nil igin itioii iiul irdinlion in th 
iiiaioi powris ot tin n irnl In 111 luini i i Midn 
'shrlhi stilps thit tin poim is illignn il ol oni m 
lln inosl intpusling sli iiions ol (In in in in mind 
Jl iijiisonis 1 muth with i | nu nnnd m i mil ol 
knowlidai ind mgiossid m tin onii ni) latioii ol tin 
nniMTsi In liis \ unh mgs ih loiilh hi I hi iision 
ol Ihi \nlid mid nlni |i ond In nim disid 

omiihlpnrss of lit stU 

811(11(1 lull 1 (s pill nil \inl ill in foi 1 (Old 
iiig 1o lln Pliloui I (I I till soul in ik hiiitnli 
iin‘ oniiilili si ill 1 hoili misiiliiii ind limimni 

iiid in ils ( nllih sill Ilk ioi till i 1 luiii Io d 
|i Minis iiinli \l') nroidiiig Io nio-PIdoun. 
siniholism i stii im 1 ndii i siniloln ot nun 

lilt TI Is in Ala ho i i hut 

I) sill nil I 

Whosi soum IS III iissibh piolonnd 

Whdhpi do lln mistiiious viilris liinl? 

I lion imagpsl mi hlr Tin dnkoini s iUnc s 
lln ilnz^iing wni' lln loud ind j illon i^iilN 
lln siviihlrass foirtiin md iin isihh loiiisi 
ILni I nil linn liin in inr nni th mdi s^ 
\iid inrisiiiilrss i u in inn diilm is oor 

Whit ios> laiL’n or iihal Mindiiuig rloinl 
< ont iins tin iiahis ns Iht unnttsp 
Till uhcTp th(s( l\mg thongliN irsnli 

whin stiolrh 

I’jnn tin flowpis mi hloodkss I mbs sh dl wish 
1 tin passing wind ! 

In tin 1111 next \(ii illri lln {iiihin dioii o 
l/nsto), Slirllc^ wiotr tin I issii f/i/win Io luldlii 
hial Jiinuly Tin Inn inUllnliid hi ndv’ ouin 
ill I’litos <SiywpoM/m( Shrllri, liimsi |1 lud tiaiishtr 
this woik iiid hi nnisl hiu onn inioss tin tru 
m till passim will 11 till inophilpss Diolinii 'lu il 
on llu siihjril of loir ind B< inti lln unhal idi 
of Ihr Hymn is noup olhn tlun is lontuiurl i 
I’ialo’s woids Foi, i oidmg Io Shilln's tianslitioi 
Br ndi w 

" plrinni. i nprorhicr rl, ijirirslun (ilih urdln 

siibipri to mripist oi dptai not Jikr nlliri lliw 
partly hr mtdiil and tuiUv drfoinird, not at n 
timi biiuliful anil at aiiothn fimi not, i) 
hpiutiful in uldion to out thug and difoim 
in rplidion to inotln i Ml olhii things 


'> r Ciabo 7Ae> Vagf Plant p, 1?5» 



laeMiiiful trough a pftrtieipatioa of it, with this 
oOQ^ttODi that although they are subject to pio- 
ducMoa^nd decay, it never bwoinee moie oi le»>, 
or cndurea any change ”* 

Intbllecitual Beauty then, wis tlu only valut 
iliieh lacked tranHieiice and vlndi would fuduu 
ir ever It nag lo .Sheiltj like i sii iw whuh hr tmist 
lisp lest li( fl(>undn It was th ^ ‘-iiiu Bt iiily wIikIi 
vould tiintualiy had him Uiiou,>li wlut lu iilhd 
wildeiness, anotlui Plalonu (oho 

The wildfintss has a iriV'tfnon tongue 
Which tiath's awful doubt, oi fiitli so mild 
So bohniii, so sfTiiif, that ii au ni i\ hi 
But fot su( h faith with hiuliiu iitoiuihil 
This wildinu^s is lot in tlu li i ( ulitid to Iht 
wislilaiid of I ,S Loot Ritlii I it is i simhil of 
lilt Ill ui of til (xlfiu 1 nalih OI ol tlu (oriiil mU 

I (lu iiidniihml niind ft m ms iRiin iiul 1,^1111 

II Sh(ll<\, ( )i iilh m i‘)<>ni Ih i I 1 bound 

Piorni tlu us has foi ils souui lli, lo ( J^uuiu ll < i 
} oun L ol A(s( 111 Ills 1 lit, Is Sill III \ I t( s 111 tlu 

1 rtfaii to Ills juxni it li is no ii nhluu to lli 

(iietk diiiiiii It Is (uniiiil \n 1 il is 111 tl\ o 

issintialU b std on tin triiiK until il 

ihounds ii I’lioiiu imholsni md iifiiii Tlu 
iiifliunff ol Pitio uid Diiil( ii)Hiii sliillii-, tloit,'! 

iMihuf lliioufthout, 11(11 1 hoiip,li its jiliilosophj is 
hiivfd lioui \ moils ''OuiU' Tin itliiis of tlme.1,” 
i\s Profe ssoi tit iho, Is lii'id with til, mi I ipliysiid 
of Plato ” 

Btsidi tlu MU obiioiis liiitowinR fiom fiU k 
\lholoR\ I’inDutli Ils ilso (onliins indiuit iilii- 
iiifs to I’lilo 11 Us (III ol lh( (luiiilirs H found 
ficlaiming 

All, sis|(i I Dtsolal on is i diluiU tliiiii. 

It w ilks not on the tilth it floits not on tlu 111, 
But IkiuIh with killing footsUp 
In the Si/W/iosii/ai w< 1 ui 1 01 Ilomi 1 sus 
i It the (.loddis (aliniiti is ih li lU uid Ihit lu 1 
(t au 1(11(1(1 11(1 ii(t lu soK loi sh, (k Ills not 

ion tlu gtoimd luit mik(s In 1 palh ii|> >n tlu lu ids 
men ” 

The gii ilcst Pliloiiii infhu lu I m I’om II 1 n 
>wc\ri, IS tli( \(i\ (I'll in1( sMubolisiu will h id¬ 
les tlu jiodii Asii, tlu sunt Is \i liiodilt is the 
soniheation ol Nnluie iSlu siiv 
M\ soul IS an di ‘’iinlid hoU 
Winch, like n •'Ikiii'ir sw I'l doth floit 
Upon (he silur wins ol tin swn t singing 
The boiit of tlu ‘ong is ‘hirmonious with his 
Platonic iiiiagi V ol sei, (loud < m md 
im I lit (loud n ‘ihilhi, is ilso in the gii it 
poems of India mholists (hangc tnd ftilihlt 
ea\p is only an illuwon lo tlu wdl-known 
1 igp from Plato m whuh humiu hfi is Iikttiid to 
\p m whuh th^^ images au but tlu shadows cist 

Op Cm,’ p 177 

C Gxabo, Promrthtut Unbound tn Inierfntntion p 162 
t Op. Cil„ p. 13. 


Upon its walk frotn reahty without 

18 only another name for the phenomenal woidiit. 

The Platonic thought m Prometh^ u ca|Yl6<l 
further to all Shelley's later poems, life to him being 
a (ompoimd of shadows, death a mockery, and Lovnf 
Beauty and Delight being the enduring things Thl* 
attitudt IS ovcitlj pronounced in th( Siimtwe Plant 
and Adniiais Throughout these pot ms a Spirit per* 
vudis, I Spiiil will h, Shellcv tells us in the essay 
On A I utme btuti, is ‘tht nnslerious principle which 
icguIUcs the jitoicdlmgs ol (h( iinncise ” lliiongh 
1 Iveats in AJonatt 

IS made one with Nilim then is heaid 
Hs lOKc in ill hi I mil k tioni the moan 
Of thundfi to the sing oi nights sweet bird, 
lit IS i prestne. lo li ft It mil Known 
In 1821, thiii fepint w is for the fii't time (ailed 
(lod I)\ iSlitlhi lliis <iod had all tlu iltnbutes of 
(lu Otic of Platonic findition Thus 

111! sjutit ol the woini btue itli tit scxl, 

111 loM md woiship blinds ilsisH with God 
\gain, 

110m till gust moimng ol the w iild when first 
(lod iliwued on eh<-os 

lu tlu jitfciup to Adoiifus slulley itfeis to Keat* 
as OIK ol th( noblest spi unens of tlu workmanship 
of (lod 

\ \(iv impoitint and distmtt Platonic cioncept 
IS th iie-cMsIcn e 01 ilu oiil md Shellev fully 
believes in it Hit, belli I tint oui ; restnt existence 
Is but a ditim is. anotlui Plilouu concept which 
olltn It peats in slullcc llius m Hellas 

What thou seest • 
Is but th( ghost ol tlix 101 gotten dream 
She lit ^ also bditv in tlu ininioifality ol the 
soul, which H also i Plitoiiu content To bhelley, 
ivt its l((im( i jtiition (it til, Etirnal “ a poition 

ol tlu loidmtss whidi on , lu mih moie lovely,” 
and he liith iwakditil tioiii Ilu ilri im of hfe ” 
Loie 13 onl anotlui iKi but, of tlu Om, who 
IS 111 (uin, cquivilcnt ti tlu Ultimnti Hi iul\ Need- 
li s,, lo sav, lilts, u svnomms whidi ire very 

diiiuUiistir of Plitoiii ni thin i ffi 1 on bhellej 
lit lUg all too ccident Hi letmus aguu md agim to 
til, old tlumo (it Ullimilt Hi iiitv which is “moie 
iDliinsunj|> I al (lian tli, jitiiil olipef'*—w new, 

flowits (Imidt, woods, loil —wliuli i( wiims and 
illumints This Beauta is abo lo\ These various 
Phtonic com (Jits weit to u It gat Nituifi to a 
stcondarv place, and lovt wn Ilu gospel winch would 
eunlualh sn^, Man fioni tiu bond igi of iiistorn, 
ti idilion an! mlolenncr The gospel of Love, which 
was in its essence the same as Plifos Intellectual 
Beauty, wculd conduce Mtn buk ti Nat me. which 
he Ind pi<,.(m1Iy forsaken 

4 PUto Symposium \ 195 Jow^tl tranalation 

JO ( Cinbo Prometheus Vnbound An interpretutwHp p, 

11 M Bald, Shelley s Mental Progrets £siayf of fAe 

dstaciatim, {OtiPtd, 1936), Vpl. Xltl, p. U3. 




^ooks in tJi« piiuciiwl 1 luopccin ind Indiin liuguagei am rtvitwwi in 
The Modern lievitw But ifvuwa ol all book-, sciil cannol, b( guaiinltfd 
NcWFiapLia, pciiodiLtl , scl ool md college textr-booka, p'unpldota, loprmts 
t raagu/mc, aitides, addreffcis, el nit not noticed Jhe leecipt ol liooka 
ifcuiitl foi review cannot bt acJinowlrdj,od, noi t in anj cnqunica iclituig 
t'cicto answeied Tso oiitui ni of book-r<\iowa ind uiLue?! i& published 

Lditok, 7/if Modem lice it u 


ENGLISH 

THE FUNDAMENIAL UNIIV OP INDIA By 
t>r Badha Kumvd Mookerji Ptibhshtd by Bhatatiya 
Vtdya Bhaiaii, Bomhay Fp 122 Fnic li'^ 1-12 

The authoi wlio is a well-known histoiicil wider 
aod politnian, liaa destued well of all diidtnls ol 
Indian 'histou by bunging out this wink (iiiillishfd 
aa early as in 1Q14) in the ohcsip and ta*iil\ i\ til ible 
^Book Univeisitv seupa ol the Bh'iali>i V id-y t 
Bhavan Quite ipiuopiiateIv he has puhxed to tins 
reprint an Introduc.1 ion in tho couise of wliuh he has 
put forward a pae^ionitc plea (with which all oi us 
csyi bympathisc) loi I he contmuincc of the old 
economic, leligious and culluial tics between India 
and Pakistan m bpilc of their politn il diMMOn 
Equally unexeeptionible w tho thesis of tho luthoi s 
work to the effeet that the unity of India msteid ol 
being a ca'cw.tion of Bidish rulo may be tried ' uck 
in the hist one al eoiisausness oi the Hindus fiom 
a remote age I his h sought to be piovexl b> i miss 
of details culled with gieat industry from our au n n1 
literary and epigiaplue records Iho aitboi’s ddi 
compiifte a eomniou iiime foi the whole fOuUtiv, the 
oocurrenee of gi ogi qdiieal namoa in our ineunt 
hymns from the it' bi itcd river-liMun (\ T*! >) of 
the Rigicda downwiida, the lists of Ilindu hunt's 
and sacifcel plifes ui the I’liiinis and other woiks 
the Hindu (to whi ]i oii„ht to have bteu aelehd the 
Buddhist and the Tune) institution ol (ilKUUiige 
the gcogi iphn cl know! dgci of the whrli (ouutiv 
dec doping lioiti it> duii beginnings in the Vcdi" \gt 
the idea md tlm inslitiiliOLi of unneisil so\ei igil' 
and th< distimtiK phcsnal phenonieni eif the 
count iv 

While w ( 111 1 lepf the nillioi s conlention to 
bo funeianie>iit ilh siji nd, we pnijiose to imke i lew 
rtraarLs Ihn uilhoi seems somehow to Live missed 
(he ban 1 u ten of Indn’s unity, uanielv the domi¬ 
nance of one (\p' of (ulture of whuh tin disliuitne 
ehaiuleiistu in the instiluUtm of laste, i(-.ptr for 
tht Veda*., Eiui s and Pumrns, i uiuceisil sv-iteiu of 
social md le ligious I iw i inoio or lts.s oiunum out¬ 
look on Idi mil omrron clhieal sUindiuls Feiu ilh 
imforlundti js the eulhoi’s omission to lonsidei m 
the (ontext of lus tliesis the mutual roi tioiis of 
HindiiiJn and Islini in tho Middle Ages iboul wlnih 
peimd md< d hi is ompletely silent Some of tin 
authors tite mints axiin are not above entiei in Is 
Bharatac uslii (known loi the first (ime to the Epm 
and PiTiiii tiadilion) (lie oldest Ineliin de^^ignition 
Jbi (he whole louiitiv’ (p 31) ronsideiing the high 
Hutupiity of Buddliism and its links with the 
Brahininical religion, tan we propeilv state with the 
author (pp 63-^) that ‘‘Buddhism, in fact, is the 


n ime given to Hinduism of the fust lew tenluiies of 
the Christian eia, vvilitic pieeipikiud in a teircign 
< oii,ciouhiif a-i I* In view oj the iuundi (ion of the 
Miuiya Ijinjui’t bv ( liindrignj la M ui vi on tilie 
luiUs of the? heiitigf ol the N Uul i , is it loiieet to 
MV fp 04) that tho mo-.t not»«woilt'\ e ontnlnition 
of Buddhism w is e vast iiri] i ill oi_inisitiou, iiiglily 
intrilised coilKuut m all its ) iit iull of the 
geognphieal (onseiousiuss, illciiii,„ ilsd m simil ii 
111 hite>c tut il loiiiis lu the e es( md veto! liulia 
md SCI foUU? iu luigml, (| 80) II iisli i\aidhm i s 

Impiie as imbi (mg the wliole ol the him of th. 
diUgcs (in ludiiig Nepil) liora tie Him il iv us to the 
Niimuli 1 (siele s Mill I (,ii|ii(( iiiel 'siuiiS-hlia 
IS to Ignoii the results ot teeeiil te e iteli How is ll 
i^iiii that the aulhoi (pp 84 01) while> ejisiushuig 
the sigmtu UK o of tlici \(elic eeieiiiemies eif iinpiriil 
(onseirition onlines himse It to the Vinievi (wliiih 
bv the w iy eleies not deiive its imiiei lioiu i(s iitiial 
of <1 h chiiiot Ti e) md tie Kiiism i iiiel dismisses 
(111 Asvainid'u with a sid„Ii leleieiiie in i footnote 
Iiiidlv, IS it pel ililc to um ii)) lli genii.- e»l Ineli i s 
eompli\ e i\ ilisitioi) With 1 '■ingle leiiiiiiili, niraely 
tint feidiis gift to the woilel lu- b in the 1 iit labii 
of m I npire, i lulioiiilitv founded on the ba&is ol 
I 111\Msal JVicf i pf uf n min aJuI 

eve IV seulient eie iture ' 

H N OltOSHAL 

CONSCTDNfE AND RJ \SdN By Gmn ShinU 
(,(ori/i MUn and Ihtuyn Lid London Fuo $/5 n< 

Whoever vou sjie ik to tl ( v le m tioubli —tin 
wi a chance leiniik of i weeping woiinn m i riilw iv 
( iiiige oveiheiid bv Mi S.luiil win h ullimilelv 
Iffl to tjjp ]»iodik(ion of /lus k jssuimg hook Ahou 
UH lioublos of th( rieojdf uo oiu med lx ioniind(<l 
lliev iro too gkiing to i ni iin unnotned But tli 
eiueslioii is Bhoiilef wc go oil suffeiing tiom llun 
iiid blaming Fafe uid olhms fen them? Pesainiis 
s iggi sis tint theie is no wiv out fuluu of mankin 
IS daik mil will glow incn'isinglv eliku is eentui 
idv inees on icnluiv The atom nonib md tl 
hvdiogen bomb lend uldilioml sunioit lo 11,0 dev 
lojiieiit of tins attitude 

Ihii spiiit of man, liowenei idiise- to be daunte I 
History jiioduces ample evidence tint the spiiit li 
lejialedly t lumplicd even ovci I he gloomiest i 
eiicimistauics md lias imirgcel in giealei glory ev 
bom (ho most unhillowesl sitiiitious The ato 
fiomb IS challonging it one a moie And it mubt I 
iidinittcd (hat if there ever was an occasion to mal 
the mot dctennmtd and heroic effort lo iise abov' 
the imumstanceus, and to dispel tlic most thwjki 
aecumulated smoke of doubt and despair that pr 



' xdea tl^e entire atmoephere, that oeoaaotf is un- 
I lubtedly now. 

Fortunately, aa Mra »Stuarl I'nonfion.i, “in apitp 
of diffixnlties and despaii, L'icit has mxci jpI hun 
ii(h wise or such potcmtuilK hdpful thinking doiu 
iheut human ptolihins .is is In mg doin lodiy ’ Tin 
hook ondw itsicw is one of ilic piodmts of lu'i 
I inking 

Destiuefivo behaviout H one toini oi hilnvioui 
It IS thurid by iiii n with tlie aminils Moduli 
l^fhology has bclud the ^11 too lommon lx Ik 1 Ui t 
'KTi .m gotiined by re tson lud iiiimiK hv m tin i 
Mtt( IS iiiudi that m iHslinitiM m hiun m utniim 
M in\ illusti itions of this havi bi < n gnei m flu 
•ok Biulc-likc dis1iu(ti\( lindiiiiin iii jiisi it 
IK ill men, but it is tJii giowth ot (onsdcnu vitlnu 
I lint (dutalis us to lefiain liom iggus~u( e ti¬ 
nt us lh( giowlh ol (onsiKiKf dipt lids iiiu h on 
I idols lud conditions tin uatiiu of whidi wi nxvi 
nut to appiiiaU oulj nccntli V\ < hivi it nm h 
ost to oiistKes and to inili/ilion it lit • juu to 
i ilise that in this iiiittii of the giowth >1 (on-.Kmc 
111 ( within Us about win h wi in not loii'i khi 
I I ly the doniinint pul \ow tint wi lint guni 1 
Ills insjg'it It is iiKimitKiil on us to hi| iinnoi- 
iiKiifii! iionditiots in inh i w that I'n (hidop 
lint oi ihc SiifK 1 1 go (1 oin dnldun niiy 1 iki 
iIki on dfsii ibh inns iiuv Inptu m tin book 

I 1 s iis 111 hIikmiu hs oliKiiivt 15i mo\ ill, 
ill nhii-. il out til d( \ l(jnKiil ij ih Inlit i aid 

111(1 b\ (onuiilling til to II ink in w ibout on s n, 

111(1 -K U( ol e iliK s till iillions^ lus m id( i ddiuiit 
i iitiil iition tui aids i1k itlluniiKiii ol t] at l’< n si 
iixoiiHj \ isli((l loi 1 \ ill IIk book n i Jt isi to IK 
nidhituils ind an ms[ nation to tK lioubhd one 
lie ( ous( It IK I will bt nil lini d to bthut nioir 
iiioiu'Ih and tin rt ison ttiid to Inn tioii uiou 
oiwunhoii-K ol lliti^t will ii 1(1 nail dig '1 ^ll' 
diue btniils Co/c' )(/((( (1/1/ ]t< II II 

> ( Min.v 

IlIL IDT ND\TIt)\s Ol ]M)I\N ( I 1 lURI 
! 'in Aiiiobviilii 1‘idilisliid i» IV'ii h / tli ''tt 
\iiujbindtt Jibiiiii/, Im, ^ e It Iml (■ d / \l)i my 
11 ) Pp Jt f 2 

11k book (onsisls it i sent tl iiIkIis ihil 
ip( lied m Ilic A, yn lioin 15 th DiteiiiKi ll)lh to 
>lh .1 mil lit 1021 . mtl hbi on wtit itvisid b> tin 
ilhoi Sii \uiobindo is nlwi>s biilliiiil in lus tsat' 
'lij inleipit t itioiic of the Vtdis and Upiiii'lud' hs 
tts on tilt <iila, his iioi tit tiilKinu on Iht lutiin 
bt line, no t final In tin si tssits ho is m tin 
'h ol i n dion-buildt I In thtni Ik his tliiowii his 
luhlighi on the' iniuiiplt mil luui'tliliius (i Inilim 
' nic, liidun iioliK, liulum so ntv, liidim i h„K)Us, 

1 Indim all Hi his bistd his tlis mi n on 

tlliim Ardifi’n Is India ( ndni^d? itiiJ bn John 
odiofTe s Kiih to sarno In ro n-'i ti willing 'k 
toiuRtfl oil ninnv eiiiinint thinkti'. imd wiib i'¬ 
ll! it line 

rhfi wi«! a timo when Fmopi ns nilciid Ik 

• iin of Indian eiilluit iiid suth othci nidtu'' h 
lUfinpt fo punt that extivtlutig Indi m w 

tMinus Ihcy held, by 11\ ili/tfion "is nit int siiju- 
itv in sriinct andtnilhU onditions It t\ i bdwion 
)-]883 that gnat men like K'ln E miiiifilnin J?ot 
hm'inanda It>shiib Clumdti .Sui, T 3 h u J’rot iii 
tid'a Majumdar bearded Iht lion in hi' own dtu, 

* fried lo open the ties of both the Fmopons 
1 the Americans to the special diai idtr of idipmu 

tl spirituality of Indian culture and bociety Thu 


they did by lectures, by a,eitr MstniMatioBs ol Ti(idtefr a 
literature specially religious and tlnu' own HtfeA.*' 
An early as that they had prescribed syrrtlieBiB of tfeni 
I isl and the West, of Spirit and lienee for tliw 
sihation of the woild 

fill \mdication of Indian history and culture 
■-oon took a militant character, of w^ich Swami 
VivrkanantU and Sii Aurobmlo were the champions. 
■>11 Auiobindo 7 ila\cd his part in a superb style lie 
intio’i will firr lieisnu his studies of the past and 
thoiigliK on till' future Maybe, wo may not agree 
wdli soint of Ins tilt ones but the way shown by him 
to iwiktn tin spnit md thi thinking powt r anxonggst 
(Is will M'nnin i b( non-light to the eoming genenu- 
fi.itw who Iv Piovidtnte ire thaiged to build the 
till 111 p Tndii Hankiuptr\ of thought and spirituality 
lilt ms the doom of cieihration, against which Sri 
Xiiiobmdn iiisfd lies larion voice lUst when Neiw 
Indii w IS a tn willi the spirit ol Nationalism The 
[•iinliiig gtl-iip md iirescntation of the book are 

I \i lit nt 

Sm Kumar Chattbrji 

OTHt P\1 RIOTS OF WAX, IRON AND CLAY: 

II I T V Tjahirt U N Dhar and Horn, Ltd , 

I) Hu I) I nil Clintfcrjir Street Calcitla-]S Pnee Hi 3 

IIk> author wiites in the Prifice “This is a 
(Inniil mil skrlili of tin miin politie.al forces which 
t iiK'iaiid if 1 irious stt(r(Ci in the movement for 
T’ldim ftriihni fioni the point of view of a eitiaeU 
or Btn il who ( ime m rontaft with the ie\olutionary 
nimimml foi i niiii bt i of vrais ” 

rli book IS di\ idetl into ri\f main ehapteis. viz, 

I III Pi k-ioi 1 I 2 Tht Model lies 3 The Rpvo- 
libonuK 4 IK Alifldh Coursei«- The Gandhian 
Phisf of Ilf Congiess 5 The romliisior Tn the 

nui-'i of Miesi thipItT-q the aiillioi hao dealt with 

III \ II IKS |ili ISOs of our politif il stniggh In the 

P 1 - I II' 1 Ik Ins fUvdt tn lhf i ui'i s th it led to 

iK 11 r f ) oliiinl f on. noiisiK sq tikI kIui uoldital 

uotfiiKut Th( ]>ionftM of the sliuggle for fitedom 
I u b IK liibKil b\ Iht aiilhoi ‘MothTaft'S,’ 
win) iiirllition thtx haidn dc'enu' fioin their 
tn ililf oKUliMinn The authot liimstlf took put m 
till K oluliomre pha'o of t.he stiuagle and the 

till] I I rm Oils 1 ITiso haq n<((ss.iiilv bun dealt 
111 (OK hiilb (1 till 11 k Middle (oiiiseis i-, he < ills 
lhf hiihis of lhf Cimdhnn plnsi avr teteivtd 
s mt 111 till 1 til li mds of lhf uilhm And lit us 
(jiiotr wliit Ik Sits iioiit Mtilinlni i Gandhi 

"On till touflislono nl ttalify lln iihnlism llld 
inoi il ' I long of IK high pritst of thr Congress 
prot <1 no iiioit than m tvintstinl hnii Tlip foiees 
Ik ltd walkid into powfi om i tht hteitonib of wdiole 
nilionihtK and. lhf nun md digiadntion of 
millions ” 

R lilt' nni iriiHcvirt 

lOGhSU C BAf.AIi 

1 bt\ 'iMT biv \NDA MA‘=HfC -^kOE AND 

10GI Pi ^iianii Vfnlntnsananda Di Frederick 
ipi plhi I / nn I olhns Pp Pn < Pi f-8 

2 EVIRYMkV’S PHIlO.S0Pm' OF SWAMI 
■'TX WHNOA Pp ri Piirr Rc 1 

1 'sWkMT SIV\N\NDA \ND 1HF MODERN 
M \N Pp SJ Puie Re 1 * , 

Till 111 emd and the third booki are by Swami Omkar- 
aiiavda All the three are jmblwhed from the FojjN* 
Vedanta Foreit University, PO Sivananda NoffCfr, 
Riihkcsh, Himalayas. 



m 

’m ^ THE <k3T6BEIt. 1866 


The firat bo<^ eontaics among other things a psviho- 
}ogioa] study tof Swami Snananda bv Dr Fredciick 
Sptegelberg, rii B , a lertuifi of Slnnfoid Unncrsiti, 
Oalifomia This Amentan ■'Uant pimt to India on 
a sippoial mission from his rnivot'atv to investigdi 
if spintuality was still alur in this countfv llo 
stayed for a ■aiek lu the linniitagf of Swmii Si\ i- 
nanda at Rishikrsh m tlio Himiliiw ind w is highh 
impre^ed with Ins lift and thought Hi iftniiiid 
homo and irpoitfd to tin Anirm in pioiili lint 
^Hitun]it\ Ills ali\f m Indii iiin todii but 
omphawrod at tin snmi liiiu tint Indu w us tlmaliiud 
all around by niodim doiliihis imiioitid lioin thi 
West 

RoquiHtfd to wiitr in issn ibuut lus inipumns 
of Sivanandan lio son! tin stindud list of tm ink- 
blork lards pertaining to tin Rossi hih Tist is i 
means to gather futs in otdn to lint i ilniutn 
evaluation of the dvnamii monk Di Eo-si inh thi 
Swiss Psvtliiati ist, den lopi d tins vinnthifiil (snho- 
diagnosta tisi m thi list nntun Mtn liiihini tin 
maitionfi of 'swinu Snimndi to thrs* ^ ^Mhologii il 
tests Dr Spiigelbcig time to tin loiu lu^uiii tint 
Hwnmi kSivansndi is i iitrsoinliii ot i\1noidiniii 
vigour ind luntive dme as will is highli utisii 
At the end of this book tie ginii in ili I iil simil 
a.strologHdl leidings lu cmimut isliohui i-, of Sw um 
Sivananda’s liornsiope 

Swami Venk itesumnd 1 'ininmndi Omkin- 
nanda, Saswntanandi and othi’s whosi wuni 
appret lationi no lollidid in Ihi-^i thm books m 
beloiid disiipks and mthu'.iaii woik ot Sw mu 
Hivanauili Hmu then ippu ntions null bi dini- 
,tional outpourings and thfiifou bi lonsideud ns 
txaggeialrd iiis/uiUs As long i-, i monk is ulm he 
should not lie so muili ad\rrti--(d ind nnbhzoiml 
as it dcfanitiH Viehttlrs thi giritniss ol tin uiiu 
coBtirned I’eoplr irr spontaiieoii'-h diiwn to om 
who pos«(ssi,^ ginniiii woilh and i'him mint 

Swami Tai uiisw in is wm 

FRENCH 

lEFDDl’ST MEEIXEIL U s VII VR \ ( I \- 
TRAL Bv Z/cuus CaU I’t fo'nil ]’< I f < olhytion 
"lifts C/s/s (U lAicuivu, Aillio}{ I I'n s Ihi 
Pp 262 

Tifedesl IS the t h im of mount mis w’udi ‘-lidihes 
noithwaid* ftom thi inoimoiis bisilt innsis of tin 
Hoggnr touutii ni tin fii south of Vlgiin 1 lit Sihui, 
(onti iri til wlittl mini I toil* iin igini it to ti i t1 it 
stiflih of Sind ‘'liiddtd with a liw oi i i lii Hi 
embriris m uu lofty plitnux stmin with loiigli 
blot ks of gnu !(' ind deip i]\ei villeis 

In (letobi 1 finii \oun^ liinrhiiim lift 

pins to fsploii till ill id iTid disolili iigion ol tin 
Tifedrst m is-in (o innki i Miiiitifii ‘•tniK of tin 
Hill wlndi IS known to In pirt ii id ir1\ iiih m pii- 
bistoiii loik piuituigs In Fmopi Iht jii-lusloiu 

'lit IS liiddin niislli in snbti n int m inns In tin 

Sah'iT 1 it IS foimd mosllv in tin foiiii ol jiolidiionu 
wall paintings on loik shdtns sitiiatid m liigli (iIki 
of difhtult 1 s I Ik -tilt of tliisn ] Hillings is 
dihi'ili and imnuliil with gii it iilistii sin ibilitv 
TVilimina’v woik on tho loik puntings ’ id bun done 
1\ the 1935 Co 111 Ixpidition ind il-n tu tin lOIW? 
•C'ousin ard 7 dubii 1 \))idition Rut it is to the 1950 
Hoggar Expiilition that the kiliief endit is dui for 
, ervi-ti m iti/mg the recoiik of tlu paintings ind 

rWHfraiingM jlrcady dibcoiiied and for an exhaustive 


survey of the area The expedition had,' of eourse 
other obieetivc?— zoologiral, botanical and topo 

graiihiial reseaicli on this let unexplored region 
this l)ook Ills bien wnttin bx two members c 
the ixjiidition to giie m lulliontnlne aeccwint o 
till ixptddion whiili lisUd foi six months Tin 

iiuiTiliii, \i\kI and uiaiions, mikes liighh enin 
timing Hiding The joniini w is iindiriikin witl 
till miuinmm of le^iuueis, nhnh ]>nt tin will-powi 
ind till ri'i of till inimbiis to i stitie li t tiin 
polling thr tdiini d iipiiinunl to tm high idaii 
wliiit till link imntings win loi did juoitd Imo 
iminissiblf Most forimdibli of ill w s thi tii-.k ( 
liioiiding loixl md wdii foi llu iiun md the tanu ' 
m this difliiult liiiim Mini i imi 1hi\ tsiipi 
( d i-tioj lie 1)1 till riuiowisi iiiigin 

Rut 111 liiiiNiips iifTiiiil win imni'ti'iU i 

w iidrd Till (xpidilion wi il h lo m ikt i mix liiu 
oil (tun ol p it II onl ologi it III d ml ni gn d iiden 
Is will IS link ))inlings III h f-'i ml' n pi logii 
iidiiist \i till liini this book w IS xxidtiu tl 
i uiiiiis siKidifi I oidiii^ hid not III I n fill 
inibsrd II looks is 11 oiut will! this m \\ loiii 
of kliowlldgi 111 I I 11 1 I Jillx I llllll till 111(1 |l 
signilii 111(1 III isl n (I olii Kill it minx old ipiistKii 
will Ik toimd md |iilii|s n w tliioni will uggi 
till nil III not I mI\ it d ti uii i id inhibit uii 
of tills II lilt I 1 iboiil till migi dioii ol pn 

histoiK ) 1 o) l( m gin 111 

\ot tin II 1 ititii t li„ I 111 ol till look is 11 
hi 1 11 ukI u omit ol till ii\si( noils noiii i lii fiiiii- 
111 \ till nun I'm Joi d md mils Ihi i suik 

IdioHs 1 71 mt-il I i|slom uid IIkii lii t ludi 

ho lour 

rill bool would li 11 III (n ol ^n ilii i dm * 
11\ n uliis i( the mil Ills bid iniiiMd to it ditiili 
ml)) of till n g on pist n n iiiodui lion ol oini 
till puntings wliiili win disionnil would In 

(llllll to its indit I \! o t'( (lit Kits iiiiglil hn 
jn (n ' llllll I iKounl oi om of Iht j iml iigs d 
win di oMiid Non-I m )i n idi s wiio uf li 

I im il II I'llh 111 1 I loix of Noilh Afin I would hi 
1 ) 1(11 giibfil 1oo fill p (lull nr ol tin li toix 
I Ik ( iilv iiih bd mis 

Mini Min R Rasi 

BENf.AI I 

PRI M-O-MRmU (tine md Ih dh ) / 

Sn Atunlundo 7 laii'^IaU <1 iiiln H( nf/o1i b)i Pnthi 
^inha \ah<ii Piihli'^fuyi ft// Sn ^titoh udo Ashitni 
Pandnht! (/ /fs 2S 

Tins IS oni of till f imoiis poi ms of bu Vuiobin t 
nudind into Rmgili b\ I’nilu suij i Is ih u Sn Am 
biiido 11 id llu stoiv of Riiiu ind l’ij\ iinbidi in 1' 
Md ibhiidi md wniti Ills pm m “iii i white hi 
of iiispuilion when how lox( won dralh is ili 
(iibfd Till flit IS, porlix ( 11 11 ( 1(1 b( idcqu d 
lendirid into iiiulhd langiiigi, foi il oflin fadb 
npioiliui tiu jiowd of 1 in«u ig( in gniiig tin jiioi 
slndf to its nil ming Flu ihxtlim, llu h irmonii 
moxdiunf md othrr things an ilso lo In lonsidin 
Of (ouisi II Irmslition mostlx dipinds in Iht ibih 
ol the tiitiditoi 

Iht flulls in the book iindei nxiiw ire obvioii 
Then 111 far too miny lornjmimd ndiictivis. far ti 
in inv compound noinxs and a good dial of rhyl 
iiiiiilly unsound groups of winds that hamper tl 
movement of 1 inguagi Quotation of a fiw Tinii fn 
anxwheie of the book will indnate how far tl 
fault oan go The story itself is hardly discerliib 



THE MODERN REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1966 


IhiB ma^p wovpn out of worn-out words vejy 
\ used However, iindoubtedlj this is an honest 

milt 

Kkishinvmav linvn v( tivrv V 

HINDI 

’\rH KI KHOJ By Hr 1 )( \ tut] II d V n n ! 

I I finhri Lucl tuiti VidIs I (i> I If 1 ; / 1 / (III 

( pp j 12 SiKiptin I n hr I'll ’>1 ip jdi 
IH i -8 (arh p<nl 

I III IS I /) (/ f ni)\ ( I, 1 It In 1 l s( I K (it 1 nv f If t1 s 
nil I iniKKiin llir luDiiii i ii s i uiiintifi of 

iloiiifd 1 ills in Ihf 111 , iim ifoi iiolin wnh 

il div1(iit\ Mill (hniiiiisiii 111 Ills li iilliiir () 
IS sill lion mil ihf (111 II 1(1 j iHi i| I I'l,; 

Mill hi- inti Ilf (I 111 - n oi 1 ((1 il- n 1 \ 11 lou f|| nil i 
I il| of 1 (If II iii,i on IK ilh in 1 11 \ 1-1 III II \ 

I IV is o 1 1 V o in,. 111 in vvl ( v 1 il i i i , 4I 

1 of 1 1 Kill I( 11- I ( I Inn fs III 'mil 1 I 

111 iiu iiillini I 1 i'( ril- in lln in of I 
in iill-( iiiln 1 mil Iti ilitv 11 Inn 1 011I 1 

11111 ’((1 tioiii 111 K( ililv 111 1 I 11 <\ I’o fi 

I ( iiilK ififl fi((h oiilv in 'll II 1111(1 i\(iv 

I I will i\\ lit till ill If! I 111 ol Ills u II w 111 

, Il 1 i\ iin| fi K iillv I)( (I I Ji \ 1 11 h 
' I woil 1 \M(I( I II n ( 1 11 o I ( III ol 

f. A1 

(.1 JXRAri 

( 11 WD'O \Nf Ivll 7. / (/>’,/ M, 

'f / hi/ N M I III III! I n I I'l B iiiiha 1-2 
< lilt Ita'iil )iii I I t II I i I /-!)( I 7 Pp 21’ 
li i 


Tl,o chempa flower and the plantain treei—what 
a more lomanlir title could be stleeted for the batch 
of the sfventff.i stones contained m this volume, 
wnttfii bv I using young wiitir of or'ginal talcs. 
Him Ihis onel Ilis (lesiiijitiou of vilhge life, rustic 
niiiiKis given m the origin il villigf dialect of 
Kitliiiwii IS rfilislip and that is it- best and out- 
( ai(liu„ limit Iff IS found to lit pojnilar and so 
hf 1 

\1’\M vSllTilsHlIlA N\^AnKAO By Gulab- 

II III III P ihli I / hi/ till \att()nal Injoivmlion 

III P ihlii ,iii III [jfil liiinilxni-l I'lfll Illustrated 

j III I II I hi II I 1,111 Pp >08 P ui III, 3-8 

‘)ui 1. t ^lioil Skill , und(I this Ik iding Shri 
T'.i )1 (1 'll KVKwid llii vvoiL of 11 hist short story 
viilfi ol 111 1 111 (iii|uil pi I King il with i short 
Inf (dll lion (Il till -111 (I of Slioil Stoiifs’ Mr 
I >1 11 t 1 k vv in 1 If) (iiviibir but he has 

I 111 V (1 111 ol I (I 11 111 ini] lit d e flu lent aind able 

IV 11 1 show 1 lov VM 1 inel derji hjs sluelv' has 

11 

k\lN(> l'\U\\fM s\MlKsH\ III/ Dr B J 

II P hh I I h / pni) It hi 1,1 I) pat, Botn- 

I I ’ I'l 0 III I’.liftI I I n Pji 10} Pnee 

I I I’’ 

11 \ 1 ), ill mil (1 1 1 Pli T) (' i-ii I b\ a (heisT*! 

III 1' Il “'ll 1 ! in nil 1 Alik mills lilci nrv work, 

Ol I It 1 Ind iiiiinillv lo siiidv Ins oiilstanding 
\ il ll (1 III I dll 1 hi nil Priiiiil wherein due to 

II n 1 I 11 1 ( n 1 1 I e in s I king \s e 11 suit 
1 ll II I Iv Ills I on pihnisivf irvirvv infliiding 

III , IK s oi f I did IS jiiiblishid 111 ! riview has 
I in 1 ll Iv ml i''011111 iv 'v mil liom all points 

I \ w 11 I mod I iivKwv 

TC M J 
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Excellent get-np with portraits of Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Vinoha Way 

Bkami iSiiak \\ii((s iditoii. llj 

Acihan i, Vinobi s hi (nidun oi I iiid jiifl 

movement Idunf'ud hv tuin on ISth \pid in ihi 

cminlrv' dur nn hi<? v\ ilkinR Imn in lolinpimi, nioii 
the eommiinist-iiifi d put of H\du tiid i^. i v\ iv 
of eoiwiueniig h itied wit}) lov i aid c 1 1 -HS-oonflK t willi 
class J^lndllIll^s (o-o|(iition iid soJiiliidv and sdf- 
gmng, bofndrs sLowint: i ciiw iiid uiohilionnv v\ n 
of solvinp: i}i( Inottv Imd [lobldii is of tuniindoiis 
siftnifnanio ns it sfik.^ (o k mm. the pii it. nioi il 
values of s( lf-sicrifi( r in t id of snid ■'ud s<!f- 
nggrsndisf in*n( Kononu* o-o| oi ition md imitinl 

help insUsd ol e ononiu tvilfildioii md dis rou- 
flict • 

Til* in* ssiiiii of 111* iiovdinnl li *s i* i 'ifd Ix- 

vond th( bordfM of Bh u it nio s (In * to I^S \ 
U K , nd odiri (onniiies 

llius 111* J (iiidiiii Ifiniitiiii I vviot* on (} is ib 
led p* i((ln| i( Mihil oil is iin(oldin„ m Indn 

Guidliiin stvl* il js rilled illiood in ’ 

Ard til* T'iik T\<'klv N< ws-nilainn* *if 
USA wiote 11* lesiilts of fill! (SG lbs), tiustid 
Hud fftitlifiil *li i| 1* of Mihitmi G'iidlii ss rtin 

Vmobi Btnv* s siinplt "-ipioi]) to iiims bdlti 
natUK lii\( be 11 loim’ing ” 

PSM HoIOf If M issri M) 01 sOf io.,f „\o\iii 

\i inov* It 

Tl Ills l)f<i '•lid thii \di in i Vm* In 111 im 

of vvlioin 111* iiiintl of (J * Mdiiliiii li n 1 illin m 
the sodil iiiil (fonoinir fold li is uilisid tint the 
luinl pioblini is fund inuiil dh sj nfml md i m ' o- 
logi* il iitlni till! 1 0 * 10 * (noiiiK on* If* Ins 

also d*(iih inhildl (iiiidliii t* lung tint tl <- 

me ms rnik* (In * ml md t'l ( Tmln s ui nl puib- 

lem vvill not n th* 1 1 I in il\ is b* binllv ot 

fnllv olvdl b\ 1 i\ *-'^ * II PI ms (i iiiiiKi-'; jiipos* 

Sfheinrs .sdiliil (I . nd ili* * nnv 1* 1 ii( bv i 

iliaUfff oj 1 < a l 

Aifoiiliiij; f*i \iis(ii) \ D^oii/’ ‘ Bhood 111 - 

Yiliti sink* i( fill lint of (lie |)i*>bl*iii of 

mill leioii (Ml (uin in Iiulu bv d* itin„ (hr piomi 
ps\<h*)loci il iliinit* of 01 iiiioii 111(1 tin nidssin 

chanfif of 1 iiif ni Imdioids tdiirits md the 
ntiiion is I wtol* without win h no fin il solution 

of th* iiobldii would I* 1 os ilil* /\nd ^ddt 

s piihijs moil 11111*11 lint is tint Bhoodin Yiirm 
IS not niiidv tin id* il of i visionin it woiks 

‘Bhoodin ’) nil* i d > in, (o the Ciiiidhiui 
tuolition in (mild 'iiv th* vdil importsneo of 
kieing th* mIIik*! *on(*n(*<l iml inospirois in his 
villiRis insif I I of dioinp II,,), lo ( 1 ), town to s*wd| 
th* *ootl*s,s nilim iiohliiiit md fdding him to 
tn* mnhiius, tl),| i i^, bieninr innns misters m 
the iiidistml f,dd Il,(^ „) .) iffot Indn's md 

trial ev|Mnsioii, hn( it will jiromote eeiltage mdus- 
Irips and villag* will-being whieh are the bedroei 
Of xndias grtataes and fuithei progrcbs 


Vdmvi \inoba Bh*\i, *l*s(ribtd bv Gann j 
is an Id* il Satvag ilii has bdn deiseribed m li» 
< t I Ih*. god who giMs a'vay land ’’ 

rin figuHs idegsMl bv th* Akhil Bhaiat S \j. 
'mvi Singh mdi* ding the uftiphs up to June I n 
nr IS 111 ( 11 * I dll* givin lidc 


Stall 

Bm<K)I) VN I'llit Kl 8 
Up fo Juii* 1050 


(tdltdid htaid 

DiMnbuted Lund 

Bihoi 

(at ns) 

(acres) 

2156156 

25,270 

Bengal 

10510 

1,221 

Pnniih & PLPSU 

15 Oftl 

792 

Ifvile 1 di 1*1 

107 225 

33,403 

M) sor* 

6,680 

-i._ 

Vinilhvd Pidihsh 

6 650 

771 

1 ttar Ihai/i sh 

517 402 

96,378 

Rji isih m 

115'>75 

10,428 

Oi jssa 

1 55 716 

5256 

Mjilhya Prnhsh 
Mielhvi Btijial 

99,237 

51 987 

34,180 

511 

Saurashin 

41000 

1,500 

Gutarut 

57578 

3,235 

T imiJnjd 

37,882 

530 

Andhi 1 

21 516 

60 

Ki 1 dla 

25,115 

315 

M lima htij 

25 649 

1001 

Ddlii 

9 245 

90 

K 11 iidtak 

2 801 

Hinmhd Plailesli 

2 025 

_ 

Assam 

1,950 

_ 

Boiiihay 

123 

— 

Tot il 

¥ 1 f 

3906451 

2 12721 

1 


Ill* * figuies woiihl b* Intlei indeed in " 

I gilt of Vmobi’s tsig* ( whirh oiiginnlh 25 ' kk 
ti'ks wi ,n V I* w of the gooil losponst later le 
'IS*d to “50 million siics- an noa bigger i i® 
Inglind and one-si\th of Indus euKivable 1* 1" 
foi its 00 million ] indiess The time-hmil he ’l 
set liiiaself is tin end of 1957 ” As the ho n® 
lioiiomi'^t tints it “It was > pioiid taigel, pe il® 
smiled tl this l)lu*-rv<d Gaiidlmn optimism" 1 
il iri(h*s, its UiTget of 50 milliun, the ,Mission viH 
hive lohievid the higest peieeful revolution i® 
hislorv,” said Ilallam Tr nnv son in a B B k 
Bioarleast 

Pvin if the tsrgit is not resichtd in tune, a 
Ameii* m loiirnahsl Mt Fielld has obsei 

Vinobas idea is taking hold ami a elimate Is 1 "8 
fTeit(d whole moip and nioie men are sletiping i*'” 
ward lo give land to the hndless Vlnobaji’s 
IS beginning to ntrii the miiiB nation of the 
and low in India The mesBagt of love ™ 

co-operation may yet transfoim the face of 
erub-continent and rear h the hearts and mind “ 
the world. A new light is besguuung to iglov ifl 
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Built and developed all these years as a 
national institution, the HINDUSTHAN has now 
gained even greater stature, acquired new 
laurels and has established a glorious record 
of teamwork m the service of the country 
This has been achieved because of its tnple 
foundation in— 

* Souail Managemeat; 

* Sastained Pnblie Confidence; and 

* Security of btymtment 
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the heart of Asia ” And tha London Economat 
writes. “Mr Bhave single-handed, has done more 
than all the State Gov ernmeuis to get land foi 
the landless, and he has done it without red 
tape ” 

Atinui Appfal op Bhoodan 
Indnns au nol the oilv mlioii vvhioh his bten 
impressed bv \ haija Vinolji This is slioan in a 
beautiful inumn liy Tav i Ziukiii, who writ if in 
the Mnuihi ta Cuauhnn firilly (onrludoM 
“Could Bhuo bf (lieilut outsidt India*? Tho 

answer is ks Hi-, lx me: i siholii diik-‘-kmnf d, 
Gandhun, is iP n (1 \an{ If oni diy he foiufs 
to London or Miuhistr hilt-niked, bin-foot, 
quiet, asking loi i loom in voui house foi (lif pooi, 
you wll giv( it—glidiv or giumhhnglv- but v a 
Will giv< it, |us| IS the hndlords of Bi'i-ii do, foi 
Bhave is iiKsistilli Mi \Km R Fi *1 il > 

believes tile sniin whin hi si\s \iuobi is 5 ft 1 1 

8 inihw till blit his spuiiml stillin' is sO lugi 

tliat his sh idow fills 11 loss 1*111 ■sub-tontmi'll Ills 
messagr iiiiv \(t liuil n toss Hit ottin and iiound 
the woild ’ Ill v(t ddTi n it woilds TI ill iii It mu son 
sajs ‘ sonulhng m Hu iiionuous liinqmllilv 

of his pit I IK ( md Ins luth told nit tint 

Vinobis iiiis-ipi vis not Imnlid to tho tountiv in 
which it w IS uttisfd lln tvtntielh rent rv m i\ 
be rich iii p t itioplints Hut it is jultv jiooi iii 
saints \A t ined to nnnmbti th it w'lat wi t ill 
‘progress’ is nothing d it Ic ids to no i tirre ponding 
innei diingi md A luoln givis us this nmindtr in 
thf one wfii \\hi Ji li is powt r to rno\e md 
impress ” 



Whv iu^cr from ' * 
mifigpxtoii when 
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The Expansion of Ancient tnil^iaa 
Culture 

Tho fiifet, part of the ailicle by V Ragji 
tan in The T idanta Kisan reproduced ii 
our Augubl issue Tho tontluding, poitioii 
Ki\en below 

tUINV \N1) TaiaN 

Tin silktn btiinis bttwein ludi i imd (hiiii stii' i 
with till i\ihmgi ol C'niif i silk md Iiidiiin yiln 
so)»h\ fioni iboiit the fit I iinlnu \ D Bnddhw 
I'lusls stiittd toirung to ( hiiii ind < si iblislung i 
nioiiisltn thru liom 1h s liint tmv iids foi I 
(inluiKs Ind I VIS fill ho|\ idiid to whnh i 
( hniest mid ])il,,riin,tgi s, ml Hit di it lion v\ 
whth till liiiiKis ol the iiioiinl on- md st is v 
tiosid loi this sjiiiitnil (tut f toinis i unityut e\ 
m tin vholr hisloiv of h oiiinj; Du ing this |i(ii I 
whin ( hm i w is m uitm iiuulligi uinh i Indi i, li 
Siiiskiit sholiis lioin Iiidn wtiil ovti to (lima u I 
2 1st S in knt woils w it 1i milled into Cliiiu si i 
tills! ti in lilions will h in In 1 d oriit non Buddhi 1 
winks ilso i)ifs(.i\( t jil IV Sin kilt flisies lost 
Ihiir oil''Ills m India n n i ’ 1 li iiK m fitgmii 
lilt lull t< vl ol till mot (kill it d Sanskiit ii 

]H)fiu ol Bnddliisii), \s\ i„l ihis Biiddhnh ml i 
n 111 ibli oiil\ hi i( 111 »S nikhv i [ hilosoi)h>, ll 
(luiifst ll million 1 IS inistuid tin Suviiiiisiiti 
mtl 111 \ M-t hi! 1 s ) ooi ol itonii jilm ilisni, I 
1) IS i|) id u t h i-s isl I I of Mllnhunh) 

111 tin htgmnitig ol tin (>lh (tiiiun, tin Tudi u 
111 (him hid swfllid in nimilx I so niuih tint th v 
ixgm to (iifn fapiin \l! Ihisi win not sol 1 
iiigigid in tiligious pnisuit hut ill ol them w 

) H idmg soiiK IS] ((I of bill III iiilluti, Bnddhi 
s 111 lilt, In hill mu n rU 11 bi imr ntiissStv 

tin ( hm 1 lo h nn sm kill m tin Ingmnmg 

lln (till iiiliin thill will 700 monks ill of win i 
kill w Sm lilt Siii-kiil nimi-. of high synnlnil sij. 
fi in I Win issnrni (1 bv tin ( hmesr i g , 1 i IT 
w i- ( illi 1 Mok'huhiivi III! im I mg Mihivi 
dill llsmg P lunotliKliii Bilwnn tin Chm 
)>npils md linn Indiiii li iihii ti uhing ns will 
ollni I onmi mil itioiis bv lillii w is lUind on 
b m knt Sm-kiit w is I night in Chm i till i 
In ..iiinnig o( tlx itlh teniniv loin Sm knt ('hm 
di lioiijin- lud bun comiulul Ixlwun 7lli md * 
untunis It w IS with lln In Ip of S-insI nl that 

lnm„imiiil bv initiils ol tin T) kitus of 

( linnsi ilpliibit w Is inidi Bi nk - lln lliru fani 
I ilgnnis ivlioni wi li i\ i ilii idv nmnd, sivi 

( Jiirn s( ])ilgnnis nenlnlv visilul Indii, md 
Bndilh t (lUn Ihni w is luiill i spun! yil in 

llnin ilkd tin (him mgh ii mi Ihiv (onimuid 
(onif (ill tin ind of tin 10th (iiitmv 

It '•hould not In snjiiiosi d Ihal this niovi ni 
w IS sokh Buddhi (11 .Siv^eiil Bi ihniiins win ilsi 
it, imtiniUilv in iitistn n tuitiis liki niiMi and 
tin vvoik of Sinsknt li irhmg oi ti inslation ‘ 
\ D (>57 tin ( linn SI King disiud somi ntiinl 

In jxrionind for tin -tK ngl in nitig ol Ins life i * 
^ nt (iin A\ ing-Hiun-t o lo Indii to fdih a Bralin 
I iiilnki who could fxrfoim it In the middle of 
Htli crntniv if lus bun luoidul, then were II 
Br ihnun temples m Cinton. uni Bi ihman farm ^ 
icsident tlieie Chins V>ortowul jmjiprt and shad 
lilevs fioni Indii An Indnn tnusnitin nanqed Miao ' 
was a colebtafed figuie m China between A D 5«5' ' 

577 In fact, IneJnva music ha el gained so m* ' 

ground there that a futile attempt waa C 
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ide in the end of the 6th ceatiiry by Emperor Kao- 
to ban it by a decree; instead of dying, Indian 
MC spiead out to Japan Tlirce notes of the 
mcse gamut boar Indian Sv xra-nainos. Panjam 
li 13 Panchama; Sho-li-she (tlio sound ot the 
I) IS Rishava, Sha-da-lik oi .Sni-iho, Shad) i 
Inn sdilplois, (iidiiUils and painteis wint o\(i 
(vcnato (u\( timiiks and ( iivf out and paint 
1 s of Iho Bud<Jhisti( dtitif-, tluu w i punting 
( iiif'-i it lung-Iluing, (Minted 111 the 6ih 
i iiv Chini bcniini iiidrbtid to Indit in a^tiolo'v 
1 iij ilht m iliis too 'lliiu ivcK fiKiUint nqiir Is 
liidi in a.s1iolog(’s, ind Iho itidnn isliologu il 

)l 1\ is\ i| i, t. lilt mil Hid Knitniii ivtu tuinnt 
foi tliu( (inliiiHs till t hi ifs( f ill i),d 0 wd 
1 tinii to till) Kvi'id liv Indim isliolo^u il 
k itid mil (dindid iku rnidiii 1 in'o ( liiii i 
1 duiiK Haiini’s J\iini 11 d int' 1 on liildun and 
I Ills ot K i'\ ip i iiiiliil i \\(ii tiiiislitid, ind 1 
III n Is sent lo Iiidii ioi (olhilni; Inili m IimIm 
soiPh Indii hill widi d niiiii n i d ind miiiliiuo 
\ U this lnilo-( hull i ulition 10111)111'l d nn 
I null ts in S mill ltd i ‘sonu ol ihi Ic idi u 
III! sis tint \i(Ut to (liiiii Mill til 111 k uii 111) nn 

I s, f I iris an foi iid in '>oii1h In 1 in iti (lOod 
nil- i( iis ind (si'iiiigf of pii-i its hilufin ( hin i 

I Si nth Indi i in kiumn lioni iJn In t cinlinv 

id In tin 7lh untuis, I'o I’ll’ii i k ng 

mill ol k I ii hi 111(1 till ( hino-i l\u j ki) t 

lirsotiil tond that it tin ii(|iii I of tin T’li U 

lilt t him-( 1111)11101 diiiiiiiid t m I’l'ln 

II ind 1 l(niiil( built in kin hi in hoiioiii ol 
it Itniiiig tin f hull liniis Ihm -ii h mis-io'w 

mt, and a snnil n tout t iM'id il-o bitwnii 
1'link 111 king nd Kiibl n Ivhitl 

II -ihool ol J{iiildhi-ni It i( -] 11 id to Tif'ill )i 
11 i /aw /(ii IS )ii t OlytiKi iiul Hodhidh Hill I 

111 id this w ts fiom Kinihijiun 
kotiiT-Tlssi Asi\ 

Mu 'i nioK (Oniiiliti ind iiidiiiiiig mis tin lU- 
il Indii o\ ( I Sidin aiul lln i hiii h 

' 0 I liijn l<i(io Indi I (1, I'l tln-( rtgioiis mi hid 
will (inluiKs Hindu kii'gdo iw Iso ciiiiinigns 
uiiiliilikdi blit MUc illii Mail of ITiniliis, 
mis. sdiolai ind othi’- Mint, iiu'iiid lo ilk, 

I hid dviiisiiis, guf flic p( o] !'s ot tlus( 
ii s i -(11)11 ind liliiitiiio, 1 odi s ot loiidiul md 
mil 111, H ligion and nils and hiouglit tin iii U]i 
111 light of hi-loiv 'lodis, 1- Miliii-s o) tils 
1 II Just sniliiiil colonnl ciiiiiiu of Indii stxiid 
i' S-, Sanskiit Hist nplions, Indi in iinnis of 
iiid (oiintiKs, Indi.u k uinoimil, liiign t(iiii>lis 
livings in Indian sivit md lln nl ol d iin f md 
riiH (iillutil nun I nil 111 , mIihIi Mint foiw iid, 

' 111 11 lino md Mold liiu vvilh Ihf P iiinv ini m 
md and Munu in the ollui, mis undti tin 
on oJ foi (most sihokiis, foi fiisllv tin m-iiiii- 
lound in all tlu-( pkurs is not onh in loiud 
'll, bvit in braulilul poetic sl'yli Mhuh oftiii- 
' ' ek modi Is on the niainlmd of Indii, Sinskrit 
well c&t.iblishi d that some of the Chuu-c 
s vvhe went to India, like Using, haincd thru 
d in these couutnes befoie u uhmg Tmlu, 
k, vnv learned methods of worshi]) and highly 
1 SI hoi lily ininginition bid been biought into 
''dll the result t] it a fieidoni of esiucssiou 
luith to new oi fulki rr.ili/ntiou of forms is 
10 Tnntiik Vvoiship, tin cult of Divaiiji. of 
the Tboid of the mountains, of Vishnu wcie 
led side by side wilh Buddhism wbitU \tas 

1 
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more prevalent in the islands, and the Trimurtis of 
these countries comprised fiiva, Vishnu and, not 
Brahma, but Buddha it is ahva'vs liue that when the 
people of a countiy assemble m a distant loioign 
clime, a new spiiit of unity and s>nLhrsis dovilops 
among them, (onscioiisly as well as unr onsuou-lv, 
in these regions of Gieater India, there wa* a blind¬ 
ing of Hinduism ind Buddhism and a composile 
form of bi\s-Biiddha cioUid In ludn, i\c sie 
fomihai Willi the Biiddlu being counted n one of 
the avatars of Vishnu bit m tbt 1 ir List, tho asutK 
or yogic com-ciitions ol Sn i and the Biiddlu mie 
Biuch neircr and niort hiljifiil lor iiiutinl iswuiil i- 
tion haivisiii v\is ol loiiisi most vidcly jun lUnt 
in Cambodia In its ins nptions figure i nuinbei of 
Saiva leidicis of gu U liainug and uisli iti Vuh i- 
pUshpi, a Pisiipita 111(1 poll Som isi\ 1 nid his pUjul 
Vamisna, Budiaihini ind a Sn rsom i vho is siul 
to ba\c been i pupil of Bliuuiii ^mkaia Ags U x 
was tie pitiou sn^( of ihesf i iits In ti mi k- 
anhitcilUK loo huge piojoihons wliiih wnc not 
quite fonimoii ni Indi i Wde iisoitid to an! Iht idi il 
of a lenijili is tit Mini, iisiig tin ui on Ini, x\ is 
leahzed hcie, and the mptomr e\aini li s of win li 
Standing to this di\ m thi Hindu Anl o Vat in 
Cambodia md tin Buddhist i Boiobudm m Tx\ i In 
literature, on the au ilogy of Iht, Bimn na thiy 
Wiotc llic Isiishnt^ani md on the bi uiliful thrmc 
m Kalidasas Ituyha am a in which King A i- 
queen Tndumafi passes aw iv ou Iht ixll of a flownj 
garland from aboxe, they icaird the poem tnllid Iht 
flowery death’— Suinniiamnlal a It iiny be snd that 
the whole cnihzition line was laisi d w Ih the 
Rimajnna India mxy hi\L jrodu nl llu, epn of 
Ramv but it wxs m Cut itn ludii in Aukoi Vxt ind 
Piambanan tint xou haxt tin iiihcsl s(u|| tu il 
representations ot the Bimnani llic wholt woild 
of Jaxaiicsfc dm c ind thnna is pnnnittd with Ihi 
Mahibhaiilx md the Esin ixalia, which lliey do 
even now, though foimilly Hit pcoplis hid bnn 
comerttd to Ishm In fart, arcoicling to somt 
reseaith stholais I aiika whcie Sita icmiinid m 
captivity w IS nc 11 (he Siinclx i Ixnds The mouiil ims 
m the east dtstiibcd by bugnxa in tht Rxn n mi is 
the habit it of fiage Agisfva are in the Indonisiui 
islands In lunan, a temple was built foi \ ilmiki 
the immortal sigc who gx\o us tin Eimxyam, md 
copies of the Riuixvina md tht Mahibhiuta wtie 
presented (o it for being leciteci ind txpouidccl to 
the public The B^ahminda Pm ina wis known iii 
Java and Bill 

Besides the Sanski t inseiiptions^ a number of 
sacred San knt texts haxo been used and pit nved 
m these parts, from B^li, Sinskiit hymns md leli- 
gious lexis wnc eeiuud and idited by the Funeh 
savant bylv iin I cm Rettnlly when I was in Pins, 
I lead in the hibUothiq te Nationah, photo-eopiis of 
a number of Smskrit texts in hiding Vedic woiitrns 
used in dailj woiship ind the punfieatory ecittnony 
and coionation of tho King m Siam, these weio 
originally wiitton and piesened in the South Indian 
Grantha script sliowing South Indian influence and 
are used by the piiests who were Brahnnns and still 
call theinselvt' so, though 11 ty hxxe sinet idopted 
Buddhism In Borneo, m its eastern pait, haxe been 
(Rseovered seven stone Yiipas or sicuficiil posts, on 
those are found Sanskiit inseiiphons which say that 
King Mulavarman of tint counliy pcrfoimtd many 
'gifts which were attended and honoured by many 
Brahmans fiom different coimtiics. 

u music, dance and drama, the Indian arte 


travelled to Java and Bali so completely that not 
only do we derive help fiom the sculptuie of these 
islands for the undeistanding of ancient Iniiian muMc 
and dance, but many departments of the musi 
ao ompinimont of aneieiit Indian drama and of aneiciK 
Indun dince can be better undeistood and recou- 
sUueted by what buiviics in Javanese wayangs and 
Balinese dances 

Looking at the liistoiy of this expansion, we fm 1 
that m the c xse of Jua, both Giiiai it md South 
India took jiait in this aelivitj Lvm now a new- 
eonui failed m Java Kling, re , Jvilmgx, wliu' 
IS Oiis^a One Kaundmv x, a Bi ihm in liom Ih 
iSoilli went foith lo (-iinliodii md w is le pon il 
foi living ihi ioiudilioii of Hindu eulluu theie J 
1 (V el ly of the Ilindii Biihrnaiiual luhis of ( uiit o 1 
(xlriultd turn the Cth ci nl to tin 12lli cent Ik 
the 7lh to the Hth cent Ihcie w is x rowfitul dyni t 
iillid the Suleidia which held sw iv oy i '''umUi 
ind ) lit (if M i! ly it inie into fiuudlv is well s 
hostik eonli t with the South Ind xu (lioli king 1 
md Rxiendii (hola sent a nuiilinu expdili 
i„inst tin Siikiidii Km, S ngi mi i-\ i| i\c tun,. 

\ unisn inel 1 imi^ht as ti ii hj 1 1 -, udi of tiiiiu 
In \ igaj iHinini rii the (til m 1 imil eounliv, Il 
'^xkiidia King built i Buldlisin noiiistiiv e il 
( hud nil mi \ urn i y ih u 1 One of the Suhndii bu 
do I monispix jfi (lip Bud Iliislio liiiveisilj, 
Kilinda in Biliii (ueit buildei , i is they tint g 
us the nnr,nifi rnt t mj k of m my Buddli i 
Boiol udu 

k (y Ion, Euimi and Tibet, thire eountiies v 
mil h ( 1 ( 1(1 to Indii sim] k gicvv Id e childien n 
hiig m th( li]j of tin Mollni Buddh sm w is in 
1( ((1 jnlo ( (\ Ion m tin tiiin of A'ol i along w 
Buim I it fo ms he gii it( t home of Pali Bud 11 
(1 till Tlniymi 'rhool is agiinst th( S m 1 
Pi d 11 ism rf the Mahivani wh ch spu id „(ios, 
tintiil An and went to Chun Ciylon also 
nee nl kg iidiiily with the Rimay xna was m 
(ulluiil ernlut with South Indii md Hie J 
( ho '1 Kings in\ nil d it md lumxid it So 1 
film Soiitli Ind a, Ceylon ii nved Snus! ul and I 
mil (U e in litc atuie, i hgion dmee md el 

Biiiiiu was lefeiicd to >s S\ inibhunfii and cole i 
ynnt foith Hick fiom Beigil Bunns md ( \ 

One of the eleiiyitioii suggeskfl for Bun 
Bi ihma Pi ide® Buddliisin, Hindu --m also had 
yom tlieie md a Jnmil msiiiption too Ins 1 ' 
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found hcie Tibet, like China, took to Buddhism, and 
jn <he large coipue of Tibolaa translation, thtie me 
niHuy Sanskiit ivoiks ivliuh an no lon;;ti iviiliblt m 
(liLir oiiginaK m Indii Tibet bocaiiic tin home pm 
(\ttlltncc of lu,ntiik Buddhism 

SoTirii Amifica 

We (nnnot sav inillutig dfhnililj ibout ludun 
cmltUcts of thf Ill-flung I’oijUsinn i Ian I <.\ |L 

t' it llu ongiual lulialu inis htu turn tiwnds In li i, 
T\li(u they l)o\v to tlua muc li il honn Mou tijs 
li n wiitliu iijKin So i//i Annu tin <nili^al on uul Ik 
1 ihlr Indnri sonu's I liui gone lliioii^li iliou 
^1) \i IniologK i| llrpoits ind liook pill inin^ to lli s 

< uli/iilion and pic-iiilid togdliii in i 1 mnl loiiti - 

1 ilion of nnni ill tin i\ iilib'i ml ns oi 

•nliitiism Ill tin Kinniuls oi in (ulhii (I ll i 
M n i". lulls Till \/li s m'ikIi 1 u( ( n 1 (1 li (- 

ti 1 'll llir 1 uids ol ,^l nil h nil n>in\ itM i\tn> 

< iTin time illfi III di nii\ If ( olnnil ii Hi 

I ibiliH ot ]ndo-\mrii in fotil i t in tin i I 

I lod of tin siiliiiK mi (1 1 111 111 ii( Mi\ ll I (t 

t/li nifinoiii ol ill! 11 ll \ 11 g I nil 1\ 1 , 1 ii 

1 dm (lion of Jndii, iis mil n i ol i i nl 1 itiii 
r I sli (ts ^nd lion f s I 1 I of 111 111 1 1 *1 in i i i I 

iiid F\oi lip —ill di ) osi mi to 1 ] f lull ii t n 

I lint ith I th in u jr t it 

\ullio ll 11 s on ll 111 I I 1 ’ I T 1 T 1 i| (11 

iillioi ol llic At } (t I in ol '' III I I 

lo ill ivFn itlinlioii to t'li lull ol lull n lo n 

II I * ml di UF m_s fi itiiiii ^ til in m ll i i i 1 1 1 , 

■FI m ns kiioFFn in Indii ind "i iiilii tin i it I 
^ (I ndiioMud 7(10 ml d mill \ i m o muiiii 

if Indnn rd blr Inibs ind phnts, nml tin iit ol il\ 

'U dl of will h 1 omt to mailt oi ot iltui fum 
1 Iiv tliinimli Iinloinsii \((Oi hi „ to ^ii ff II 
F is might hiM bun tin Mi^liw ol Ti n nl 

1 1 I I ind N dm is iiiiL,lit b u 1 lU d to 'N ih i I i 

I dl i d( Cii /1 s i\ s 111 1 is f / tout 1 ( I I’ I t it ill 

\miiiti’ w IS a (onij imoi ii d ui 1 ml ihi i li 

^ I\ iig htu tins (OIK ponds to \niilF i Hi Sm - 

1 t wo d II mima ‘on win s'mils 1 \ Hi Kii„ m 
( J\linist(i 11 Hold r Wilkin 1 is ff il 1 n in 
' ool on tin Vi/ III I of \i i I i 1 

I sim hntn, of tin South \mpii n 1 In s nil 
IP found in lilnt ind lid in in iip ii fi 'r 
lies Oinntdo points oiil m his IuiIf ot 1 lii iti n 
ion ■■ the \n(itiit Mi \ nis tlid t’n s i If ffi 
mi'’(d into foi'i aionp Kina Tt ih i ( 11 1 i 

ml Woikds, tint Fill ition f 's Ik i id of i 1 

I tlip fust tFFo gioipi FFiii hild t) 1 liu'ui in 

tils <md bclFFCin till 111 ilip Kiiig uul th lii hit 
nt ollcd oFintlung—I'l of ffIikIi slionah uiiiinds 
of India They FFOisbippid thp Sun whom IIkf 
1 d Vila winch nisy bo ^hiij ; in woi liiii omh 
i( blown, inttnsi buint find flowiis ,iohi<1f ii d 
* nn, in the sounds of birds and bpisl win biliiFid 


in , ear-bonng was prevelent, a sacramental second 
niiiH (Sainskainima oi niinikaiana) was m voguej 
but whit IS moip suipiismg is tint, as Mi Thompson 
siFs in *iis til ili'i'iilion oj Hu Mayat, this second 
niuniig w IS (onsidiitd a si Pond biilh—a surprismg 

]iiiillcl to oui 'J)f -ja’—the IwiT-bom Bnth and 
dl ith aliki wfif loiisidticd as causing ]>ullution, 
(iniulu, in s( 1 ll ilion In di dh, sh if dig of Iho head 
w Is known as i muk ol giicl, imusu'-pollution was 
( hsi Fid ))F FFoiiun ,'something like out briddha waa 
do (loin lot ihc ill id iiiiistuis In highi t thought, 
lliy hchcFul m i 'soul ind m it bnth and a kind of 
])inmif and Fogu d i niliiic ffcic ibo piactised. In 
Hill ttni] I 11 hilt lull wt hiFc stiikmg ipsem- 
llu (s to mil (.1)1111, I’l ik u IS uid tlujiisind pil- 
liitd hills K ki iiid i, ^11 ( ll s,,i,(]j Amcriia woi- 
s IIP 111 till siiu , jji i, (illid Ihrm tUcs dcsicndanta 
ot till bin Inn 111 ' lU'l 111 iiu ills Sun, iij ait fiom 
iIkii idol Ilion ol till Sun tin sn iki s oi Nigds or 
olh 1 dull d biin.s hi i Ihr M il ii i fi h, tin f believed 
III I ll 111 1 nil] 1 Mill DiFinc I'l I ig too FFhieh 

ill F iiol br nmh di I int lion oni Ui ihui in I may 

I 11111 t( 111 iliiiiiiiii ll iig (oiiFci Ilion uioidpd by 
h ill 1 F 1 in Ills bulk Inil III hill jiinind of 

(' I ll '' ll III W 1 en Uk S| in sh missionary 

t I 1 1 f(l tin niliFi South 4 uitii( ins about their 
( I tliiF iii'lnd llie led (jcitl is only one, He 
I II idii 1 toini noi n mil , 'ioff tould ffp have an 
ima it Him ffIiiii hi his n i bo Ij ’ Ihe icjiIf might 
F II I ll ti im 111 Hjim hid 

111 iloFi u oiiul FFoil'd show hfiFV wc had not 
1(111 1 I hoiiir-l lids ill the p ist lodiy again we 
i( 111 I’p ] 1 siin of dilhunl niodnn uoiiiions, in 
ill ) I et till FFOil 1 Tin siiculiiic and tcchnologi- 
{ ll kIf 11 tniiul ol ill! A\rst tils left Us, the antient 
F IV iiuth b limd I’liL il i Wist sbll looks 
tij Us is llu i] ostks of wisdom I FPt suRp the Gita 

I ll till U) iiush ids Fvc'c midp aFJilible m lu Euro- 

1 n 1 1 1- RP m 17S') md IVIl 1 idnn philosophy 
1 ( \ ill 1 \i ibli IS wfll Is lliFishh intliicp e on 

lu u tl u 111 1(1 lit(iiliii( Hit \ idinta and 

tl ’\i)_i ot liulu IK lodiF sludud ill oFii Ihc world 
Till F i^fi (ll iihiu, ttrills ending till ]iui( ly m(dual 

s Id f (I 1 I iiiiif|iif null )(1 of II.. iiri ding and 

1 (iidi'io mg the him m s slim and tie Vedanta 
hills F uiiiF (I on i( s Ill whuh tin Fvoild may 
( 11(1 ill its coiniilili II ml piiiiiilF and ic ilisp tn 
tiiit'i ( 1 ( l( I ( oi till oii( weild Fvh h is iittried as 

II KiF si Rill tod IF S(idil Hindu (ultmil mis- 
111 ll no (Imihl w nkin., m the diffi ii nl paits of 

th( w I'l sp ( idiiig tliK 1 ll lit litiialiiii and ])hilo- 
sO] liF ih nil !-.( ol liuli I but llu liilliliiuiil of this 
ini R I IK iKi ffIuii fF IF OIK of Us at 1 oad IS 
milnied F.ith Hip tiup siuut of Hindu culture and func- 
tioi s IS F 1 lie eniliodmunt and effretne conductor 
ol 111 I eniifv 
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Glimpsee of ihe Hibtory of India 

On the Ru-sSinn Edition of Neliiu’s Dis- 
coten; of Indw, N Pabtiikliov ’vsiites as 
follows 

Wide Cl (It'S of the Sonet public chsplTv a pre it 
and natural intcimi m the histon of il( gual Indun 
people, thru icioic stiup^lc toi fuciloni and indr- 
ptndcnct aid iii (lirii nch mcicnt iiltiiic iiid ait 
Th s intriLst In not been boiu oveinighl it h -a ipo- 
o]d tiadilion^ A toiisid i ible nmiibe i of Indiin 
ibiatoric louinib^tic and fi 1 on wiitings li n been 
truKhlod into Ibissim 

Jlie SovKl ic idn vclcopie^ the ifipe ti mee of 
The Diiomy of Inhtt b\ Mi Jiwihiilil Nrliiu 
Prime Minister of India 

The lu'lorv of Indn pm piondi i gieat number 
of viplendid eximplcs of 'icioimi displiied b^ the 
Indian people in the coiiist of their sliiigglr iguiist 
foreign oppiessots it ‘.peik^ oi then love foi eie line 
labour, fuedoni and lence Nchius book vvhith liis 
been publivhid m the Rm^-ian tianslition ly the 
Fouign Iitciituie Publnhiiig House tit its of lhe>c 
characteristic fenluies of the Inch in people In Ins 
foieword to the Russian edition Mr Jawahaihl Nehru 
wrote on Miv 28, 1955 

"I am happy that mv book The Dt\cotcry of 
India IS being li'iiislalcd into the Russian language 
This book yas wiilten tyelvo veais ago yhen I y is 
in pnson and wir yas y igmg m a grt it put of the 
WO! Id It leflccts the nioocl and iny thoughts of Ih it 
period 

“rhc'e past ten irs hive bioughl gieat changes 
m the woilci and die idv we stem to be fai removed 
from the earh forties of this eentuiy But the book 
deils (hieflv wilh the tong pist of India and it might 
helji a tilth prrhips in uneleistindiiig the baekgiound 
of this ancient eoiinl v Pcthips also i( yill help in 
giving some undi isl Hiding of the events yhich condi- 
tioncci the present gene id ion in India 

“Within a few dns 1 ‘'ope to tinel mvself to 
the great count]v the Soviet Union to see fen inystlf 
what I hive read iboiil so much and to gim some 
lindersiaiieling eif the foues that have eontiilmted to 
the budding up in tlir modern age, of this grrit and 
vast (ountry which is exeirising such a powerful 
influence over t'e drstnies of the yoild It is a 
epeeiil jihasuie to me that this book, the product of 
tlie» solitudes of my pn on life should now find a 
tlod ng in the Russian lenguage ” 

r.iapl r One of Ihe book recills tlie gum \ears 
of the S< on! '\\oi1d Wir Mr Jivviharlil Nehru 
eoiidrnins the Jiij uusp aggresfuon in Ohiiia and the 
It dv s aggression in I thiojua He speaks wrat'ifully 
of fiscism against whieh peoples of the anti-Hitler 
enilition were waging a courigeous struggle at the 
time The book exposes the policy of so-called 
' * “appeasement” c lined out by Britain and France with 
respect to fascist Gcimany, and emphasises that 
“there wa9 behind it not only a fear of Hitler, but 
a sneaking admiration for him" 


Mr Nelmi was an unromprornising opponent r 
fascism Despite “a piossing mvititiein” fion Mu 
lini to see liim Nejiiu blunllv reiected the jiiojOsp 
ChapUr One among other thmg« ippi u-,es 1! 
importance of the Ore it Oelober Socialist Revohil 
and its influence on the distmus if the world 1 
O tober Revolution in Nehris ojunion ‘hid 
vanced hninnri sex le tv bv a gre it leap ” 

The sub repicnt elipl is ne d b iteel to 1 
liisto \ of Indn fiom ai leni Imus The ajpi i h 
the subirct d htis fundanontdh m s| i| fieiv 1 
duds of bools wrilten bv But h t llos i || 
stone, Iv ill Aincfnt Smith Mo (laid the lui 
of the si\ vrilumes of Ca J f if 11) Uvi of !> ] i 
olheis Nehru ij tlv leniiiks tbit ‘the lUu 
Ind a that mo t of us 1 an h 1 to ii ad 1 ief]\ w 
bv rnglishmen an uiidlv long ij elogi ■> fi i 
panigviiis of Biitish itili and i 1 lulv viiliel 
Itni) (nous e runt of wl il Injiinrl lei m 
millennji peiiding it Indeed red 1 isloiv foi tl 
begins with the leheiii of the rnghshmiii into Ti 1 
Ttic rhipteis of thr look eh dmg with Ih hi 
of India abound m niiUml of gn d cocnilne v 
They eoniim a elesiiption of |1 o^t niaje (i ii 
tcetural memomls of m lent Indn—Molicnjo It 
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( 1(1 Harftppft—built over 3,000 yeais before our era. 
M 1 cnio-Daro and Harappa m^lntunf'd close fits 
h Persia, Mt sopotamia uiid Fjeviit Eitii nt tlut 
iu(e period Indian cihes useti toLlon for (ixUlcs, 
naRc svbtpm and puhln (xillis .ilit id\ ixisltd, 
K vitre t\vC)-s(oit vtd piivite 1 iou-.ls madt ol 
* 1 d bucks, uilli Inllnooiu nud ollm Mihsidun 
I niisps "II IS inltitsfiiiR to iioU,” Ncliui obsuvc^, 
t at fins divn of Ind I’s stoiy, s,l e dot', not 
))i o as a pulling infant, hui alu id\ gioun up iii 
n in ua\s ” 

llie histone chapters frll of the biilli of \ uious 
I eioiis dogmis in Indii, Hinduistn m jmti iilni , tj t 
’ li pi nod in (hr liislon of India k dm It upon, 
ih( T'pinishadi icnod, the mi'Rinct ol ii Its 

I 1 lit spit idiiiK of 1li( t.ist. s\ 1(111 IS di iibid 

I book lucnichs in 1 ( ic'liiiij: inlorni di iti ili ml iIk 
I c pirn III of srimn and uK m m i lit 1 i li i \s 

c IS the sixth Ol sonnlh crntim In iou om ri i 

II, a sdiolii of the annent times -wioi his 
it Ri iinniai of the S iii'-kiit lanpiiipf Iti In i k 
\ in ciiiiiliisis on the fiit tint I’loU'-sn lli 

1 'skv iifcncd to tin book 's “oni ot t* t 
_ t inocliK liolis of tin hum in niiud ’ 

I'l tiiiiniiince of ^in h ipc imi 1 i tin 

T 1 u\ ni md tin Mihibhiiiti v n n irloiion land 
ok 111 tin history of Indi i 11 Pun \ iii is ii 

1 in Ill, the Mihibhiiili Is i colic lion f ii i id 

I Uo'h cpiis took then find foim b\ tin ti uii- 

of oiii eii “It IS i( ilU tin Mihibhiidi li it 
r of thr ontstancliiiR books of tin uoild” 'Nilni 
III nut "It IS a roloss il no'k m inij loprdii rt 
1 tmn uid leRincl, and ]iohti'il and sotiil m ti¬ 
ns of ancunt India ” 

liidn’s aninnt cultiiie ls, first and foiimost i 
niinnt to Indnn peoph s Icm of Iiboni, to linn 
' Il m ind talent Afinisi 'N'lkiliii, the hist Piksi in 
I (’lei to \isit India. Jinnrkcd simmI ecniinies 
on these tiails of ehii liter of tin 1 leli m |)i npli 
I t inople who h id a ehineo to Msit In hi ^\n ik 
111 ! of this, loo 

time vho adniiuel the vondeiful fiisiois of 
ii| Old Flloi l, the iritrie lie m ibli Inewoik ol 
' I 1 ] Mahal, a piiele of Inehiii nu'uti (lure 1 ii| iii 
I md till tuiiph ol ROddess Miuikslu u Milm 
I n minious m (h( n toinlusnni Ihi' jieoi li i\!o 

’ dl this with then own hinds hut iiol onl\ i 

I 1 1 st btit a wondeiful futuie ahe id of tin in too 
ihi boeik fiiithir mil lies the hislo'ic d'ulo)- 
■ III India ot the mieldh aRc's, tip to th ini isnm 
eonntiv bv Puiopi in coloujsiis 
I If book fiiinishes initniit nimble ftoni Ihe- 
bie 1 oiiit of \ K w ilid ni inv ol its dip li is in 

di'i tc) the pioblenis of On eh i eloiiine it of 

It should be nienlioned hot tint tie "sov u t 
1 will not aeiei with the tieatnnnt of soni 
'i d tnoblenis of the th i f lo])riirnt ot so i f\ this 
111 piitienlai to the noRifion of the lole tin 
• 1 crf( pi ivs in the deieloprinnt of soini' 
ijipmsal of the lole of tin woikiiiR (|i 


peasantry and th© Communist Party m the national- 
hbciation movement, and to some other questions. 

1 hi book, howtvei, fontainy valuable material 
mikiiiR ]! (luiei fui the Sovnt itadii to understand 
tilt hisloii dtstiiiiLs of the gieit Indiin pi ojile Ihe 
Ui'^dinty dl I)ilin tdls the itidta ol the gum eolo- 
111 d lidiliRi Jilt ovei to the Indiiu peojdt bv loreign 
oj>])i( SOI tliipitis on the two-ceuluiits long rule 
ol the Jiiitish jtnpeualisis in Inch i pi ovule the bovirb 
itiehi wit]i 1 btttci oullook ot the Rcutiievi of the 
sIiurrU vviRid b\ t'n Indiin inople in oiii dus for 
the flimndioii of the e ousi ipu nets of eoloiiial lule 
.ud foi ill-Mnmd th ve loj me nt ol then touiitij, 

i h( P 1 isli I iilonisi is, writes Xditu, mined the 
Tndiiii lexiilt mdiistiv 1 humsjhoiit the lOlli (tiitury 
oth( 1 Jiidiin inlu tills win ibo biokeii —'hip-builcl- 
lUR nil I dw ok r 1 iss pi](i ind mini tiiits \nalys- 
iriR the h \ (1 md on-i ipn n is id loloiiitl doiiimation 
tl( iidlioi dl nvs 111! Iillowing ( oik liision “Ihe 
III i( l\p( ot Miodii'i (olotiiil tionoiu MIS built up, 
bill i beeoiniiiR m u i uilui il oloin of iDihistiiul 
1 I I iikI, suiipIvuiR 1 iM mibiids md piovidmg 
u ill I tot I n ■' 1111(1 s indi liiil goods 

1 ion ((pKii fs of (lit Bid I li tolonnl iiile in 
Ini i Uf dl 11 b d lu 111! following woids “Nt,aily 
dl OIII iiMjoi piobkms todiy liui giowu up during 
I’l u ! mil md IS 1 til ((I 11 'uU oi Biitisli polity; 
till inu (s (lu iiiinonev jiobiiin \ in one vi'ted 
intiKst , loiti/n and Indnn, the Ink of industiy 
and t ( ii gird ol agiu ull in ilu ixt tint bwkwaid- 

ui s,, ,ij (Iji ..Olid stni is, and ibovr .ill, the liagic 

( in t\ ol till people lini tmhsni must function 

in 111 V i\ OI (1 " it eetts to bt inipc iialism ” 

1 Ol ages the ptoplts of Inelii hid betn dis- 
eiimindiil (igiiiisi b> thi (ol inial powiis Uptil now 
Ihi Ini'i Ills ju'i, as \fRio(s ind ollin “t'llouicd’’ 
]( iph i [(isttiitid on utoiitd ol (htir iiee in 
I iiiniii s wli u loloUid KRi'iKs hue let bttn pie- 

siivi 1 M liwdniil Nihi wiilhiidK condemns 

I i I il dl eiiiiiindion this e unde mn lUon being tx- 
Missfd 111 yt( /tisKue 7 / nf India md m his sub- 
tnUKid pohii d labmenl ‘ e in India,” 

M lbs Ml Niliu lim known iieiihsin in all its 
ioiiiis lie 'll till oninii m ( nil 111 oi Pntish lule. 
Ilu whoh nil oleigv ot lliis ul w is tint of the 
ll( (I d,l md Ilu inisbi II 1 md Mi stiuduie of 
goeiiinunt w is liisid iiiion ii iiidiid tlu idi l of a 
inisiii 111 is iidiiuiil 111 mil i iiilisni ’ 

\s vnitlK shown m tlu look tin lu (tlom-loving 
1 ml 111 piople hue ne\(' inoiuilid thonuchia to 
111 (oloiud siibjugitum Jill liiston ol ludii knows 
ol nnn\ bnght ni't m is of i hnou stiuggle w iged 
bi iioi fint '1 ujoesiii iliMs igiilut Mu fori ign 
oiptissois Ills sliuggh iiuniiblv Ull d tin .id- 

iim dioii of 111 'sin id p( opli I’u book emidiasises 
ll), Il ( dill Id 'sii^iil Tbiioti (xiit d i tuniilidous 
ndliit n I oil bull 111 Imlibis I n pi ici an! inde- 
(1 n h n e 

Bill nil) f of 11 \'i hid till r irnple of the 
bioie t 1 non, w' ti 111 two bii 1 deeiehs lull of war 
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•nd civil strife, and m the face of what appeared to 
bo insurmoimtahle dlf^llll(^c^. hid niide tiomendous 
progris* borne wiu atl iclrd to ( oniinuniiiii, oilicrs 
Wcic not, but all vcir fistimbd In Hu advanrp ol 
the SoMC( Un on in (due itiou and (uUnu uud mcdit il 
caie nnd I)h^^l al htu^. i id ni tlir ‘■oUilion of the 
piohlciud ol inlionilitu^—bv the aimziii!; and pio- 
digioiis ( 11 ( 11 1 to tieaU a new woild out of the dugs 
of tho old ” 

The defeat of ITiUpi Germanv, fist st Italy and 
militaiist Jip in m tin Second A\oiltl W n w( vkeutd 
the camp of inipeuiliMn A mighty n ilionil-libei it on 
moiemciit drielop d in tho (ounliies of A'la and 
Afiica, who e iioples lehmiid the elemmd for fiee- 
doni ind ind( pc luh m e ol I'mi eonntiKs 

Die Biili-li mipenih U wrie' not willing, howeier, 
to suneiidii Ihoi toloniil po'-il ons in Indi i Chni- 
chill, -vv’o was it the lime tin in pin i of Tjiitish 
ini]ieirl si polui in Tudi i, limited (ininllv tint 
Biiiim hid no iniculion ihitsocur of iniliiig wilh 
Ind'a ( 111 ! ills wouls to this clftd iic c ted in 
the book Ate hue no intention of ea 1mg awiy 
that mot tiiih bii'lit uid jiiiiioiis j(\m1 hi the 
tiown of the km , win h moio Hi in all om Doin iiioiis 
end eloi>( nih n( K i oii‘-filu(es the gtoii and stxnglh 
of tho Bijtish ] ni) lie ” 

Coinmintiiig on lliis si ib mint Mr N'tliiu wiitos 
“Inelii w Is 11 ( cmiiio, il w is Im po-ies'-ion ind 
exploitation tint gi\( gloii md slicngth lo LnRlind 
end m ide hn t me it i uwoi Mi ( hniflnll eould 
not e-oneoui of luglind cxiopt ns tho Jioiel and 
possossoi of a X xt enijiiic, xnd so he eou'd not lon- 
cene ot India f'ce.” 


The tempestuous growth of the aati*imperiali t 
movement in India threatened to develop mto i 
general uprising of the Indian people against i 
toloniseib To avoid this Biitam granted India iii 1' 17 
the iighlis of a Dominion iollowing the division ( 
liir into two paihs—India and Pakistan Nairn 1 
goveiniiionis wore set up in both Dominions. i i 
Indian ISational Congiess I’aity eame to jiowci 
Indii, and liic Muslim League m Pakistan bi 
1950, India is a Kepublie in the liutish Coinme 
weilth 

Dio appeal ince of 7he Dt'^ovoy of htdia m i 
Riisaaii ti mslaliem is an iiiijioil lut r\tnt 1 
atepnintam c of tiie bioad box ii t in bln with i 
book wiitlin bv tho outst ending Indiin state min x 
blip to pioinoto fiiondship, co-opci itmu anil iiui 1 
imdiistanding betwicn tho txxo gieat uitious fot i 
benefit of uiiixeisal pe lee auel seiuilj —J'ui 
June 5, 1955. 

Indians in Mauritius 

B Bissooiiiloxal vxntcs m CO’lfcmpoir i 
/j’o (fJuno, 1955 : 

The IP aif todiv somo fom million Ind ins out 
Ind 1 who hix( ‘(tllid foi the mosi pait in 15i 
oolonif ^ One of exnv twilxi oxriscas Indnns I 
in the little bout!) Iiidim Oi r m island known In 
nnnif ot Miiinlms This Ciown oolonv w i^ tin 
to loMixi Ind in inimigi ints m the mix thnii 
tin list rentinx blicvoi-v had been abohshid 1 
nianumilteel sliv s had doxelopod ®o gioal a di t 

for all igiKultuial woik that they dccideel not t il 
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60il any ijiore History records that half of them 
, i as result of this mispiatod aversion 

nitjon planteis were faced with luin It is then 
I they had the idea of geUing cheap labour fiom 
i, an agucuJLuial rounliy wnoe labouitrs had 
wages liven befoic the advent of the British 
i<"land had a sprinkling of Indians Ihc lipnch 
m icd the Inland in the first decades of the 
(tnth centuiy They vveit foituniite in hiving 
I iiidoumis as onr of their t xilv govcinoii 
j iiidonniis, ‘ tJie gtialtsi of all govunois of 
I nils, tumed thr island from i wild fou^it into 
11)1 ibit ible spot And in this stii] c ii(loti-< lik he 
U( willing (o-ojici Uion of Indian iti^uis hr hwl 
gill f om romli(h(iiv lud oth 1 1 ut ol run h 
I I tl il IS now fi t di hiM uiiig 


class of Indians Nor were they less useful Their piety, 
patience, temperance, gcnUenCiSS and courtesy at once 
tamed them the piaise of tl ov imdit whom tliey 
woikrd The clloits tlir y put foitii led the planters 
to apply for moie labouieis Irns of thousands of 
Indian immigrint, ariivrd m quick mi tt^slOIl so that 
one finr morniug in the second hilf of fjie n neteenth 
cenliuv the Indian minoiilv her imt a mioiity The 
immifti int pinie to stnv Iheii (liilduu brgin to go 
tossool Ill ISC') th( then Siipriintcndcnt of Govern¬ 
ment Schools wiole tint ‘thei nunltl ipuities are 
of no iiifeiiot oictc Tic eon cf in imuii.niit topped 
the li't of the '■ucce ■-hil rindidites L it sit foi the 
Piiiil leach IS Cruni 11 i( vc 1 \ iiuiii lUoti lit'el in 
1 SC 4 Do p t( the piogie ^ ahievid bj a Ji indful of 


htUi give so good ill iciouiil 
(iiisidvcs tint (lodelieii wiotc 
1 IS di uv a hisloiir it cioiiiiicnt 
no liic in iniioitinii^—tint thev 
Iv di (IV d a long li i\ c th it 
1 enible Uitni to go bnk 
1 wine then eoimtijmeu would 
1 1 r V uled ijiion to go out to 

M niliiH in gu iter nuinbeis 
It IS m ISIO that the Biitish 
1 1 liiicd Mauiilius 01 to Ix iiioic 
(\i t, lU-dc-l nm(c lluv 1 ru ill 
1 w i\, fiom Inch i and liid 
isinds of ficpovs with Hum 
lie Genci il thit led the exprdi- 
1 (ongintulated ‘both tin ofinns 
I tie sc Idlers, whether tliiv weie 
I 1 in or I uio) e lu on the 11 fi d 
^ 1 efo i the idvriit of Ilbouieis 

1 1 1 in aifi ins ind soUliri-. hid 
I tel Muiiitiin shoiC'. I'c tii-t 
•ish Guv Cl nor came fiom Indn 
\ lie he was in the Iiiili in ( ivd 
I e hr hid uni h oppo tiiuilv 
I r tl at Indi ins i oiild onlv he a 
il le isslI ns they ^\ ( K "'I etld- 
fl incl indusliious It oi uiud 
1 nil tint even convjit tiom 
1 hi could help to divi’ip the 

I 1 Indian convicts e une is e iilv 
Ihl') and they pistifiid his hoi>i 
Iwiit Indians wtic seen eon- 
I tmg the miin roids Dnwin 

di wn to them dmirig liH 
I Olio stay The convicts wcu ioi 

most ]nil 'Rtpoys who hid 
' 11 guilty of militsiv insiiboi- 

bon or political offences 
1 \ boio thou c\ile with all the 

hrmep of their lace The onlv 
e of which the> weie knovvn 
1 guilty was the mmdei of 0111 
*wo ofi^'-pir impel tors, In whom 
had been tieatcd with euultv” 
were too some Ineinns who 
plying their ti idc m Poit 
the capital Thev had eome 
'h' fiom the Puniib and 
‘ >’ut “.Skilled craftsmen and 

neers from Madras and Pondi- 
y” also were contributing their 

s w^Tia<^''^cen, the Icrymg 
' for Indian labour was respon- 
1 >ible for the errivel of another 
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Indiana the tnaasea remained inarticulate for more 
than half a century. If the world came to know at 
tunes that the masters were not always kind to them 
It was thanks to the hiimanita,rmni«.m of the inemln ta 
of the Anti-Slavery Society that would not biook the 
inhumanity of men who ought to have known bctiu 
than to bully genuine co-ojxiatois who could luin 
ttery idle houi to acanmt Hu indignities suffeud by 
the ilnnriigi int c wen ni etc nils that wcie muh coni- 
mon com by nuincioiH (onliibntois lo Ihr 
Fticnd of India a Loudon iuiiodic xl Oiut nunniou'> 
Indians icuilvcd to fulfn iiniiiisonnie.nt m luii'-uit of 
justice 

lilt pciiod that lucicdcd tin niiivil of (iindlu 
was maikidlv dull Tin msu n i liiuliuiik in the 
history of Muniliua IndmiN He Itinhcl hoc tovc luK 
the cJose of IhOl Hmdu'. uul Mu-'linis vied with c uh 

other to xvc.lcc)ni(. him IIi-. fame hid sjui id fu iiid 

wide as a cou'-ciik in < ol the vn tones Ik hid slokiI 

in South Alnc I fho in w-'P ipe is of tin di\ shtd 

their chiuMUisin ioi onic Ihi honour of liis visit 
oveiwhclracd all Mumtims Miuiilius lud lus slip¬ 
ped into a new ci i Jhen ilhislnous tuntivmin w is 
given a waiin wchonic. wlnicvci In went J he puss 
agreed lint his st iv w is i li stoni mn iliiuuigh ni 
was our honouiid gut st fen oiiK i loilnulit (iindhi 
chalked out, as it wue, i pioniininu ten tin futuu 
He admonished the Indnn tiidiis ind Ixbmiuis to 
send then eluldicn to &< liool fin (ndeis wcie 
absorbed in linn Inis ness itid ncvit so nun h ns 
dreamt thxt cducxtion w is dc^iiible Ainbodv elsos 
admonition would hivi left them cold Mi G mclf i 
wag a genuine guide so the It sou was not 
lost upon ihcrn Hr did not come on a 
fruitless eiicxnd Oui guest h ul siul m x memo¬ 
rable spccxili tint wxs as Itnglhv as it w is intiicstiug 
that Indians hid come ot xgi uni should ucoidinjlv 
be inteicslecJ in Miuiitnn polilns IL spoke with 
unrestricted fiankinss His woicls cann as i vci> 
invigorafing tonic 

This well-meant and (imclv advi c In 1)1 cl Muii- 
tius Indians out ol then diffniilty I ul toi t'lic 
decades oi so ill xhoui Ihe visii j ud to Mnuiluis 
wag lean foigotbn "it m [ussid iiniviiiMulh M inv 
Indiin plxntcrs hid gtuwn tidi iflei Woild \\ ai 1 
whin thcic wxs 1 pin ininn ml use lu t'n ii < of 
sugar Evecjil feu tin gnicioiis ic t of the Indo- 
Mauritian planlcT who simt tons of tlniiisiuds of 
nipeca to tieet a mnmfitent building thit Inuued i 
whool m lus uiUve villxge, the Inel lies weic prxeti- 
cally mac*IV e 

An intfivnl elni^ed betweeu Mih Ima f! itnlhi s 
visit and the now awakinmg witiuwd inioiig tin 
Indo Munitjins of lilc The relentless elToits mule 
in ilmost ill fields of utivitv bj an element tint w is 
politieallv non-e\is1ent nl last boie fruit llio counity 
w IS awaidid a new eonsiilutjon m ld47 I hr iiiipoi- 
tant leielim I ingungts tint aie spoken in the ul ind 
obtxmed ollitul Keognilion \tliills of both the «t\Ls 
who oan it id and wiite simple senieines mil onlv in 
English Ol m lieneh but iNo m Hiiuli, ramil oi 
Gutaiati e-in now biioitie rhetors Iln mimlx i of 
electois infi<as(d w\-fold, using fiom 12 000 to 72 000 
Ihe Indo-Mauuli IU.S taplmetl 11 seits, the Coloiiieel 
7 and the Whites obtained 1 s< xt at the Geneial 
Elections held in 1048 The 1953 Eleelioas had the 
/Ji&e results with this difference that instoid of 11 
’•'Hindus this time 10 Hmelus and 1 Muslim wcie le- 
tumed. The ciders had had their innings The con- 


temporaues followed m their footsteps 4. one bounrl 
they became a force m the country A new tfoch s 
in Nor do the latter as a whole piove unwoithy 
the tiust plated in them Iheii hcait blei ds wl 
the common fitheiland does not leeeivc its due I 
year, t,ome nieiuliers of the legislitive Council 
liicssfd (he wish to scud a dclegition to London 
IndoMuiiilim number who Jias i good gi isj 
c) II-.lions i( I it ng lo M iiiiilun iff iiis liiiite d lliit i 
it the dehgilicm weic (o ii i i T iiiidon llii ip I 
of |l( Biitjsli jirtss would liullifv till itfeif il ci 
IHoduu if tint jiiss leniinid vvliil il is I wi 
only ji’uc a tin\ uiel m glee I 1 dlouv Ik M uu i 
nt I gi( it di i('v,intog( JhU id i 1 I Icin i\|i( 

in fulv And it did not ..o i i ii i d t Ijiii 

vviikly wioti 'III (lilt In h M iiiiliin iiuiiil 
‘liows an unfiihug kmiwhiLi of i m jiuss iml 
itlitudi to eolonj d iiobhiii Hi w o is li i 

iliMous (o '•(tve lus filli iluid --hiws li in i il 
Inde th it liis miinigi iiu lout ilii i low d in I 
goin bv 

fi indh w IS of till d( fill t( oji t Kill Ihil In' 
'■hoiild throw n liiii let wilh lluii non In i 
IK I gill K nil fit sid on t ‘ 'll 11 I w IS m S 
Afii a 1 tiiiel to 11 c is miin Hungs is 1 odd >i 
liv Afii in 1 iiids ] \ (1 1 1 r i SjK t| lus me 

I IS leio s till dll ulr 1 indli 1 in the Indo'M i 
I in t hiitl Hu eh'-iie ti bi of some -itviee to 
1 iiid ol lus nil I ( Il 11 Is is why 1 i t as tc isn] to 
a tieic looki t-mi I( ^ <Ih Mihilmis Iiii 

niitulidnish Ihil mi lud him to om iml ill f 
words 111 relinl ml le i hoed tod ly , but iilif 
nileh feu Us ii w m llu Iiido-M im i1 1 in hiliisw’ 

!,( (UK lie i| I livid of bv the n in-Tiid in ] 

Ilf eithiis ni loo of in hniwn ift tli ii I il 

Jliv till foil (I a Mitun sf lion el Ihi Mini 
oiiinuimlv ( niv b f 1 I'.p thit s( lion lipieni I 
long txtiiisiveh lo one iiit nd in iiill ol ) 

fill Tloflli onlv lir Ulsf it (Idr Is 1 < lllv lu 11 

oiu till! is looked down upon llii ud i iiinig I 

IS (hit I f in i-.sr aif not |U| lud > do tin 1 di 

ol tho I wlo think m (itnis et ii < ci (hi lil 

I is ei li il ]nn (uu eonminnil 1 imiinv is i I 
elnalum tliil t iiinot lit v ilin 1 too liigldv 11 ii 
not he irciely i iiioiis will Indo M uinli nis 
3i50'K) sliotig Is aginsi noii-lndi ms miml i 
l(>'i 0(10 ? e till V numbii 07 ] i e lu of Uu 1 i 
riopulition Aii\ 1 ish aet '' t cm 1 id non-Ind 
lo belicvf lliit thiy lie leiii.^ eiMipnvv ud bv h 
luiintiifi] sliciigih will 1 Ul (1 i-luiii-. It Hits In 
Muiii’ia^j, hue 110 wish to iiiigi ife lo Iiidii, i 
loiiuliv of flu ir foitii us T hi V 1 i c iidi (hiu v 

ihf islimd ill It leqiiiud Ufir 1 li ii S i I ii 11 y h 
not been guilty of my offm (lid cm mi k il 
out Is en mies of tie 1 iik. If ili v do mu il 

Ihim-ehis lo be mi-guid rl |\ the eoiinsil of ih | 

Ihfir pu-.(iiei yviil no eh ul I be li i Ii d is i bh i 

ft Is a hippy sign ef thi limis (hit flu u d (\ui 
sit liy Miiutini (j indlii is influen jng in.«fh( i 
duet lion all thosi who ur hrii not lei distmb I 
])f icr of the islmd Nor is flit mbifi rciice of I 
disluibiiig element, undisn iblo is tint is, f< It as 
‘•e KUK dlfRuilty Spxde-woik -lus prtn done w 
islomshiug lapidily It now lemxms foi ill elcni 
to be tokiint enough to let a country that is onl 
s]icek on the globe continue to tnjoy the rtpulal 
of being a tiny and quiet spot 

Mauntiui a 
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NOTES 


Mouil Valuc'^ 

\ lc^^ \( 11 ^ 1^(1 \\( sI book tint 

oi l/no/s m Biiluii in tin lul\ 

I tioiii 190 () JM'jO S(_\ nioi ik A\ii( in 
I 1 ( 1 but 111 i m 1101 w i\ 1 Ik iiu nniniKn 
(I wuf piiiK ij) illy <1 M )' il \ tlm^ 
luiiin^ it tin liiin ot tlu ((i)lni\ uni 
' " iin toil i\ wliiii Bi tun w i ioikiiiu 1 
lb to ■'i> till snncv wliiili w i in i U 
101 p 01 {11111 (lit !«''( mil woiki " m 
il mil (conoinu ift im nidif i id i d i 
d( 1101 e 111 (itn v\n\ nltlioiiji liu tnul 
1 If IS (o'd dis)) s^iointi md unbnsvi 1 
^iHinld bi tioiii tlu iKinil ol luii nl i 
[ I Ik d socio'ofru i| stndj 
1 bn about tniu suoli i '-Ul^(^ \i i in i h 
bid of Moi il {alufs !)> i noiip ol i oin- 
I ( 1 \ impaihal icsfaiih noikd" \\ ( b Inn 
1 ’< -'lilts nould be st utlnif, 

t iir not MiitiiiL iddununto-s n'lnon 
It M(' liiiindiinu, upon ii In uk i? omt llit 
I uitis-(li it-b( e IK lonstiaiiiid lo U ni 

'I ‘ tone i¥^caiist 1 ( find til it Hit ioul niiiukn 
* idlj coniniiittd m Bii'iliunki do not sttin 
\f left anv mipitssion on tin minds ol 
thinkinf' public noi did it itliut Hk 
'• biition of A.utli()iity, evctptniL, in ilmosi 
* '^iiil ufcioneo, in the best olfit i tl patltin m 
(till Pnidcsh Assembly \A( (lunb tin 
'•loU w;i|^tjie dn^ly jiress 

“Lucknoi^,-^Jt t 17—^Yet anotlici menibtr td 
1^*' biP. Assembl} has been killed, and again in 
l^^rjbanki district. 


llip iitlnn of V(sltidi\s mob iioltm in 
lilt iillut of JJ uM ijiiii on lb BnabanU .1 
Sita]»lui boidtr was Mi A\ ulli ^iiui Virini 
wlio b long! (1 to dj“ P's Poll ]l w is i t->^p of 
doiiM inintld tlir olhfi \iitim btin. Mi Si ii im 
1 k)( il T’ S 1’ woikt I 

Aftoitlin., to 111"! upuil tb IM lilt 111 took 
platf It I pidilii lUMlirig wliitli w i-, laukcl bl 
n uni I moll ol >tK) Hit miiiikids t lok 
I U till I odit s of duo Millin'- 

Ml \i ulli s 11 111 \(>ini dll fl wluli liviUw 
I ) s M ill* Id )l Ml sill nil Whil lilt mefliii^ 

bad lit ( n 11 (IIOpt'ss lot somt liiiit it w i-- -iitklt nl\ 
oM rwilt lull (I b{ lilt mol) ninttl will 1 illiis anid 
-'Ixm nip ill It I'lt \ w n II d ti kill Mi ^iiiam who 
Is 11 ill mcttiiip 1'it mob Mlbcl tlu warnnip 
I'lal nuliodv slit old tom in il-' wu iiid ilt inatitl 
td Ml Siai mi Ml Xcinii ms to tlu dcfeiit.- 
tl Ml Slum who w is bt lilt. U'uktd lb 

(ovtied Ml "laiam with liis bodi B ilh wcit 

(I iirll\ doiit I 1 dealli 

On Sejili rnbt r 7 Mi Bliigwiti Fiasid 
Shiikia, a (jngits-, Ml A was shot fit ad m 

bioad daylight in Haiabaiiki town 

Altws (1 tlu liltst uuli igt was giMii to ihi 
House b\ Ml baiupuxn in uid, llu t bid Ministei, 
and on hi- itqiies,i iht S|)eakei adjourned thi 

sitting foi tilt lest of the inoriimg 

‘Mr Sampuinanand sud thil Mi Avadli 
Sdian Verma was 40 He was a prominent 
nationalist worker of the distiicl and had bff«i to 
prison twue He had a pleasant disposition and & 
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remarkable gift for making friends which he said 
other members of the House would testify. The 
manner in which he met his death was in keeping 
with his character. He died while trying to save 
another peison.” 

The beauty rej)ur(s ilial liavc appeared in 
the Pi'Chs indicate, beyond all doubt, (bat the 
inurderb were premednated and that (he plans 
were known to (be local autborities in charge 
of law and order jirior to the masb-altack. 

It has been made, out that the murders 
were the outcome of a private feuil. But it 
bcems most curious that a private lend should 
result in a mubs-attack on a political uhseni- 
blage m a public place and in broad daylight. 
As investigal ions are presumably proceeding 
we bliall not c.xpand on the matter. 

AVliat we would like to imiircss on raiidit 
Ncliru. who alter all is a Uttar Pi'adcsiu what¬ 
ever his Bialimm sub-casle might signiiy, that 
it is about lime to eiuiiure as to why moral 
\alues are degeiieraling ni his home piovinee. 
We do not mean to say that any other jirovnce 
is better jilaei'd in that lesjiert, but the Uttar 
i^radesh. being the biggest, should naturally 
be till' b('S| example of progress, of social and 
moral uplift ami of cultiiie. It is uj) lo Pandit 
Nehru and otln'r prominent representatives ol 
the Uttar Pradi'sli. to find out wliieh way tin ir 
]m)vinee is jiroceeding. 

'^riu' Man Siiuili eh ipter has not yet l)i'('ii 
closed. An iinhiassed historian, if allowed to 
investigat(‘ the (Hiisative and subsidiai-jf lactors 
that led lo tin* immense growth of power and 
infiuenee of (hat band of freeboolers. wou'd un¬ 
earth faetiial mati'rial that would astonish and 
shock all right-thinking men. The complicity 
of men in aiitliurify. fhe ilin'cl eontaet with 
Uongress lemleis and the wholesale eorruptioe 
of the lowt'f r.aiiks oi serviees. tlnit enabled 
Man Singh’s niynnidons to levy trihut(' over 
three States, enmiiion knowledge in all that 
area, 

liut wliy pick u]) (he Uttar PrtiiUsh ? 
Tliero is a general dowti-lhe-grade moveTnent 
all-round and all over India. Corruption, theft 
:ind briheiy is rife in the railways, as never 
before. 'The Police record, bad as it was in the 
pabt, has reached a “new low” in majority of 
'States, althougli individuals are trying their 
best to reform and reorganise that body where 
eorruption has been endemic since the days of 
John Company. In this work they are actively 
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hampered by (Congress bosses, ef. whom 

are no better than the worst gaol-birds, wheu 
integi'ity and moral jiunty is concerned. 

The Post Office, which had a fine reemu 
of service in the not-so-dislaiit past, Im- 
dcgcucrated beyond count. It is now ‘seh 
bciore service” in every ease, and tunc Inc^ 
become a secondary consideration in all ca-.('- 
excepting that of pay. The telcjihoiic s( i\ n 
also has degenerated beyond mi'asure. 

What is the root cause of this flood >> 
corruption that is tending to plunge the uii'i* 
country into u morass of evil urges and indi'< i 
pline ? We believe it lies in jiarty-poht u - anc 
the consequent degeneration of the Congie," Uoi 
the Congiess today is like a festeiing mardi 
eorruption in all States and at the centre. Ai m 
the evil is spreading evi'n mtn the realiiK ot 
S<iri oday'' and the allied programnios. 

Khaddur used to be a symbol of I'lu'' 
l^ure Ideals and Scll-Abncgatioii. Today ' 
stands lor coriujilion and rapai-iom siii- 
inti'i'cst in the vast majority of eases. 'Dio- 
at (lie top are satisfied with self-aggrandist 
iiK'iit, lieing drugged witii flattery to a stao 
ol ectatic Narcissism. But tlieir niynnnh* - 
an* wide-awake lo tln> main elianee and oi 
ethical consideration i.s allowed to stand in th' 
way of tho'-e vile lilood-suckers. 

Millions are being spent for tin- .■-pMad ^ 

(he khaddar, spiiinhig as well a- weaving h 
pains people like ourselves, who have tried " 
abjure all evil passions, to the best of t". 
conscious powers, w'ith (he wearing of kh(id<l‘" 
to see that 90 per cent of the money is on tU 
way of being wmsted. through niisaiiiiropruilio'. 
and through waste. A cheek survey by ;r ' 
group of non-i>o1itical auditors, would confiii 
oiir statement. And the same is the ease " 
eveiy Congress or (’'ongrcss-C.oveiium, 
sponsored betterment effort, be it Cott 
Industry or Coimmmity Projects. Thi' m " 
in ehargtg nlmo.st without exei-ptioji, do i'"’ 
believe in anything else hut self-inty'e.-t. m"! ; 
self-advancement. 1 

India is progressing, in the terms of e'C. 
Crete and steel and material output. But d* 
very soul of India is being eorruiited, Uiron-'‘ 
the total rejection of moral values, as being »; 
no aceounf in tliis world of Statistics ai '■ 
Plans. ^ 

We have adopted the old ‘f^.^mnaiiy H''- 
metliods as our ideals, so w'hat else could b- 
expected? Unless the Congress is purged t”' 
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of :ill the .i'‘trusive cleraeiitn of evil, tlir luluro 
1. black indeed. 

The liarabanki incidents arc merely iiidi- 
Kitdis. as were the acta of violence peri)etrated 
by Hiller’s supporters like Roeliui, in Ihe early 
days ol the Nazi Party. We are not inclined 
believe the story of private feuds, imlc.ss 
substantial iiroof is forlheoinintr. Indeed, v'- 
'rdl be very pleasantly surprised -and as- 
((iiinded- if the' real culprits are ever broua,hl 
,1 book in this ease. 

it IS no use jirat-iifi; aboni San oihi iii. 

I, 10 soul-foru' and about India’s nnss],,ii ol 
■(.id uplift, uide-s the speakert, are willing; to 
•nir.,\\ear the vices of sell-aapiandisenu'nt. 
..ddictiori to flattery and fctisb’sni. Wliere the 
N.ition i.s concerned, these vices aie cM'n vorsi 
diaii alcoholi.s’ni or jilaiu theft. Sui>er-Brahinin' 

>1 flic old days broup;ht seven ('('uturie- ol 
s|.,veiy and abject degradation on an India 

was maternally the most piosptrou- and 
ohaneed in tin' world of the eai'ly nndn.eval 
I'VS Our Snper-Hrahmins, tlirouLdi then- c i/< 

■r fitisbes and a totalK un-(<andhian lark o' 

' nnili'y and sclf-mtio'peetion an- leailina da 
■ mi PA' the same r\ay 

Tbi' xM’it'jnj; is i.ti the rvall Mould our 
'-’i Irieh'idnezzai - take r. lesion in b'sloiy lioni 
' 'lllcil'Tlts ? 

The Sugar aud Wheat Raelcl 

(’alctilla is a city where +be marlMts 
eliai'C'' of ':roU))s of iinketeei’s, (lie e(|Ual ol 
' hoin is bard to find anywhere ebe. La't yr-ir 
'I'c citizens of Talcutta were mulcted to the 
'"Tie of over a crore of rupt'cs throuab tin' 
n'‘ick-marketinir o( whr'.it. suaar ‘ind cloth 
Ti‘is year there is a repeat perfonnancr Tin 
''tale authorities, be it said to their cn-dd. took 
f"’in action in the matter of cloth. But in sunar 
.'tiid vvhe.at they were powerless as die followin': 
n'w., report, indicates: 

^‘Calputta’s sujjar inarkel has been showii a 
-i'rns of^instability duiinp; the last few <la\s. lliis 
i'' suspected lo be the result of spcrulaticjn 
I'V 'raders taking advantage of the increased 
I’lija demand, 

“During the last four or five days, the price 
hi the wholesale market has increased by over 
" ann^ a m8,/ind. Als is always the case, the 
hicrease in'tiTe retail price has been dispropor¬ 
tionately high—about one anna a seer, or Rs. 2-8 
■'1 tnaajnd. 


“To check the rise and help stabilize the mar¬ 
ket, the Government of India has decided to 
release imjiorted sugar from its stocks in the. 
city at a ieduced p'rice, the reduction being 
}’> annas a inaund. 

■’For similar reasons the Goveriimeiil of 
India has agreed lo resume direct sale of imjiortcd 
wheat tiom .storage depots in Calcutta.’ 

Last year rctnc.seiitations were made to 
the then Ministcr-in-C'lmigo at Ceiiti'c, the late, 
lameTiU'd Itafi Ahmed Kidwai. and he Avas 

finally conA’inced of flic iiecc-sily to invc-ligate 

whether those in charge of distrdndmn were 
niA’olA-ed in the racket. Ihinirtimafi ly b - 
-■nddcii demise upset all (he prner.'imuic. 

We woulrl hke *0 enciuire wlictlic!' tlic 
('ciiti'c '-till has (lie -aiiie officer- in charge and 
coiitiol in (’alcutta as it liad last year. It is 
mo't cm ion- that the lackct deA’clopcd nnrl 
AA'eiii along the identical linc^ a- m la^f year. 
Tin- A car too the pulilic h;m bc< ii defrauded 
out of their liard-eanied mom v- (o the -ame 
tii>i’‘ and oil tlii‘ same items. 

fn aiiA’ ca-e, aa'c coii-Kler that (here is a 
(•i-e or eiiquiiy at the (op- Tin- I’ackcf c nuM 
no, 1'i\( lifeii re))oa(ed AAitfumt tl-o-, "t 'H'm 
b( in" eitlicr tot'dlv inifficifiP ad carch—• 
abo if p'lblie intci'c-t nr being coi I’lipt . 

Sintes 'Reorgau \m I ion 

II mcfinsi-teticy i- a a' rtiie ol llie tircai 
tlnai the nicmbi rs of ilu' '■^Piti'- Iti o'-':;nii-'itioii 
<'ommi--ion have cfftainK- 'itia'in'd a’citiie-- 
tlnouf'li Ibeir icport. For til'd do; nment may 
lie reg.'irded a- beine n nro'k'd'■> m d*- incon¬ 
sistencies and illo'jicjil dednc.ion- Pbe onlv' 
(•niisi-tcncA' lies in the a<lbcicnce to the iirinciph'. 
“Whfd s saiu'c tor the gandci i- no! -mice for 
Ihe eod-e.” 

Tjcf 11- iiot caA-il ar the start on account of 
these ineoiTgriiities and im‘ori“isl( ncic- Tt 
should be ,aken into account Ihat (be Com¬ 
mission had been ^et a very hard (a-k. aud it 
should als(. he |iuf to the credit s'de that lliey 
haA’e worked hard in sIriA’ing for a solution, in 
the face if claims mid counlcr-claim-. 

That they haA'^e nol succeeded iu formulat¬ 
ing an impartial solution, in which strict justice 
li;id been meted out. is due mostly to th" I'oliticfd 
aud parochial hulabaloo tlial had been «ot up., 
bv those Avlio wanted to stick to their tmsses- 
sions, justice or humane considerat'ons n'otAvith- 
standing. 
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What is more difficult to excuse, is llic 
constant shifting of ground in order to suit the 
refjuireiuonts of political exigency. The shift 
starts right from the formulation of the main 
premises, in which linguistic considerations 
Mere pushed as'de, as b<-ing of no conse(iuenee. 
In this matter let us ciuolc Oandhiji and I’andit 
Vt'hiii, as gi\en in the eolumnb of the llnrijan. 
in (lie matter of languages and hnuui^lic ve- 
(li-fr'.hution: 

■ Tli<' redistrihiition of provinces on a 
linguistic basis was ne<-cssary if jiroN iiicial 
languagis were to grow to tht'ir lull height. 
IJindiistani was to lie the hnquu jranra-- 
UdKhirn R/ta.s/m—o| India, but it could not 
lake the filact' of the provincial tongues. Il 
coulrt not lx ilu iiudivm of iri'tfrnrtion i» (he 
pro) MU'cs-- niueli less English. Its function 
was to make them realize their organic nda- 
tionshij' with India.” 

“1 may note here an obsi-rvation ol Pandit 
.lawaharlai Nelitn which is \eiy ajil and 
pertinent in tld^ connect ion. lie said (hat all 
our Indian languages are our national laii- 
gtiagfs, Hindi as defined in Article 351 of the 
flonstit iition of India will haim the di.st 'iiction 
of being used for inter-Stiitc' anrl all-India 
iTiteicoiir'C, as it i' known to (he largesi bulk 
of our laojile. ’’ 

Now I’andit Nehiii is attempting to fiiilhei 
dll' arcinmnl a<lvanced by (he t'omiiiis^ion. On 
October 30. he made tlic following st.-demeut 
in a public addr<‘s>i at, Surat,; 

“Shri Nehru asked the jieoplc to esdicvv petty 
thing*-, ikarorhi disin, casteism and nairow 
outlooks. 

“Shii Nchiii deprecated biekciings in the 
iiainc of icligion. legion or language whidi, he 
said, would haniper the nation’s progress. 

‘■.Sliii Nehru said : ‘We have made smile pro¬ 
gress during the jiasl fewi \ears. Given some lime, 
we sliaU achieve’ more. But it is not the progress 
eif a few. Il is the jnogn'ss of everyone. In a 
deniocraev in a people’s Raj, the ])<‘ople have a 
greater r(s,ponsibililY. Ihiloss they understand and 
fulfil their lespmisiliilites. we eaiinot progress. 

■“We should nt>t. therefore, be lost in futile 
coiitrorersies and ri\alries and lose sight of the 
gopk’ 

■‘Shri Nehru characterised ‘talk of socialism 
liiul revolution as childish’ and said, ‘Many talk 
freely of a militant policy, a struggle and a revolt 


agaimst the existing order of things. socialistii 
pattern of society means equal opportunities fm 
everyone and a ivc'lfaic State. For this w'c ha\i 
to work. Mere struggles and movements are coun- 
ler-icw olulionary. How can you bring socialism in 
a poor country ? We have to first work and pn- 
duce the goods we need. Dicn we lan talk of di^ 
tribiiljoi). Can we divide and distribute po\eit\ 
amongst our people 

“Shri Nehiu said that those who talked ii 
the name of a legion oi language forget foi th 
time that we had to i ise or fall as a nation. ■Ksei,- 
oiic- of our languages has to he eultivalecl. \\ 
shall Jiave to, of course, adopt one language loi 
the whole eouuliy. We shall have to learn e\(" 
foreh'M languages, csp<‘ciallj English, if we lue i 
to kuow the world. 

■‘‘'Ilic reorgiiiii^alion of the State' is jii-1 toi 
adinini.strathe eoinenieiiee. We do not Ictoui' 
a separate State and inde[)eii(leul of India, if wi 
are organised mi the basis of a language. ■^\ , 
should not gel lost in small ijiiarrels. \\’e whonhi 
(tut down in a delerniiued win sm h paioehi.il 
tendencies."" 

Prior to that addi'es-. lie hud made , 
statement in which he ('xpiesscd hmisell ; 
heing ,strongly in favour (d the Ceiitie ai(|Uii 
iiig jiowci's to sgiegiiar.l the lights of m iioritK 
111 tveiy Sttile, which is one oi (In n i em 
iiii'iidations ol the Commission. 

Both the rccomiiicndatiou and it- su|i|)oi, 
bv Pandit, Nehru can liavi' only one nu'anni 
tvliicli is that, in certain Stales linguistic nimo 
cities are heing denied their constitiiliona] and 
(uiidanicntal riglits by the State riovermneiit' 
coneeriK'd. It al.so means that the Cmiimissioi 
Was coll^•inced of the correctness of that accii- 
iiation against those State authorities and that 
Pandit Nchrii is also aware of that fact. 

It is about time Pandit Nehru understood 
(hat the Union cannot be established on finu 
foundations iinle.s's Party-Cuuciis rule is n- 
placed by a truly democratic form of'"Covern- 
nient. In most States, as at the Centre, 
cveiything is run on party lines. 

If that be so, then what is the jioint in 
talking of People’s Raj, of the nation’s pro¬ 
gress and so on and so forth? In a country 
where any substantial minorityj has outrage- 
perpetrated on them by those all talk 

of progress and of People’s Raj is just moon¬ 
shine. 
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Problems of I)idia)i Hhippoiq 

TiiHiii IS a nuriliiiK comitrv \ illi i kii-iIiik 
of about 3 S0() nnitb , but India bauHv owns 
^ ]Ki (fill of ibe woili! s}ii[)|)iii^ loiinugf lli 
((unid world wai gavo .i iiii'hing lilow to tin 
Indian shijitl>ing sUingili as i| < nm down tioin 

(fH [ III I'M*) to I ni ti TfOIM) (/III ' 

llii ind ot lh( wai In i i.islal IraiK tlit sh u, 

I ibe Indi III shi|)|)iii^ was oiil\ 12 |)u mil an' 

I loK ign tiadi il was laiiU 2 ]i i (i iil Siiu< 

i|i( illainnii III of mil ]i< iidi m < tin (>oMinin(nl 

I )iidii look ii|) llu ( nis( o| Inilnn ^Injip'iig 
I I innoiunckl i iiiln n il sl)i|H) ii_ jx 1 m \ Tin 

1 Mil((U' I ii'id lo 2'>0 (KH) md ll slnu of 

I (liiii sliijipm' III tin I ) isl ll ll id( iiui K (1 1 

C ll\ 2’> |tl I Ml) 111 Sl||J)|>||| 1* ll 1 111 

iIIm III 1*)17 I < I ( nil u ndi d > In 1 of 2 

tiillion ton { 11 b 1 till I ii-l 1 i\( ' ai f’l in 

'll |)|i 11 I 11^(1 w Is [d'M'l ll fiOOlKlO (,11 I 

1 If lU tin (I b\ I *) 1 'i'l I Ml I it d I I i I 

• If 111 if llii loi lb \i ll oi lln I’l in Is (^iniUil 

f irb I 3l TO ( HI Hill will b 111 di I 
ibhli III I loiii I j lib \in ibi II pii'il I I III 

\ ll \ I ss Is ] \ s( I n bi|iiiin (onioiii Mil 

b \(nnsi 111 of bi|i] 111^ i slim i f 1' I') 1 i 
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lii| \ lid U ( itl\ Ik i' I 1 (bni_i m 
lb ill i^n ind !' I f \t ll bln inslimltl 

III III! ' III n I Hu s 11 1 It I , )s| ,r ( o isiim 

I III ll mw l\]i 1 sbij IS m iil\ Hs lit 

M b' 1 p 11 d \ I I H 71 1 ll' loi I’l 

It i])i 

' I ] n 1 I I 1 i‘i nib 1 I’Itk 

b |il dll ' I I ) III I < Tl I Ihi 

\ III 1 \ III 1 ! Is (I i\ii up 1 pill loi 

II b I ll n " ’ I '' ‘ ''I "f 30 

I I hii II i\ \ ni I I lb I ipil ll 1 ns d 

I ibf \i n' of IJs o ' < 1 OI s '' \( (< (In lo ib^ 

“s ll 1\ (fKuip ( >11 pi s d oi i(i)i( (iililnis of 

'bqiowmi') ibi pinnli si oi i in pioxidi at 
lo I K' 10 (I i(s oid\ (linin’’ llu siiuiul fi\f 
n I’iiti p( I id Hk I ll 11 b 11 b i\( lo b( 

pi(\jl d b\ tin (FiniimiKiil \s alu idv 
nolKfd llif (f)\( mill III L iM adiiuid i sum 
ol li' 25 iious lo sbi|) iHiifi ilii iiilijis' 

II I d ] 1 T j)i 1 Cl 111 in loins fill diMlipnig 

I oast I ll nil and 2 T j> i loiit in ihosp foi 

tvpiml.ng oMiscis Indi Tin p nod of 

I < p iMM ni > n ll s I) Iw ni 10 m 1 ’ m ir-- \t 

(IKS 111 111 lib 7T pii (fill ol tb Ills! of Ihi' ships 

ail ad\ iiici d is loins b ibi (>o\( iiiim iil wlnlo 
llu sliipowniis di III iiiil i loin of <)0 pi i edit of 

I'l (Osl of till VlSsll 

I >id 1 till sKoid fill \pai I'laii dl out Rs 
70 nous ,li ill bavi lo In piovidid by ll\P 
Ooveiniiiriit to the piiiatp scitoi for Uir purpose 
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of con&tructing vessels Now the question is, will 
ii not l>e desirable for tin authorities to start 
new shipl uilding jaids foi toiistiuciing more 
vessels, rathii thin lend sudi a huge ‘■um to lh( 
prnalt sir lor and allow it to barn jirofil ai tlu 
eost of the Natt '' In the eail\ day- of ih 
( ompanj rule (ahuta was famous for its ship 
building >ards and -hips Sow that the (^overn 
rnent an* lon impltmg Uu istablishnient of a srcind 
sfiijiyaid. It should be sit up on the iiver HooghK 
iicai Cahutta It sin uid hi providid with 
modnn eqiiipliiiiits and it ‘■hould hi a tent pt i 
lenl (TO\(riiinen (oiKiiii The rtsouitfs of lh< 
priiate s doi ait inudi li o iindtiiuati lo inidi i 
nkt shiplmilding on a largt si ih mil do not 
think It iltsitah’i that iht li should 1 nd a 

sum of I >ui Rs 70 MOHS t< fill prj\ Ui s( i 

loi this puijiosi 

The Industual Finnriri (^nrpurahon 

111 I ill-' iniiinl 11 ) ot till Indii-liM' 

rmuti't foipitiliun shot- n=idM ilih po uss 
in its Ktiviti - foi till 1 II 11 (11 d I ii {0 lO)") 
SincL its iiu pli >11 lo In 1 ^0 1‘)t 5 lln 

Coiporalion li i- s nn tmfi d lo iis i u nlin^ Rs 
28 08 11 oris ill n ion il ailni'iv d si n id to 
ihf boiioivii^ 11 ni I n w is Rs 11 > < ms ni 
t Tr''^ 5() j) r Ml of th i I* d ,.imlid 1 if th< 
iinid'-hu sf I n iMinl (E ~ mih- hi li mi 
K ilin d h\ tlu I iili ' ps Ihi IS no mil 

piaitiii f\M\ \ I I'l > s >ji of di |i )ln 1 it 

dlllM l] li 1! I 11 11 11 1 t< till 111 Hu 1 f! ' 
tins on ai M ii in fuiii ill i h i <■ i 

ih ir fiiMTiM il p -iliM ir ihiiMts ji tri u p* i i 
riianii'l i-is'ariii 1 is !> mi i> nd i l> ^ iiiou 
iridusliii ’ If hilling I >ltoi 1 xldis i hi n u lE 
lem III s i_ V nil »m hihs nul pi'ui Ilii 
( orjioialii II gm h ai - for ih j iii, ns id s t in 
up n w indii 'nil r inuiiis a d ilso foi in 
the in lallixl ipi lU if I'l f\ism out- I nn 
1 Ml "iMii ' <> HI H 111 iiM iitd modi 1 I ation 
of indn In ’ imd rid in s aiul for tomirsion of 
unuonormi uni's nito nonoin on 

Of thi total ainou i! of Rs 23 0 > ci ires 
tanttiomd d iiing the list s \i i jiais tli sugn 
indns'rA htat's the list i\ith i loan inioiint of 
Rs 1 if fioris followid ne\t In the texlil 
industry with Rs 4 11 eiorts The t rnttl 

ld^lstr^ oimpns die third pi lei among the 
rttipjints of lo iis with a loan amount of Rs 
3 15 erores, followed bx the paper indiistr\ witli 
Rs 3 11 trorts, thnnicals Rs 2 81 iiores, 
ceramic and glass Rs 1 45 erores, cleitncal 


engineering Rs, 1 36 crouis, non and steel R 

I 23 erores, automobile tractor Rs 1 12 cron s 
and rayon industry Rs 1 10 trorts Two t 
optialnt sugai nianulattunng tonternb, ti i 
with a tiushing lapdMly of 800/1,000 tons i 
siigaicane a di), uiti\td loans foi Rs 83 00 001' 

The Coi-poralion’s gross piofit dunng th 

yeai endtd June 30 1955 lost from Rs 2 51 
lakhs to Rs 24 70 lakhs This is iht higlu 

gross piofit tamed by the Corpoialion in ai 

single y ai smtt it staitid o{k.i alums Bi t 

spill of this nsi in the pio s jirofil t' 
Coiporation hnd appioaih d th'' (Toxtinmiiil I 
Inilii fi"" a -1 bvention of Rs 11 25 1 ikhs lo im 
ihi iiiliH ^iniJiitied dnid nd, is tonipai il will 
f« 1 06 I ikhs Ill 1953 id lilt toi >1 sulnettli 

II 1' il fmm ih (jo\M'unni' of In lia will th 

si Mill It fis 12 20 1 ikhs flu siih\iilion wi 
! rainin' Is till Bond ol Dirt Ims tl uh d 

1 1 >lisf r l SUIT of Rs 15 Ekhs to ih K'-l \i i 
donl ifnl mtl I il dihl is i_ ii i i ml R 

nkh- fim-iirrid in ]9i> 51 

A inlihi h iluii of thi oikm_ of tl 

(tiji 'loll In in^ ">5155 is ii- c!is|(isi] nl 
■s h j M ( I i- V I - ( \ 1 vs 1 I h I lo t I 
iMMis I II < III V ind ()H li On ihi t m- ! ( 

( II lOl til 11 ll 111 lO ill IP I lilt io-s of U 1 
' klis fill wh 1 h jirov I 1 'n dull li vt lo hi ni 

liiini ih' Ini It ]iiifii-i 111 (/’ iss Woiks I 

it n ‘I Id to VIisMs \snlii (j! iss Company I 

loi so 1 K ^>^ Idlhs Tlu p''ll( will I) j> 

in IIS liniMil sjm III osii i pinod of 17 \t 
I llici with ml iisi on ihi ntipc id bilaiiii I 

’ pii 11 nl M I III 5 III I > mil n 

firm m Inoiiii • mijianv mmi di ili ly lo lit 
I\M tin is-,i I and sink In pi mi -o is 1 ! 1 

to I niif, till fiitoiv mil) piiidii nm early itO 
\i ir Ihi Asjhi Glass ( oinpaiiy has In 
upuluiiM id luirig oiii of tlu largist and in 
111 ! Il n' *1 ss m niifu turnip ronii'ii > i 
woild today 


International Finana (Corporation 
Ihe P I 1 repoits that I'll G I Mi'' 
In ll i s Amhissiclor in ihe USA, sigiud on " 
Oilol 1 , 1955, the Charter of thi Internitio"! 
linante (o'ponion on behalf of the Iruhi' 
( ovtrnnunt at the International Bank Ihf 
( orporation h^s ben tstalilishtd to pronioti h*" 
inltinalional movement of p^^vate ^opital i” 
piodueliyb tnteqirisis in undt fdtVi loped a i r 
of the woild Farly this year the Charter of 
the Corporation was sent *o member-Governmm'' 
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iin iheir niiisidt idlioii and diieyitauM 'Iht 
( (ijpoiation wdl ronic into beinj;; when dl 
{(> Goveinmi n's ha\i sul>‘(iilxil tin mimmu'ii 
( ipital icquirpiiitnts of ST'S million The 1 SA 
j", the largist ■^haieholder iii the Loiporation 
followed mxi b) tlie UniL'^d Kinf^doiii llu 
lollowing list Will show tb« shaie tapitdl ot --<11 
ol ihe impoilant immlxis (Hit fu'UK- a i'i 
lliou-ands ot I S doll us I 

I nited States I'ijt/B. I iiiliid Km/tloiii 
11 IIH), (hini liatKi 5,815, India 4,4^1. 

(,Linian> d,0o5, ( inada d,()00, 1\( tin ilands 

KiU), li lf;iuin 2 192, Ja|»an 2,760 A isti lia 
2 215, lialy 1.0)1. IndoiKs i 1 2]o, Hit/’ 1 i> > 
I'lkislan 1,108, ‘'wed n 1 108 ^oiitli Alinn 

I 108 l)( 1 mark 754 

'Ihe buSK objutive of iht { oij 01 lion i' 1 > 
ippi nil III tlx ai'iiilx-. ot the Vi 11 Ba ik 1 \ 
( oiiia„in^ llu oiowtli of jiodii ivi iv I 

lalirpiise in iniinbf coui fii s piiliciiluU 1“ 
I -s df’iloprd at a-" It will work ui i » la ion 
I ith p'i\ilt .invisloi^, as t (I hull ni^ llu 
r ablislinient inijuov mini id lnj 1 on o 

|ioda'li\ pin it( inuipiii^wt h lo Id mi 
I i lo llii d< ' ( k pnieiii id i*s 1 \ iii’i 1 11 - ' \ 

making invisiii nN wil loi'l ^.n 1 in 11 u 11 o 
Mint b\ till 111 n b . (jo\ I nil 11 III 1 luiiiu , 1 

ISIS wiiiri suflii u til p IV ill I ij il il 1 to! 

>iilibl on 1 d'- n ib!( li in - Flu < ni at oi 

till silk to lioi, tOpi ih i im In II I iipn 
iiiiiiifs uonu'lii , lid i( ( I 1 ji u I I It 1 

vp II nil d 1 I Ilia i nil nt i .* ill > > 

I null •'( aim lo In Ip ii ili loni'nn 10 dii ui 

t tlx flow of piiviL lapitil d' *1 mu 

In i.m into jnodui ti\i invi^li i iil m 111 
n inbi 1 i Ol Him “ 

lli( nuiiibiishi,, to llu C npi 1 ili m 1 oj 111 
(.0 I mini 111- v.lii h II nimbi Is o' llu Woil 
I'liik 'till Coiiioijlioi h' III ill Is ( I i|)i' 

I sloo niillioii avaiiaid ioi snbsi 1 iplui 1 lo 
nil mill s in iinoimls jimioilion 1 t th 

i>l>‘iiipUoii lo lo llu lapilil of dl Wuilil Buk 
'■'ihsi iipin^ns .111 to li p.ud tilliii in |d i in 

I S dollaiV Ihc uilhoii id i.nntil 1 di\u!i i i ilo 

I'MllKlO slums of Si (HK) eiih 'Ihi •! { is alfili 
lid to 'll! Woild Bank m Oi i tlowin in 
'I'Mcnb'i liijj in tin Wiild Bani- is 1 |> . ijni 

‘'••r to in ii'biislnp 111 till' ( orpinatmn , (u) 1 iiI 
f '\irnor of ilu it ink i-piisuilnij i (.>ov tnnii 1' 
'dill h joins the (j^npoi Hum liumni a nii bit of 
dl BoanTi 5 f. ( nviinois of lb (oipoi.itiiii , (ml 
^I'l irdl's Bond id Diieiluis s]jall lonsisj of tho'-e 
^vtulive ducclors of the Bank who leprehoiit at 


least oni oovt,rnniu.nl whuli has joined the new 
insiilulion , and (iv; llu Prcsidinl of the World 
Bank, who Is t luinnan of the Bank’s executive 
diieitoisj will also hi ( haiiman of tlm Corpora 
rations Boaid ol Dmilois 

Ike Coijioialion is, liow vci, a sepaia'e body 
qnil' di tiiu I fioiii dii Bink llu assets of tlie 
Iwo 111 Utn loiis I ill be ki jit eiitmly separate, and 
ibe (oipiialion 1 (iiobilntid tioni burrowing 
liom tilt B ink I liL Colpoiatioii has its own 
1*11 sidiIII apjioin'iil bv ils Boaid ol Diieitois 011 
tile noniiiicilion of the ( ban man ol the World 
Link Snbjdi to llu polu v nun lion of lilt Board 
a 111 ill ( haiimin, tin I’lisjdini is lesponsible for 
'll 01 dm t of llu ( oipoi moil s biisia ss 

i la ( oijjOiatroii I-, anluiistd to maki its 
invistiuiils vdlluil p,ovi 1 nil I 111 il guiiailu. It 
1 m make 1 >ans on h\ 1 inlt i st and also invesl- 
iiiim 111 ollii I kinds J lu ( oij tiralion may 
piiiiliisi sti I iius whiili wdl ^i.i it a light lO 
, ai JI iji if III till pi dlls of HI I III ijiisi ,11(1 

i li s I jiiiii , ulu n sjlii |i\ lit ji t , I in ’) I III 

I li I 1 \ ih jiaiilu IS into t ipi il toi k 'llu 

! i[iiiitnn iioiMvii Is II it . iiijMivu t (• (o invest 
III ajiilil k run 1 in jl iim i pinisdn itv 
I I '1 n n ill n 1 pi i i s m ,1 h il iiiv 

1 lu ( I I] ol ill n n I III ti i\i II I 11 uii li doni 

li n I A '!• Bulk I rill in. j 11\ it iilci 
, I 1 11 \\ I ’III 1 ) I k ( n I 1 ' to piiv III 

I 1 H s ' I 1 \ti un lu 1 ^ ina 'i and 

' 1 il I .11 .1(1 bill! oil pii ,L ( ill pie 

111 in 111 I (111 I IS III i] I I 111,, dll Link 
in I 111 1 I ' H in ( in mak only 

lixid III I I 111 \u Il III 1 nt I'u pi iv lie 

I us ( I (n 1 ij I s \t ' 111 1 ij't d (Is well 

i liM 'nl I 111 nm Ion b ii ]iii»,te 

111 pi I lit II lulls \ ,mi I I I* ,1 a will 

il\ U I 1 1 t Us 1 I lb lUll'Ol 0 ( si i} li 1 , 

III \]) iisu 1 d I f I ' III I ikm^' 

1 111 (. 01II 1 I n (II II 1 ti I 11 1 , si .inie 

ti 'M\ I ni • (I inoiii I m jni ili nipiisi m 
(b<liM 1 I I bill il fill (ill and I nnnurinl 

and 1 ik I s i, idi . I ( I l 11. ,m 11 siive 

IS I (! |i II .Ilstiui (II) to bll'l_ t dill inv"'t 

intnl (i[n'nti Ill'll s inuii in, t il iil 1 xp 1 
( 1 m 111 1,^1 nil 111 

W il 1 II ilt(,iiM(ni is 111 III’! of i apilal 
ml tiilmii d sk d liom a! lo.ul tin (oipontioii 
will (lull IV lur Ml mill t iriv stois ouiside lb 
(iii'iliv who at in a ( osilion to piovidi lanital* 
,ind muiigimiit ixju'ium* Agim, wlxie an 
I'liiepiUi 11 stiks to t lablisb or ixjiaiid‘uidus 
Inal uiid 1 takings abioad, the Corporation will 
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make efforts to recruit doineslic capital and local 
partneis in the rountiy of iincslmenl. In sucli 
enterpiiscs, the Corj)Oialion it'-elf may in\csl. It 
should however he rcnicnthcred lliat the Corpo¬ 
ration will nol bupplanl piivaU- invc-'tnrcnt, 
hut it will supplcmenl it. It is the supplier of 
finanie in the Iasi resort ; where other sources 
of capital are available, it will nol step in. 

The IfC (an icv^olve its funds hy sellinf]^ its 
invcrstmcnls to privaL'' investors on salisfactoi) 
lernis. It has the ]>o*\ei lo raise additional funds 
by selling its own obligations in the market. By 
reason ol inveslinerils by the lF(j, jt'iivalc eritei- 
piisc will nol have any sptcial status under 
domestic laws and legulations. In malteis ol 
transfer of earnings and repayments ol piindpal 
on its investments, tire TFC will be in lire position 
of a jitivale investor atrd will b- sttbjed to lire 
dortreslic icgulations on foicigtr rxcliangi. 

I 

Government of Indin'.^ Coal Pobcji 

For some Imre past ibe (oal iiidrisli\ in 
lire juivale scdoi is not feeling hajrpv over its 
friltue p'l ()']>''< Is. Tile 1111110111 is 111 ibo air that 
the Covermnenl ol India is < o'it( mplaliiig lo 
nationalise the loal iiidusirv. lii llie last wtek 
of August ibis ytai, Mr. k. (.. Rrddd Munster 
for Prodiidioii, dis( (osed diiiiri'a question horn In 
Parliam-iil that tin Union (,overnment w<i-- roii'-i- 
d(’ring llie quislmn of 11 a'lo’ialisalion of i oal 
mines. The Coveinnteiil iiropo-o to laiiv out 
all ])ios|)erting and •"-lalrlishineiit of n'u tod 
mines as a public ('nlnpiisi Tin* pin ale t oili¬ 
er ies also ajipii'liend liiai lire di'velopin nl of tu w 
coal iniiu's vvill b< -o delinid a~ to lovri {\i 1 
.sinking of mns shali'- and tin result v ih Ic that 
the p'livote ^('doi will have veiv bl'lt < o(n foi 
ivpansion. 

Till t»o\ i>i imienl is lotisideiing lire piotei luie 
fir tanir'lli'i'i nncvjiloilt d IrMse-. held In 
(oal-miiK own Is and this wll f.nililalt rim\ pro'-- 
ppeliiia and mining bv llie Covernment. At 
present the Flati CoveiniiKiils aie owners of mines 
ill iht'ii respcilive legioiK and il ibi* toal innnog 
indietrv is nationalistd. the State (roveininents 
will have also sbajes in the nalion.alised indnstiy. 
The Union Gov eminent shall have lo take leases 
from the Si.uo (ioveimiK'nts fm evploitinv in w 
etiol mines. Foi iht' jirc'cnt. thendoie. ihen w'il 
1)0 paitial nationalisation of the ttial iiidn=tiv, 
and the private st<ioi in this field shall have to 
die a natural di'ath not being allowTd to exploit 
new mines, lire llnion Gov^ernment is also 


I oiisideiiiig lo revise the taiget ol produetitm in 
pi Rate as well as in the piihlie sertoi of toal 
mining indnstiy. 

In June last a conference was held helwcn 
the Planning Connnission and the i oal iuleresls 
and it was decided theie to permit the piivale 
sector lo expand its production hy 11 million 
Ions and the public sei'toi would raise its pio- 
duclion by 12 million tons—^ihe total increase 
envisaged w’as 2.3 inillion Ions. 'Ihe oveiait 
target for the industry was placed at bO inillio 
tons to be reached ))v March 1901. Now th 
Government is ecmsidoiing tedu'licni of the targi 
in the piivale sector to o miilion tons and iu- 
(leasing that o( the public se<ioi to 15 rnilhoi 
Ions. 

Under the Industrial Polii y Resolution 
]94o, the coal iiidustii was giaiitfd an immuriitv 
loi ten veais. 'I’liere are still ibiee veais to go 
lo complete the said [letiod of ten yeais, but 
meanwliiie the industry has been tin own into 
niituLainlv as lo its fuline. The piivat* owiiei' 
of coal ntine^ lie Juilher lonccnnecl. now that Ju 
1 omiieiisalion lus lieen leiideied a iion-jus'iiialiii 
issue. V\ illi the fiiluie doubtlul the piiva' 
'•ccloi will 111 sitale lo piovidi' the laij,e (apila' 
needed loi nu clianisatiou ol mining oju lalioa-. 
slowing and installation ol vaslit'ii's. 

'Ihe oul|)ul ol (oal in 1951 was 37 niilb > 
Inns, (if vvliub nie'ailni eif a1 coal adounld lui 
131)7 tmilion Ions. Ol the rn w laiael ol (i< 
iiiillion loll' lo be atlaiiuHl by 19<)0. th' shaie <>' 
i.ii'iilluigK al (oal is placed at 10.5 miilion toi 
1’i(' niKCilainly about the' future o| the (oai 
indiisliv has Iv'en Juilhej aggiavatid by the lil 
l< ('nl!i iij)oil ol till Eslimales (’omniiltee of tli' 
Pa’liaiiuiil on the working of the Ministry ol 
Pioduilion. The i('])orl was placed before llu 
lioi!-e of the I’t ople on 2791 S( ptc'inl)''r. U'^5 I 
the 0 |)inion of the Fsiiniatts Commit e«'. ilu 
nalionalisatioii of the i oal indii«tiy is e^scnli il 
in the long run in the interest of indusliiai 
d velopment of the (ountrv. Th-" Estirnjles Com 
niittee. however, feels that the Govemraeiit mac 
not have sufliciency of ledmical manpowi'i nl it' 
disposal just al the moment to take over all thi 
collieries al a lime and nationalisation wrll have to 
he spread ovei a minihet of years. In the meantime 
the private sector may he allowed a fresh lease ol 
life for a fixed j)('iiod lo run the Private cayllierit' 
on the following terms: ^ 

(a) That adequate capital is invested hv 
them with a vdew to stepping up production to 
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ihe limits laid down by Government for each 
colliery ; (b) that scientific methods arc eni- 

jjioyed in raising coal; (c) that as far as possible, 
iiieihaiiisation and safety measuies arc to be 
ialroduecd for quicker and bettor output ; and 
l(!) that labour conditions are inipjoved aceord- 
mj.' lo tlie standards laid down by tbe Go\erti- 
iiM lit in tins respect. 

The Estimates Committee obsejNcs that in 
t\pl(>iting natural resources the piivate own-r-. 
lie guided sometimes by sliort-sighled p‘di' if-, 

■ il quick relujiis ratlier than by toiiisideiatioii- 
I maximum ccoiiomu exploitation and pre- 
-• nation of national assets. It is well known 
lliJt for nioie than a cciituiy ihi* Indian i o.d 
mines ba\'' been subjc'ied to destiuclive exploita- 
i.oii by the o\ci'-gree(l\ piivate o\uieis with 
I'doss.d wastage of lower grade coal and liyi- 
I'loduclls. The Estimates Committee has 

nirlil'v suggested that to pievent ilestiiutisc e\- 
p'oit ilion, ^lie following ineasuics should be 
uilujited by iJie Go\ernmenl ; 

(i) Ail iii’w tollieiies should be S'ate- 
1 .Miid and managed undei the ullimali (onlmi 
"J the Coal (Commission, wlneli shoidd be -‘t U[i 
immediately ; (ii) the State, should, as lai a., 
piaetieable, lake ovei all private collieries which 
e,I.ully oi to a laige extent aie engaged in lais- 
mg melulluigii al or high grade coal; ainl dii) 
-Ivps should iie taken to \es! the Ce.al (^oimius- 
-mn with jioweis lo lake over all iho.-e (ollieii s, 
it present under private maiiagemcnl which do not 
1'How its dnee'iioiis and do not fniKtioii aeioid- 
ing lo the standards laid down by it, or v\hicli 
I nniot funetoin economically and salisfacloiily 
dll' lo any reason whatsoever. 

Hie Coal (hnnmissjon shoidd have pov\ei 
'o d( lermiiie whether the managnnenl id the 
' livale-owned collieries should he acquired by 
I'" Stale for a lini'led period oi indefinitely with 
a \iew lo imparting elBSeiency and economy in tlu- 
Hoiking of the colliery. The Commission may 
•d o decide whether in the eircum.slaiiei's of imlL- 
'idnal eases, the Stale should nationalise paili- 
' 'liai collieries and in that ease rompensation 
aii'ording to the general procedure and piinei[ile 
diall hive to be paid to (he private owner.-. 
The Fstimnte« Committee thinks that ihe eoiistitii 
''<‘11 ofv.'hi; CoaH' Commission is only a prelimi 
'•ny slop lo’ward.s nationali.salioii and towards 
'•igani.sing the coal industry on sound and effi- 
'ient basis. The Commi.ssion will lake steps for 
J aiding production and ensuring quicker dislri- 
2 


bution of coal at cheaper rales through inli educ¬ 
tion of new and up-to-date methods of coal rais¬ 
ing, and of belter laliour welfare measures. The 
Conuiiitlee suggests that the Commission should 
be constitiiled on the lines of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority so as to make it clothed with 
power of Government but possessed of flexibi¬ 
lity and initiative of a piivate enter¬ 
prise. In llii-’ conneelion, the Committee has 
leconunendid the obseivatlon of the Indian 
(xtalficlds (iommiltei', 19'W), which runs as 
follows ; ‘‘The managciial autonomy es|-.ential 
for Imsine-ss demands freedom from political 
(on-'idei ations and control. This does not imply 
that tlie Government or llio Legislature should 
exercise no control over fundamental policies. 
A determination as lO whether a particular eoal- 
field shall ]>e developed and iieeessaiv railway 
faeilitios airanged involves question of bioad 
policy aiul hence of economic phmning for the 
(JovernnienL and the Legislaliiie to deride. But 
.nice such .1 decision lus been taken, the opening 
up of the fii Id, etc., is a task lo wlihh (lolitical 
(oiisider.itioii ought I'l bi lonipIcU-lv nni dated. ’ 


The SJi.C. Report 

riidcv ill.- 'diciiii 111 icorgaiii'alum 
pl“l;l-l,l io- III- ( nlUllil— I'lll (iic Tu'il'ui 
I Ill-Ill Will III!'--' ' 'll hi Siltlc- .1- , lllC 

(Mstll'g 27 a'.-i llll'l iV ! 1 be d (Virilllly 

A'illi'li;--'!'! . tl .’''a-, 'll' lH"hi, .’^I'Miipui 


Mill llic Aluhimu'i, . 


Till' pM)'picli\e mill-, ilu-ir area and 
jHipiilalioii vin lie as follows : 

Area I’l pul.ition 

(Tn 'Ci-iiu'e'-t (ill niiih'm-) 


Alailras r,0.J70 30.0 

Ki'i ala 14,980 13 0 

Karnalakii 72,730 19.0 

llyilcabad 45,300 bl .d, 

Ancllini 04.950 2f).0 

Bombay 151,300 10.2 

N'idinbha 36,880 7.0 

Matlliya l^i.ide^li 171,^0 20.1 

Rajasiluin 132,300 10.0 

Punjab 58,140 17.2 

rttar Prad("-)i 113,410 03.2 

BMiar 06.520 38.5 

West, Bengal 34,509 20.5 

Assam 89,040 9 

Orissa 00,140 14.(. 

Jammu k Kashmir 92.780 4.4 
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Tebiutobies 

(Actual numbers) 


Delhi 

578 

1.744,072 

Manipur 

8.628 

577,635 

Andamans and 



Nieobars 

3,215 

30,971 


The States Reorganisation Commission 
was appointed on December 29. 1953 by u 
Government of India Resolution to examme 
“the whole question of the reorganisation ol 
the States of the Indian rnion olqedivcly and 
dispassionately so that the \^elfare of thi' 
people of each constituent unit, as well as ol 
the nation as a whole, is jiromoled.” 

The Commission consisted of Slin Saiynl 
Fazl Ali, Chairman, and Shri Hriday Natli 
Kunzru, Member of the Council ot States. an<i 
Shri K. M. Panikkar as Members. 

The existing structure of the Slater of (lie 
Indian Union, states the Report, “is partly the 
result of accident and the circumstances 
attending the growth of ilie Brilis]) jamer in 
India and partly a by-product of tlie historic 
process of the integration of former Indian 
States. The division of India diirinu, the 
British period into British juovinci's and Indian 
States was itself fortuitous and luid no basis 
in Indian history. The lormulion of jiroi'inces 
had been mainly governed by con^ideiations 
of administrative convenii'iice and ecmiuniy 
and by reasons of nulitaiv ^tIal^u^ and 
security. 

Factors Bearinc, on UiokuAm-.miun 

The Commission ol.soive Ih.at an es^diiial 
consideration is that no change should be made 
unless it is a distinct imi»rovement, in the 
existing position, and unless the .Mdvantages 
whVh result from it, in term- of the promotion 
of the **welfarc of the peojile rtf each consti¬ 
tuent unit, as well ns the nation as a whole,’’ 
the objectives set before the Commission by 
the Governmetd of India, are such as to 
compensate for the licavy burden on the 
administrative and financial resources of the 
country, wh’ch reorganisation of the existing 
units must entail. 

The Commission consider that in the 
interests of national unity the administrative 
and political structure of the country should be 
j?ased on the primacy of the nation. The 
administrative set-up in strategic areas should 
be detfnnined primarily by considerations of 
national security. When border areas are not 
under th® direct control of the Centre it would 


be .safer to have large and resourceful units. 

The Comm’Bsion state it is neither possibl( 
nor ilesirable to reorganise States on the basis 
of a single test of either language or culture 
A balanced approach to (he iiroblem is clearly 
necessary, mid such a balanced apiiroach wouhl 
aj>])ear to be— 

(f) to recognise linguistic homogeneity a- 
an important factor conducive •') 
administrative convenience and cfli- 
eieney. but not to consider it as an 
exclu.sive and binding jirincipit 
over-riding all o+la-r consideration 
admini.strative, financial nr )H)litical, 
(ii) to ensure that communicational 

educational and cuHural nccfls of (h. 
different laiigtiace groups, wlictln i 
resident in jircdominantlv imilimma' 
or corapositf' admini-tralivc unit- 
ar(> adefinatrlv 

(m) where satisf-ictoiv condiiioii'- c\i ' 
and Hie h;d:inc<' of ('I'oncni'c nnlitic'i’ 
and administrative considcrafion- 
favour ci'mposite Rtates. to eontiinn 
th('m with tfte neecs-ary v.att giyiTvi- 
to ensure that ad sections oniov 
equal rights and onportunities- 
ffe) to repudiate i^he “liomi' land” con- 

eeot wliieh ri'-aafts otk' of (lie funda¬ 
mental pritieinlos of the Tndian 
Constitution namidv. cpual opyinr- 
tiinitii's and eonal rights for al' 
citiz^'es throiiLdioiit the length and 
breadth of the TTnion; 
le) to reiert (he theory of “one language 

oni' State.” wh’cli is neither instifiia! 
on grounds of linaiiistie homnereneitv 
heeause theri' can lie more than oia 
Stele speaking the same langnngi 
without offending tbi' lingnistii 
principle. nor prartVable sinci 
different languatre groups, including 
the vast Hindi-speaking population 
of th(' Indian Union, cannot always 
be consolidated to form distinct 
linguistic units; and 

(mI finally, to the extent that the realisa¬ 

tion of unilingnism at State level 
would tend to breed part^ular’si 
feeling, to eounter-balanve tliat feel¬ 
ing by positive measures calculated 
to give a deeper content to Indian 
nationalism. 
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Financial viability has an important 
bearing on reorganisation proposals, but it has 

10 lit' considered along with other relevant 
jactors. The units should, as far as possible, 
be self-supporting. They should be so consti¬ 
tuted that tlicy have an incentive U) raise ;ind 
are able to raise, on their own initijitive, at 
k:is|, a part of tlie re.sources needed for their 
ill \ ('lopincnt. 

The States cannot he so reorgtinised as to 
(onform to eeonoin'c regions. Nor can the 
luirxiplc of econoTnic self-sufficiency within ttn 
Klniinisfrative unit be regarded as ji clear 
'iitcr'on. Consislentlv with thi'se princiyilt's, 
liowcver it would b(' dedr.abh' to avoid a-- l;ir 
fi' popsibh' W'ide disparities in resources 
'■vccii (he various States. 

Tlie uu’ts sJiould be larvc enough to cTi'Urc 
>'1' lini'-trtttive efficii'iicy and the co-ordination 

11 (C.nnrnic divelopMcnt and wclftire actixitics 

The wishes of the iieople sl,oidd be 
'i.'irdcd a" an important factor bearing on 
oorjanNalion. but Ihev have to be considtnd 
ddti" witli other rehwant factor-^. 

Tht' idct.'t of 1h( cri.lin'i sifnotion cor 
I'lori important than the prerionu hi.'^loriral 
^("'laiions of dit^irrnt aria^. T'liihii’ inipor- 
oii ininuit he atfa hed, then fan. to In'i^torieal 
I'lilCVtf,. 

th'ooraphical cnnli"uily of the niri- is 
annoitant from the tioinl of view' rif adininis- 
*':iiix’e convenience. Other geofraplneal factors 
''m to b(' regarded as seeondarv. 

Pa’ittrn cir Component Units 

The present classificat’on of States into 
tliiee categories known as Part A, Part B an<l 
fcrl C States was adopt'd essential'v as n 
h'lU'-itional evpeilient, and w'aa not intended 
to be a permanent fi'ature of the constitutional 
si'nctnre of this country. The Conmii s'lon. 
Inerefore, recommends that the I'x'sting 
'"'isiipitional disparity between the different 
oir.vtitueni units of the Indian Union should 
'li apnoar as a necessarv eonset|uenee of re- 
"misation. 

Port B State.s can be epuated to Part A 
'b's by omhting Article 371 of the C^onisti- 
’ih'on The institution of the Rajpramukh 
'• oidil also be abolished. as targe sections of 
ni‘ lie epiryon v.ew with disfaxmiir its eonti- 
j^'”'"iee, on the'ground that it ill accords with 
die essentially democratic framework of the 
'^eiiritry. 

As regards Part C States, there is a general 


concensus of opinion that the existing set-up 
of these States is unsatisfactory. These small 
units will continue to be economically un- 
halaiieed, financially weak and adm nistra- 
livcdy and politically unstable. Taking all the 
factors into consideration, the conclusion 
reached by tlie Connnission is tliat there is no 
adeipiatc recompense for all the financial, 
a(lmini''tiative and constitutional difficulties 
vtliieh the pre-ent structure of these States 
]tnH‘nts, and lluil, w th the cxeejition of two, 
to he centrally admini tered, the merger of the 
xxisting Part C" Sta*C'^ with the adjoinin'' States 
Is (he o7dy solul'on of their proh'ems. 

In rcsjiect of Himachal Pradesh, Kutcli 
and Tr piira the Commission ncninmciul that 
flic Cenfial (lovcrnment should re'ain supor- 
Msory power for a ‘'pecifu'd jierind to maintain 
their pnseiit jiace of develojiment. Sucii of 
the L\i'-tiiig Pait C Sbdes as cannot be merged 
in tlie adjoining areas for ‘•(■(Ui’uy and other 
iinpeiatne coir idtralions 'houhl in a Iminis- 
tcied bv lh(' Ccnlic as leriitorics. 

The (ompoueiit units of Ind an Ciiion will 
il ir ( oiisisf of— 

In) ‘States’’ loraiiii” ]>niu.iiy kdeiatuig 
units of the Indian Union, and 

ihi “Tei 1 itoi u s’’ ■'xliidi aiH ■ entrally- 
adiiiin stored. 

TbhKiTonmsi 

The units o, ntcas which have not been 
fleah with so i o- will be diiedly administered 
l)v tin t’eirre and will be known as territories. 

1. I)i'hi . Tl Ui'lhi is to (oiilnuie to be 
the seat of the Central Covc'rmiK'nl, i( must 
a'oj'l a model xdiich i-i sound in principle and 
ailmimstrativelv woikable in practice. The 
])eoi)l{> hi'kiiig iig to centrally-administered 
territorus in India are more advantageously 
phiccd than those of cenfrally-adininisteied 
areas in otlu'r important federal countries, in 
that full represi'iiiation in the T^n'on Parlia¬ 
ment ha- been provided tor under the huliaii 
Constitution. 

2. Mafi pur : Manijiur should be a 
centrally-!idi liuistered territory for the time 
beng. Tlie ultimate merger of thi.' State in 
Assam should be kejit in view. 

3. Andaman and Xicohar Idandn : The 
nfoius quo in the \udarnan and Nicobar 
Islands should continue. 

The arrangement & in regard to areas which 
have been or may be brought under Central 
administration in future, either before or after 
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becoming de jure part of the territory of India, 
must be flexible, until the position is finally 
clarified. 

Safeguabiks 

Coi),stitutjou:il recognition should be given 
to the rigl]t of linguistic minorities to have 
instruction in their mother-tongues at the 
primary school stage subject to a sufficient 
numbc]- of students being available. The 
Oentral riovernment should acquire power to 
enforce this right on the lines of the jrrovisions 
contained in Ariiclc 347 of the Constitution. 

The Covernment of India should adopt, in 
consultation flith the State (Jovernnicnts, a 
clear code to govern the use of different 
languages at different levels of State adminis¬ 
trations and take slops, under Article 347, to 
onsun' that (his code is followed. 

The domicile tests in force in certain 
State.', operate to the disadvantage of minority 
groups. The Covernment of India should, 
(liereforo, undorlake legislation under Article 
16(3) of the Constitution in order to simplify 
and liberalise (lie requirements as to residence. 

In exaniinat'ons regulating entry into the 
nublic servreaN of the States, a candidate 
rhould have the option to elect as the medium, 
apart from the main language of the State, the 
Union language namely, Englisli or Hindi, or 
(he lancnaiK' of a minority constituting about 
fifteen to (ueuty per cent or more of the 
population to the State. 

5 >. /?. C. Rmort and Mahar'istrn 

The S.R.C. reconiniendalions have caused 
wide r('pin'euf'‘'ions, of which the most forceful 
were those in T)omha\. We ap{>end below a 
’’cport of a meeting cddre'"ed hv Shii Shank'll’ 
Rao Deo : 

“Adfiressing a puhlie meeting at Shivaji Park 
on the evening of 2.3rd October, Mr. Deo warned 
Maliarashlrirns agairi'-t any acts of violence or 
slogan-sbouling lo aebieve ibeir goal. 

“Their deiniuid. be .staled, was just and right 
and Maharashtrian-^ would not try to snaleh atiy- 
ihing from otheis. They would take it only after 
(onvineing their o]>ponenls of the rightness of 
their demand. 

“Mr. Deo assured Maharashtrians that he 
woirld h'ave rro stone untitrn'’d lo achieve a sepa¬ 
rate linguistic State, 

“The Congress High Command had accepted 
the justness of the Maharashtrian demand for the 
City of Bombay, hut, because of certain difficulties, 
it could not be joined to Maharashtra. 


“On the question of Bombay City there could 
no: he any compromise. 

“When the Maharashtrian deputation met Mr. 
^chru and other Congress leaders in New Delhi, 
il tried to convince ihcm that there was no need 
frrr minorities to fear as their rights were safe 
guarded in the Constitution and by a special 
'liiipler of the SRC report itself. 

“He referred to a remark in the report aliou' 
Maharashtra that there was “fear and misgiving" 
ainojrg the city’s minorities if Bombay was made 
I lie capital of a united Maharashtra State. 

“He said, it was a grave injustice and a di- 
Imiiour to Maharashtrians.” 

The ‘^Slow-down” Policy 

The ludu.strial TiibuTial tliat sat over tin 
adjudication on the slow-down and strike ii 
(lio Indian Iron and Steel gave h;- award in 
tl'.e fir.st wa'ck of October. We rejiroduce pa>' 
of the report below as it is a cleai indiclmci 
of “slow-down” methods in industry : 

“Tlie fifth Industrial Tribunal adjudicalira: 
on the slow-down in the hoi mills (sheet, mil' 
section) of the Indian Iron and Steel Co.. Ltd 
Burnpur, in 19.33 has given its award in favour of 
tlie managr'menfc in all the four issues referud 
to the tribunal. 

“As a result of the go-slow, there had ho'-n 
n loss of approximately 100.000 tons of finish -i 
and semifinished steel to (he conntiy from ■' '' 
mill, which had been declared a puhlie ntili'\ 
■oneern since 1951. 

“The tribunal said : ‘A slow-down can never 
he justified under any eoneeivahle circiimstanees 
It is a miseondiiet. as it interferes with and pushes 
down production. It is an insidioirs prore'-- 
wffiich not only does hamper production but al-> 
acts unfairly to the om])Iovcr, The workers ! 
pav, and so they are duly hound to give prodiu 
lion. Bnt If they do not give that amount "f 
prodnetinn which they are normally expected t" 
give hut move slowly and sit idle, then th*' 
should not earn wages. To earn wa,ges and no' 
to give production can never he justified.” 

Nrhrids Speech at Peramhvr 

We append below jiart of Pandit Nehni 
speech at. the opening of the Coach Factory 
Perambnr, as it clearly shows Itiis atAitwde to¬ 
wards ha^ic industries : 

“In the speech, explaining Oandhiji’s idi'a’s 
further, Mr. Nehru said the Mahatipa would, have 
been glad about the opening of this factory. 
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“Like all other factories it did not come in 
tli(‘ way of development of village industries and 
generally raising the standard of the rural and 
iirltan population. Some people took a rather 
nairow, lopsided view of Gandhiii's ideals, with- 
(iut understanding all tlie aspects of their many- 
hided cliararter. 

-Manj, he thought, laid emphasis on the 
pliiionophy for w'hich the Mahatmaji stood, wilh- 
,;iil understanding the spirit underlying it. For 
til.' functioning of a gieat ino\cinent in India, and 
, 1 . the leader of the great stiiiggle against a 
I i.glity Empire, he laid stress on \illage industries, 
liniously enough, those who were sceptical of 
l.uu tin'll, now stood for de\<‘lopnienl of village 
industries. 

“‘But today,’ said Mr. N-liru. ‘we stand on 
till' tlneshold of an atomic era. Atomic eneig\ 
is an enormous new source of ])owei at out dis- 
j. >sal and )ou cannot ignore it. Even if iguore 
it, othnis will not ignore it hut will usp it to 
tlu'ir ad\antage. 'Iheri'foie, wc' ha\e to use this 
source of power when the time eomc's. At the 
s.nne lime, cverytliing has ultimali'ly to be judged 
ill terms of human welfare--in terms of the wel- 
faie ol the niillions of our country.’ 

“Therefore, he said, it was fi ling that this 
d;t\ should be cbo.scn for tbe factorv's opening. 

“Ibis Inlc'gral Coach Eaetoiy, he said, was 
a sMiibol of some ibiiig liiggei -some bigger inle- 
;iilion—that was taking place. In th' faitoiy 
tin \ weie making intc'gral coaches by a jiro.'css 
(if welding. '.Sonn' ol us are also ('iigitieeis— 
hiii'Mii engineers—li\ing our utmost to weld and 
iiuegia'e the nation. 

“‘W’p, as a nation, suffer from some kind of 
''J'lit personality. We talk in terms of high 
ide.ds and act in a com])lclcly opposite way. No 
"lie in the world talks of higher ideals than wc do, 
hut onr dec'ds do not wholl) conform to our talk.’ 

‘■fie said there w'ere powerful fences —force's 
ticirking for integration and consolidation—^whilc 
Cillers were working for disintegration and dis- 
• iiption. ‘There was bound to be a conflicl bo¬ 
le een such forces more especially at lire time of 
liaiisitjon. 

“The new integral-type of coach is a light- 
""ight all-welded steel coach. The factory, inili- 
.ilecl hy the late Mr. N. Gopalaswaniy Iyengar, 
thiee years ago, is designed to meet the country s 
‘ficrensing m^cc^s in respect of passenger coaches, 
"^lile the Chittaranjan Factory takes care of the 

locomotives. 


“The Rs. 7.35-crore factory will assemble 20 
coaches in tlie first year, this figure rising to 350 
coaches under a phased prograimnc. The factory 
will provide employment to over 4,000 workers 
ultimately.” 

Nehru at Indian Industries Fair 

Pandit Nehru spoke much in the same 
vein as at Perambur, at the Indian Industries 
Fair as the lollowmg rc'jiort indicates: 

“New Dcllii, October 29: Mr. Nehru, who 
visited the Indian Industries Fair for ovc'r two 
hours m the morning, later loimally opened it 
aiiil said: ‘It is truly an iiilcrnutional exhibi- 
i ion. ’ 

“Credit for giving it this character 
deservedly wmit to tlie foreign countries winch 
bad so eagerly^ participated m it. It was due 
(o them, said tlie Prime Alimster, that tbe 
exhibition bad Iiccome '•o nriU''Ual, not only for 
India hut for the whole of Asia. 

“ft contained pavilions from diverse coun- 
tr’es including ‘tlioso which were not con.sidered 
friendly by some others.’ The exhibition, 
theroforo. had boeorao an experiment in co- 
ex sii'iice added Mr. Nehru. 

“India, lie said, was al.so ehanging in the 
raj.i'Hy changing world. Anybody returning to 
India alter (wo or three yetirs could easily 
iio(n,‘ iIk' (lil'ferenee. 

“'rile new techmi al changes, he pa’d, were 
promising tlie world an age of abundance for 
c'lery individual. Yet, at tlu' presi'iit moment, 
some countries not only^ lived in .scarcity hut 
ill extienie poverty. The fact remained that in 
thooiy, tlic truth of whieh could be demons¬ 
trated, tluTe was no justification for contiiming 
povi'rty. 

“So far as India was concerned, it stood 
on die threshold of industrial revolution or a 
big-scalc' cliange, and it w’as lime, he added, it 
did so. It coiilcl not be forgotten, however, that 
when India did cro'jjs the tlirc'shold oX iiidus- 
trial'zalioii, other oountric'S w’ould think in 
terms of atomic power. Thii.s, if India look ten 
.steps tnw'aids her goal, other countries would 
he able to move much faster. It Wcus, therefore, 
necossary' diat the tempo of {irogrcss should be 
increased if India was to overtake the more 
advanced countrieg. 

“Mr. Nehru said he was a firm believer in* 
the utility of machines. lie w'anted them to be 
bigger and better. The only question waa how 
far the machine could be controlled or was it 
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likely to be allowed to dominate man or his 
mind. 

‘‘It was clear that India could not run away 
from the machine. It solved many problems 
of the day. Therefore, India must have 
machines, the purpose being advancement of 
the lot of man. If India had to have machines 
it must have the latest and best mach nes. 

“Tiiough the machine was inevitable, ‘it 
cannot be allowed to run away with you.' It 
was necessary to utilize it with untler.slanding, 
tolerance and compassion. 

“While in other countries there wa." con¬ 
flict between ideals and objcctive.s, India had 
yet to satisfy (he primary needs of her people 
and tlie secondary needs of some of them.” 

Prohibition 

We apiicud below the news-item giving a 
summary of recommendations of the Prohibi¬ 
tion Enquiiy Committee. 

Wc have italicized the second paragraph 
of this news-item in order to lay emphasis on 
the extremely doubtful procedure of enquiry 
adopted by the Committee. 

Let us state to silart with that the policy 
of this journal is, and always has been pro- 
prohibit'on. Wc have no use for alcohol as a 
beverage ourselves nor do wc like the use of 
it by others. 

But that docs not alter the fact that the 
Committee’s assertion that there is strong 
support for nationwide jirohibition in every 
State, is just a figment of fancy. How do they 
know it without making a nationwide enquiry 
at all? It is a total untruth to say that anything 
like that has been made. Wc do not like ihc 
gilding of truth, or its assumption by fanciful 
fanatics, and that is the long and short of it. 

“New Delhi, October 25; ‘We recommend 
that the target date for com])leling nationwhle 
prohibition should be April 1, 1958,’ says the 
Prohibition Inquiry Committee appointed by 
the Planning Commission in its reiKirt, issued 
today. 

"The committee points out that there w 
strong support for such a nationwide prohibi¬ 
tion policy in every State it visited and also 
a demand to put that policy into effect as early 
,as possible. 

“‘We arc of the opinion that to focus the 
attention of all States to this end and to 
JDobilize popular sympathy in favour of prohi¬ 


bition, it is necessary to fix a definite target 
date to bring into effect comiiletc prohibitidii 
throughout the country,’ the committee adds. 

“On the experience of prohibition in States 
like Bombay and Madras, the committee sajs 
that ‘prohibition is not only a sound policy but 
also a practical proposition. The aim should 
be to promote nationwide prohibition and to 
achieve better and more lasting results throicj'i 
effective implementation.’ 

“In recommending the target date—Apio 
>1, 1958—for nationwide prohibition, the cun 
mittec explains (hat it has taken into con 
deration both the urgency of the Mluation m 1 
the practical difficulties which have to be ovo 
come by (he State CovtrImlell(^ conc(-j-iied.” 

“Now Delhi, Detober 24: In n di'-'-i'Uti, , 
minute to (he Prohibition iiuiuiia ('onumtln 
Report, Mr. Kodanda Rao say' that (hei* i' 
something wrong with ortliodox p’-ohilaiiun 
when several Governments stimulate con'iimp- 
tion for the sake of public revenue and ]irotj', 
the Congress High Command and the Govciu 
ment of India advise the Slate Government' o 
‘go slow’ with prohibition and the police 
not keen in enforc'ng prohibition and i'r 
magistrates unenthusiast ic about deterrciiT 
sentences. 

“He regrets that the Prohibition Inqu’i. 
Committee should have been asked to tcm' 
only the administration and not the po't ' 
concerning prohibition. He suggests that iii( 
jiolicy of prohibition should be reviewed b> a 
high-powered commission representing a'i 
shades of opinion, similar to the .Amcrii.ia 
Wickersha'm Commission. 

“He disagrees with the majiirity rep m 
wlrch stigmatizes consumption of liquor a- 
‘moral turpitude, a vice, a sin.’ 

‘“Excessive consumption offends the mui.i! 
conscience of the world but not model ate cl i- 
sumption,’ he adds. 

“He refers to the example of prog>-e^^nc 
nations which treat moderate consunaplion ot 
liquor as ha'nnle.ss, normal and even an honour¬ 
able soc'al custom. 

“Mr. Rao adds: ‘If their groat and ens'- 
able progress in a variety of directions vas 
compatible with such consumption; if foreigiuv^ 
and Indians may consume I’quor in forciua 
countries ahd foreigners may’ do sq in la'*'*'' 
and only Indians in India may riot; if bouh' 
communities do not feel any moral comptmc- 
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tion in consuming liquor; if some of the most 
rt'jppcted Indians, official and non-official, take 
liquor without moral qualms; if liquor is used 
l(ir sacramental purposes among certain reli- 
gioiis, the moral clevat'on claimed for prohibi¬ 
tion is somewhat weakened.’ 

"In its very nature, he says, the appraisal 
oi prohibition policy lends itself more to sub- 
jc<t]\c pre-conception than to object've con¬ 
clusions. In the circumstances, he adds, it 
i\(Uld be iiresunqituous to dogmatize. 

"lie also reveals that instead of askinj:; 
other Stales to follow their exanqde. both 
rcunbay and IMadras had, in tael, scniK-uhat 
i'lK'd them off although the adviie was 
u ed ‘will a a i'-w to itirllu'ring; [irohibititon.’ 

“l\Ir. Xiao aSo regiets that the (Vminiittee 
h'ld Ignored the advice of Hoinbay and Madras 
he two States whose expiTience was na>st 
A diiable in considering exten.'ion of inohibition 
1e O'luT Sfa'( 

Goa 

The question of tloa is still in a liciuid 
I’erocious sentence^ are being imjiosed 
nil .-.atiKiqrah .i. Indian and CoaiU'se, by the 
d'ceneiate Portugiu'se colon'al government 

Indeeil, nothing better could be expected 
‘mill a nation whose entin* colonial record is 
01 undiluted bru e passion-, black treachery 
'■iiid arrant cowardice ii' the face of a superior 
force. 

The Hindu in an editorial on the 30th 
of October gives the present position as is 
-ncii infra: 

“As cail> as May of last year om riiiiic 
^)Illist{r made it clear in Parliament that the 
I’lnlngucsc claim for mililaiy aid, fioin the 
si-iialorics to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
s.ilion, for retaining her colonial possessions in 
Asia cannot affect our claim for the re union of 
t'oa with free India. Mr. Nehru proclaimed 
( ilcgorically that ‘to us it is quite clear that those 
dlianecs do not concern any foreign estahlish- 
locnl in Jndia.’ Since then France has volun- 
taiily surrendered her sovereignty over her 
seiilrnicnts in this country without calling ou 
nil) NATO Power to come to her aid for rcsi l- 
iii.g the just claims of the people of the scUle- 
iiiciits. But Portugal continues to be aclamai t 
and there is rcaison to believe that she may he 
hanking on outside help. For, in April of thi-. 
)car, Mr. Nehru reverted to the subject at the 
Afro-Asian Conferenence during the debate on 


colonialism in Asia. He commented on the 
extraordinary stand taken by some members of 
NATO. Following Portugal's reejuest to them to 
tell us, ‘You should do this and that’, India 
was gelling letters from some of the so-called 
Big Powers along those lines. He did not men¬ 
tion which Powers wrote but it must be rneu- 
lioned that the United Stale,- has nexer given 
eounleiiance to the Portuguese stand on Goa. If 
anything, her leaders have openly and more than 
once conic out against colonialism under any 
guise. Wc have already noted the Canadian 
Prime Minister's declaration that NATO could 
not be invoked by Poitugal for this purpose. Mr. 
Nchiu has obsened that it does not matter who 
these Powers are, hut it is gross impertinence 
and the new Republic of India has told them 
that it is gross impertinence.” 

Macao and Goa 

Tlic Poiluguese colony of Macao, on the 
mainland of (.ihina, has been the worst plague- 
spot ill Asia, for centuries. It is a liugc conglo¬ 
meration of brotht'Is, gambling dens and resorts 
of inti'rnational drug and opium smugglers. 
The Chinese have dtelarod tlie r policy re¬ 
garding Macao, as tlie ioUowing news-item 
indicates. 

It is to be noted that subsequent rejiorts 
indicate tliat this note of di.spleasure waa 
enough to force the panic-stricken Portuguese 
to abandon the "celebrations”: 

"Hongkong, October 25: Peking Radio 
said today that China had the right to demand 
the return of the Portuguese colony of Macao 
which adjoins the Chine.-e mainland. 

"The broadcast in Engluh was described 
a- ‘a late message.’ It said: ‘Alaeao is Chinese 
territory tind the Chinese people have a right 
to demand the return of their territory from 
the hands of the Portuguese colonialists.’ 

"The radio broadcast a report wdiich. it 
sa'd, had been received from Canton saying 
that the Poraiguesc aiithoiities wrerc compelled 
last week to aimounee cancellation of their 
plans for the celebration of the 400th anniver¬ 
sary of the oiiening of Macao as a port. 

“Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime 
IMin'.ster, declared his supjiort for India's stand 
over Goa and asked for the prevention of 
extensive celebrations planned in IMacao of^ 
the 400lh anniversary of the founding of this 
tiny colony on the Cliincse mainland, according 
to authoritative eources here today. * 
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“Mr. Chou, according to the soxirces, told 
Mr. O’Neill, British Charge d'Ajffaires in 
Peking and Sir Alexander Grantham, Gover¬ 
nor of Hongkong, at a luncheon in the Chinese 
capital early this month tliat the people of 
Ch'na and the Chinese in Iwth Macao and 
Hongkong would be ‘very displeased’ with the 
celebrations. 

“The sources said that Mr. O’Neill had 
rcportwl this to the British Foreign Office which 
in turn had sent a report to the Portugue.se 
Government through the British Ambassador in 
1 jisbon. ” 

Buraimi Oasis 

The Persian Gulf is the key to the vast 
British (and allied) petroleum concessions in 
Tran, Bahrein and the neighbouring territories. 
There has been a long-standing dispute, be¬ 
tween Saudi Arabia and the potentates of the 
oil areas of the Gulf, regardmg the demarca¬ 
tion of frontiers. Recently there has been a 
resort to arms as the following news-item indi¬ 
cates. Fiarhting has broken out after the 
occupation: 

“London, Oct. 26.—^Troops of the Sultan of 
Muscat and of the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, Arab 
rulers of Persian Gulf States in treaty relations 
with Britain, today occupied the disputed Buraimi 
Oasis which has been claimed bv Saudi Arabia, 
Sir Anthony Eden, the British Prime Minister 
told the TTouse of Commons today. 

“Sir Anthony said that the troops had 
occupied the oasis up to a line proposed by 
Britain in 1935 but further modified in favour 
of Saudi Arabia in 1937. 

“The Prime Minister told Parliament tliat 
the decision to move in troopp had been taken 
because of the breakdown of the recent arbitra¬ 
tion proceedings in Geneva on the status of the 
oasis. 

“Announcing the breakdown of proceedings 
before the tribunal Sir Anthony said the actions 
of the Saudi Arabian authorities in the disputed 
ai'ca and during the arbitration ‘amount to a re¬ 
pudiation of the arbitration agreement and have 
made a continuation of the arbitration impos¬ 
sible.’ 

“He said the Saudi Arabian Government was 
being informed of the decision to reoccupy the 
•oasis up the modified 193.5 frontier line. 

“I hope in time the Saudi Arabian Govern¬ 
ment vdll accept the solution we have had to dec¬ 
lare, he concluded.” 


South Viet Nam 

In Indo-China the last traces of French 
colonialism has been eliminated apparently as 
the news-item below would indicate. The 
French puppet Bao-Dai has lost his last throw. 

“Saigon, Oct. 26.—Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem, the 
Prime Minister, today proclaimed South Viet Naru 
to be a republic. The proclamation follows 
last Sunday’s nationwide referendum in which a 
large majority of the voters chose Mr. Diein to re¬ 
place Bao Dai as Head of State. 

“The I’rcraier read the proclamation to rn'>Tt 
than 30,(X)0 peojrle from the balct)ny of his offici .1 
residence. 

“It followed a Cabinet meeting wbicb di- 
cussed the referendum results. 

“The day has been declared a pirhlic holul.i> 
in celebration of the event. 

“Mr. Diem told the crowd outiidc his resi¬ 
dence : Tn the darkest hours of our hi-itory om 
people ha\e always joined together, and now in a 
nroment of supreme unity we have broken the 
bands of iron and fibre wdiich encircled us, takiny 
ihe path of independence and liberty. 

“We shall see a unified, free and jrrospciou 
Viet Nam emerge triumphantly. 

“Thailand and Japan today recognized Mi 
Diem as Head of Slate.’ 

French North Africa 

French colonialism is still trying to retam 
its hold on North Africa, now by an attcmjit 
at compromise. The French coluut, still want 
forcible suppression of the demand for liberty, 
and on the other side arc the implacable foe-, 
of colonialism in the shape of the children oi 
the soil. Prime Minister Faure is now taking 
desperate chances in mediation. The reaction, 
as indicated in the news below, is still un¬ 
favourable: 

“Casablanca, Oct. 18.—A fresh upsurge of 
terrorism in French North Africa has taken a toll 
of 21 lives during the past 24 hours. 

“In a new series of attacks and rioting in 
the principal cities of Morocco, eight'' Mokx 
cans had boen killed by tonight and a nunil n 
of Moroccans and Europeans injured. 

“Algerian rebels claimed 13 victims, seven 
of them Europeans, when a band of 100 a'tacked 
a packed bus on the Bonc-Berbillon road ycstc- 
day. 

“Marakesh, Morocco's third* largest cit.- 
has been the scene of the worst disorders in ti c 

protectorate. 
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“For ihe fifth day running bands of youths 
loamed the streets of the Arab quarter, se'ting 
the torch to shops and knocking down telephone 
poles. Saboteurs cut the telephone cable be¬ 
tween Morocco and Algeria tonight. 

“The demonstrations are in protest against 
the composition of the Moroccan Throne Coun- 
ril to replace Sultan Ben Arafa.” 

Apartheid 

Tlie U.X. CJommission has given a uiiid 
icp-irl on lli(‘ aptiiiheid jiohcy of the degenei'ale 
tiiU'-dilin'ijui-, of “Africans” Soutli Africa. \Vc 
appaid the news-item heU w, for all its wortlr. 

“New ^ oik, Oct. 12. -The general line-, of 
N)iith AlriiaV jiolic) of apaitheid had not (h.mged 
(luring the ]>n'l >ear, the Ij.N. commission of 
inquiiy into the racial situation in S 'uth 
.Aftiia said in a 15,00(t-word n'porl presented 
today to the current session of the General 
.\.ssenibly. 

“During, the year, a scries of legislative 
measures weie enacted which were consistent 
iieillier with the obligations assumed by the 
1 nion of South Afina under the Charter nor 
willi certain pio\isions of the univeisal declara- 
loii of luinian rigbla, the commission said. 

“At the same time, the commission said 
that the programme of apartheid had duiing the 
iMst year been piotecdiiig extremely siowdv, 
'diiliously and laiefiilly. ‘At the rate at wdiich 
the Goiernment is promoting each day a fuller 
iiieasnre of apartheid, it may well take many 
ttais before the theories of the new apartheid 
1 car even a modest resemblance to actual fact. 
Bv then, the succession of generations, white and 
black, will have changed the course of events. 

“The South African Government is the only 
Government in the world which believes that it 
can carry out such a fabulous experiment succe8.s 
fully,’ the report said in another reference to 
ajiartheid. 

“The members of the eomission arc I)i. Ilei- 
man Saifta Cruz, of Chile (ehainnan); Mr. Dantes 
B* lit garde, of Haiti; and Mr. Lagici, of France.' 
J’ahifitan and Afc/Jianistan 

The ■uneasy truce in tlie Pak-Afghan d .s- 
j'ules lias again been broken np, over the is-iie 
o' Pakhtoonisfan. Tlie news report given below 
mimarises tbe situation: 

“Karachi,* Get. 18.—^The Pakistani Guvein- 
nient this evening announced its decision to wilh- 
draw itt Ambassador in Kabul, Col. A. S. 6. Shah 


following Afghanistan’s decision to recall her 
Minister from Karachi. 

“Government sources said that Col. A. S. B. 
Shah would soon return to Karachi. The immediate 
cause for the recall of the Afghan Minister was 
the refusal by Pakistan to discuss the formalion 
of a One-Unit West Pakistan Province. 

"Afghanistan i.-* opposed to the integration of 
Pakisnui's tribal areas and parts of the former 
North-VFest Fiorilier Piovinee inhabited by 
Pakhtoons in West Pakistan Province without 
ascertaining the wishes of Pakhtoons. 

“A Pakistani Govermnenl spokesman said 
lli.it although the eouiitry had decided to recall its 
\ml)assudor at Kabul, Pakistan would, ‘as in the 
jiasi, always be rc^ady to discuss and amicably 
settle with the Afghan Government all matters of 
eomniou interest.’ 

“Bui he wished to make it clear that Pakistan 
lould in no circumstances di.scuss with Afghanistan 
inteinal matters lik'^ the merging of West Pakistan 
Provinces and Slates into a single unit. 

“The Afghan National Asisembly. meeting at 
Kabul yesteiday, approved the Government’s 
Iioliey on the issue of ‘Paklitoonistaii.’ 

“Repoiting this, a Kabul Radio broadcast 
last evening said that the Afghan Prime Minister, 
Sardar Daiul Khan, e\[)laine(l m detail to the 
Assembly the Govcrnmeiii’s stand concerning a 
In'indand for T'athans le^'iding in what now con- 
slitu'cs Pakistan’s tribal areas and parts of the 
former Noitli-Wesl Fronliei Province. 

“Th» Assembly, the bioadcast said, offered 
its full co-operation in whatever steps the Govern* 
ment takes to vindicate its stand.” 

Result of Saar Referendum 

There was a referendum in the highly 
indU'trialised area of the Saar, on the Franco- 
Oerman border. The choice before the people 
of the Stiiir was between international control 
in the guise of ;i Europanised Saar, tind merge 
with Westc'm Germany. They decided over- 
wlieliiiingly m favour of merger. The retietions 
of tluit decision are given in the news below: 

“Tli(‘ German P'edi'ial Clianccllor, Dr. 
Adenauer, declared his ‘firm conviction that 
the outcome of the refoirndum .should not, and 
will not, prejudice th<' good relations between 
our two countries,' and added: ‘Knowing that 
both governments sought a settlement in the 
spirit of European solidarity and have iloyally 
observed their obligations, I am certain that 
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in the future, too, they will go the way of 
harmony and friendship.’ 

“The French Prime Minister, M. Faure, 
replied : 'Like you, 1 am convinced that the 
results of the Saar referendum cannot divert 
our two governments from the path they have 
taken. The new diiTiculties in our w'ay . . . 
will not weaken our common will to serve the 
cause of Europe and of understanding between 
our two peoples.’ 

“Tile steps now to be taken about the Saar, 
London observers point out, are a subject for 
joint discussion between the French and 
German Governments. The Saar agreement of 
last October was at once a consolidat'on and 
a symbol of Franco-German rapproach tnent. 
The manner in which the two governments arc 
approaching the new problem raised by the 
referendum ro'-ult is regarded as of good 
auguiy. ” 

J Egypt and Israel 

The mounting ten.sion between Ecypt and 
Israel—indeed between Israel and all the Arab 
world—'has reached the breaking point cinise- 
quent on Egyptdecision to purchase arms, 
which they could not get from the U.S. group, 
from Czecho.'lovakia. The position is well- 
presented in an editorial in the New York 
Times, international edition, for the 16th of 
October. We append a long extract; 

“krael and Egypt both maintain they want 
no war. Yet the pressures for war are strong. 

“At present there is believed to be at least 
a rough military balance between Israel and the 
Arabs. Israel is rcinjrted to be superior in man¬ 
power ; she has a well-ttained army of .50,000 
and a reserse force of 200,000. Together the 
Arab armies are numerically superior—^Egypl 
alone has 50,000 to 60,000 men—but their train¬ 
ing is considered poor and they have no reserves. 

“In weapons, however, the Arabs may have 
an edge over Israel. Egypt has 100 combat 
planes including a squadron of jets and well 
over 100 tanks ; Isiael has a small number of 
planes, including some jets ; there are no reli¬ 
able reports on the strength of her tank force. 

“Egypt’s Premier Adbel Gamal Nasser con¬ 
tends he IS buying Communist jets, tanks, heavy 
artillery and naval craft solely for ‘defense’ 
{purposes because, he says, Israel is militarily 
superior to Egypt and might attack Egypt. Re¬ 
peatedly Colonel Nasser has assured the West he 
does not want to fight Israel. 


Israel’s View 

In Israel, the Arab-Communist arms deal in 
regarded as the gravest threat to the Jewish state 
since its birtli seven years ago. At that time th( 
Arab stales were weak ; Israel’s forces were vaslh 
superior. The war between them was bloodj 
and difficult but the outcome was never scrioush 
in doubt. 

But today, Iisracl contends, the Arabs aic 
superior to her in weapons ; she points out tluil, 
notwithstanding his assertions now, PrenuL 
Nasser last July said his army was stronger tlian 
Israel’s, Once Egypt staits gc'iiig So\ict Mic- 
and other Communist heavy weapons, Isiael will 
be haid put to defend heisclf. 

“Accordingly, there is some pie-sure lo. 
launching a preventive war against the Aialp- 
now, while Israel has the slull to en'^ure vidon. 
It is hard to assess llie imponance of thi- senti¬ 
ment. In Israel’s pailiamciitary cli“t lions Li-l 
summer the biggest gains were scored by lire tmi 
parties which stood for tough action again ,i to 
Arabs—Herut and the Workers party. 'rh(\ 
won about 22 pci cent of the vole, and that vv*- 
long before anyone in Israel suspected that t 'l 
Arabs would reeei\e new sujiplies of aim-. 

“Tomoriow Israel is to gel a new go\en- 
ment. Its political composition will be about tii 
same as at present, but changes of individual 
members are certain to affect its collective attitude. 
The most important change will be the return <•! 
former Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion to the 
Premiership next week; he is now resting undci 
doctors’ orders. Mr. Ben-Gurion, a firm belicvei 
in the Old Testament prineijile of an-cye-foi-an-e) c 
where the Arabs are concerned, is not a man t’ 
sit back idly and wait foi an Arab attack on h'- 
country. 

“What then can he do ? He seems to ha\ ‘ 
tliree possible courses of action: (1) purchase <|i 
arms from the Communists; (2) enlistment ol 
Western help in tlic form of arms to even tl"' 
balance and or a Western guarantee of lsia<L 
bordens; (3) preventive war. • 

Conference in Washington 

“Israel has app^arently lejecled the fii^t 
course. Reports last week that Moscow was offeiH'S 
to sell arms to the Jewish slate met with a hos itc 
“No thanks” from Tel Aviv officials, Israel would 
have a hard time paying for Communist arm- ; 
if she tried, she would alienate important fricn h 
in the United States. 

“The second eourse is obviously Israel’s best 
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Ik'I. Last week in Washington her Ambassador, 
Ahba Eban, tailed on the Atsislant Secretary of 
Male for Wear Eastern Affairs, George V. Allen, 
Mr. Eban did not ask for any specific amount or 
l\pe of arms. But he urged the U. S. to pledge 
to help Israel ina'ch whatever arms Egypt receives 
fiom the Communists. Mr. Eban also asked the 
II. S. to put into effect the guarantees of the 
borders between Israel and Arabs that Secretary 
of Stale Dulles liad proposed last summer. 

‘"As for t’.ourK" Wo. 3—prc%enlivc war—^ihe 
aiajorily of Israelis obviously oppose it. But 
lliae is the possibility that if the West refuses to 
help Israel, she might feel herself forced to go 
to war. As Mr. Eban pul it, Lrael will n >t sit 
like a rabbit waiting for the snake to get big 
enough to swallow her.’ 

livllaj oj Arab Refugees 

\ ast, numbers of Arabs were cb'jilaeed by 
the lormalioii of Israel. Tlicir homeland oceu- 
]i ed by the 'Israeli immigrants, without any 
question of compensation or rehabilitation, the 
plight of these poor displaced people is miser¬ 
able in the c.xtreme, as the following extract 
irul rates; 

The ManchcRtcr Guardi-n (October 21) 
write-,; ‘-'rbe report of Mr. Labouisse. l.)ircrtor 
'>1 the United Xat ons Relief Agency for Arab 
Jlefugei’g, will receive (he more attcnliun 
1 h'(!iuso of (he now dangers in the Middle East. 
()\er 800 000 refugi'cs are still being b'1, and 
I'i these nearly lOO.OCK) are -dill living in tents. 

‘‘hir. Labou'esc thinks that new irngsUion 
imijcfts might, give livelihood for 200.000. 
riihaiipily, the rt'itetion of the Johnston scheme 
for Jordan irrigation now puls this in doubt. 

'“Mr. Labouisfce says that the desire for 
rei-alrialion continues as strong as ever, and 
he adds an important comment: ‘For the majo- 
rily, repatriation means a return to the condi¬ 
tions they know in Palestine prior to 1948. It 
’■3 not possible to know how many of them 
ip fact, accept the opportunity to be 
Repatriated if that repatriation would mean 
&(imi'tliing different from their old lioines ami 
(heir former way of life. 

“‘W’'o prediction can be made until the 
refuioes have been given the opportunity of 
choosing between distinguisliablo alternatives 
■—namely,, on the one hand, repatriation whose 
*Rue nature’ is clearly understood at the time 
of choice; and on the other, the amount and 


form of the compensation that would be offered 
instead.’ 

“He says that if a major paid of the 
refugees do not become self-supporting soon, 
the cost of relief will grow. There does not 
look to be much hope of any improvement soon, 
though 110,000 have been allowed to return to 
Israel umler the scheme for reuniting families, 
and Israel is unfreezing the refugees’ blocked 
assets. 

“But (bis only touelics the fringe of the 
jiroblcm. Mr. Dulles’s recent proposal of a 
loan to Israel for paying compensation has 
iieeii accepted by Israel in principle, but on 
condition that the Arab blockade is lifted. 

“The United Nations may see that the 
refugees do not actually stan'c, and some of 
the Aralis may now have grown ust'd to their 
way of life (and may be ai)atlie(ifally conlent, 
tlioiigh the ration gives only ].5{K) calories a 
day). But to be a refugee is still one of the 
hardest, misfortunes of the modern world.” 

Turkey To-day 

Adversity, it is said, makes strange bed¬ 
fellows. So docs, it seems, unreasoned belli¬ 
cosity. 

Turkey is the strongest bastion in the 
“Northern Tier” of the ALddlc East. It is 
well known, likev\ise, tliat the present-day 
rulers of Turkey arc not of the same ilk as 
Kauial Ata-Turk, or bis followers. They are 
moie a tliroubaek (o the old Tuikey. The 
following extract from Time of October 24, is 
illuminating, coming as it does Irom the most 
reactionary and bellicose of all U.S. journals: 

“Oil for the macliines of Turkey lay 
bottled in the bowels of tiinkers last June while 
representatives of four big oil companies served 
notice on the Tuiki.Mi goverunient; unless some 
S.j 0 million in past, oil bills was settled, the 
new' shipments would not be unloaded. With 
only a week’s oil in ros(Tve, the government 
did some frantic juggling and scraped together 
a payment. 

“The U.S’s strongest ally in the Middle 
Ea'it is so ‘••(rajipod that it can barely pay its 
day-to-day bills. 

“A newspaper editor reported one day last 
summer that wh'lo Premier Adnan Menderes 
w'as off on a trip, some political scalawaggin^ 
was going on inside the ruPng Democratic 
Party. Wliile the cat's away,’ wrote the editor, 
‘the mice will play. ’ The editor was aA’Csted, 
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and only by appeal to a higher court escaped 
a jail sentence of six months. H‘s crime; 
imputing animal characteristics to the Premier. 

“‘In Turkey,' said a troubled Istanbul 
man, ‘it is still possible to be a free man, a free 
journalist, or a free judge—if you are willing 
to take the risk.' 

“Only yesterday Turkey had seemed a 
solid rock in the free world’s sea of uncertain¬ 
ties. Now it is a bothered bastion. Its economy 
is sick and its government is flirting -with 
bankruptcy. Its brief but intense experience 
with democracy is afflicted with a return of the 
familiar weapons of autocracy. 

“What has gone wrong, and what can be 
done about it? These questions, raised for 
months past, concern more than tough debonair 
Adnan Mtndercs, his government and his 23 
million countrymen. All the other allies of 
NATO have cause to worry about the health 
of the member that anchors NATO’s Eastern 
wing, provides the allies’ largest single bloc of 
soldiers (the entire Turkish army of 500,000 
men), and stands stoutly across the Black Sea 
from Russia. The U.S., in particular, has 
cause for concern. It cannot let Turkey sink, 
and Turkey insists that the U.S. owes it the 
means to stay afloat. The proposed means: a 
S300 million loan, no strings attached. The 
U.S. reply: no more loans until Turkey puts 
its economic house in order. The question 
Who will back tlown first?” 

Syngman Rhee Portrayed 

Another (iticLi- ptoteje of (he U S. is (hat 
obnoxious little autocrat who now rules South- 
Korea through the grace of the U.N. We 
append a sketch of this character from the 
back columns of the Worldoecr Press of 
August 26: 

“The big issues in Korea arc in danger of 
being lost to sight. When thousands of our 
allies, the South Koreans, stage repeated and 
frenzied attacks on American troops defending 
the safety of the truce commissioners, it is 
dramatic and distressing. But even if the terms 
of the commission’s mandate now' need revision, 
some sort of supervisory body must do the 
same job, and it must be representative of both 
sides. And Syngman Rhee has made it clear 
that he really opposes any truce commission. 
Tor reasons of strategy, he has concentrated 
his attacks on the Communist members from 
JPolaniS ond Czechoslovakia, but a while ago 


he was bitterly assailing the Swedes and the 
Swiss. 

“If Rhec’s record is reviewed, the urguit 
necessity of squelching lijra becomes apparent. 
Nine months ago, Rhee gave the Polish and 
Czechoslovak members of the truce commis¬ 
sion a week to get out of Korea, thus acting 
to break the international truce unilaleially. 
What w'as the result? He was ‘warned’ by th 
United Nations Command that the truce it am 
would bo protected. If sterner action had iic 
been taken against Rhee, tins August wou'u 
not have witnessed the wounding of many U.N 
troops and the loss ol '^outh Koh'uii lues lu 
demonstrations. Rhee had the neive to call 
‘spontaneous’ (in good old Nazi style), wIk.i 
they were actually whipped up on his ]i(iM)nal 
orders. Rhee backed clown tciniioiaiily, 1ml 
he never dcjiaits from Irs fundamental ami ui 
a new Asian war with the United Htatf's com¬ 
mitted as the major belhgeient. 

“Even before the war m Korea, Rhee was 
a hopelessly undemocratic nilor. In the 1943 
elections, there was scant freedom; he syste¬ 
matically disposed of his popular oiipomiiis 
During the first two years of his piesidemv, 
there were 89,710 arrests, including 10 menihcis 
of the National Assembly and the iialio.)'- 
Vice-Presidc nt. The C’huf .Tustice of the com- 
try asserted: ‘Any individual Korean is at tlic 
iiu'icy of the iiohcc.’ Seven iiewspapcis wcu 
closed down and their slalfs jaikd. Polite d 
prisoners were treated brutally and olua 
tortured. Some of the victims wue not li i 
from the taint of Coinmunism, many were 

“Defying the U.N. ('oiiimaiid in eai’v 
1954, Rhee was only stojjpcd a*^ the 1 id 
moment Irom using ROK troops and U.N 
funds and equipment to seize by foice, from 
the U.N. Command itself, a largo area noi h 
of the 38th parallel. Rhee’s intention w is 
nothing less than to annex this area, extendm? 
58 miles north of the parallel. 

“The Communists aie hard enough ic 
handle without the benefit they derive fioin 
the impression, throughout the neutral and 
uncertain world populations, that Commumd 
sins have their equivalents on the anti-C'om- 
munist side. Syngman Rhee is no friend of 
democracy, peace and freedom, and it is high 
time the U.S. and the U.N. made .unmistak¬ 
able to world opinion their reco^ition of this 
trutb.” 



MUST INDU DISINTEGRATE ? 

By Prof. JADUNATH SARKAR, Hony, o.Litt., Hony. m.h.a.s. (London) 


1. Histobic Origin of Our Phomnces 
K viTBE has formed India into a self-contained 
b;.)ck of land, living in isolation from the rest 
of the world. Two vast oceans guard her 
Hunks, while her head and sliouldcrs are 
Iciifcd round by the tallest mountain in the 
wu’’ld. But the unity bom of this sheltered 
M'if-sufEcicnt life has been spiritual, not. 

l)()iiiical. Sanskrit learning and Hindu religion 
imposed a cultural uniformity over all 
II,e provinces of India, but they have not been 
nelded into one State; a sub-eontinent cannot 
r|iTiekly be. Indeed, most of India's jirovinet's, 
tii'iugh each as large and populous as many a 
(Sovereign State of Europe, have failed to 
iiequirc a compact frame with oneness of 
l.'inguage, tradition and manner of life clearly 
marking each off from its neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, such as history imposed on Burgundy, 
Provence, or Lorraine. Our provincial boun¬ 
daries have constantly changed, since the 
rcn'otest antiquity, owing to conquest or loss 
iiiiil not to linguistic disharmony, ^^'e have a 
[iidverb that in this country the local dialect 
or jHitois changes every ten kos ! 

How the different provinces of India have 
mown to their present shape on our maps, is a 
matter of known history. The kernel of each 
province has remained fairly constant, but its 
lioulers have been very clastic, sometimes 
eiaiiescent. Each hag expanded (or shrunk) 
Uiuler the pressure of historical or economic 
forces, and formed a larger (or smaller) 
po'iLical unit by coalescence tor attrition). Sir 
ffu.hard Temple in his Journal has traced cveiy 
^''P of the formation of Kashmir and Jammu 
to'ily a ^hundred years old). The piecing 
to:.i'iher of the mosaic conveniently called 
A- un, began even later and has not yet been 
fj-'-hsed. Even the changing boundaries of the 
Wi of Delhi (I mean the subah and not the 
^■’p.ial city) is a headache to the compiler of 
a Historical Atlas of India- The Bombay 
Pi' sidency^ a Jittle older in time, is no better 
!n this respect. 


In the earliest Hindu age traceable in 
history, each political unit (however small* 
like the city republics of the Panjab described 
by Alexander’s companions), originated from 
tlic settlement of one clan or profession (t.e., 
caste) and took its name from that body of 
ruling people. Such was the origin of Malwa 
(the new home of the Malloi tribe encountered 
t>y tlic Macedonians in the Panjab), Gujrat 
(tlu! Indian colony of the Gurjar or Gujar 
nomad-), and so on. Their bond of union was 
ethnic, not political, nor linguistic oneness, 
because two or three clans spoke the same 
language and yet lived apart in spite of this 
affinity of speech. Later, in the course of ages, 
our Hindu empires began to grow and unite 
several provinces under one political rule, 
thougli few of them could retain this union 
after three generations. Within the empire the 
d.vorsc subject population held together 
because the suzerain allowed each locality to 
follow its own customs, the State’s sole cen- 
cein being to put down rivals and rebels and 
take one-sixth of tlic crops for its service,— 
hence the Hindu king’s Sanskrit title of 
Sadanunha-bhak or the owner of one-sixth. 

» 

t 

2. Unifying Work of EiipiRES 
After the IMusliin conquest of Delhi {circa 
1200 A.D.) the States became larger; in many 
cases each of them embraced two or even more 
pi'ovinccs as VO now understand that term; but 
there was as yet no poUlLcal homogeneity in 
Muslim India. Under the Mughal empire (a 
live force from 1575 to 1750), the true political 
integration of India took place and the pro¬ 
vinces became really limbs of one emphe. By 
an imperial edict, issued on 24th November, 
1586, Akbar imposed the same type of adminis¬ 
trative organisation on each of the provinces 
(called suhahs) under his rule. 

“Two hmidrcd years of Mughal rule gave to the 
whole of NorUiern India and to much of the Dejean 
also, oneness of of&cial language, administrative 
syntera, and coinage, and also a popular lingua Jrancor 
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for all classes except the Bjadp priesta and the 
etationary village folk. ... All the twenty Indian 
wubata of the Mughal empire were governed by 
means of exactly the same administrative machiner}'’, 
Strith exactly the same procedure and official titles. 
Persian was t^a one language used in all official 
records and letters. Officials and soldiers were fro- 
quently transferred from one aubah to another; 
travellers and tiadeis passed freely from one city to 
another, one subah to another.” 

The British paraniouiitcy only extended 
and perfected this process of political unifica¬ 
tion. The official languages (Persian in the 
middle agcis and English in the i9ih century) 
were extremely simple and easy to learn, 
except for those who want to make a rhetorical 
parade; they gave the key to the cultural 
heritage of Asia and Europe respectively. 
Thus, all our administrative work at the 
highest level was performed very smoothly and 
universally, during the Muslim and British 
regimes, and linguistic difference did not then 
raise its head as a disintegrating force. 

3. GBOGBArHICAL CHANGES INE^^TABLE, 
Why 

Not only have our provinces changed thei' 
frontiers within historic times, but the centre 
of gravity of many of them has also shifted in 
an incredible degree. Pataliputra (Patna), the 
colossal capital of the Maurya emperors as 
Been by the Greek ambassador Megasthencs in 
290 B. C., had l)ecomc a desolate hamlet in 
630 A.D. Kanauj, the famous capita! of 
Harsha, which the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang glorified in 640, was later “so 
completely destroyed that nothing beyond 
rubbish heaps remain.” (V. A. Smith). As 
for the imperial city where Shah Jahan gloried 
and drank deep, the very title of Dr. Spears’ 
charming book. Twilight of the Mnghals, indi¬ 
cates its condition in the British period. 

The civilisers and kingdom-builders came 
to Bengal by the land-route from the west, via 
Anga (Bhagalpur) and Gaur (Malda). In the 
early Muslim period they moved cast, again by 
,,land, through Ghoraghat (Bogra-Rangpur) to 
Mjmiensingh and then southwards by land 
throu^ Egara-sundar, Rampal and Bhawal to 


Vikrampur (I^oca). The river highway to 
East Bengal was opened in the 16th ceuti iy 
after the coming of foreign traders (Chine te, 
Persian and Portuguese), when Hugli (Sat- 
gaon) grew into our greatest seaport, secemd 
only to Chatgaon, the “Great Port” of tiie 
Portuguese writers. The real conquest of 
Bengal by Islam Khan (Jahangir’s governur, 
1609-13) moved the cai)ital of subah Beiit,il 
from Rajmahal to Dacca; and in the early IS'li 
century, Murshidabad replaced Dacca, oul-^ lo 
give way to Calcutta in 1774. 

Under British rule, administrative coim- 
nience had led to Bengal, Bihar and 
being lumped together as one political unit is 
liad been the case for a few ycius in '^!i tli 
Jahan’s reign also. But there was no fusion oi 
these eoinjioucnt elements. 

Thus the chequered board of India’s poli¬ 
tical map has never attained to finaliT\. 
Administrative (particularly strategic) con\c- 
nience has always been the deciding factor m 
changing our boundaries. 

Today the exclusive use of the loial 
vernacular in the official work of each province 
is being proclaimed, as the highest form oi 
patriotism. It will lead to a great loss of tinic 
and money to the Government and the public 
alike. Even the administration will jog oil, lilvc 
the creaking discarded old motor busc.s in 
which I have travelled on the wretched rini'ls 
(ratJier ruts) in the interior of the Ilyderali ul 
State. But how will this new patriotic polny 
work if the same narrow parochial outlook 
dominates the field of our education? Can our 
grandsons under a purely vernacular educai i m 
attain to sufficient efficiency for standing up 
against their rivals in the modern world oi 
compotition? How will a free India, with mr 
citizens trained on this pure sanatani moi. d, 
hold herself erect in World War No. .111? ur 
is the supreme test of a nation’s efficiency. 

4. Futility of the One-language Provi- cD 
Theory 

Let us consider two illustrations, 

State of Bombay as drawn on our maps i s 
purely British creation, without-any histoii-uli 
ethnic or linguistic unity of its own. It ' as 


] 
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ax f-uMural languages, none of which can be and Tippera), cultural converts to Bengali for 
itrjioicd,—Marathi (spoken by less than 50 over four centuries (in Manipur, Kamrup—' 
pc’ cent of the people even in the capital, Goalpara and Dhubri), Indian natives of the 
Bcnnhay City), Gujreti (the spcoih of the old Ahom kingdom (called Kolitoft and adinit- 


ridicst and brainiest’ portion of the ponulatmn, 
bf^idos being the home language of the Parsis), 
Kanarese (the heritage of an intransigent 
ta’nnr'ty with millions of brothers aern<?s the 
holder). Portuguese and (or) Fnglish (for the 
Isi --e Goan population, because more of the 
pdiuated and enterprising subjects of Portu- 
pi<^e India live otitsidc Goa territorv than 
vitlun it), and Persian (for the ancient cul- 
tni il heritage of the Parsis and the dailv hfc 
nf die new immigrants, ealled Iranis, -n’ho are 
piominent m every commerc'al quarter and 
ma railwav station store) T\Tiich of these 
si\ languages e.an vou safely exclude from free 
ohoice by some seetion or other of the Presi- 
fbnev’s population, as the medium nf the'r 
education? Rcmemher. these elasses form the 
npi ur Inver of sneietv they are not Chinese 
ennlies of Hongkopn- ,nnd Canton nho sp, <)k a 
luokf'n tongup ealled p\Irf n Enol'i'^h like the 
">do /?7 which we use in railway tiavel. 

Tlicir cultural ambition will be fnistrated and 
tluvr very important seet’ons of the State 
papulation will be rightly antagonised towards 
th(' i)resent rulers of Bombay if the mono- 
language tvrannv continues. I have seen P 
G Kher and G. V. Mavalankar speak Marathi 
'ind Gujrati (besides English) with equal 
fluency and correctness. But they are excep- 
Hou d men and even they have not gone beyond 
thup languages. 

I 
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LiNcriSTTc Intricacy or N.-E. India 
iNSOnUBLB 

Let us pass on to the diametrically oppo- 
^'ti side of India. Geography has made our 
i-castern comer the most vulnerable point 
In le country’s defence front. Here our 
bo .rlary with Eastern Pakistan runs m a 
-cross line several hundred miles in length, 

'i cuts Assam and other districts off from 
ua to its south by way of the oceanic river 
' tnaputm, .Its races and languages arc 
d versified as its geography. The population 
^ ide up of pure Bengalis (in Kuch Bihar 


ted as Bengalis by the Persian historians), 
Ahom immigrants of Shan stock now completely 
fndianized, he‘'ides a dozen wild tribes of 
remote antiquity and h’sforieal importance. 
The language ealled Assowid' is written in 
Bengali characters, and it*; gr.amniar is Beng.ali, 
though the vocabulnrv' contains a small niim- 
her of non-Bengal (Mongoloid?) vords also. 
If grammar and vocabulary be the rs-sence of a 
language, tlien Aesami is only a dialect of 
Bengali, as Xonkani (the Goa vernacular) is 
of tlio Marathi language. 

Les<? than BO per cent of the people of this 
north-eastern block '■peak and write Assami. 
The various other tongues when each of them 
is taken separately, are spoken hv even "’mailer 
percentages. Among the Fnglioh-edueated 
people living in this composite province pro¬ 
bably as many know Bengali as do Assami or 
both for literary purposes ITow' can 1 nguistie 
monopoly be imposed on such a mosaic of 
tongiK's and races? And the monopoly of which 
of the ic'-al languages? 

In war-lime our ontiie north-eastern, 
corner’s transport and public services must bo 
run by one united command. Such unity of 
administration cannot be improvised after the 
war-clouds have burst; it must be a previously 
perfected and tested machine. 

—^ I 

6. Btatesmanriitp and GoT-HAcr: Can Sat-e 
Unity of India 

Tlie conclusion is inescapable that in N.-E. 
fndia, as in Bombay, thorp should be a super¬ 
state authorit•^^ funetu.n rig at the expense' of 
"State rights” which is merely a mask for 
parochialism and the fissiparous spirit. The 
whole trend cf the history of tlie U.S.A. has 
been to curtad the State (i.e., provincial) 
rights and give the Federal Government more 
and more power of control in the 33 once- 
indopendent colonics. The U.S.A. was saved 
from the fate of Latin America and prevented 
from breaking up mto the Disunited States of • 
(North) America, only at the ci^nsc ot a 








five years’ war, which cost the victor 359,528 
lives and the losing side 258,000,—the victims 
being mostly “the young, the proud, the brave” 
of the nation. 

True leaders must lead and not follow the 
mob like slaves under the lash. Let our ruling 
V.I.P’s take wam’ng before the situation, 
bad already, becomes uncontrollable It will 
not “outlast my time ” 

I am sure that half the present bitterness 
between nationals and undomiciled (foreign 
locusts ’ as I have heard the term used), and all 
the clamour for the transfer of fringe areas to 
form.mono-lingual States, will die out if wc 
can provide equal opportunities for all citizens 
of India in all provinces and thus make them 
realise in their daily lives that “the Republic 
's one and indivisible” and that the quarrel 
betjween the native and the undomiciled (mulki 
and ghair mulkK in Hyderabad) is only the 
quarrel of private greed and not one due to 
political disability imposed by a dominant 
majority (m the case of N E India, by a 
minority of 30 per cent only) over all others 
within the State. 

7 CoMPEOMisE Proposals 
True statesmanship can prescribe only 
one remedy. And I shall here repeat an 
appeal I made elsewhere before — 

1. The youth of the province (both dom - 
ciled and new-comers) not speaking the local 
vernacular, should be lett free to study m high 


schoolt and colleges with the English medium 
(and primary schools ‘teaching thdr own 
mother tongue), if they can conduct such 
institutions for themselves. 

2. This academic freedom should be 
guaranteed by the Constitution (pace State 
rights in respect of education as a transferred 
subject), and such ‘foreign’ colleges should be 
recognised as competent to grant degrees re¬ 
cognisable elsewhere in India The Union 
must create a special University Board of its 
own to supervise, correct and finance them 

3 An equitable subsidy, at the samt 
rate capita of pupils on the rolls as pre¬ 
vails elsewhere m that State, should be paid 
by the province concerned to such ‘foreign’ 
schools and colleges, and tlie payment en‘’oicc(l 
by the Union, 

4 Catch the most promising lads of 
every province when young, throw them 
together m common mess life in the same 
(Central) institutions as in the case of mili¬ 
tary cadets, give them the same education at 
the same place, and then let them compete 
for the higher admin strativc services, whicli 
arc all-Indian. Thus only can our future 
leaders be fused into one biotheihood, and 
India escape the Balkamsation on a colossal 
scale towards which we are rushing amidst 
the boul-cnchantmg music of Eamdhun and 
the rattle of a thousand charkhub comm 
fiom our Raj Bhavans. 
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A NEW FORCE FOR PEACE 

By SOONG CHING ling (Mine. Sun Yat-sen) 


The old Asia is no more. The new Asia has 
arisen. 

This is a fact of immense importance, 
encompassing the radically changed status of 
almost half the world’s population. Whoever 
wants to judge events coiicctly must make it 
the premise of his judgment The vxd multi¬ 
tudes of Afe’a are moving foiwaid to .>oe tliat 
long-delayed justice is done, to bcttei then 
fortunes accoiding to their own design Nothing 
can stop them from fulfilling these saeied obh- 
gations to thcra-elvcs, to their countries and 
to h'story. 

^ Arising from circumstances biouglit about 
by the character and results of World War II, 
a considerable group of ucwly-indepcndent 
countries has emerged in Asia. The conditions 
under which they won their freedom, and the 
methods by which it was achieved, were 
different in many cases. Yet there was a 
factor common to all; the protracted and 
unremitting struggle of the peoples against the 
foreign oppressors of their lands This had 
revived on a new foundation, dc'pito all 
obstacles, the tics that had bound these coun¬ 
tries together from remote antiquity Since 
winning independence, basing themseHos on 
<this priceless heritage, they have forged fresh 
links—‘born of the similarity of the problems 
they face in safeguarding their hard-won free¬ 
dom, and of their peoples’ efforts to throw off 
the blight of poverty and ignorance 

Having so much in common m their past 
and present, thc&e nations find themselves of 
one mind on many vital issues as they take 
their place in regional and world affairs today. 
In expressing their own needs and aspirations, 
they invariably reflect those of the whole of 
resurgent Asia. This similarity of viewpomt, 
it is already apparent, is a new' force which 
has come out of the East to influence the 
affairs of the entwe world Founded on the 
struggle for the right of self-detcrrmnalion by 
each people, it asserts the in^'parable connec¬ 
tion of this goal with the achievement of 
world peace. With the interweaving of these 
two stryggles, history has entered on a new 
course. ■ * 

In times past, it was typical for each 

UKtioj} to fend for itself. The new attitude is 

« 


a product of our own epoch, when the inter* 
dependence of peoples, nations and regioM 
has been made shaiply evident by the scienti¬ 
fic advances of Man. It is highlighted with 
cipccial sliaipiicss bv the facts of life in Asia, 
whcic the peoples ha\c >>ufferc(l so long from 
outs’clc intrusion and arc «itill suffering from 
it, where all burn with the desiie to lift them- 
te'vcs out of economic and cultural backward¬ 
ness. As a lesult, countless millions have come, 
almost simultaneously, to high })olilical under¬ 
standing They know' that their progress must 
be based on a double foundation—indepen¬ 
dence, which releases the will and genius of 
each nation; and world peace, which makes 
possible the co-operation of equals for joint 
benefit. 

The renowned Five Principles, or Panch 
Shila as they have come to be known in India, 
are the highcot embodiment of this new force 
for peace. They are: 

Mutual lotpect foi tenitoual integrity and 
6o\cieignty ; 

Non-aggrcssion ; 

Non-.ntcifeienc'' in each others intcinal affairs} 

Equahtj and mutual bcni-fit : 

Peaceful co-cxtotence. ' 

The first international documents to make - 
the Five Principles a guide to relations emong 
States were the joint declaiations issued by the 
Premiers of China, India and Burma in June, 
1954. These historic statements grew from 
both the old and new links between Asian 
countries. They showed what role these coun- 
tiics have undertaken in present-day world 
affaiis. From the outset, the Five Prmc'ples 
ueie advanced as a code of conduct not for 
Asian nation^ alone but for all nations. Since 
then, gcnernmcnts cvcrywheic h.avc been urged 
to date their attitude tow.nd these principles, 
which can do so much to normalize conditions 
in the w'orld, avert war. and open up bright 
[irospccts for the peoples As Prime Minister 
Nehru has put it, Panch Shila is a challenge ^ 
of Asia to the rest of the world and 
country will have to give a direct answer.” • 

The Democratic Republic of VietnaS^ 
responded immediately. In the past year 
a half, the Five Principles have be'eft 
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at one time, leamt the definition of the term 
and in these days of controversy between demo¬ 
cracy and totalitarianism, there is no one in 
the world from the President to the panwalla 
who does not have a say about the word. Each 
■of the two great political groups in which the 
world is div.ded today, calls itself “democratic” 
and there is no third bupenor body that may 
settle the di&pute or convince cither about the 
truth or othciwi'e of their claims and the 
Common man is bewdderod. Being a student 
of politics and alsn one of the crowd, 1 too 
have my ideas about this much-talked-of void, 
but still there niav be tdher meamui;, which 
miglit have escaped me and so I eonsulled the 
dictionary. The dirt oiiaiy say'^ that it mean's 
goveriLineni oj (he peui U and aKo Iht principle 
that all citiztriN hat ( cqiml pohlical nqhi^. 
The word “democracy” though onginally having 
only politic a] significance has now (onie to be 
(Used also in the geneial sen''e of liaMiig equal 
rights and J take it that it was in th & sense 
that the article mentioned above, has been 
written and so I shall discuss its contents m 
that light. 

I find that the achievements in the field 
of this democrat I'-ation of education claimed 
by the ministry is divided into two parts, 
one is the “flmgincr wide” of “the cate« of 
learning to inillions’’ and the other is the 
provision of scholai shijis on a large scale for 
specialised education. 

Ihifortunalolv it is too woll-kiunvn, liow^ 
wide those gate- of kaining have been finng 
open tor oui iiullioris Not to qxak of llu 
pooler sections (tbi so-called lower classes) 
who yet do not 1 (other aliont education or 
realise that eilncation is a vital neces-ity for 
the fulfilment of man's aspnations and the 
realisation of las nltmiato self, even the middle 
class peo])lc, the so-called bharlra lol s, are at 
their wit’s end wlicn faced with the problem 
of educating two. three or four children, which 
they feel tlicy must I myself am the head of 
a Secondaiy school and T know' how many 
children have to be refused free admispion 
every year and how' many are unable to pay 
regularly even when admitted as repilar paving 
students and this is the case with every school 
and then tlicre arc- not enough schools even for 
the children whose parents can pay. 

If all onr children and all onr adults w'ho 
had not the opportunity of education during 
an alien nile. have the equal right to education 
flow, how is onr government discharging their 
duty in the realisation of that right ? We do 
not find the answer to that in this chapter, 


which is entitled "democratisation of educa¬ 
tion." 

The fact that the number of educational 
institutions has multiplied after the Indepen¬ 
dence and with it the number of pupils who 
are taught therein, has been proudly stated in 
the appendices given at the end of the book 
giving statistical figures. Do these figures 
mean anything ? Schools have been esl ublished 
here and theie, but not with a definite State 
policy, aiming at liquidation of illiteracy or 
piovidmg adequate education lor (lie nias-e.s, 
iieillioi aie mobt of thc'-e sehoolb opened by the 
goveuunent In tliib big ody of Calcutta theie 
are only four goveinment stlunils ioi boy., and 
two for gulp and the rest aie uin by private 
ciitdpiise Some ol these lectne (loteinmcnt 
sub\entions whith (OMr but a \dy small 
lieitenliige of (he total txjiindiluic ot these 
■'cliooN But with all this Liibmued number, 
it does not piOMde itee idniatuin to thildren. 
Education it, etill out o{ reucli of most ot the 
common men, and kicn as the middle clabsef 
are for giving education to their chikhen, it is 
managed feomeliow at the cost of the health of 
children, by undeifeeding them and denying 
them the nimimum demand^ loquiied for their 
health. The healih of most ol the school 
children is jiooi. Ha\e the Government any 
reason to be proud ol the incieaH- of the 
goneial cdiiuition of oui cliildrcn in (In', way? 

True, lor nioie than a quaitei of a (I'ntury, 
the Goipoialitdis. Mnine paidles and District 
Boards au entruded W'dh the task ol oiovid- 
ing iiei education to the (hiklicn, hid the 
niiiuhcr of Ihc scliooK tun by llicin is insuffi¬ 
cient. and KJ far as Calcutta is concerned we 
know that the schools au ill-hous(d, ill- 
Kiuipped and ill-eared-for, so that many w'ho 
leally care tor their ehildren’s education arc 
unwilling to .'•end them theie. 

Where the children are given free educa¬ 
tion those who receive' always suffer from an 
infenority complex and those-who impart it 
suffer from a sense of lofty superiority of 
doing charity. The poorer ckasses receiving 
free education, do not feel that they arc 
enjoying a right and not receiving chanty and 
so they are ashamed to complam, obliged as 
they feel for the little good that is done them. 

This is how the gates of learning have 
been flung open to our millions. Then coming 
to the other aspects of democratisation, wc 
find in existence in this country, various types 
of schools, the Government schools, the du 
schools “run on lines of English Public schools,” 
where they have “the chance to develop quali- 
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liej, of loadeibhip ’ aiul •school', clammig high 
lees backed by luh people Hut ha\c good 
buildings, beltd jiaid still and C([uipmint'' 
aiul (hen Ihctc aii nu's''U)nuy schools and 
couventb, ck , etc C ui iic c ill this ((juil ncht 
and ecpial oppoitunih loi ill'cili/ciis to 
icicnc good ciluc ikon ' \Mi^ the (a)\tiniiuiil 
oi India even ikn tin ichn \c me nt oi JneU- 
pendence should allow I'l this distnntiun ti 
iciiuin lb lutiil loi the I'c opU to c oinpi c he nd ' 
Why sliould tlicH be in\ school niiiUid 
‘Go^elnllKul schools in i countij. Ih it calk 

ikell clenioei die ' Js i| no( the o\(inincii| ol 
the peo] le ml Joi the people ^ lie- not the 
(TO\cinnunt i diiH oul eibligdion to i u ite 
ill its (iti/cn-- 111(1 ^i\( ill ol th 111 I cpi lb 
r,ooil cdiie diou"’ A\h> sh( iihl the (iomiiiiirh 
ploMclc ill 1 X 1)11 hull Ol oiiu e hoi !•- (e line cl 
(co\i iiinicnl s( hool ml \\h\ In uU llii 
oi^iii'-ci^ el i thci I bools who hn pent 
(hen lili (line m (he e iRi o| ciluedien hue 
to go iboiii wilh bc^ m_, bowl (Inn hid 
iiiui life (o impiiM the m titiit on built nj) 

i>> (he in M lOo 1 e i I i 1 we ik i no( le e o in eel 

oii.,miUtx lie hue ul \0 ili(\ nol ueii 

mg ieeo_iulion ni (he i i I el i Ben^i'i 

pio\ e 1 b M e 11 I-, tl 111 I le I 1 / nil 
niKil i 

Olll Milii-lix iiileiin-- u 1 u ilie Piiblii 

schools olle 1 (h Siiond i\ e 1 ool I'n' the 

‘'peeiil benild ol ehi n te i ti inmu H e mug 

111 I ll/ell^hl]) iliii ihi I h nil I 1 ekvehii (pt i 
(Us ol liieltdhp With lit _oiii_, 1110 ill 

iiKiil ol (hi neeis it\ ol lie exi tenie el Ui h 
lii-,hK ixpiii'-iM hools in (lie ])ii i in link 
p,ioiiii(l ii e m be s ih K tilidthd tlu ^pe 11 d 
1 li me e eil (hit •-pieiil i iiimi^ ]•- i\ ill ilile 
e iih (o I h iinbul I he \liin-tix niKiiii- u 
th i( eii(i\ lido tliK (iiHtinii (IN t IK I hi' 
bce II 111 lele ix ul ible be siholii'lnp' ml ii (h 
xe 11 Idol ")t 1? e iiielidde' weii 'ileete 1 e ul 
ol 1 Iho'i'ind e md il lie \bon( the (ot li 
seat-1 Ul tlu 'I bool ihiie i lo inMitioii lie 
pi])ii ^oe s nil in 'pc ik ol olbei '(liol ii shi))-, 
Iso, ibout use iieh 'c in' ii'liip in liuniiiidii 
‘•iitiici md iiehilolo^X Ionian 'cholii ip 
etc and (lino (Ii iitiel end' -,ixin_ ii (he 
list ji ii * gi ipli i^un 1 '( dislie |I lip 111 ( I (hf' 
ineie is( ni women- ediii dioii le ixi ii' 
iKxxildiied Ill 1 Itbxiiiiih lo find eun w ix to 
the di me e 1 d 1' 1 1 on el e due d ion 

These '(hol ii'liip iiidid to me i (eiioi 
'tlleleids In 'Ceuie pine so In iIo'lIx pie 
soTXi I ioi 1 lixoiiiid seition ot the ]ifni)li u 
le'gaideel bx oiii Mini'llv ol rdiii ilioii i' the' 
stfwnuui; 1 oivnii of de moi i di'd ion 'ind Ih d 
IS xxlul nude me leiok up nl^ dietiomtx mel 


; leaxe it to my icadeib to judge how far the 
ecpiil light ot all to eeluiation hab been leeog- 
ni-e I 01 lolloxxed aceoidiiig to this lepoit and 
whit Is (he stuse oi this -Iouoik i iption 

W< do not Uiiiliistiiiel wh\ mx special 
iiistitutiou should be allowed to leiniiu ni this 
eountix xxliiih tails d-eli elemoei die li anj' 
peeiil elueitioiiil nu'hotl i- inxenletl lu pie- 
I'lte i beltei hind ol ehuietei oi tdi/eii, why 
th t kiiowleiLe should ne)( be in idt known ot 
the nuthoel iiiLioduted Ui exeiv se hool j)i"es 
i in e oiiijn e he ns on Wlx extn m Ihise elijs 
ol leiiioit iiX \etli' wliieli me in knowledge 
lioulel be deemed lo be uii'Uit dde loi 'sudi is ’ 
\liieh 111 modtiii ili>- me m the imloitundi 
] ( 1 ^ \s ioi till ili'ldie diO] o the ixi'iime 
01 (liC'e sj)(.(nl nisliiiUienis bn pi(])iiing 
h i le I due' not omul like i hii_ |oki to 
ihni ( i loiiini^ 111 top lletoi wiiheni lixm,, 

tin I niiieldmii’ (<ie d Ic nlii in hi'toix '|)i ing 

11 n (he j)io))l( ml win not buiuht out 

1 1 ix m 1 1 ( lioni I 11 lo 11 

C imin^ 1 1 e dlx lii in i oiii (i he 

I ^ Iv wliieli Is e died m on letneui die 

e 111 lix I e umot bui heie put n bw wind' 

lb II hit 1 II ixi iiitni 1 then ie,,iidiug 

( hii 11 on llieie ill tlu 'chool' n tun l)V 

(mxiinmeid iio jnu de in speiid r hools iit 

dliwed (hiie i- no litleiiiui ii the lUlll- 
(U’ui < I m\ ' hool tlieie iii i o dilteient 

(Ik I ill 11 i 1 e 1 (in m hiu.h e i low, no 

I he 111 i>iipii n_, leilii' Ihoiigli tint toun- 
t\ belie e 1 n ill I loi'liip I lute lU one 
1 iiulii I I 1 iwilxe 'ill 11 iw,i m the I “s 
ml (hell lie 'i ho >1 impiilm. eduedion 
till null (I 11 (ilium ol ill (111'I 1 iiigu i es 

licit ii ( ( he 1 11 ship d (hi I nix ( I sitx 'It e, 

wheii e 111 It on i not eimpid'inj md 

'>() jui leiK ot th I niMi'dx lueleid' ne 
„i (11 '(hol II liip' 1 hu dion i' t ine e nt 
(ompil'oii loi 7 XI lioin (he i e ed 'Cxen 

(o bn den md dmin (lu ni\( lixe xi ii'' 

1 I in pom l‘))() (o IdbO the 'si p, i | ii i n 

m the xxiioli ol ten xi ii' 'i hool i oiu ( xxitlun 
(Ik p II ol d i(mii'‘-oix e lue ition d 'iluine 
1 Ol i' o ( xxho h n ( (o le IX e i hool t the end 
) 'CXi 1 Ol tell XI 11 lo e nil i lixilhood 
iliii II eliboidi It I in erne id- of 'pieial 

iihii il in ed X iiious (xpi' ml i)(o])l( ui gii it 
miinbcis nf (he field liitoix oi oflicc ixad 
ihiiuslxe ol the oppoilumtx thu' iffotdeel 

I xmiide m nol i lie xxluie m otdmuxc 

libouiei 111 ii'iii |o b (lu diieetoi of the 

film bx le iiimi xxliili e iinm,. I lu peoidt all 
ixei 111 entlui i 1 wdh l Licit ihitst foi* 
kno''x]odLo md tlu Stile his imrlp ample 
pin I'lon foi Hum to iimneh thoii thirst New 
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^ (tiii) Riverine Forests are confined to 
the banks of larger rivers consisting of new or 
fresh alluviam. The most characteristic trees 
are khair, sissoo, tainarix, growing throughout 
the northern belt from the Punjab to Assam. 

Extects. 01' Fobl-'Xs 

Indian flora is iich both m comi) 0 ''ila)n 
and value. India has 2,500 siiecics oi wood of 
which about 460 aio eomiuercmlly used lor 
extracting acetic acid, acetone, methyl alehohol, 
oils, valuable creosote and valuable drug*, like 
sulphonaniide and chloroform. Eore-ts aie 
indisiiensablc lor national develojimeiit and 
for the full growth of civilization. “Indeed, 
civilization has been nursed, nourished and 
grown to manhood in the regions of teiniieudc 
natural vegetation.” A French proverli rightly 
says, “Forests pi-ceedo civilisation but deserts 
precede them.” To an agricultural country like 
India, the importance oi lorests can hardly be 
exaggerated. They increase the Icrlility ot the 
soil on which they grow. They have a moderat¬ 
ing effect on temperature. Trees act as 
jiumps tapping the ground water from consider¬ 
able depths and transferring it as moisture to 
the air, thus increxising humidity. The sudden 
change in the climate of many jiarts of India is 
largely due to indiscriminate destruction of 
fore.sts. By draining the marshy swainiis iluy 
increase the w’ater-liolding capacity of dry ^oil 
and ]>reven( flood*'.'' Apart from ihe^e indirect 
advantages, their direct advantages an* also 
very numeious. Indian foles^^ jnovide employ¬ 
ment to millions of people such as wood-cutteis, 
sawyers, carters, carrieis and laftsmen.* They 
jiiovide fodder ior about 13 million cattle, 3 
million buffaloes and 9 million other animals. 
Grazing in States forests yields about Rs. 95 
lakhs of revenne annually." They also give 
habitation to a number ot hill-tribes and jiro- 
vide alioui 1.8 million tons of timber every 
year and other ma.ior forest-produce of the 
value of Rs. 171,648 besides supply¬ 
ing various taw materials like tans, dyes, 
bamboos, cane fibre, flosses and grasses, honey, 
lae, resin, wax, gums, etc, for our industries. 

But in spite of so much importance to the 
national economy of India, the forest re¬ 
sources have not been fully exploited. The 

3 Aituxdiii^ to Mr. C K Rangnnailian. I’naMlLiu. Ir.UI. ami 
Cullaerf^, Dthradiin. * In di finding the land a};ain«<t the cvila of 
oroalon. nudity and diiuatii foicou priform services no 

lean valuable and no inor< ex]ire«nible in termn of nioiuy than 
thone rendered by the d<frii(.c of a couutr>.\jde Our 

Foreati., 

4. Ceniu< of India, 1951, Vol. I, A.P. 

5. The Firtt Fiv9‘YeaT Plan, p. 291* 


basic causes responsible for the state of affairs 
are ; Colossal destruction of forests by proprie¬ 
tory rights; inadequate protection from fire; 
plant diseases; over-grazing of cattle; in¬ 
complete utilisation of forest wealth due to 
the lack of a wcll-conceivcd system of working 
l>lans; general absence of facilities for season¬ 
ing and preserving timbers; inadetiuute research 
with icgard to utilisation of forest proiluce; and 
above all the want of adccpialc trained per- 
.‘'Onnel for eonseiving and developing forest 
we.alth ; lack ot information regarding ((uanti- 
tios ot timber, undeveloped means of transport 
of the forest jiroducts available in oui 
forests iiieluding high freight ehaige<i by rail¬ 
way ior them and the inaceesMlnlity of tore&l 
areas.” 

In eonneetion with lorests, the mo'-t impor¬ 
tant problem in India is to increase the area 
under foiests. to pieseive the existing specie*- 
of trees available m tins eounliy, ami to intro¬ 
duce new possibh*'species. In May 1952, the 
forest ])oliey lesolul’on of Goveinnient o( India 
emphasized the need of developing and reserv¬ 
ing Indian foiests The aim is lo maiiilaiii 
one-third of tlie total area in Ihe country 
under forests In the Himalayas, the Deccan 
and ihe mountainous regions the jiroportioii 
of laiitl iindei forests will he Us high as {{0 per 
cent while in plains it would be about 20 per 
ei'Tit of tlu* total. In its policy of forc-l deve¬ 
lopment, the First Five-Year Rian proeides foi 
I ('novation of aieas wleeh wau* ('xploiteel 
(lining the war years ; affoiestation of badlv 
oioded aroas ; de*vclo|)nient of foiest romniuni- 
cation.s; development of village plantations for 
overcoming the short.age of fuel; and increasing 
the use of non-conventional species after pro¬ 
per seasoning anel treatment of chemical 
methods. 

Ae.KXCULTURAL PEODrCTION 

India produces a wide variety of crops not 
only of the tropical and bub-tropical but also 
of the temperate zones. The most important 
among the tropical products are rice, roffee, 
millets, sugarcane, tapioca, plne-applc, jute, 
spices, cinchona and banana. The chief sub¬ 
tropical crops arc cotton, tea, opium and 
tobacco. Of the products of the temperate zone, 
(he most important £ire wheat, maize, barley, 
pulbe.s, potato, hemp, flax and various kinds 
of fruits. 

The periodicity of the sea,son often allow'S 
of two and in a few cases three harve.sts in the 
year. The total cultivated area annually is 


6. C. B. Mtmona : Agricultural ProhUne of India, pp. 1012« 
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266 million acicb Double (loppiiig pob- 
sible in about 30 million .uus ol tlu 
total (.ultnaltd aua ol Ind i 'J Ik twd man 
ciopt. aio khauj and nil Jlu ni im ] hmi) 
crops, aif me, ineai l)a/i i, m n/i (dUou 

bUgaioanc, ‘•tbamum ind inung t<buio loi- 
ag{‘giatso and li il> aid tin ni an 

lubi iJo])^ alt V lit it bn'll, nil Illicit d 

lapc and iiiu''tud ])t uid la in '■mib- 
loddtj loot nul tnlxi tigtlabh In liuinid 
icginiiSj zciid Ol LdliJi tiup^ III lUn i I'.td (h 
tiop-, Inin,, iiitloii u dll iikIou tu niiil 11 
and kaf’^ and tulni \t. ttiliU- 

It 1 -, iiitt U'-tnig to no t 111 il 1 I I ii I \\i 
lia\i itgionil (ion ol dop^ iwt i- 

gitmn m tlu (lUUt-, \ ill(\ (lu ni uinl i i u 
(listmtk til lit Pniii lb 11’ Ii I n \\ i < 

Btiigil nil Bi^ltiii (iliii ’ til 

loi'l d bLlN ol Om't aid M di i- Wliiaf i 

(\t(n''U(h tnitudtd in tlu Piitii b I’tp n 

I 1* Ml’ M H \inui null i''Uinl’i] lliui 

'^nidnaiic is jonn in tl i (i ivitu J’l nn 

M idi is ’Nh OK Oils, Ihdoibil md llu 

Pun|ib Oihii I sn M s gioundnnl I hm i d 

( isloi* lu nis 1 pu iiul s( nnnin m -.im a ] 

noitlum ]\1 idi IS iiid s 1 l{i|islini (lihii 

liiliptns (o b( 1 sjH,i I j ]()di I in sj(,|j 
u'^ioiis ol Jioniba 'Nil* MM II i] ilini 

M^sok nid (hi I’niij d) /it i iPu ti ' 

in ndt in llu \s-nn IlilM id llu I) i|itlin 
ind NiL 11 Hill wliili (< < is (1 sjKid 

nil'its| )n ( ooi^ M idi i n 1 Ah n h tu 

li Is s])i ( id list H ()M 1 llu \ 111 lit 1 I I nil i in i|i 

(onli billions ^tntidh <onii_ li u i )\ i I 

JkiUil Mill n I M nd II t| i-ll n M is 

lu'th ^lowii 11 (oodi I’lli a \ss 111 Wts 

Btiigd Bilni 111(1 Onss I (,ii ( il u mii 

Ruhbii ptppti 111 I (lid nioin ])lnildion lu 

to 111 lotind In Hu Ann ini d a ml t id mini 

Ildls Tlaik (otoiuil ' iMs doiu (In Mill 
bir poisl It Id tun nid copi i Hi bn k (1 tlu 
(ounli’v’s sn))pl\ ol ( isliiw nuts d i < niis 

from these puls’ 

Ia\i-SiO( iv 

Indu is nth in Int-sbuk in I p< si ^ s 
ncaily V^tli of tlie li\( stotk jioinildion oi tlu 
woild OM lading M's ^11 Attoidin^ to tin dd'il 
C'attlp Ctnsiis iht total liM-s|o(k iiopiildion 
in India is 292* million of tsliuli < dtli at 
IfiS million buffaloes 43' niillion sluti lu nl\ 
39 million coif', 47 million ])i^s k-s ib ni 4' 
million, hoists and points J' mill on aid tlnn- 
kevs dj million t imcls 6 29(K)0 iiui nndis 
00,000 In iddition to tins t\( km (>7 13 
million fowls* ind G2(» inillion duiks JAiil on 

7 Muiuona Op cit t i iHal/ji’a/t/ c 1 // / 1 1 

P- 9. 


till wliok, llie quality of tattk and other live¬ 
stock III India is iciy ])ooi The amiagc yield 
o| mdk jKi iov\ jKi auiiuni in India is only 
413 Ihs Is igaiisl 2000-7000 lbs m othci eoun- 
tiRs ol (Ik yoild llieie ait in Indu bome 
^(i(i(l-(|U ilih ( ittli Ainoi till best towb m 
liuli I IK iPimiib) md ( n ('siuiash- 

liil llu iinpoilint bmds ul bidloiks aiC 
Jlinii nul //(i«v (Funi lb) \iUon liMadiab), 
[iiiiti '\[(t}(l iMi-oiii httii K, ((lUiarat), 
Kiimi hit (Mull IS I Mdiui md \ iman 
iM F I Mah \di nul J ha paij ai (Uajas- 
lliinl llu 1)1 1 bi ( is til bull dots aio 

1/")/(i/ iFmiiibi / t ml a I |s, mi ashtia), 

]l(lid ltd 111 ''I ( Boiiil It I At the 

mu (nn i In i itKinliwi nl pn|)ula- 

1 ion 1 n in di nipt I li \ lu nni i onouiu 
pi lun Aldniiiiion is jiihips the 

iidfst sinjt I 11 (ill ii'iionsbk lot the 
il _(111 1 itinn (I ( ittli to tliin jmstiit stale. 
Jniinipn m' nisnlluuit i u ignoiaiue 
ml II til a I ol tlu juoiili md pioniistuims 
III tin m SOUK ol Ibi dimities Mliith are 
n I u pon liilt ioi bis dunu i dion The 

I n ( il d II I ill f im 1 111 I itll( It I (ham 

Ml (onnliNs It nins is Hue i mnol di ig tlu 
il i\\ Jill n I 11)1 \M)ik (dll 11 nth is lit lught 
nil) ils 

II n (bill Ul I In ( V mete of wild .ini- 

iin s md 1)1 I bn ni uii iiindt 1\ s ,iik ol oui 

I III minds s,i, Il I boils i binot 11 (is, 

II (| I 111 III 111 on tlu \(i-.t of (\tin(- 
11 

r rsTinars 

III I loi (hilt ol Ind 1 bn ininitiuus 

I III lit sdt w lUi likes md link w iteis fen 

III Mill li 'i md in is ( aids (inks and ai- 
nl ( I 1 iu( Il 1 li h w In Inb J isheiieb 

(oiti bull 1) lioin Us lOtioits ainu dh to the 
iidniiil nil out ol [lull I Jlu luodiuton eif 
I I li 1 Ill Indi mioiinl lo m ah 100 lakh 
iiids ]n umnin wbib lb i of liish w del fish 
imcuinis ft) less fhin AO 1 ikli inth pn annum 
Intliitbii.. nnpoif flu lot d supph ol fisli m 
Ind 1 Is lit ale 271) 1 ikli mils jn nmtim, out 
oi \ huh 111 nl 70 jui c d k si i md (sfui- 
inu li h iiid 3P pn 11 nf i fits]) v ifn fisli 
Tills gi\(s I siijipli of 3J Ib of lisli jiei capita 
pn n mini wliiih is ttnnidiltn iiisuflit icnt The 
|U] r ip 1 i (oiisnmptioii of fisb m Ti i\ iiuoic- 
(oibm B (sf Mtiml md Boml i-y is Ingher 
film in I 1’ Biliii md ibe Funi ih aid negh- 
.,il)k in M B M P aid Rai'isthui, ett Of the 
totil popid dion oiih about 32 inillitin people 
ton is(in^ oi A s'^ is Btalinniis and Jains do 
not t ds.( fish botause of leligioub injujictions. 
In many cases among the non-vegetarians, the 
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preference for vegetarian diet is due to 
non-availability of fish or its high price. 

Water Resources 

In India, there arc enormous water 
resources as there arc many rivers and some 
water-lalls, bub uiiiortunalcly they are not 
being propci'ly harucssed for more than one 
reasons. Alo-^t pait of tlie rainlall is con¬ 
centrated in a conipaiativcly short period. The 
rivers carry laroe volumes ot water during this 
period, a Imgc I'orlion ol ^vluch goes imulilucd 
because it. is neither phys cally possible to 
d.vert, nor economic to store, all bub a small 
portion ol this How. Secondly, ihe volume of 
water, in the rncr.s, also vanct, from year to 
year, vhcrcas dcvt’lopmcnt schemes can be 
executed only vhcn the sujiply i'' assuied for 
continuous use. Thirdly, in anas of high niin- 
fall, irr'gation is cither not ncccssaiy or is 
needed only to a vciy limited extent. Nearly 
1356 million acre feet of water flows down the 
rivers of India per year but only 76 million 
acre feet or 5.6 per cent of it is used for 
irr’gation purposes. It is (stimated that neaily 
450 million aero feet of water eiin bo u'ilise 1 
for puipo*-es of imvatioii. Tho area irrigated 
in India is nearly 51'. million aeios, oul of 
which neatly 21 million aere<= (11.2 per cent) 
are irrigated by canals, hs^ than 15 ra. aerts 
(31 I'or eonll by wells\ lo-s than 0 m. aere> 
(16.7 ]ier cent) by tanks aiul a little more than 
7 m. acres (11 per cent) (torn other sources 
Out of fhi.s tolal irrigated area, grain ero]!- 
oeeupy more than 30 m aeres. 41.4 ]icr (cnt 
of the total iniiated area is under liee; l.j.4 
per cent under wheat; 23.6 per ee'nt under 
other cereals and pulses; 5.9 per cent under 
sugarcane; 2.4 per cent under cotton and dl 
per etnl under other erops." 

As India is essentially an agricultural 
eoimliy. the need for .sufTieient water supply 
is always great. The uueertainty of ra’nfall 
di‘-tribulinn as K'garels both time and i.'ace end 
the irregiilarit"*' in di'-d'ibution throughout the 
year, the ali.'Onee of inter ra'iis and the 
neees'-ity for more W'ater for =ntne crops like 
rice and nigiireano. are the chief ren^nns which 
make irrigation neec.ssary. India occupies an 
important place in irrigation in the whole 
world. Roughly ahout one-third of the total 
irrigated .areas of the world lies in India. The 
physical factors responsible for such develop¬ 
ment are: 

U) Ike ru'ers ri’^iru from the TT'mahvns are 
perpriTiial and Jronop provide a ronslaiit of 

wate r. . _____ 

t. JltriaUUret Situattoa ia ludm (Ninremlin. 1934). p. 70. 


(li) The elope of the plain is bo gradual that the 
canala which aie taken out in the upper courses of the 
nveis can easily iriigale the land m tlie lower valleys. 

(at) There is an absolute luck of rocky ground m 
Noithern India, and thcreioro canals are easily dug, 
but in Soul hern India, pietcnco of locky surface 
lavoina the Lonstiutlion of tanks and embankments. 

(w) 'The soil 13 fetlilc which makes the greatest 
m-e ot iiiigatiou for nii'^ing both food and non-food 
(lops iicpin.d foi icediiig the coimtiy’.s vast popu¬ 
lation and I'lo newly devilojud luJii^tiios. 

These gcograiihieal iactors have deter¬ 
mined the iiredommanee of parttcular types 
of nrigation m particular poiticm.s of the 
ec/untiy. It is lor this leason that tlie alluvial 
tract of North India, n:., U.P . Punjab, 
West Bengal, Bihar, etc., is specially suitable 
lor canals and wells; ni eiystallnu* tracts like 
tlio=e of Mysore, Hyderabad, Madras, S.-E. 
RajasUian, irrigation fiom tanks and embank- 
meiils Is most exten'-ive; and in tertain o'her 
liail'', (.specially East E.P., Ka-t Punjab, 
it.'.ia^lhall, Bombay, .Madias, M'. Punjab and 
IM 11., eon.Mdeiab'e .areas are (iilth aa'd under 
■ueHs. The areas inigated in India arc distribut¬ 
ed as 2.6 in. acres ui (In Himalayan regions, 
25.2 111 . aeres in Norfhtrn Plan regions, 9.3 
in. ;i(i('s ill Peinnnilar Hills and Plateau 
legions, 1.6 ni. aert's in the "Wc.storn Ghats 
Jind Coa'-tal regions and 10.0 m. acres in the 
Ea'.tein Ghats and Coastal regions. In .^pite 
nl it. India no! able to satisfy her entire 
demand for niigation. Only 18 per cent of her 
total cultivated land gets irrigation.” Greater 
rmphacis has. theiefore, been laid on the ex- 
t iision of nriaation. By 1955-56 the schemes 
iiu lude i under the Fhe-Yc'ar Plan wall add 
19.7 ni. acres to 51J ra. aeres already under 
irrigation, of which major irrigation projects 
would irr’gate 8.5 m. acres and minor irriga¬ 
tion piojcris 11.2 m. aeres. 

Irrigation facilities have tremendously 
aflected agr’eullurc, population and trade in 
places of habitually deficient ramfall and the 
aieafl that lie in the famine zone. They have 
averted the great disaster that might have 
been brought about by ehronie droughts and 
have s.avcd millions of people from death. In 
fact, they have banished the grim spectre of 
fnm'ne, and brought peace, prosperity” and a 
higher standard of living to the whole 
country.™ 

Secondly, increase in irrigated land has 
been a boon to the cultivators, for not only 

9. Iho comparative hguroa for Japan are 55 pet cent, Pakiatas 
48 per cent, China 46 per cent> IndooetU and Malaya, each 80 
per cent and Ceylon 17 per cent.—Cfniretf Asia, ^ Food^ Supplement, 
1930, p. 158. 

10. Barnard Barley in Scenamie PrMetne of Modem lmdia$ 

VoL X, p. 167. 
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the output Of their fields is ensured in ordinary 
years ol drought, but also the amount of pro¬ 
duce i& very largely imicatscd m oidmaiy jtars 
at a compaiati\ely low tost" 

Thirdly, commercial ciops ha\e mono¬ 
polised the irrigated zones, eg, jute is confined 
to the feiLilc deltas of the Ganges and the 
Bruhmaputiii and sugaieaiie tu UP. and 
Bihar" In a way, India adds, by means of 
canals, c\tiv >eai an Egypt to Ps land 

louithly, bc'-idts the abo\c bimfits, 
irr gatum yields a hand'omo piofii ul 7 to 8 
jiti Kilt' to the (io\einni(nl 
W\TEa Po vFK 

India s watei poun potciitid is t'lui dtd 
at 4Q imlliou k \v , li it llu iii'-l died capiciy 
aiiuuuted to onl-y 2 3U mdlion cjii ,) iim 

ary 1, ]9di-> lliis shows tliai havinc, u^aid to 
(he \asi a'ea ol tlu eouutK, il \a ( pojmla- 
tion and its gieit puKnlid wain powei 
icsouuLs a ■very ins'gniucant uiioani liis Ixtn 
e\plojtt d so f 11 din i t( o In nceii tin <'* d 
watei ponei tlt^ clopiiunt m \ unnis (ounlpcs 
ind tlicii (sliinatcil ])onei is T s > Ji dl 

pci ((111, liaiuc 32 pd cent (n i> m '>1 

[)(l cent, Swd/Klind 07 pci K.id , '■^^(u(n 27 
pel Kilt, Noiwav r>3 pci k d, ( u ul i ji 

per cent, U S A 24 pii ceiil a 1 liidi i onh 

1 pel cent The' pci ( ipda chetneuv ]>io(ii - 
(ion in Norway is 5 729 kwt , m ( u ul i } 2'2 
kw( , in Fwcddi 2 901 1 \( uid in I ''' \ 2 'lU 
kwt The U'-o of elK(iid('s in Indi i i, \d\ 
limited at jiU'-cn*’ 'llu uci i^i ju ( iini 
(onsumidion of dKfiK t\ k onl\ 14 k\ ( jn i 
dai as (oriijuKi] to 1 100 kcc ( in 111 1 K 

2 207 kwt m I’S A ‘in 1 3 ^'Oo kw( m ( mill" 
In Pwilrcilaiid tin* piodinlion of (Ikiikiv 

2 252 kwt 111 New Zciliid 1 M9 lit in 
1^ K 1 229 kwt n Tinui 505 kwl \ lnl( in 
India it IS only 17 kw(" 'T'lns u but n dm d in 


11 The Alvisiry Bqqi 1 if 1 C A K hell ihit tl j r lu l n 

of irrignted frop« y r acre is on an nv r g ''0 cr H J i r ent 

hirher thin that of iimirinii 1 crops in the a 1 a ly (\ ilt 

Mamona Op cn p 293) 

12 r W F Co tin IlanJf K tf C }mm(’r lal Inf rmat n 

f r India, p 14o p 156 

13 C A KnowioB I cnomc tfrvnoj n ent f BriU I Ir jl c 

herws, \ol* I pp 36 C8 

Cf In (»om< raaca it in ivrn ircro rp i M Ira^ C \ r> D In 
^vatem yields about 14 y tr cent on the ci|ital * tli> Kr »! i D IlQ 
vstctn, 16 per r<nl, HlJ rr Ban P ih ii Pun} I -1 I rr errt 

i“»«tBrn Jfamuua Canal and tho Giny,a Cii in IJ P 0 ] or nt 

’id 25 per tent roapctiivilv \idt Ihe I irst I ian 

I 371. 

14, The FneTear Plan, p 343 

IS United Nations Monthly Dulfetin of ^tat uf Jugusl 

1953 In India» of llu to’il production of olectnr r c<’nt 

t couaumnd a» dcim(*atje I kHi 16 per ctni an ht 

^ per cent u wduatTial li^ht and only 2 per cor 
Vlia tMdia 1954, p 


the present state of industrial backwardness. 
The exploitation of hydio-power depends not 
only on the flow of water at the hydraulic 
head, but also upon the accossib lity of the site 
to heaiy machinery and its distance from load 
Kilties, the (osl ol vtoiage and the manner in 
whuh i( is pioposed to use ihe power. The 
seasonal vaiiation iii the flow of most Indian 
1 \ei!, IS a paitieulaily mipoitant factor. The 
tonsiluetion of dams to cnsuie an c\cn supply 
ol w dd thiouglioul the' jear also adds eousi- 
(itialjly to th( eapdal outlay 

fill lollowuig power zones may be 
nolleed • 

( 1 ) Tlif nw-i imiioiUnt icj,! n of poUntul 

I \ (li -dr Uu I wfi 1 ((long (lio fool of ILe 

II 1 ( 1 lioiii I 1 J’mij lb to \ iin H( o the 

o\\ 1((1 su iiiH ([ 1 (H (li on t'lL Iiidini pi iin( and 

wliiic (I I iidin 1 ^ fotni ni1(ililJs suitible for 

II II dll n d 1 (1 lu 1 nil K id to the 

n II 1 ni 1 1 Dll', of Joii|T distiiuc jowei tians- 

1 in il will n I 1 lusilib Im I’u lini (o come, 

i 1 J'ld 1 )u 111 laijoi indusliul LtnUcs with 

III ^ 111 ' I \\ 1 

I.) li ■< Olid iiou( 7 iti( lu-3 ilonj^ the 

1 bound I d ( 1 ( pi it I)l n PI item This 

I I (I ilninibd tj ibout SO p i eciiL to ladia’s 
) I I I 1 1 lu liuti 

I >) I ( ll d wibi powii iiRioii eif mi li Icssei 

In I ' I ( Ml) I 1 ri ml the imt two lu s I'ong the 

^ I I 1 i \ 11 d! \ i M ill d o, and Maihal Ranges m 
e I 1 111 I I iiul M I’l ide ll f 

( 1 ) 111 f milh i(_iir Killy cprikng, 13 tho 

I ml) n\(i u 1011 It e\l lie’s f oni ( ih ilia in the 

I \ 11 111 Ihc we I id eml) kch inosUy tho 

I 1 )l (1 > lu nil mO J\ 1 .r in t Le igil, S 

II I 11 M ]» ml A] P 1 Is tlieiniil jiower 

I \I 1 11 i 11 j )i ] lit ol ill diiia hjdel pown 
1 1 ” 

Posliijitiis ne, Ihciefoic, mimtn=o m 
In 111 lu lli( (i(\( IniuiH nt c>f watei power. It 
I ( tilii trd till tile gdld lllllg ( ipuity would 
lie Jidf ^kI by 1 1 m kwt wilhin the Plan 
p IK 1 ind ly 1 f in kwt when tlu pioiocts 
lu ll 11(1 ale' (onipleicil '’llu jiioliliin 111 India 
1 not on'v to inrici i llu supply of electric 
(lid e hil to nuke it at nl ilile it elieip rates 
so llup tne dill a lUn tlu aiti in and the 
luto'u nnclu get an adoquile supply of 
< he i]) power 

(To be rovfiniied) 

1 n 1 t[nnint II>ir 1 ctr l w tkn in InJ a with 8<^norAtliig 
I 0 > 

II U In III ( ^ Tall Ilvtlri ittrjc Work® Bombay, 
fOOOO Iw ( ) Vnlliru \alt y T t r Co , Bciubjy, f^.OOO kw , 

( ) Till* w<r Co Bon 1 ay 10 000 kw 

(/) In S Iiilia (t) P>tiikir4 Piwer Projtct. Madras. 38.7S0 • 
kw III Alci ur H)’to tle( rir V. irka 40 000 kvr (in) Fapanattm 

Pr J t I'’4<'0 kw (iv) Palliva^tnl II)«iro ihetne Work* in Tlttluft* 
c irp 1 **00 kw (v) Sivavamudram Hydro electric Wiizka. 

'‘000 kw 
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“Unitariani‘?m” moan«;, ac( ording to Professor 
Dicey, “the habitual excn isc «>f Sujiii*nie l(‘gislati\e 
authoiity hy one rculial powei" {Lau of the 
Constitution, j). I'iOt 1'he Cenlial au'hoiitv Jna> 
delegate puwei- to local aulhonties. The lela- 
tion betcvcy'ii the Oulral and Local aiithoiilios 
then is die lelalion of piincipal and delegite. 
The local antlioiilie>, one their existence t^and 
receive thrir authority from the centie. 'I'hey 
exist and function at tin discietion of the centre. 
They cannot claim an\ separate identity. The 
central authoritv is ahsolulc* and supic-ine. Its 
internal so\creignty is undixided. It is exc^rejsed 
hy the Cential law-making body and there* are no 
subsidiary sc-mi so\eieigti law-making bodies. 
This is Unilaiy Coseinmc nt. 

As opposed to this, ‘*I'\’deialism means the 
dislrilrution of the foici*s of the Stall* among a 
number of co-otchna'e boches each originating in 
and conliolled by the c oustitulion” fDicev.]). 157) 
TTie c'onstitiition assigns jrowei to both Goxcin 
mcnls—Central and State. Both aie independent 
in their respective dom.iin. nire povcci of the* 
Centre* thus is liniiliel by the* anlonomy of the 
Slate. The line of dcmaiealion defined by the 
consslilulion. Both owe then cxislenec to and re 
ecrive their anlhoiily lioiii the e onslitntion. 'Ihis 
ronstilnlion is the main soniee of jrovvei of ho'h 
Henre in a ft deration firstly there is the siipie- 
maey ctf iht* ronstilnlion ; si eoiidly, there is tin* 
disliilmlion of jrowcis Itelwem the* ( eiili * and 
Slates which cannot be changed except on the 
rculhotily ol tin* c onslilnfion ; and ihiidh, one 
suprome Judicial anlhoiily to decide lonslitn- 
tioual disputes that may arise ovei the domain of 
both Covc'inmcnls In shoit v\ * might say m a 
fedeialion the* mleinal soveieignly of the Stale is 
sharc'd hy two anlhoutie- Ccniial and local, and 
the Central authoiity doe- not cxeiiise unfellered 
aulhoiilv oxer tin* whole sialt. Tl is Imiiled hy 
some semi so\( leign liodies. This is federation 

Though the Swiss c on federal ion (which took 
its hiilh in the Tic*al\ of ^Vestphaha in and 

.since then it has a continuous life, being Irans- 
foinud ill ]f>h') into a federal slate and thoroughly 
revised in lfl71) is the oldest of existing federal 
stales, the U.S.A. Federal Constitution is the 
most complete one*. Federations vary from slate 
to state- some are more federal allowing gieatei 
sphere of dulonoinv to lire units than others 
whieh renlialise the jxnvcr and give less sphere 
of autonomy to tin* unils. Thus fedeialions differ 
.according to the respective powers of the federal 
authority and federating units. This is deter¬ 
mined hy two ways as to the method of distribu¬ 


tion of powers between the centre and units ; and 
and as to ibe nature of the supremacy of the 
I onstitution. 

Tlie roiisiiiulion of India has enumerated 
three lists of subjects of legislation and execution 
—(I) The Union list, (2) The Stale list, (3) the 
eoncurienl list. The Union Govc*rnment has 
exclusive authority of legislation and execution 
over the Union list. The State Govcrninenls have 
exclusive authority ovc*r matters of the State 
list. Both have loncurieiit jurisdiction over the 
(oiicutreiil list But if any law or any provision 
of It IS lepiignaiil to anv linion law, the Slate law 
shall wholly oi to that extent lie void. Tli ■ 
ic*siduaiy powers belong to the I nioii. 

Jncoipoialiori of conenirent list in oiii con- 
si ilution may ajipeai to he iiuonsisient willi 
Federal Piriiciplc*. The nlilitv ol j concarrcnl list 
m a Icdeialion has hec'n very aptly expressed by 
the Joinl Pai liamenlary I'on’inilU'c ie]ioit : 

“Exjiriienco has sbovvn. liotli in India and 
c*lsewliere tliaf time are eerlairi matler.s which 
c.innol be* allocated exc liisivc*lv either to a 
Cc'nlral or to a Provincial Lc-aislalnie and foi 
wliicli ihougli it is ciflen desitabli, that Pro 
Min lal legislation should make provision, it 
IS eqiiallv necessary that the central I’gisla- 
liue should ahc) have a |c*gislative juiisdic 
lion Id enable* it in sonic* cast to semie uni 
fonnitv in the mam jiiincijilc's ol law throngh- 
mil the (onriliv, in oidi i to guide and 
'ihouidgc* jtioviiicial efforts, and in ulhors 
again to provide iimedies foi mischiefs nris 
mg in the provincial sjihc'ie Inil extending or 
lialile to extend Iv.vond the lioundaiic's of a 
single jiiovmce” {Joint Pniiiainentary Corn 
niittee on Induin Con'^litutional Reforms, 1931 
jiara 51). 

The U S.A Gonslitution has no provision fo’ 
ihi coiifuiienl list. The Australian Conslilulioii cle 
signed on tlie U.S A. model has assigned, emime 
Kited or seh*c ted legislative jiowers to the Cenlic 
and the lesidenee belongs to the Slates. But 
Section 51 enumerates .59 entriis ol power ovei 
which lioth may legislate and Sc'ction.in9 says 
“When a law of a Stale is inconsistent with a law 
of the commenwcallh, the latter shall prevail 
and the former shall to the extent of the incon 
srslency he invalid.” The Canadian (ionstitutioi 
also makes provision for the concurrenl sphen 
though to a very limited extent of agricultun 
and rmnirgralion only, and in cases of r< 
pugnancy, the Dominion legislation ptevails. Th 
concurrent list does not in any way militat- 
against the ’^«deral Prineiples, rather it heljis it i ’ 



^ 'oiiifomiity ,ol legislation through- 
i^Bt' ^ .whok country over soms affairs when it 
;^pears desirable and expedient but allowing 
states dominance over them as far as ptsc- 
'tkable. 

As to the residual powers of the centre, it 
may be said that the three lists have almost 
exhausted the powers of administra'ion because 
the Union list contains 97 entries, ihe State list 
66 and the concurrent lUt 47. A very little 
scope is left to tlie centre to exercise authority 
by its claim to residual powers. It may not 
be discussed in details and can be closed with this 
reference that in a Federation the residuary 
powers may also belong to the centre as in 
Canada. 

In our constitution some over-riding powers 
over the States have been given to the Con'.re. On 
four occasions the Union Parliament can legis¬ 
late on mat ers of SiUte list : 

(1) If the Council of Stales has declared 
by resolution supported by not less than Iwo- 
thirds of the members present and voting 
that it is necessary and expedient in the 
natibnal interest (Article 249). 

(2) If the Proclamation of Emergency 
ii in operation (Article 250). 

(3) If two or more States express by 
way of resolution of State legi lutures that 
Parliament should It gi.hte over a ly mat er 
or matters of State list. Put it sliall be opera¬ 
tive only in the States which desire it (Ardcic 

252) ,. 

(4) If necessity of the implemertatio!i 
of international obligations arises (Ailicle 

253) . 

The underlying piinciple of Federal Govern¬ 
ment is tliat none of the parlies in a Fed-ration 
should change the basic distribution o( poweis 
by its unilateral action. This h as been violated 
in our cons'.itution, because tlie over-riding 
au!)iority has h^n ^iyeh to the upper chamber ol 
our Parlianieril. It is a Council of Slates, 
but in name,only. It docs not cn-sliririe the 
Federal Principle as Slates are not equally re¬ 
presented in the council. The only silver line 
is that it shall require not less than two-third 
majority present and voting to alter ihs distribution 
of powers. Again as it is a permanent body and 
composed of elderly men it is presumed that it 
shall not be led by emo'ions and paity spirit. 
Hiere is another safeguard. That is, members 
of the Council of States arc elected by ihi! mem¬ 
bers of the S ate legislature. Every second year 
one-third of its members retire. And such resolu¬ 
tion of the Council to change the distribution of 

shall havo effect only for one year at a 


time [Article 249(3) ]. .So after every 
State legislature shall have the opportuiii'yf: 
counteract such move of the Union Parliatiieij^j 
by sending new members to the Council., ASti^y, 
all, this provision bespeaks of Unitarianism 
Federal Constitution. In no other federatkl^B 
such Unilateral power of action has been assignedt; 
to the Federal legislature, not even in Canada.- 
Even in time of emergency no other Federal ? 
Constitution gives the power of unilateral aclion^^ 
in the hands of the centre. The distribution -of ‘ 
powers cannot be changed except by an , 
amendment of the Constitution. Such erosr- 
gencies are met by o'her ways in other constitu* 
tions. During such periml of national impor* 
tance if the Federal Legislature frames laws for : 
the peace, order and good govcrnmeni of a coup-,- 
liy, the Judiciary in'erprets the law in that way ' 
and does not stand in the way of Federal Icgisk' 
lion even if it means that il may affect the distrihu- 
lion of powers. It is evident in the observation of 
ibe Privy Council in the case of Pulp and Potper 
Co. vs Mauitoha Free Press (1923) in Canada t 

“The general control of property and 
civil rights required for normal purposes re¬ 
mains with the Provincil Legislatures. But 
the questions may arise of reason of the 
special circumstances of ihe national emer¬ 
gency which concern nothing short of the 
peace, ordor and good government of Canada 
as a whole.” 

Of course il is true even in the U.S.A. that 
liiere has been an increasing d.emand on the part . 
of a suiislanlial sc'c'ion of the people to strengthen 
the Federal aulhori'y, so that it may cope 
with the ever growing complexities of lbs national : 
life of ihe Americans. Especially after the on¬ 
set of the world-wide economic dc])iession in 1929 
till the end of the World War IT, the demand 
was very much persis’erit. Piesident Roosevelt 
was successful in the impFinentation of his “New 
Deal” which actually meant the over-riding of 
some stale powers. “In its actual working, the 
American federal system is not, in 1949, what il was 
in 1789.” (D. Ba.su : Commentary on the Consti¬ 
tution of India, p. 606). Do Tocqueville’s observa¬ 
tion in 1835 that “Government of the centre was 
the exception, while Government of the statss was 
the rule” docs not hold good today because of 
growing powers of the centre. Bill one point Is 
to he emphasized, that is, the ultimate compe¬ 
tence of over-riding power docs not lie with the 
Federal legislature alone, hut with the Federal 
judieiarv. The Federal legislature frames la^, 
encroaching Stale powers to cope with emerge^) 
situations and the judiciary sanctions it 
ever it thinks desirable. 






The Federal legislature is not empovrered to 
Sujpersede the distribution of powers and to nul¬ 
lity the Federal structure of the constitution. 
But our Parliament can. If the President issues 
a Proclamation of Emergency and if it is sup¬ 
ported by resO’lui'ions of Parliament, virtually 
that may mean the suspension of Federal stiuc- 
tiire of the constitution. Of course Article 
353 does not refuse to Slate legisla'ures any power 
at all over State subjec's under such a situa¬ 
tion, rather they enjoy concurrent powers. 
Over them Union power shall prevail to the 
extent of repugnancy. There is another piovi- 
siop tp a2ord ^ scope for Federal despotism, that 
is Artjcje 3^^ ^by which the Prcs.id’nt may 
assume to himself all the powers of a State and 
delegate them to any authority on being satisfied 
that there is constitutional breakdown in that 
That is analogous to section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 which empowered 
the Governor of a Province to assume all powei 
to himself acting in his discieation. 

No such provision for supersession of S'atc 
Government by the Fedeial Authoiily on the 
ground of constitutional breakdown exis s in any 
Federal constitution. But if there is anv violent 
resistance to the execution of Federal laws, the 
Federal authoiily may compel obedience to 
such laws as in America. President Lincoln did 
ft*during the Civil Wai (1861). This is similai 
to Article 356 of our Conslilu ion. Piesidc'nt Di. 
Rajendra Prasad jiromulgatcd two orders under 
Article 356 on 20.6.51 assuming all powers of 
East Punjab to himself. 

The necc-^sily there arose due to the fact that 
after the resigna'ion of Di. Bhargava’s Ministry 
no alternative ministry could lie formed. There 
may be similar cases in futuie till tlie political 
training of the people of India takes a shape. 
Art. 350 might have a justification at this 
stage. But the fact lemains—there is the scope 
of federal despotism in our constitution. 

Parliament can legist rale o\ei a State 
subject if it is evpiessly desiied by two or more 
states. Such Union law shall apply to the stales 
which desire it. This is not li entiling upon the 
powers of tlie staler. It is innoeant and deserves 
no de’^ailrd discussion. 

The invasion of S^ate power by Union legis¬ 
lature for the impl“menla'ion of International 
agreemant is not unknown in Federal Consii- 
tulion. Art. VI of the U.S A. constitution says • 
All treaties made, or which shall be made 
.under the authoritv of the United Stales, 
idiall be the supreme law of the land, 
and judges in every slate shall be bound 
^erebjr, anything in the constitution or laws of 


any state to the contrary non-withstanding. Art 
132 of the British North America Act has similar 
provision. Australian constitution has no sucl 
written provision, but a case law (King vs. Bur¬ 
gess, 1936) has made it clear that the Common 
wealth Government can invade the sta'c jurisdic 
tion for tlie implementation of International 
agreement. 

Another mutilating provision of Federal 
piinciple is the appointment of Governors oi 
Rajpiamukhas by the President. In the U.S.A 
Governors are directly elected by the people and 
cannot be lemoved unless impeached by the 
State Legisla ure. Governors ot Austialian Pro 
vinccs aie ajipointed by tlie Grown and hold oflicc 
during His Majesty’s pleasuio and cannot be dis 
missed by the Governor-General. In Canada 
Lieutenant Governois arc appointed by the Govei 
nor-Geneidl and can be dismissed as well by him 
So our Constitution in this aspect is Canadian 
and not Amiiicaii. 

As to the Consti'ulional supremacy of our 
Fedeialion it may be said that the consiitulion i= 
sufficiently iigid in so far as the Federal nature 
of the consiitulion is eonceinecl, but not as 
iigid as the American. The distiihulioii ol 
powei cannot lx* changed by the general 
piocfduie of amendment of ihe conslnutioii 
Jt shall recjuirc the approval of at least half 
of the Stale legislaluics. In the U S.A. it rc 
quirs ihe approval of } of tin Stales legisla¬ 
tures. In a complete fcdeiatioii, iheie is sonic 
amount of legalism, because the Fecleial consli 
lutioii is nothing Inil a charier ol contract by 
which the Fedc-ralion com“s into being. In a 
Fedeiaion the coiisiiuuion is soveieign. B )lli 
the Governni'-nts owe then oiigni and iceeivi 
llieir aulliorily fioiii the eonslitulioii. The 
boveceigniy of the consiiiulion is niaiiilaiiud by 
making it a rigid one. Our constitution is 
rigid to that ex'ent. 

The balance of power between the Federal 
and Unit Goveiiiinenls is held by a Federal Judi 
ciary whose mam function is t® see that the 
constitution is lespeeted especially in so far as 
the distribution of powers is concerned. It ha^ 
already been said that the U.S.A., Australian 
and Canadian Courts have b^en given the powei 
to act as arbi'rator in this lespeel. Of them, 
the U.S.A. Supreme Court has almost absolute 
power of inItrpielation of the Constitu ion. Om 
ex-Chief Justice of the U.S.A. Supieine Court, 
Mr. Hughes said, “The Constitution (of the 
U.S.A.) is what the Supieme Court says it is." 
So much legalistic attitucie was not taken by the 
framers of our Consti'ution. But they have made 
our Supreme Court competent enough to declare 
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1 law or a decree unconstitutional if it violates the 
onstitution. » 

According to Dicev there are "three leading 
uharacleristics of completely developed federa- 
lism-f^he supremacy of the cons'itution, the 
diatfibution among bodies with limited and co- 
(rdina'e authority of the different powers of 
Government, the authority of the Court to act as 
interpreter of the constitution.” {Law of the 
Constitution, p. 144), All of them are present in 
the Indian Constitution. Heme it is a federation in 
form But the very essence of Federalism is that 
the distribu'ion of powers cannot be changed liy 
an unilateral action. 

Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, the Chairman of the 
Drafting Coinmit'eo of our Constitution, said : 
“The basic principle of federalism is that 
legislative and executive authority is parti'ioned 
between the Centre and the S'afes not by any 
law to he made by the Centre but bv the 
Cons'iltition itself. Tliis is what the Consti¬ 
tution does This is the ptinriolc embodied 
m our Constitution Thrie ran be no mis| ike 
about it It IS. therefore, wrong to sav that 
the *^ates have b"en placed under th" Centre 
Centre cannot hy ill onn ici// alter the 
houvrfary of this partition. Nor can the 
Judicial y” (Sneerh in the Constituent 
mblv on 2S1] 40) 

Perhaps he forgot at the moment of his 
sneer h th<it he himself had di ifled Artmles 
249, 250, 253 and 356 which belie this ver-v 
essence of fedi ralism But it n"eds to be told 
that all these artiiles are nieant for cineigcnries 


So long as the Centre thinks that there fa 
emergency, it shall work as complete Federal ^ 
Government. But as soon as the Centre dedi 
the emergent situtation, the Constitution can b© 
switched over to an unitary type by the unilateral 
action of the Centre. The switch is not in the 
hands of an impartial Judiciary like that of the 
American, Canadian or Australian Federa ions. So 
much legalism has been avoided in oui Conslitu* 
tion. It is a federaiion so long as the Union Parlia* 
ment wills it. In form it is federal, in essence it is 
unitar). Sir Ivor Jennings says : 

“India has a federation with a strong 
rontraliring tendency ” (Some Characteris¬ 
tics of the Indian Constitution, p. 1). P.G. 
Wheare says : "In the (lass of qiiasi-constitu- 
tion it is probably proper to include the Indian 
Constitution of 1950” [Modern Constitutions, 
p. 29). 

Dr. Ambedkai tticd to justify the over* 
riding powers of the Centre in the course of 
the same speech 

“The fiist is that the over-riding powers 
are not ihe notmal features of the con'tittt- 
tion Their use and ojieralion are expressly 
confined to emorgem ies only. The second 
consideration is that • eould we avoid giving 
overriding poweis to the Centie when an 
emergency has arisen ?” 

We do not discuss here the necessity and 
icason of su(h overriding powers of the Centre 
Ill an) '■eheme of Government foi India with Ps 
j lesent sot lo poliliral set lip Wt only state 
what it is 
O - 


THE INDIAN LAW COMMISSION —ITS TASK AHEAD 


By P r RATCITOUnilURI M a ij l w a c s 


Appointmfnt of an elrven-meirbcr Law romnii'-'- nn iia 
been announced anti it will soon begin us work For 
ihe sake of expcHition it will function in two s cUons 
one in charge of the reform of iuHirial adTunistreioiv 
ind another ot the revision of the staliite hws Fseb 
section will have a .Toint Seer tary, Senior nepu’y 
S^c^etarIes Research Offit rs and othir nOces ary 
equipments The Chaiiman of the fimmssion Sn 
M C ‘iftalvad will be in immediate rliar.:e of the 
section dealing wilh the leforin of ludirial idninistn- 
tion but will direct and co-ordina*c the aciivilies ol 
botli the sec'ions The terms of reference are • First 
10 review the sy'Icra of judicial adminisir uion in all 
its aspects and suggest ways for improving it and 
making it speedy and less expensive, and »ecnridly to 
ivan'ine the cen'ral Arts of general application and 
importance tnd .recximmend the lines on whirh they 
should be amended, revised, consolidated or onerwise 
brought up to date 

The personnel of the Commission is the very best 


imtginable- Sii M C Silalvad Advocate-General of 

India Mr M C CIngla Cbi.f Jii^iicf of ihc Bombay 
TTiMi Cl uri S'-] K N Wnneboo Ct'ief Justice of the 

Ro'astlnn High rniirt Sn G N Dts retired Judge 
of the Calf itta TTi^h Couit Sn P Sitvanarsyana Rao, 
ri tired Judge of the Madras High Court N C 

Sen G ipta Advoeat“ Cahu'ia, Sn V K T Chari, 
Advoelie General Madras, Sn Narnsa Raiu, Advoeale- 
Genfrsl And’rv Sn S M Sikri Advocate-General, 
the Fast Pun ah Sn G S Pilliak Advoeate, 

Allahabal, and Sri G N Josi, Advocate, Bombay. 
Put the ’ask ahead is stupendous and the expectation 
ef ’he T’nion Government that the Commission will 
sub*”!! its reeommenda'inn bv the end of l^S^i seems 
to be miieh too optimis’ie It ts doubtful if with all the 
resourrrs at the disposal of the Government and fol 

the muter of that of the Commission it will be possible 
to fird out ’be red ills in siith a sbqrt time'anj 
suggest remedies There is, of cour'e proviaioji feSf 
extending the term of one or other of the sections. A 



' bettisf perh&ps be that the 

^^OQUBUsion ihoidd report early; for the very 
< CpmposilioD of the CommisBion is a guarantee against 
delay; and one needs just to be reminded that no time 
should be vrorse than lott by precipitation. 

Law Commissions are not new to India. As soon 
.M the East India Company felt that they were going 
;to be the ultimate mast.rs of this coun'.xy they made 
fjrovisions for codification of law, civil and ciiminal. 
substantive and procedural, including organisation of 
Courts. The first Law Commission set up in 1835 
under the Charter Act of 1833 with Macaulay as i’s first 
Chairman did excellent woik in draf ing a Penal Code 
(1837), a detailed but unpublished woik on civil low 
and, above all. the famous Lex Loci Report (1840). 
The times were, however, not propitious for law rtforms 
and most of the linxs of the Government were taken 
up by the many wurs that followed. In later years the 
Commission languished for want of encouragement and 
euccets. Its failur.' was admitted and by the Charter 
Act of 1853 a new Coirini^sjon was set up with Lord 
(then Sir John) Romilly, a distinguished English Judge, 
Os its head, and men like Sir Edward Ryan Caaieion 
and Macleod, as ineinber.s. Unlike the First, the Second 
Commission was to work in England and to make itsi 
report within three yeais. This time limit could not 
be adhered to, but its contribution to the laws of India 
became memorable; ilie (lodes of Civil and (Jiiirinal 
Procedure, the Limitation Ac', the High Gnirls Aei and 
the like were framed. Its woik was, however, miicli 
hampered by rons'aiit <ipposiiion from the jcilous 
Governiiient of India and its unfiiiis'.ied task was taken 
up by the TJiiid Law Commission appointed in 18'il. 
Their output was so great that there arose a foar in thi- 
counlry ef over-ligislu'iou. After laying the foundation 
of practically the whole of all-lnd'a laws ntccssa’y jn 
those days tlii.s Couimissieii resigned in 1870, 
diasatisfied at the ‘jupiioseil limidi’y of th' Government 
Of India. Even then in 1S79 India wiincssed another 
ftnallfT Commission to a'.s'st jn the act of Icgisla’.ion. 
In this cenluJy Conimis'-ioiis and Co’nmit'ccs have from 
lime to time inves igaled into and reported on, various 
mnltcrs, the Civil Jus'ice Committee (1921-25) being 
iho most important amongst them from, the judicial 
point of view. 

The tremendous pi ogress that India has made in 
recent yeats in every sphere of life has made the law 
■nd administration of justice much more eomplica'rd than 
before and the task of llic present Commiss'on js thus 
much mere important and encrous. If a little less 
than a hundred years ago when conditions were very 
much simpler Sir Henry Maine, the then Law Mo.irber, 
fonnd 423 enac'ments of the Regulation Law of Bengal 
■lone ‘to have expirrd or grown obsolete' w’nat 
conceivably may be the pisition today! Portions of 
many of the older codes have become stal’. paich- 
(toika have com}!flicatcd others and piece-meal legislation 
made*^6 position of the lawyer and judge extremely 


difiioiilt. Jpdidol prononneementa testify to th« fnel 
that many of the recent enactments were extremely ill' 
drawn, for they were draf.ed by inexperienced po'sons 
with inadequate skilled advice. Then, there is the lack 
of uniformiiy and system jn the laws of the several 
States; and to systematise them will require undivided 
at'ention for years together. A whole-time Commission 
only is capable of tackling with all these problems 
within a reasonable span of lime. Although the Central 
Acts of general application only are within the terms 
of reference concurrent legislation in the States makes 
the apparent simplicity ot the task only illusory. It 
is not that the Government are not awaie of the 
difficulties; they have, indeed laid down that one of the 
principal objectives of the Cemmiss on would be lo 
consider such local variations with a view to re-introduc¬ 
ing and main'aining uniformity. To ascertain if any 
provisions of law arc inconsis'.t nt with the constitution, 
lo suggest necessary altciations or omissions, to remove 
anomalies and aitbiguitics brought to light by 
conflicting decis'ons or otherwise, to consolidate Acts 
partuining lo the same subject and lo sustgest modifica¬ 
tions for iinplemcn'ing the, directive principles laid down 
in the Cons'itulion arc comparatively easier; but to 
siropl'fy the law-s particularly procedural, in a vast 
cnunlty like India with , varied inleiests and 
innumerable local cusloms, is almost a li.iffling task. 

Equally difficult is the reform of Judicial administra¬ 
tion. If by that is meant re-organisation of the Court 
system and revision of ccitain proci-dural laws it is 
Kiiiqilc enough; if, however it is intended that justice 
shculd be speedy and less expi'nsive it will require 
consid.ration of vaiious factors relating to the time, the 
ri’an and the Government (equrl fees). Ths time factor 
is the easiest .and perhaps limo liii'its may be put by 
law even in accordance with the otlicr needs of justice. 
The Government may also concuvably be generous enough 
not only to abolish the Couu fees but also to appoint as 
ii-any judges and magistrates as are necessary, although 
the past history stretching back right up to the lime of 
Lord Cornwallis decs not encourage such a thought. 
But mucii more difficult to tackle with arc the man 
element, that is the litigants, lawyers and judges. 

Class wars, clash of individual interests, avarice, spirit 
of retaliation and other infirmities of fellow beings 
compel men to go to litigation and cnco they have 
plunged into it they would carry on till one of the 
parties or both have been engulfed in the wlvrlpool. 
Most often the passion is roused and they become 
almost mad. Victory by any means, fair or foul, be¬ 
comes their motto. In most cases one of the parties i» 
consc'ously wrong and the modus operandi it adopts is 
to take time by false pleas and thus to wear out the 
enemy, particularly if the latter is less solvent. The 
idea js that in this way the other parly. ■will be 
compelled to sue for peace. AH being fair in love and 
war it is never felt that any stigma may attach to the 
character by such fraud upon the Court. By. mch » 
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peraoA the salutary principle of appeal may be and ja 
iropioperly employed for delaying justice often to the 
utter exhauftion of the opponent It is not that he 
himself 18 not sometincs ruined hut there is a moibid 
pleasure in invit np: the ddugt Tntks and falsehoods 
are thus a potent rdu<=e of tin delay of justice 

To this mad pur'-int of dishorn t liU ants the 
forense abilities of a s| ilful lawyir arc both an asset 
and inccntivi Luph ini tually tliesi, Mntlemcn aie 
called ‘vo Biics of truth 1 n'citanaldy the law as 

Bdmiiiieteicd in OJi Courts Css pi rhaps d (whiie) has 
no 'anction of tiuth ‘If Ins roriespmds with truth 
fnly in bo fai as it idletls the social idt (Is of the day, 
th< law wc know must he [lotoiiounc i d to It viry 
considerably icmoved fn m truth said one of the hif,ii 
authorities who knew our toiiits very well In ti it 
rircumsiancc tven the mest luncst Iiwir eiinnot clo 
anything hctici than a con premise with umru h As 
a matter of faet only a few lawy is cm i se cviii so liidi 
lu the laddei ef imiality Ihis unhappy stite of 
things IS in the viiy niiuic of the iiiofessiein It is 
ificr all, a kind of hu nes a bu'-iiie s baeked by 
li arning which man ndoie , in 1 n business gen ri'ly 

lienesty at a discount What litigant will bid a 
moral crtink who will specnlly stii\e to present the 
facts as they arc an 1 purjiosi Ij i fi iiii (i n pul iiin on 
•hern a eomplexicn fiv lui il K t> lis di ni asked ih^ 
tame authority A s n„li exhhiii ti f this lu m d 
hones y and touia e will end his eaitet it 'ho Bir 

fhat IS why the lawyei s task in oiii foiiits is not *=0 

much to find out tiuth i li win a cast Fur shit 
vhat IS knewn as taelus is no 1 ss nncssiry than 
forensic knowledge I’lohngaiicn of i ba 1 11 e is a 
an of such luiies It hi ,,o ]ls eeimiiinu side as 

cll A nochrn lawyer ells his Inowltelge and 
kill to the hi_lusi bidelcr, iiiel «( 1 ii„ as his fee is 

ot fix d by law or he is leimittid ti eonuiind duly 
is ead of a luii i* he it is to hs ilvanla i to si e tint 
1 C Irtigation is jiolcngcd lu t a 1 w who are it the 
jp of a ladder arc surdy an exceji ion to this general 
lie but for the average swift lustnc is Ini i ful if nit 
uicidal The in ere at of this ehs s’lr wed skilful 
nd learntek must be looked into if any urtinnenl 
I «ult IS in ended 

The character of lie avenge judge generally a 
dent spectator of what is gein on in h s Couit, is 

10 her factor conliibutmg to delay Indolence i one 

* 

I his mam infirmities Juelicial work is gtiunlly not 
leasant but there is no escape no occasion foi rd ixa 
m From day to day, from year to yeai, he dees the 
ne sort of work which is often ncrvc-breikin; and 
mgs hm no leward except the satisfac ion of his 
' luciencc. Aftei some initial enthusiasm he loses 
I ini lativc and eventually becomes a mere autonaton. 
oth and doz ng coijic in as a n atte r of course More 
I irmful than this indolence is the tendency oi the 

rage judge to follow the line of least resistance 
with^and the vily litigants' persistent demand for 


more and more time ostensibly for getting rendy* 
requires a firmness which will very often bung ttpop 
him the opprobrium of being baid-hcarted and end iS 
‘bre zes’ between the Bench and the Bar That W 
wl y he very often perints a ca^e to drift listlessly in 
tile flic Pciliaib the worst of the judge's infirmities 
IS his mxii ty to be popular, and this, paradoxically 
enough rc'ultb in cl liy Popiihiitv in a ccurt of 
law me Ills almost the sirre as abdication in favour of 
the n mister al office is uiid lawyers conlucting cases 
fn our ceunry granting of icljc urnn enis is the same as 
be ng a ‘f,nod jjd,.c’ anil cvin iht lawyer on the oppo- 
siti ide wculd not ilislil p them pievidrd “ome costa 
arc allowed Pubic eli ap| robation of such methods 
are unheard-of In uch an aniispbcri delay is only 
n luial OvLi and aheve all the c time ore, on the 

I nil 111! Mile tl till id Ma,-iliiiy and the ovcrbear- 

II g I oh c 1 111 M VIS lit! s po ition may be in proved 
by 1 leiiiplele si|antion of tin |ii he iry flora the 
executive but it is lard to mend tlic Police Ev n 
now the II il jowfi IS in the hinds of the ill paid 
liana f (iicci who can m ikc oi riai a lae It must 

III 1 C died that j owci anil pev ily ,.o ill together, it 
riquiies lone tridi eii nd goeu env ronn eni for a 
, oor ni in to hi hone t i{ h li is got power to improve 
Ins lot 

For rediiein., the cos^ ef liti tl on and ensuring 

expedition in tl dcspatih of Im mess the Fveished 
(oiririiief of Fnglnnd appealel to the lawyers and 
Iiiel,.i s and sen It the i er opr i it on Thu course 
has n ver been foil owe el in our country Ffforts are 
hriii" md tiam very h "h quaite s to take the trattc 

fut ef ihcij liana and \(sf the \ illage Pine'iayels and 

the like with u 1 e al powers T^'hilc inercsin" assn- 

e tim of the villi ers with adn inistiation of y is'ce 
in relty eases is rxtr mely dt si able the history of tost 
rxtrrincnis in that behalf (tlirough Villiii Munsitls, 
Pinehavfts and Union Boards and Foin's) leads one 
to bellive thtt the tiire has not yet come and that 
to liras pis ic fhwTi to tic pn ent tinhciihliv afn os- 
j! re of ciir Mll-ecs irears ne I m' but its death hv 
aspbvx a To look to flip Villacp ro'^mun tits of 
an 1 nt Tnd n for inspratien ind example is a tois 
If I ling of 111 tory tleie ran be no eimpirison be- 
tw I n these da’s of p^srid rural sn plir ty an 1 consi- 
deratien fir ffibvv luotbers and the«e of el I's wars 
con miinal interest and f?p‘onil a'^"iai’d s rreat Tti tier 
at 'orre cost if p rbaps better tban ebean li|ust ee 

For omprebensivp amendnent ef law for iim 
fiiimily foi latinnalirntion and for ensnnng cheap and 
reasonably quirk j isticc tl ere n list net only he clo*o 
applii a I n dn n stiielii s sn 1 a cl ar rasp of the basic 
principles fwlneh the Commis une s nploublidly have) 
but also an earnest appeal to all ernctmed for co- 
operatien . otherwise the labouis of the Commission 
may be wholly lost Peace and iu«t ee can be ensntpid 
not so much by law and its guardians as by adb* 
imposed discipliaa. 
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Br CHUNI LAL RAY 


The States Reorganisation Committee's recommendations 
have been ex’remely disappointing to Bengal roost of 
whose demands havt been thrown out on comewhat 
Biroay grounds whuh cannot be reconnled with one 
atioth r and 'bis after voluble txpicssion of sympathy 
Cot West Bengil s difficult pospion dm to partition 
»t0 influx of refugees 35 lakhs in numb r and to the 
fact recognised by the committee that 

“the preseni flsrhutifn of t nitones hetwem 
B har md Wist P n il is s irli as |o givi ikp to real 
admin sintivi iliffie ul ics from the point of view of 
West Bengal ’ 

While sepnration of Chas thani from the rest of 
Purulia sub liMs on was ev>d ntly ba ed on the 71 4 

per rent TTindi md only 22 4 pei cent Bengali in the 

Tab^e of Tract Figures on pag 'll of the 1 an^iiage 
volume if the Census Taldes (Census of 1951 Piper 
No 1 of 19541, the Committee hid not i word of 
comment en iht vei> «fmgp erdin stance that the 
Census ^unerint ndini for Bihiii who wis so very keen 
about the innovatun of ihiniwir figur s for the 
Purulia subdiv Sion nivii thou* ht of compiling similar 
figures for Dhmhad and Dhillihum and even went 
the length of diseouniinuing the 'eparite figures for 
Jamshidour City ‘hown m 1931 alll oiigh th se arias 
along will the Purulia snhd vision ha 1 formed a bone 

of coniention between Bengal and Bih r from a very 

long time hnek from only a fiw months suh« ouent 
to the pihl cation in Reti'n/ce nrwspiper of 4lh Janii iry 
|\l*'12 of the letter s| ned hv five Bih ir hadeis 
i (D“eT pirTvai) S nhi N ndkisl or’' T il Pirimeswii 4 il 
I Fakhruddin iml *>alihidmandi Sinhal which siid that 

^ ^'he wi ole '1 1 't of Hfmhl isn ul T m r n 1 
'■ Dhs'h' um of ^ n"hhii'Ti disrut are Bcn'ilec- 
sne k • e and ih v shfu'd eo to Rin'ril ihi test of 
the (Chrtd N mpni 1 Division whicli is Hindi-speak- 
ing remaining in Bihar ” 

Within a few d vs aft r Census Paper No 1 of 
1954 berami avail lih n Cshulta in Tune 1954 the 
Secretary to ihi Nikhil Bhv’it Bm v Bhssn Prasar 
Sami 1 wrote to Sii Bindiir Prisid C nsiis Sipermtcn- 
dent of Bihar requ stmr h m |o iipi ly regional fi'^iires 
for diJTetent portions of D* anlnd and Dhillihum and 
separate firjrcs for T imshedmir Ciy alone si uilir to 
thos'i published for llii Puiulia subd vision Ills reply 
sent in Dtvelopnent Departm nt Utter No 239 
DR datd lltli luly 1954 was 

“T am not m a posi ion to g i the informalirn 
eommlfd for voi as the Census Offiee was cle>*ecl 
neiily a vear a^-o and no staff is available for doing 
this woik 

In the absence of unequivocal official fi'»ur s it is 
possible only to make guesses on the basis of other 
official * figures that arc available of the comparative 
linguistic positions of different portions of Dhalbhum 
and Dbanbad subdivistons Adnutting {or the mh- of 


argument the contention (impbed) that the Chief 
Minister of Bengal’s conces-ion relating to Jamshedpur 
serves to opera’e as an estoppel in respect of this 
particular area there should have been a very specially 
d tailed scrutiny of figuics for the remainder of the 
Dhalbhum subdivision But far from undertaking such 
special examination the Committee rloaded the issues 
to ‘cmie (xtent by lefer nee, irrilevant in connection witn 
Dlnlbhum to the prepondcrenc"* of Hos m the district 
of Singbhum as a whole ignoring the fact that Ho» 
die a vfiy ncgluible minoiity in Dlnlbhum (in 1931, 
only 6 851 in Dhalbhum rui il, 2 616 in Jamshedpur m 
1951, 12188 for the entire subdivision) And the 
Commilicc nev r nrecl to enquire how the really 
aulocihnnous tribal of Dhalbl um iln Bhumij liad 
fad( d out from tl e 1931 figures 22 521 in Dhalbhum 
ruidl 307 in Tamshedpui 7351 in Chiibi'-sa snd 6038 in 
iraikf 1 1 Kliarsawin lonl for the d siru r 15212 to a 
men 9'’2 in the enliie d strut in 1951 Ilie 70 30 

ra’io 1 nd di wn liy ihe Conimitte may be quite «ound 
for III lingual si ess but is n can ii,,1es in areas with 3 
or 4 different languag s commonly spoken, for such 
aiess till ri,-ionil langusge luuld lie that spoken by 
the most numerous ]jn_uistie group paituulirly if its 
pereen'agc to totsi population ixc ids thi pcricntages of 
nllir bn^'iisiK (.rouiu bv sulilaniil an omits 10 15 or 
20 pn cent Foi Dbalbhum exiljcl na Tsmsbedpur no 
figiiTis having bicn supplied by tbe C nsus 
Siipcrinlendent for 1<’51 one can proceed only on the 
basis of the 1931 fi,,u es and ilise arc 
Out of totsi population 310 857 

P ngsli 123 337 or 39 7 pi i cint 
Sin sli 95 555 or 7 prr rent 
O I vs 35 8 to or 11 5 pei cent 
P' 0,7 , 90 ri] y 2 per c nt 
Hindi 12902 a mere 4 2 per c"nt 
Vciy large proportions of Santals and Bhumijev 
were reporticl to he bi-lingual almost invariably with 
Brngsh ss the sih'idary lamiage, and the total of 
person'' speaking Bengali as subsidiary was 82 797 equal 
to 26 fi pir cent of the total population (Persons 
si> sk ng Otiys as subs diary Ian'uage numbered only 
10 059 Hindi only 3900) Whsi h'tter ease there 
could hsv hern for diclsnng Bengali in elhgible to 
no less than 66 3 per e nt of total nonulatipn as the 
regional Isni'iiage (and therefore jjs ifying transfer t' 
Pen sD with cnlv spec al minority treatment for Santali 
Phiimii snd Hindi Some figures tnrlnding thoie for 

lam^hcdftUT City ar" s'own in a pamphlet Facts and 
(i uics issu d hv tic B har Government “for official use 
only ’’ and these al'o testify to the preponderance of 
persons with monther-tonaue Bi ngali 185 thousand as 
against 128 thousand for Onya and 525 thousand for 
Hindi But the Committee have decided not for Bengali, 
not for Oriya but for Hindi which had the weakest 
case It has been definite negation of Lngiiutio jtutioe- 
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•till recalls the Aesop's Fables story of the arbiter 
between two cats fighting over a piece of meat. 

It is not understood how the previous history of 
Dholbhum's connection with Bengal is desciibed as 
tenuous t Dhalbhum is distinctly mentioned in the Ain- 
i-Akbari as appertaining to Sarkar Madaran, Chukla 
Medinipur in Suha Bangala (vide Jarrett's translation, 
volume II, page 141). Along with other parts 
of Midnapur, Dhalbhum was ceded to the British 
in 1760 (five yeais heiore the Diwuni grant) . Dhal" 
bhum continued to form part of Mediniimr district up 
to lh33 (it never went lo Jungal Mahal district) in 
which year it was transfeued lo the ncwly-cieated 
Division of Manhhum in ilie North-Vv'csten; Fioii.i r 
agency (pag.s 40 and 213 ol hinglibhuni Distnel Gazeiiccr). 

In 1S45-46 Dhalbhum was taken out ol Maiihhuai and 
lagged on to Singbhum distiict (page 212, Singbhum 
Gaz.lteer and page 67, Manbhmn CazLltcci). Even up 
to vciy recent times, Dlialblium people wcie disinclined 
to describe theinselv>.s as inliahitan's u( ^iiigbbii.n, 
prcfeinng to keep that name only lor the Singh Rajas' 

Slate (Uie eounliy that was later spill up in o Poiahal, 

Saraikala and Kharsawan States, page 2 of Siiigbhuni 
Gazetteer). Forly-five villages of Dhailihuiii w^re, in 
in the" year 1876 le-tiuiislened lo Midnapur dislricl 
(page 106 of Dlialblium Selllemcni iKejioil) ; and ilmse 
villagis. collectively known as Pariliati, arc still in 
Midnapur distrml in thana Jhaigram not very far from 
Gidni railway station. 

AJlhough Marihlium and Singbhum (with Dhal-f convalescing after recovery from 
bhuni) went into the Chota Nagpur Division in )S54. *' 

they were, on various occasions llicicaflcr, placed 
under the jurisdiction of the District and Sessions 
Judge of Bankuj'a (in Rurdwan Division) and this 
arrangement continued till l'>10, when a scpciate Judge- 
ship was created for Maiibhiim, Sinclibhiim and Sambalpur. 

Throughout this period, Bengali was tlic only Court 
language for Dhalhliuni. Suivey and Sctll ment Records 
for all villages of Dhalbhum (both within Singbhum 
district and in the Parihali group in Midnapur district) 
were piepared in the Bengali language. 

In November 1954 Hindi was presrribed as an 
alternative language in Courts, to suit the convenience, 
of Uindi-speakers (between 40 and 50 thousand in 
number) who bad come for cmt>loym,nl in Jamshedpur. 

Unfortunately for Bengalees, who aic still the big,gcsi 
linguistic .group, Hindi was made the only Court langu¬ 
age (and Bengali was ilureby banned) for Dhalbhum 
by a notification of ]‘;48. This 'vas an cxtiemcly bad 
e.a.so of suppression of the Bengali languago. comparable 
almost to Nazi Germanisation methods. Dhalbhum people 
entertained fond hopes of redress, with declaration of 
Bengali as the regional language, and wi'fi cons, quciit 
re-transfer to Bengal. But they have been thoroughly 
disillusioned." • •• 

And they have failed to understand the na'ute of 
implementation of the proposition that “in and around 



Jamshedpur the population is so mixed that np Sh 
can legitimately claim the City." They sec, in le 
tion of Jamshedpur in Bihar State, no more o{ 
provincialisation than would have been involved fcf 
its transfer to Bengal. Arc they to understand thaF.il 
while attachment to Bengal amounts to provincialiaavf^ 
tion, attachment to Bihar is dc-provincialisation ? After 
Rouikt'Ia grows into a City as big as Jamshedpur now 
is, will it (and, witli it, the surrounding district of 
Sundargarh) he taken out of the provincialising atraos- 
plicie of Orissa and al'acheci to Bihar, with a view to 
de-ijrovincialisation ?And. when Biiilani matures, will that 
also be handed ov. r to Bihar, for purposes of de-provin- 
ciali.sa'ion, and a coriidoi providid. The only tangible 
rcn.son why Cliaibasa and Saiaikda, with magnificent 
Hindi p,.rccniugcs of 5.0 and 13.4 icspcciivcly (6.7 for 
the two taken togeihci) are to he rciained in Bihar, 
is that tlay would foim the corridor for Bihar’s con¬ 
tact with Jamshedpur. 

Sab.vikei.a 

Talking of Saiaikcla bungs up the point of otiC 
small poition of it, viz, thaiid Kaiidra in the extreme^ 
iioith-caai, vvli rein the prcdonuiiant language is Bengali, 
ns in rural Uhaibliiiin lo it.s cast and in Cliandil thana 
of I’urulia to the north. This thana hugs round the 
lailway stations Gomharia. Kandia and .Sinl which are 
all wilhiii 7 to 16 miles (w'llhin 8 inile.s in every case, 
in cioss-counliy trek) of Ciiaiidil, which is the place 
wheie Achuiya Vilioba Bliavv iiallcd for about a month, 

fever, and teaching 
hulls If Bengali so that he could make his speeches 
inielligiblu lo the local p oplc. The relative percentage 
figur. s of different languages in Kandra thana must be 
interniedj.Jle between those of rural Dhanbad and of 
Chandil; and these woik out at Bengali 47.4 San'ali 
21.6 (of which at least half aie bi-lingual Bengali- 
tjieakcis), Hindi 17.6. Onya 6.0. Bliuniij and Munumri, 
possibly 3 per cent (.ach. There is no valid reason 
(unless It he the necessity of mystic dc-provincialisalion) 
why Kandra thana sliuiilil not liere-afier be treated as part 
of Puinliii di-iiK t wliicli is now lo be .shorn of thana 
Chas. The lest of Saraikela and Chaibasa have definite 
iiijjonly of Ho (46 p.r cent) and Oiiya (18%). 

Diivnbad 

An examination of any map showing tlianas on the 
I’lirulia-OhaiihaJ border, along with perusal of the 
TiacI Figures for Puiulia, reveals at ones that 


‘West. Dhanbad. consisting of police-stations, 
Topchaiichi. Katras, Bagmara, Jhuiia, K'nduadi, Jogt.a 
and joiap'ukhui. which covers the entire Jharia coal- 
fi 111 except such por'ioiis as extend to Chas- 
Ch.indankari of Puiulia subdivision and to Hazari- 
hach district immediately adjo-n the Cbas- 
Ghandankiari aiea of Puriilia, wh"rein the Hindi 
percentage is said to Le 7F.4 and the Bengali* 
pcrccnM'-'c only 22.6. 

"East Dhanbad cdiisisiting of poUcc^^atiotts 
Sindi Baliapur Gobindaniir. Nirsba, ChirlmndA.. 
(also thana Tundi) immediately adjoin the. vs 
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nathpilr area o{ Sjdar Bttbdmsioa, whereia the 
Hindi psrcentaje is only 23 8 (r e., 47.6 less than 
tn Chaa) and Bengali percentage 57 3 {i.c.. 34.7 per 
cent more than in Cli i*") and ban all perc ntage 18 7 
(i.e., 13 1 per tent more than in Chas) ” 

From thes" data it is certainly not unjuslifiible to 
Goneludr ibal in Dhanlud subdivision also, tli’ Hindi 
percentage in tJie vvf&i v ly m ich eweds that n the 
east and tlial ih Btnt,ali puee ntage in the west fal's 
short of that in lie east bj soniLihing belwocn 3j and 
48 per ten', for Santali, <xctss in the nst ovii ili'’t in 
the vrs', about 15 r**! cult Incidentally most of the 
Santals aic bi-lmcuals, (htji subsubary languag bung 
Bengali and no Hindi 

Yet anothti act of ollioial figuits leads to the sain* 
conclusion, tin c lit,uits bung ol iiuubcib of ‘ p iboiis 
employed m piodutlion othti than aornullurc (wliith, 
(ill Dbanbad piattically ntans oinpioyid in rolli iK-s 
or under railwiy udiiimisii alien f Hie police-s aUon» 
m West Dbanbad, vulli agoitfeal area 31)1 square mileb 
end total populalioii 1j7 3()1 liuve as many us 2J9 767 
peisons 1,48 pu lUii ol lolall under ibis load of 
“production obti tliari j,,iicultur ' Ihe police- 
stations 111 La'-t Dliaiib id bavo total ait a 48J faqaare 
n lies and to al population 294 1 j>, of whom only 
33518 (or less than 12 jiti ttni) aie undu tbi» 
category. It is cliudy llic tnllmy and i nlvvay woikcia 
who aie t mpoiary iininigraiiis iiiiri buds ol pas ige 
from IJiudi-speakiiio aias, and thtre is tins fuitlvi 
justihtation foi eomluding iliat the Hindi pt (enta„'' 
m Last Dhanbid is \«i) < onsnlualily it ss tli in in Wist 
Dhanbad witli its many ioUkiks In ibi It w «ollitiji>. iti 
Last Dliaiibid isliii'-ion it ally ol lb< llmigungf toal- 
iBdd ' ibf 1 dioiii <11 pit) id (Oil I'.ls I 111! fly ol jxiii ment 
local lesubnis tin r in libtiiiii'. fiom on snb al-o, 
imnisialiig sumi fi ni Hindi jicakiiig district , in tin 
west, but ollitrs lioni lie I’m il di'-lini-. Buidwan 
Bankuia and Itnbhuni lb local hboiii arnl also tin 
ini'i laiants lioio Buidu in Biiikuri and Biibbuin Inve 
all motliii 011,11 fbii^ilt Ol Sint ill tin laller gioup 
btin» bi-liiir, 1 il invalid l\ with I’lnmli is tb sub- 
biiliaiy 1 nviia It is onlv tin lilioni luiiingial n., 

fiom tin wisiun ilf-liKls lint b ivi moth i ongue 
H'lidi 1 will I I III -tfi to (indmli lioiii this fiits 
an 1 fi' iiLi I'ni tin It iv di S uitali-sju al 11 _ pieiiti^t 
in La l Dbiriln 1 i\ vuls llni in W si Db nbaj 
by about 8 pi uni i S |u mu Ben..ali 
iini! 13 jiPi I Hit s II, ill) snil tint 1! pi i < nt is also 
tin nica III! bv vvlinli llu Hindi pi i nla.i in Wist 
Db mill'd tsmils ih 1 in Kisi D'niibad It i- u pi y tbit 
tb s< points Will not lalm into i in-ulti it on and that 
Cast Dhiiibid Ini not _i l tin aim liiilnrnt as that 

•Tils isn-nsi 1 i il Kai iintc i ill Id i ti tin Dhaiibid 
«i»*i ft cut Iv I 1 I V, I nlri Tl «• i ttj i lottlra ha 4 h tn 
|t(ir f llitniiin It il cf tiu I)i>4iir 0 ml and w»s a^ain for 

•c^vernt nib»e<iii<ri o that atu hcl to Bnrlwun diatnct The 

io aK language pi Pan Ira bat always hoea Ben^sL and Santalit-- 
never Hindi 


ireted to the Pilnilia Subdmdioa vis., tnintftit fsoni 
Bihar to West Bengal. East Dhandad^ linguistic distri¬ 
bution* is not very didetent from ihoso noted m pagi 
11 of the language volume of the 1951 Census foi 
Manbazar and Kashipui-Para areas of Purjlia subdivi 
Sion, 45 per cent Bengali, S3 per c nt Hindi and about 
18 per cent Smtali bat viiy difl rent from that of West 
Dhanbad or of Chas, Hindi cxcctding 70 pet cent 
Bengali luund about 20 per evnt and Santali 5 p r cent 
The n ajorily of 45 pti ci nt Bengali and llit 18 per cent 
Sant lb spiakiis air p rmanent loeal residents tied 
10 tb' soil, "5 pei mil Hindi spiukrrs arc mosti) 
immigi int waf.r cainwis with no ji rmanent intirest in 
the lotality Do a hk’i and llutt tjuailers of p rmaneni 
residents desnv less consuleiation than only 30 to 50 
lliousan 1 iniiniprants ^ 

Bengali hid bern lb'' only Court language foi 
Dliuiibail up to 1913 in wliiih yi ar a notification wa 
Is u( il No > 7 ) da I il 21st \n,!ust ibanaing ‘Bengali’ 
to both Ni II Ol Kaiibi and Bingili ii D lanbad Sub 
division of Manbbii n disiut ’ A noliiicstion ot 193 
again thangt 1 tins to Hiik' isllnni to b* w men lu 
Nagii 01 Kuiiln snipt’ for Dhonbad and rtstiicel 
Pmgnli to llu Sidu (ruuilia) ''ubdiv sion The consc 
qiiuil b iinin., oJ Bingib as Ci uri lanauag in Dhanbad 
vvliiili bill in 19 >5 and stii| has mori tlian 11 lakh 
jusoii ,viib nollu-'mgue Bengali was an act of very 
g at imusiiu wbub lompairalila with Nazi method 
of f crniiim alien ton inucs to the piesent day 
Inuil ntally ilu rxistinu in 1913 of onlv 23400 H ndi 
spi ik r III J ik ir, only SIO 0 in I m lira, bad been 
cons <1 rid jiislificilioti, ii,-lnlv enough for prcscribin 
Hindi as an alt rnstivc (ourt language for thv 
conviiiii nci of Hinil/-ii)i al itig population mos ly 
inri„rinis if tin nal in ol a floating population of 
vva/i com IS 

rill S R (uniitiii ir hiv( spok n of the Wist 
Bengal G iviTiinit ni s mcnlun to pul up a dam on tli 
fsinsai iiv I as oiu oi llu rtnsins for airiving at then 
dmsion to luoiinund iiansfu of Piiuln Subdivi'-ion ti 
Lin„il fill re au two dins on llu DVC project 
wlur III also wiik will bv fai ui alcd by traiishr of Eas 
D’lanbid to Riii.il iiz , (1) ihi hlaitlion dam with it 
No ib-i I'tun rnd near Kalyane win temple in Burdwai 
disii (t and its South vv stun end a few miles North 
cast of Kiimardiihi and (2) thi Pai het Hill dam c( nneet 
ing the foot ol the Pathet hill in Purulia Subdiv Sioi 
will a point abi ul 5 mihs Sautli-wpst of Chirkunda i 
Dhanbad Two tliff rent Stalls at the two ends of tb 
same dam may at tunes lead to adm nistrative complica 
tions and this is ytt another r a'-on though it mas 
not h> iis(]f b( 1 VI ly strong on i, why the linguisti 
position in East Dlianhad and thi dr ..liability of its trans 
ftr to Bingal should b sulijee cd to careful cxanunatioi 
onrt again There is a big gap bu'ween the Westeri 
end of thv Ran gun) Coalfield and the eastern extremei 
of the Jharia Coalfield , and the Jhaiia field will not b 
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border) Transfer of ESast Dhanbad’s 335 million tona 
as well and also of the entire Jharta coalfield's 2351 
million tons, will not bring up Bengal s total to very 
much moie than 5000 million tons i e , only about half 
of what would still be retainid by Bihar even alter 
transfer of the entire Dhanbad Subdivision Calcutta is 
ndw the biggest industiidl centre within the Indian 
Union, and it is for consideration by the Central 
Government whether West B( ngal s or Bihar s need f<« 
coal resources is the more important and the more 
urgent. 

PiniNHA 

The S R CornmittLe s gift of a narrow corridor 
to the east of Mahananda river looks like a practical 
' joke comparable onlj to that practis d by a former 
Ruler of the Tunaparh state on Lord Curzon who was 
presented with a dortn nionkejs in rfsponse to a 
requistion for a scajioit,, (also Bandar in the vernacular) 
Whilt the West Bengal (jovornment and the West 
Bengal Congiess submitted rcpicsentalious about their 
difficulties in resp ct of lail transport, the Committee 
possibly out of pn sent day ainiiindtdnrss, have given 
something whuh nqmrs air tiansport before Barsoi is 
teached And cun as a toiridor the snip off red is 
of no use, biiaus tast of the Mahananda” dots not 
reach up to Daijcilin,, district it tnds al a point on 
the Bihai-Pakis*an boriKr about 20 miles south of the 
(outhernniost point of Daijithng distiici 

Intidtntally, it may bt mcntionid that “east of the 
Mahananda is a very unfortunate and very incoirecl 
exprission which was first used in the Bengal Census 
Rtport of 18/2 which made the further mistake of 
descnhing Mahananda as the Mahanaddy This R port 
stated ‘ I he thanas c ist of tht Mahanaddy Kaliagungc, 
Kisangunge and Biliampur are parly inhibited by 
Bengalcts and laigi nuinbcis of them ate found on tho 
right (it wc St) b ink of the river Another 
statement is that Ih Kosi rivei used to be the old 
boundety of Bihar but Hindu thanis aic the prcvailmn 
race foi some dis ant i btyond ’’ “Some distance 
beyond’ is presumably very much less thau the wide 
expanse b tween the Kosi and the Mahananda, and this 
suggests that the Hindi Bengali didviding line is some¬ 
where near the middle of this wide expanse And 
lorroboiation of this comes from the further statement 
that “If it were po«siblt to draw a haid and fast line 
which should divide the country inhabited by Bengalees 
from that mhabittd by Hindusihanis speaking a dialect 
of Hindi It should peihaps run tn a vertical direction 
through the point stations of Amour Kusba and 
Kudba ” 

Grit 1 son also made the mistake of noting on page 
119 vol V part I of the Linguistic Survey that “the 
western limit of Bengali may be roughly taken to be 
lihe rivtr Mahananda ’ although what he really intended 
was that Bengali extended to far beyond tho western 
bonk oi the Mahananda, as described on page 139 
"That' (tlifi Boogaii) langiiagu may be taken aa 


occupying the eastern thurd of the district (Purnea), 
that IS to say, the whole of ths Kisangunge and the 
eastern half of the Sadar subdivision This dialect, 
closely res“mbling the Koch Bengali of Malda is called 
Kisanganj or Suipuria, and is returned as spoken by 
603|623 souls ’’ 

Politicians in Cklculta, unacquainted with the 
geogiaphy of Purnea district, took up the cry of “east 
of the Mahananda,' with the disastrous result that tho 
socallcd eotridor fails to serve as a e^oriidor And even 
over this insuffieicnt corrideir the S R Committee have 
impos d certain conditions to be observed by West 
Bengal Govcinmrnt viz, (1) to lerognise the special 
position of Urdu m this area and (2) to make a clear 
announcement that no displace d jicrsons from Pakistan 
would be se.nt to tins densely pcojd el aiea Ihey took 
no notice if (1) tilt Bihar Census Supennltndtnt's 
obscrvaiion ihal in iht disiiiet of Purnea on the 
Bengal and 1 isi Pakisiin bordti Urdu is piaclically 
unknown txcepi amon,. edueat d Muslims and tlie vast 
majority of the population (includin„ of eourse Muslims) 
speak a mixrel Maithili-Bengali dial tt known as 
Kisanganpa, (2) llit fieis that Bihar Government’s 
ehoitc i( jilaee foi r fu..fts fiom Pakistlian had been 
chit fly Purnea district an<l the still more denstly-ptopled 
district Champaian tint Btripalt refugees wtrt ntvei 
admitted to spiistly-jitophel ar as m ca t Suital Pai^anas 
01 e ast Manbhuiii oi t isi Dliaibhuin that Chakuha ’ii 
Dlulhhtini hail been iiiade available for refugees flora 
West-Pdkisian in l‘>17 but that as soon as the Punjab 
refugess left the shtds were dtlib lately pulled down, 
to make it possible to r port that no at i oinmodation 
was available for lefu^t s fioin Last Paki lan Will the 
S R (ommitte whiih have isktd feir m annoiincemeni 
of no irfugtc inlihiation (or Puinea be good tmiugb 
to ask the Biliar Government to announci that thty 
would hereafter settle Last Pakistan refugees in Last 
Dhsibhum anti in Janitara and Dun ka siibelivision of 
the Ssnial Parginas in lirg numbers until density of 
of population now ranging between 280 and 463 rises 
to 500 per square milt ’ 

Will the Committee recommend the immediate 
lestoration of Btnr.ali as one of the Court languages in 
Dfaalbfaum and in Ohanbad for the ciinvenitnte in either 
case, of ftiore than 185 thousasd persons with mother- 
tongue Bengali and 20 to 30 thousand bi-lingual tribals 
who speak Bengali as their subsidiary language (numbers 
not insignificant in comparison with that of ihfv so-called 
Urdu-speakers in the so-tailed eoiiidor to the east of 
the Mahananda river) ’ And will they further requcsl 
the Bihar Government to take such measures as may 
be necessary to stop the tribals’ maich towards extinction, 
march that has brought down the Bhumij number 
from 36i212 to 922 the Malpahana number from 67 021 
to 23,774 and in Dhanbad only the Santa! number from 
73 377 to 49^65 (reductions exceeding 24 "'to times 
the number of Tibetans or Sikhs (or Kazaks ?) that 
penshed in the fateful Rupkund valley) ? 
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Assam 

I have no pprsonal knowledge of conddion on the 
Assam bordtr, and cannot v^ntutc to olhr any comment, 
except to note on only two points viz 

(1) As the aeroplane flies (though not as the crow 
flies), Dhuhri is on the route from Cahutta Transfer 
to Bengal of this subdivision alone of the Goalpara 
district would be of the gi atist advanli,.e 

(2) The obserNaliun m the A^sam Census Report 
of 1951 about lilt a,.gies'-ivt lin^uislii na luinhsm now 
prevailing in Assam cojjdid with th« desin of many 
persons among tht Muslims as well as tia giiden labour 
imniigianis to adopt Assamese m the Stat< of tlKir 
adoption It is not unhk ly that some uinongst the 
persons who have iiluiiiid llieir mothii-io iguo as 
Assaircse have done so fiom dubious inotivis even 
though their knowhdgi of As amese may not amount to 
mueh’ reveals a parall 1 < ase with tint of Muslims in 
Purma who really igiiuiant ot Urdu rtluin Uidii aa 
their niotlur longui And quili (ossdily Pakisuni 
Muslims now in Assam will, allu a diiadi oi two i c 
after tiny have seeuiily established themselves by 
diivin,. out Bin„ali-bp aking Hindus, again chinge lion 
decision about langua,.! to ihtliri and r tain Uidu 
as llrt-ir molhei larvuaoi Of lour t th y would b< 
siicaking Koeh bui,-ili all tin linii lulu will be as 
mueh a false d elaiatiuu tht i as A ssmes is now 

Glndial 

lust as this note is ready for the pits” report! 
amvt of the I iiion Minuttr fui Comiutrte and Indusfy 
Mr Krishnaniai hail s spt 11 h in Jamshidiiiu on 1 )ih 
Oetob r, payiiip p,lowin„ Uihulis to tin tiumorv of ai 
unassumin^ Ben„ili Bcolor.i'-i Mi P N Bose wlitsc 
bust still adorns th , Path in limlitdiuu and whose 

adviee was the eh tiiininin„ faetoi in changing latas 
scleelion of site for their Inn AAoiks from villigis in 
the C P (now Miclhja Piaihsh) to villages Kaliniati 
and Sakchi in the tvtreme noifh western eomei of 

Dhalbhuni The new pioject altraeted piaelicaRy no 
interest in Bilmr for many years yet, aiitf llic pr< hnimaiy 

work, fiom to 1911, was done almost entiitly by 

local labtjur Bengalees Bhumiies and Santals guided 
by a small paily of Parsi and Bengali oieiso is unde 
the gcneial supuvision of f.timan eiif,in trs and fiom 
1911, also by an Amciiean leitnian Mr lutwiler 
There was piaeticilly no Hindi speaking labour—in 
tact, the IIindi-s|)eaking piiitnlar,( in the disiriel 
population in J911 was only 4 9, a very small advance 
over the per(enla„t 20 yiars eailier 4 8 in 1S91 
The Hindi ptreeniage in Dlialhhum wa” so small 
i/fpossibly less than 2) as to be left out of account by 


the Cemsus Superintendent in his sammary in pun 739 
of his Report. The Bengali percentage m Dbalbhoia* 
was 40, Oriya 11, Santah and Bhumij nearly 40, wUh 
a very considerable proportion of bi-lmgualsv til# 
sulisidiary language being invaiiably Bengali. Bengali'* 
eptakeis still outnumber Hindi s]) akers by nearly SO 
per cent in Dhalbhuni including Jamshedpur, possibly 
by 500 ptr e nt if Jamshedpur ( ity is left out of 
>i(iount and u is no wonder that Bengalis feel sorely 
disippoinkii ov r riHiiiion of UlialLIium m Bihar, and« 
on top of that the banning of Bengali as a Court 
language 

But even irure painful than the unjust decision of 
iitintion in Biliar has bun the evpiission by the S Jl. 
(ommiltec of suspicion about tin v laeity of statements 
by Brn,,alis tint a Itllci wiillcn in 19J2 by five top- 
nnkiiig Bihar liadtis contained tlic words "the wholo 
district of Manhhum inJ jiar^.'ina Dli ilLdium of 

Sin,,hbhum district arc Bengali spi iking, and they should 
,.(> to B ngal liu httci wss puhii In d in tin Btngalee 
inw pipft on 4th Jinuiiy 1912 uni oiu of its 
eit,nitoiiis Ml Parm swai 1 al Bai at law Calcutta 
Ilipli (ourl hid 12 diys culm sicindcd Sapru’s 
r solution 111 the C n,„rrss rcitmnnnding rc-adjnstment 
Ilf huundiriis < ri tin linguistic h isis llie Bingalec of 
the 4lh January 1912 is in the fill maintain d by the 
Indnn Assocninn and would havr bun piodueed at 

omi if iny nnmlnr of tin (ommiltu had only spoken 
about his siispiiion to any one (f the many representa¬ 
tives ot West Bin„al that jpptai d bi fore the Committee. 

Wist Bmgul allln u,,h viry anxious to g<t back 

M inhlium ainl Ululhhuni would not stoop to mean 
tucks liki faki quotations all gul to bi fiom District 
(dzeticis in iiii| ulation <i ( nsus fi,.ui(s or riotous 
processions proiJamiin„ Janamai or tin kind recently 
di nionstril d hi foie cimma housis in Jharia 

The Wist Bingal {.ovetnmcni s assent to the propo¬ 
sition that in and aiound Tamsln dpur the population, 
Is so mixed that no Stale can Jegitimaiely claim the 
City on (ultural ot linguistic giounds dots not certainly 
support the inelu lOii of J iinshedj ui City m Bihar, any 
more thin in West Brn,.al—and it had no reference at 
all to the vast ai a of Dhilhlium more than say 15 
nubs eisi or 8 milts soaih of Jamshedpur Jamshedpur 
has no roiilir,uity with Bihar sliotn of Purulia except 
tluouji till vuy qurslii n ibli coirnloi of Oiiya-spf aking 
(27 p 1 ernf ) and al-o Btngali speaking (24 p r cent ) 
Sarailild and Kliusiwan whu in Hmdi-speak(rs form 
less than 15 jitr rent of ihr jHipuIatiun but all the 
same lucky Bihar wins the pn/e And on some future 
day# pcrhajis P N Bose's bust will be puRed down. 




A StIRGGON wacr WAS A PAlM£tt 

Br E. M. J. VENMIYOOfl 


It is seldom that Bttigery and painting go together, 
but in the case of the late Dr. A. R. Poduval of Trichur, 
there was apparently nothing incongruous between his 
calling as a inedicdl man and his devotion to the picto¬ 
rial art. Tt was a.s a suJgcon that he made for himself 
a name, but strangely enougli, it is as an artist that he 
is remembered today, and will be. in the years to come. 
The paradox can be explained this way, that he never 
sought the limelight in the world of art during his life¬ 
time. hut painted sob’ly for his own pleasure, to givo 



Viohni&t., Londou 


expression to the joy that is in painting. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many did not recognise the 
artist in him till, after his death, his pictures found 
their way into some of the exhibitions held in the South. 

It was indeed much against his will that Poduval 
became a medical man. Ilis early life was spent in 
the practice of art, obviously preparing for a career 
in its service. Even as a hoy, he could win the favour 
of the royally of Cochin with a portrait of a senior 
•prince, and through the court, the acquaintance of Raja 
Ravi Barma who was then in the height of his fame. 
Ravi Vanua, “greatly struck by the sketches and 
studies of animals and landscapes” done by young 
Poduval particularly by their “originality and fidelity 
to nature,” suggested to him to'undergo a course of 
Iroining ia some academy in Europe. But, by a conspi¬ 


racy of circumstances, he could not go to Europe, and 
much against his will, joined the Medical College, 
Madras. ' I j 

But he never gave up painting. The cherished 
desire of his life—-a term of training in some European 
academy—was at last realised, when in 1*>16, he went 
to England to study advanced Medicine and Surgery. 
The short course he took there in painting jjioved 
suh'^equently the decisive factor in his evolution as an 
artist. ITene.efoitli his themes would he presented in 



Llirl at the Poiit-Bux, Loudon 


techniques so skilfully develojied by Western masters, 
lie believed that art is a universal language, and hence 
had no hesitation in adopting those techniques that 
served him best in exiires.sing liis ideas. He saw service 
in Mesopotamia during the closing years of the First 
World W’ar, and during this period, he sketthed the 
landscapes of the land of the Caliphs. He went to 
Europe once again, and tltat was in 1928. Besides 
taking the Degree, of M.D. from the Hamburg Univer¬ 
sity, he visited all the famous art-centres of Europe 
studying the latest trends and developments in painting. 
It was his desire to devote his entire time to art 
after retirement, but his death in 1910, two .years after 
leaving service in the erstwhile Cochin State as Director 
of Public Health, put on end to all his planning. 

As an artisti, Poduval bad his own preferences lot 




juancbcape, Kilgiria Lamplit Porch, Mesopotamia 
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medial subjects and schools. He has ■worked with 
water-colour, pen and ink, charocal, chalk and crayon, 



In the Rain, TVichur 



The Artist, Dr. A. R. Poduval 


but his predilection was for water colour. An endless 
variety of subjec's has fascinated him—landscapes, 
human and animal forms, still lives, etc.., but he is seeti 
at his best in rendering landscapes. The influence ot 
Wesicrn scHooIsn particularly of Impressionism, i.- 
ii'aniffst in his pictures but there is absolutely no trace 
of uninmainative imi'alion. The landseapcs he has exe¬ 
cuted Hiuler the influence of Impressionism are perhap- 
liis best paintings. His main concern is with tlic 
fugitive pff els of light, and other details being treated 
as 8eeond'ir>’. The refl clions in -water in some of hi‘ 
pictures show the minutest vibiations of light. This 





Nude in Ciayon 


effect is achieved by the method ol painting with broke’i 
touches, llis studies of human and animal forms at't 
diffeient in that light is no longer “the principal person' 
in the.m. They give us an impression of rugged sirapb- 
eity, of weight, density and solidity. His'was a boil 
hand emphasising the outstanding features of the aubjc t 
with a few sTokeb of the brush. His colours are bright, 
but never aggressive. On the whole, there is a sut- 
touch of genius, of perfect mastery, and an unmistak' 
able note of honesty and sincerity of purpose in all h'S 
works. The sympatliy with which he has treated h i 
human forms also cannot fail to make a ^strong impret- 
sioD on our vision. * 





IHE tmn RANGE^-SdSmx: ICATGE0C?10 OfW&tJi 

Bt K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, b-a. 


No person who is a lover of the mountain*; can afford to 
miss the delightful trip to the High Range in Iravan- 
corc-Cochin. It is a mountain nngr rc^pkndint with 
life, colour and charm For a traveller whose heart is 
after new experiences grave tnd gay amid tht grin- 
dcur of Bctncry acknowledged to be without pe r th* 
High Range—the ri gion of sunny pliins glistening 
mountains, singing woods nating torn tits fuR bliimled 
aborigines, unique and diver ified fauna ^Ild floia gigan¬ 
tic h}dro-i lee trie iindertak n,.s vist ten lubber and 
ciridairom estates ofTeis a elm rsi y of aftne lions 
Ihe mnnifold ebains of tlie n i nifmeni piim val 


beautiful and und r extensive cultivation Tapioca, bau-* 
na, pepper anel veg tables arc giown in abundance m 
ill s( plains The pepper girdePs are a fe’ast to the eye. 
The picturesque road Haverses the rubber region set 
niiiidst eneianeing liiown nnd fine laid mountains From 
either suit of the winding road use the rubber gardi'n# 
md It is like etiiving lliioiigh lovely parks In serried 
links the rulihii tnes sand sentinel looking cool and 
sh ie!> in the trojiii d sun The rest of the journey is 
ihroii h d nsc iiin Is in 11 pirsid hue and there bv 
lea jil ml limns Aide nl miles of hilly slopes aro 
eoveieel hv fe i shrub On the sum nils of thi vast tea 



, , _ i’allivasil lljdii-ell eliKt Piojiet 

A mountain stream in the Hvh ttinge ^ ^ pniting ili loust 

Tourists are taking rest after hiking m the loresl 


forests are displayed at their best in tht High Range 
known also as the inamalati or '11 plnni H lb ’ for 
they are the favourite haunts of wild ele phants Ani- 
mudi, the loftiest peak m Southein India is in the cen¬ 
tre of the High Range and rises S8T7 feet high \S'it'i 
a length of six miles and a bitadth of three iiiltsi tho 
High Range uicludts five peaks, all ovei 7200 leet hi-h 
Just below the High Range an the Cardimoii jdanta- 
tions m the hills, the height of which varus fiom 5 070 
feet to 7,900 feet above sea levfl 

The jouincy -to the High Range through nils and 
dales, oBers many thrills to the keen moionsi and ridir 
The first stretch of way hes across ferule plains, most 


pi millions art pirclicd heiuliful bungalows command¬ 
ing paiioimiK vK w ill u und 1 trns and other trees 
ell bellish the fliiils of the roid often disputing the 
ii„lii o' way wi h tin tnvtl'tr All around the tounsl 
IS 1 (oiifla^iali in of colours and he is cniaplurcd by 
till rh/lhm of tin hills snd dales romantit ravines, and 
widt exp nr-. Thi quaint ami lovely mountain vll- 
lagi s in ilie fragrant forest glades with the picturesipie 
foKsttolk crtwding the weeklj bazaar^ make a la'ting 
and delightful inipu >sioii m the mmd of the seein®^ 
and understanding louiist 

The High Ringe possesses the most wonderful and 
vanegated scenery and a lovely climate during tiif} dtf 



front of a hut made by them A tea estate in the Hieh Range 
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months when the landscape symphony js lull and rhann* 
uig. The two oMer lull towns in iht High Range art 
Munnar and Dcvicolam, and tho mo‘-t rtctni >-( Lilt n cnt 
IS Chitrapuram. S tua ed aln ost (n iht su n i n of the 
High Range, the lovely littlo, town of Mjiinar takes i s 
name from Us situa ion at i'’i‘ con'luince of three noun- 
tarn streams called Kundaia kanni and N til ithanni 
The Munnar Valley is 5 00J f ci nliovc eict Itvil in the 
norlh-ea'ltrn High Range and is the ttntie of tea plant¬ 


ation and flic mos' favruiile sjmmcr r 'ort 92 mil 3 
Iron Kottajam ind S 2 lilies f o 11 Fma u'tin Alunnai 
IS caM y ncc(‘-s|!o from tin pi 11ns by llic N naian i- 
lam I’a Inasa] Roid and is ci nnrt tul bv a £0 I not r 
road u n n„ ofl fron tin nniii i nli-l u 1 1 it th itivt if 
Mavit ufiz a Muninr is also Imkid uii w li ( 111- 
ha on by a 11001 nail iboi„'i Poll n hi sii I I lii dp t 
V Iiundicii nil i hn’ ih s roid 1 kn wn as t'l N rl 1 11 
OutJit Road On this load arc llie p irc-jii v 
Situated cm p s'eds at Thilhar md C iiinii 11 » 
60 mile long N< nan an,.alT n P 1 i\ i il Roa I iiiiili 
p crees the leart of diiw finest In n a le ih n-,h 
coirirun taticn pi ssib'c \ biulle pith lion loliiii)i 
kannar to tin Tip ‘sjation also 1 ids to tin 11 1 

Hmsc Eotlma) kaiinui nay b niiud Iv itt n ti 'i 

Madura tr by bus fron tin Ko a kan il Rial S i- 
five m les^eastward on the Alwije Miinii ir K id is the 
wcwpoinf of lockhart f ip whuh ifTml s i nora 1 ic 
new of the Caidanom Hills and Chi lapur-’m 

Munnar is lit luadquarit s if the ti i in 1 is ry in 
he Sate ol Titvnniou Cot h n It is a ll„'ilul 

isti lie to drive nun I the bniitiful ti need ti g ir- 

1 ns thrrugh winding roads The transport of tea is 
inly done^over an aerial rop wiy IS m li s 1 one 
the longest of its kind and qnlc an inginiou*- n tt'a- 

aism which IS worked Ly a tiuhmi diivtn by a 


small mountain sueam at the foot of the hills. The Top 
and Bo tom Stations at eitli r txtre nity of this ropeway, 
ore pieturesquc ou posts from where the vis tor may 
Joik over to otliei ranges of fulls From the Top 

‘'laiion euld hi ein the Palm Ill Is and Kodaikanal id 
Lu dO miles from thise hills lo the pone'nng 

Slim of the tmcri rising E 1 opcan planters Munnar 

ijvMs Is biith and lai 1 1 grow ]i A b aul fu ly laid-out 

town with all uodiin civic aminitus nestling amidst 
piiiunsqui lid's, it has a popula ion 
of alum 4 1000 and has a fiisl-elass 
and siioniclass r st-housi whirc 

lojrisis i u'd a> in eon fo t The 

fan oils Pillivasal 1 ulN the mam 

souiii id liyilio t 11 t trie power in tho 
Ma IS (nl> { 111 m les to the west 
of Munnar mil ha an ilevation of 
5! 0 f t \f C hiiiaimiaiii not far 
{run ihi Pd vasal 1 ills are the 

ijjirlirs nl ollu s if tl i staff attach- 
iil to till li)i!io pill ri Wilks Ihe 
Kind IT \alliv vvlnili is be ng con- 
V itid into a siniloriuni is ituated 
ab u Munnii Ilii Pillivasil Hvdro- 
I itii Pi I II 1 will woilh a visit 
In lu^armid in Fibiuirv 1914 this 
lu I vvh 11 roil _i n laim rntcr|iri8t is 
b tua III m a 1 e,mn wlieri Aaiurerevels 
m II r will I and eiuuh«t foim In 
tl IS ri on whi r dm < wood and pro¬ 
fuse will II ingle nans handiwork 



Hill uibes laiiabuing the High Range 



Chitiaimiaii—a, piiiucsqui Hill lown in ll i U h liau,.e 
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has created a marva] of engineering akill in the PalUi- 
vasal Hydio-cltciiic Project whose maximum estimated 
output of <11 igy will be 29,000 kilowatts capable of 
turning out annually 20U million units 

Situattd in the (oil heights of the High flange, 
Dcvicolam is tin qu ui ol hill stations in the State. 
DevKolam (ohl) is tin milts to the south-east of 



Laitlamom jilants in the llioh kange 


Munuoi and is ta“iK utissihle by a motor load A 
sanituaiy f r tin loi i <1 niluit this place deiivts its 
name fioni a IomI) idyllit lal t willi whirli is associated 
many sioiies iiid hr.<nds Dtiieolam (new) is the 
hiad-quaitei d llu laluk Jdi il weather pitiails at 
Devieolam unde mg it oin oi tlic best hill falalioiis ii 
India lime . an exifliiiu iist-house at Divitolaiu 
when till louii I I uld s| ly 111 (omfoil and ‘ec the 
tenucid hills siudil I wi h lea shiuhs iitirby, and in 
the diblaim tin viioin hint and oeea«ionalIy hear the 
angry growls ol t irnivon us ai innls and truaipttin„ of 
wild <1 jilianU hi<axin„ ihe uncanny silence of the 
place Ooduiiihuiu hold 26 miles fiom Devieolam, 

hituateel in the luarl of ihnsitt jun^ek is a pretty foiesl 

village suriounded he a deep elephant trench Int 
intimsie eliaims of tin m untiin range display them 
selves in the inanv hnhKn haunts nooks and creeks. 

The forests m the High Range form the natural 

habitat of a wonderful eaiiely ef big and small game 

A happy hunting giouinl ilike le ihi. expert cameraman 
and JtHe enltiprisitif v/i/nn this le^iun is a beauty- 


spot where the aboriginal tribes share the forests with 
wild beasts Shooting game in the High Range is sub¬ 
ject to the control exercised by the Peermade Gamje 
Association In the many mountain stieams and pretty 
lakes, masheer and trout fishing could be enjoyed. 
Llcphant, bison bear, tiger, leopard, sambur, deer, wild, 
boar, panther wild dog, wild doe, jungle sheep, these and 



Huts ol hill inbis in th High Range 


many other animals ai( found in luge numbus in th> 
primeval forests winch jirestnt a sublime idea of 
Natuie H iiifiiiUe giandcui A constantly changing vaipty 
ol mountain scent ry -lulls and dales m quick succession 
sanimits and peaks elotlieJ with mist, rocky iscarpments 
woodlands, deep gorgts iiviius pieiipicis vas 
jilattaus many stieauis guighng and laietiing, hill 
brooks and rivulets, leajung and tumbling cascades 
^net the touiist and provide him with a succession of 
changing thrills llie thraate in the High Range ha“ 
a languorous warmth m the summer In the wmtn 
time is beautifulj, scintillating sunshine with a tinge ol 
ehillntss which is biacing ^ 

The High Range affords ample scope for rCseaich tc 
the eiiteipiising etlinologist and anthropologist, for thi 
aboriginal tribes inliubitmg the dense forests are 8 
cliffeient fiom each other in appearance and mode ot 
life, manners and customs The hill-folk who live in 
and cultivate the forests are a set of very mteresUng 
p oplc, priiiiilive in diis*., shy by nature, and gencralh 
contented Divided into many tnbi^ ana exogamous 
(Ians, they have many curious customs ond stones and 
legends ‘teeped in the background of tradition which adc 



toe high range—scenic playground of INDIA 


0 the colour and romance of their wild life Some of 
he hill tnhes like the Afala Vraht, Mannans and 
Huthuvaiii arc comparalivdy moK iivihscd llian thru 
jreihren m the othei hillf, due to thur conlarf with 
he planters They take dili^ht in weann <=lurK coats 
iiid turbans Of extremely at live Inbii', and evtr aleit, 
hey have developed a kttn s. nsi of snn |1 wliu i 

mbits them to stent tut wild anim ds iMth anid/mt; 
ast Then piiimry ociupilums iie liunlin^ in ilir thnst 
orest and cultivation of hill piddy on ilu 1 pts of 
he irounlains Huy an highly supirsliljoi an I awfully 
tfraid of thill tlin fl mis midiiin nun ml pii sis nul 
III tiniiiilni f,( ds whom tiny sprak of is ih S mm 
tins’ Thru fi Ik soups 111(1 (oninmniiv daiuts mdic ili 
hill ntamiss to laith tin ii miiduUi md hoaiv 
nil f in padition Pli isiin md ix liiu nt ixiiised 
11 wild dnnri s and oiv i ft iiiinu s inuilili 1 1 

iiloxiralina: bivinpis find ili u nutbin ts d nin 
isliii otrasions If ^lu want to know lb g n 1- 
latmed freedoiii loMrif. (H(-sn loitsi (oik sim-bioii/ 1 
md Ii illtlsonie in a wild siil of w ii \nii s' mil I p f 
nlo toieh wilb tin si lull trib s wlio bir m dis si 
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lo till painters •■nil liikii who spy out \ilui(s 
nddi n moods and pianks md tin pi i ts with n-,s m 
III 11 be Ills wlio eik out tin snbluui in it iniU m lb 
loode tlouds wateis md mount i iis tin Hi n 
iange uound Muniiar lonsiiiutis a suptennly livily 
igradise for camping piime bikinp mount iincering 
ngling, lioatinp shoe tin^ md fir reioiipiiv heHlih 
tiid vigour rile be«t liiiie to timmnne wuh tin 
nunifeild ehaini of tin Ilvb Raiipe i bi tween th 
iionlhs of Dee ember and Tun when eby weitlni pie vails 

Blessed with exeeptional ebimti piivilrges 


enchanflngly beautiful mouniaiii villages^ excellrat 
tnnspoit facilities cordial inhabitants and an cmdleMf 
divrisity of scenery fauna and floia the ITigh RangA 
IS a goal foi tourists bolanibts antliropologistl, 
eilmologisis oniuhedo^isis and ihihnn'i and the influx 
of visitors to tins tepiori bears eMelenei to the uniejdo 
elm ins of the High Rinse the best known summer 



J’ h \ I It w 1 1 I il s 111 ill Hith Range 

irsoil in Sgeiih Tiidi i llnre i neitUmg uitihcial about 
tin idi ( 111 lilt 11 Rm IS not i jil lee csbentially 

foi the mm who uses bis Ip 1 u a bdidiy that is 
MU (Iifli lilt md e^ hii H diuiiing lome, to the 
lliph R in,.( tile I me l’iiy,-i uud of India, a 
Miitabli iiil lie of ciloui 1' who has cnee e.ommunod 
with the boiuitioiis ehirms of the llipli R ingc will ever 
le ng to \isil It again 



“KOLO”—THE ENSEMBLE OF NATIONAL DANCES OF SERBIA 


When a cituen of Btlpradr wisK« to show any forci^ 
nsitor son'clling he i*. luilKiilarh prou I of mcio tflon 
than not Itp will laki I ini to iho coiKirt of the'kilo" 
the Ens^nble of the Nalional Dantes of S ih a 



Alt tiKjii I loil-ihu 1 


The “kolo’ Ills diiilijxJ out ol 

the trudi ions < £ ili< pi o| 1 s c 1 \ uf, i 
slavia and ilii (unimuoi in cn-nc 
tlidtiv ^tiiiii 1 f till ino ly I 1 us ar 1 t 
wliosi fulin,s and mjo I hm b < ii 
txpiissid in sin and dinii t ii 
aItlKUr.li tit not btiutfil t\anp] 
of poimlai soii^ and dinct tiad in is 
piobiby bil n, to btront da\^ 

1) \(.ttliil<ss now 111] tl n ni 1 t 11 
of dinti an I biiHiint iiititiiii r <i 
jiijular onr' lu s i|l to b louii i 
ani(.n_ t’li popilaton of town^ and 
villapi s 

Ih ptofttainmf of a pcrfoniaiiri 
of till ‘ Ko'o IS a pii urt of t'li 
vaniiv and widltli of tn s an i 

dituts in VII 111^ all Ol r the 

ctun r\ ‘ U hut 1 rioanpby lou si 
what a 1 < sson in soi n lo y w i 

tbe exdanation of a w 11 knoivn 

Pans ciitit after tin fust kilo’ 
toniirt in the Pahis (iallit And indeed the War'ik" 
fturCvo danic with its 'iatagan duel for the lai y is 
siKiceded by the live y dance of Easlirn S rbu foloved 
by the unuent “Dumb Dauce” of Clamoc, aceompjuued 


eii el in lo K ilaiiet ii tradiL onal tostuiiics 

“Kolo” won three first prizes at the Festival at Llangollen 
(Ufalts), for intionai dance, for ‘olo nqtiondi song an I 
foi so'o national instrument. 'Ihe Lnseiible visited 
Loadoa throe umea (la 1952 alone 28 perloimancga at 



only by the jmgle of the jewellery, the famous 
Maecdonian Teskoto sueiteds the Montcntgiin high¬ 
lander d..necs aieonpani'd by singing, m the ‘Dalmatian 
ji„ the lads swing the giils ‘witpingly aro mj the 
lijeika in riiniint playtis, m the ‘r'hen’ th'’ 
judii IK e is imiie si d by cncient Icvi lo't, the paaan 
actiiils ol the Ru abja tvole the rialiiits of m gio 
and tliain, llin folewttl by fi\i siiilin" Vojvodina 

lai s lo'updiiig in a iiaslerul nin un anuiul dag’iis 
stuck in the ^lound People and eomints unfold bcfoic 
Us It u o avio, the land i[ pPin intuniains ea 

toasts the toitu td Hvtiy under t't luikisb yok the 
SI I .,’t for fi e cm anti tit htioi living iradiiitns 

n (11 proud, s 1 e i (i |i iit (\iiiiil nd ‘utinid, 

alwivs nasUrs if dinee 'imuiou lotu ts tl g d I 
SI k ind woud i ul i iboiliiv all tl i and nuicl t'sf 
pi (s b f I (III •wondiiri' eves to b teiii nated 
usuil'v bv two lirgt d mil suiiis \ '■crbiin and 

Ciintiin one w'oe bapiy n oe d ml the rapluioa- 

b letv of biui ml itiovtiiinl have an uiifo reliable 

imiie on 111(1 a JeHrm lo set it all a im her m 
t '1 il UK s till le Is ni thin aitiliiial i\ lylhn' i 
g n I ne sinem v ryibing co i c straio’it lion the 

li ul rnd tbeiif i rciujni' tie Imr s (BiUr'e’ 

llndt sb'a I 1 Urr' ^ 1 he 'isit lo S niz il nd ii 

]•')() was a n itKiiil one , the Miy mm sear tl ’ 
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the Cambridge theatre), Holland and Switzerland, then 
loUows a tour of BeUmin Austiia Giiut, Turkey and 
Western Gerirany and, m addition to a torn of the w lolt 
of France, tlie ‘ Kolo ’ gave filly contcris at the Palais 
Cliailht m Pans on thice ocu i< ns 

Unanimous in praise, the fo ii n critics, many of 
which art wc 1 known experts n mjsi< j 1 foklcn 
po nted out that the intc pri ta i n ol n t o lal da t ^ 
was icndutd in a pfifctt lofiii, and iviih a | umv 
)rt<ison and suc'i a sn<fri am ation tl it it loiisiii iic 1 
n great creation tf ait J\(iy tuiui utilold-. i mw pig 
il (1 ruh> il ustratej ho k on I e Hi kins an 1 iv like 
hildrui, acclaim with joy and ajifilaud cvny n w sc la 


and tl ere is no end to our admiration and nrondei"— 
writes for instance, the Duiburgcr Anteiger Like monjr 
oih rs, Cyril Beaonont, the English ballet capert, 
txpicsscd the opinien that this Ensemble ‘will do more 
to brm^ nations together than a dez-n diplomatic 
conJeunees ’ And indi'd, youth talent and beautyr, 
hipinly united in this Lnseti bit as the guardians of a 
iiaditiinal cu lur*^ unwittingly buoinc ibe instrumenta 
ol tin g tai lon^in,* ol h in aiiiiy lor peace (or by iho 
lorn ol t'eii art peakin^ sinedcly to all the peoples 
of the w( rid liny jeiiovr il i hariieis uniing men and 
'■ lies —i ugoJai LnibakSy DullLtin 


SRI SUBRAMAN\A BlIARATl KWISTJ^ARAM 

llie Grcul laiiiil Pod of the South 

Bv DEV 


^ 1 e \ 1st doTD 1 n tf our podit il is \fr\ d Hi u!l t 
' 1 IK till io>-itnn of a n iiIum 1 lo |t i lik li 

u lous 1 1 1 il I o( Si S ilii 11 \ I 1 . ] It 

\ wamn wlo i i b tudv d i h d a ]e l'\ 

'1 fnd 

liim the «lon s mil h-Uiliv le r u i u idn 
1 wond 1 111 If Ills (try w( i in i il\ ill 11 I it li 

t livt 1 a di\ ni hfi Ih wa w 11 v i 1 in t ii 

(d inei nt li|(t It II in w in ii i niliuii I I \ 1 

1 g s t'I C((L^ till I I ni-1 i Is i'( bH hit ( n 

He was a'o hilly adi 1 1 iii dl th It Kiwis 
1 Purm s of (nr land Ih lid i niiilv in li i 
-I I ntal ji] nil of hi,_'nr tl n i lns in I i t i \ ei 
is lh( pnserii of ihi U'■ is in I s < [ o I 

Biiaiaii woidiippid Sikl oi Mil kill li n >t 
t t'(r ind ih Mollni of lli s lint " i i' v 1 d 
1 the inin ineni and tiansc ii 1 n fo e< ji uadin 1 
IK cn atii n 

As a poet Subramanya Bha ii c itin’y iipi ' 
tie with lus hiililni s his ^.raii 1 an 1 h i it •'d 

nr ptions, Ills ruble ideas and sub h < m i on Is 

wirful i]|iSs ons and •■aciid Hnlimnis In lijui 
pnalions and oyous tc->taens (ting ihr u h Ik 
*,1 sh translation cf ‘ome of li b si Iviu I n> 

iiinced that he was a fto t of a v(i\ lii h oi I i II 

a'so a popular poet, poiulu not on’y with 'h 
s s but also with the clas is H s poems n ( i y 
lollow bat they are pic,.naiit wi It h f y visa ns an I 
line ideals, with 'clulBrly eriulit in and 1< „ eal 
lion, wi*Il jihtJosophieal outlook an 1 ponu ok lion 
Gicat ark never born wilhc ui an u ge in the artis 
usclf for B.lf-czpieBsion* Poet BLaraii had that 


tl < He lius (xpr s(d him (If in tin wiy a fr*aiive 

11 1 l\ ns do 

fl \ 1 in I I nt (Ki of freidii ITis great zeal 
f 1 I 1 ) itj tun 1 hill 11 o 1 K \o nlioriary patiiot IIo 

1 It > tl I I of I Uiiliire (liiiiiv the IX iiing 

1 5 of ll 'sill 111 M>i 1 nt lh( Movemtnt was 

1 d 111 1 1 1 n! ( ad ils( If in other piovincts 

I 1 s 1 I ll d Hill Hal 11 Tnd a in th eaily part 

(( ll tw n di ciiitv III in II hrii the ‘tiong and 

i Ills (ml I nil n fion tin V das and tin 

I I 111‘■ll 1 1 \t MU I wa I ihth< intna liihina Tins v s 

II t ! in,z (f Swill \n kmaud I tin S ny isi patriot 

III a 111 1 in 1 woo f iiliss and force- 

hl I Is win f l!(W(d by I I, I»il ml Pal, the great 
li o (I ll in I p 11 I II I ni lira ni of India 

It IS 1 null r o p 1 ll an I jili asnri for int to find, 

tin 111 iin 1 I 1 II iti 1 is I 1 Ins 1 nil me P lainina- 

li I f 111 ill ( d Hill IiiiMisih nid fiiim B ngal tho 

biiilj ll (f \ll fill Ion Miniments lie was init atcl 

m ll siriiii of 1 IS n ill III mil 

I hn I arn d fiom my Tmill friends that he has 

VI y ll) y Iran laii 1 ihi Bln,.nbit Cu a He used to 

Mil I sfoit t riis skill'ns articles on so lal and reli- 

,.11 Us (iili'ins if 1 l I pti (1 to wiite 1 novrl also. 
] I 111 mvir wiol iljwn his poi n till ho had n ado 
a exii pm m talim of tin am II used to sing 
sings vhile eonfoing thni This is a v ry extra- 

ordnaik lalint, and piovts his g eat natural gift m tha 
ail of fo'-liy and iru" e 

Bliii 111 s woiks may be elassifi d under several 
Ik id r ,.s sjch as his paiiiot c songs and heroic ^sagaa, 
Lis vuscs on social and rehsious uiequiuea, lua pOdha 
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of love and r(»nance, his folk-songs and doggerel verses 
and verses, almost personal, pcutaming to God and 
Nature The last but not the least js his chararlensiic 
compositions based on fragraints of tht ancient epics 
Let me first rtfer to bis patriotic pottns and songs 
One of his best poims "Friedoin ’ should be nientiomd 
at the very outset In it the pod demands freidom 
loot only from political slavery but also from the very 
humiliating social tyrannies from whirh the Panchamas 
and other Ilanjans stdl suffer Flic poet sings 

‘Freedom’ Freedom' Freedom’ 

To the Paiiyas to the Ttyas to tlie Palayas 
Pr eelom ' 

'lo the Parins to the Kmaias to the IVTaravas 
Preedoni ’ ’ 

Freedom was the keynote eif all his patriotie song» 
Fioeeloin first ftcedom sreoml and fitedoiii always Iii 
tills jioem ihe poet vigorously implores all his eountiy- 
nien “Come’ Let us laboui all in the way of Jruth 
and Light None shall he oppress J ’ lie boldly 
declares that 

“Those who an hoin in this saeied Imd ati all 
of noble birth let us hvi like hrollieis all aliki 
pfiualily in rvery w ilk of life Min and woman shill 
have the same ptivil gr in oui lind Let us banish 
all ignonne Let we dth and 1 irning flow m rveiy 
eoriier In io> and bliss It I Us lue peaecfiilly ’ 

Dvi ryone of us who lovi s hi' land of birth am' 
rates for his own jieopl will cert mil^ join m tlie 
ehorus of the poets song of Iihuiv Fralirnilv and 
Fquahlv 

In tht [>"'>11 Gnr Wihl Mother the po ts 
conecjition is lhal Motliei Tiidu herself is that Para 
lahti, the Foice Iniistenehni all jiowerful ami 
iriesisiihh (leiee ami insiiulehly h uulifiil H i sj,iiil 
Is wild 11(1 ronsori is Sivi the Git it Nitiiiniii win 
tames the ftinnng loith of lift and danets the tosiim 
daiKt* whiih laises waves of melody in tin si i of song 
The mother ridis on tin eicst of the wavi s, ihal causes 
the woodland lo 1) bright with blooming buds anti 
divine heiiilj She h ing drunk with beauty tikes the 
flowers m both hands and itils cm hei tripping 
feet She sings anti the ^ i il is iiiip,’ She conquers 
death by hrandislimg the liidint 

ihe poets imagination in this poem though wild 
IS lypieally oinntul rathir typically Indian We seldom 
faint any fon ign ideas or expressions admuird in his 
potiiiR His similns and metaphors arc all indigenous 
and art veiy unlike those of the modern poets Agaiiv 
in another poem we hear the poi t singing to awake 
Mother India fioni her deep slumbers of centuries He 
whisptis into her eais 
It IS dawn. 

Thi dark shade of evil have fled 
iRouted by our penance. 

And the Sun of Light 

Has flung his young golden beams across the world 
Ibousands and thousands of thy sons 
'Are gathered here to pay thee homage. 


To bless tby name and to serve thee 

How strange that thou should be wrapt in sleep! 

Awakf Motlier ’ Awake ! 

It 18 a fauly long poem, very beautifully expressed 
snd 1 fill timptej lo epiote every fine line of it, but 
our space is limited and I have to restrain myself very 

II liiclanlly 

Ills poim addtesseel “To Liberty,” though ii 
appeals to Ik a hit of personal remmiseenee of hi*- 
piisoii lilt,, ifveals the poets stiong passion feu 
fit eelom from all bondige that curbs the natura 

divelopmcnt of the hum in soul Iii the [loet s opinion 
every suieiss m mans lift his wealtli treasures, goo 1 
niiiit mil film ait of no wiith if he is not allowcn 
to hi iliii m a flit land 

Sii Siihi im liny 1 Ifliinli tbougli hi is gieat " 
iviry hi mi h of [loittv (Citainlv (Mils m his )iai1ioli 
[HI ms 

As to his vitsim till sen 1 d mil tihgiuiis subjects ' 
would like to meiition only i few sue h as tin ‘ Goi 

Song,' ‘Till totligir anil Ills Wif<- his Prayii 

ami Ills ( I nqu si m wliiili Ins elei|i itvcrtnee fi i 
mil lum h filth in ihi gi eh and ^oddissis of his Ian 

lave umpii tiniiihiv Inn t st ihlishe el In the ConquisI 
till iim I Ills lonqiiiid si H md ronu tut vitloiioii 

III till ( oj 1 Son ill! mill SI 1 V ol till (jOIus 1 
1 old Kii'-hiia his viry iliviily 1> <n ixiuissi | only i 
i f w sinipli Inis 

Now lion llii fl w ly giovi 
lly ill (hainjiiks mloiois jiih 
Iv Ill nil VI inn I III by leM 
Set vour cl cp alluiing sniilt 
K.o( I note lioui trei lo tiei 
S]K iks your voiii with swielisl smalt 
And the daik Idui tolling sea 
1(11 ibi ]ni hing of your lieait ’ 

Ibis IS somethin^ which wi e innol hut s 
won lei fill niiel subhmi ’ 

In the { 10(1 s ‘Pijyir’ to Molhei Sakti he enlie 
her ‘Speak Mother’ IVili thou elenv me strength i 
live for the gieJl woriels betterment’’ He prays on I 
a life ill It regenerates itself ever anew, 

life tint fit tvci hutiis, a will unshaken weddid to 
dim, a heart that yearns to sing your praise iv 
if fire consumes the body s fiame ’ Siuh courageous i 
dauntfass elesirc ean only tome fiom a brave sohl 
who has dedicated his life to the service of his mo*h 
land. 

In Ins poem the “Cottager and His Wifg,’’ we 
in the midst of a dark and severe stromy night wl 
we overhear the coltagei’s request to his wife, “Ui o 
the mothe r le t us pray May her grace save us apa 
from the tearing elements’ play’* But his wife i > 
has stiongcr faith m the Divme Will, answers qu 
unperturbed, “But yesterday m yonder hut where we 1 
had we stayed tonight, what would have been our fa’ 

It was held by Divine Might ’ ’ Sueth wits the stri 
faith and imphcit Oust of the poet in fate or dest 
which only the Divine Will rulea. 
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In hiB poems nhjch deal with Love and Romance, 
Hharati has proved himself to be om of the greatest love- 
poets in our romantic Iitcialurt buause his love is not 
only human but also divine 

God 18 the greatest lovir \V< find that when the 
tieling of loneliness e aim upon iln poi i it fill d his 
hi art with bitterness lull is si on as ihi sensi of liis 

lover's pri sence dawned on liiin, it oeeivihe Imed Ins 

Inart with dilight Ihus tin re ihsiiioii of tin Gu t 
I over was a niattei of infimii joj loi him 

Ills "Love Message vviing^ oui Inin It hi miU 
IS of the hiautifiil lov i>ins il \ i 1\ )| in jnd 
I liandidas, llii twin love luiils tun win I m \ m 1 ii iv i 
iiltralure who Imvi diseiiliul •-o nulil> the , in iiid 
I ithos of till agonised hi ill of Sii R idli i i ii ite 1 

honi hii divine lovei Su ls.iiwhiH lit Dhiiii j i n s 

(.III 111 lui wouiiiled pi nil and issiil d el nil) 

1 ) si(eln>, h I Isdv fin ml mil lomi iiiinii li go li hei 
\ir inel pnih iiilo In-. In in lo toil nit tin wlui fuil 
I liees In Ills liiiome so imlilfiiini In li i mil fi li i 
I siiflii (he lanoniiriious s imw of i i m millui 


willi psin hum of 

till 

iiiiiii II 

dill s 1 ll 

III n 

111 III 

III tin Ri loved 

lln 

1 III 1 

lids 1 

1 h 

nlii 1 ll 

lilulioiis with the ll 

Io\ ( 

ll it ti 

minis ll 

tin 

n 1 1 1 in 

f till |io in til It 

ll> 

1)1 1 VI 

1 Is 11 1 

III 1 ll 

III ill It 

( 11 at 1 ove I Si) 

ll 

Is l,.lll| 

1 11 1 ll 1 

II 1 
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111 till lolliii 

<»' 

1 ms vv 

IV i 

tllv 1 1 


And only ihv 

1 If ( 

in ill 

lull 1 1 1 \| UI III 

ill 1 V 

\iiil hut lliy 1 

[ (M 

III lln tinv 1 nhhl 
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'\au„li| ilid 1 

i 

hut tfiv 

jnfiiiit r 
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In his |io Ills 

tin 

i VInin 

III 1 till 1 ly 

1 w 

' II 1 tile pue 1 'Ippi IIin,. 

III 1 V 

IV eliffi II III 

1 IIII 1 

lin 


iwii fine (iiieis of pen liv iii lull of | i loii il I iil 
I vilified fielings tow mis ihe oil '!< ' 

liinl in the e lin s pietuiu vividlv ill iwii el ll d n U' 

• lings iiul tin pliasani wiiiiilli of lln w m in s ]i ii1 
w'nh III alw lys inoii hiinun thin divin 

Ills folk-soli,-s mil illnil viis s n hi IR ih \ 
hi Itvi 1 of the penms h) villi,_t i^li i Ill v\ ml 

iiiUsii in lln poem ' 11 iiii i' ii ilil lli i s Ui u i 


to the unparalleled beauty of the Tamil language w 
worthy of being mentioned here. "lamil is best and 
lainil IS lofty.” 

Bharati s comiiositions based on the fragments from 
the aneient epies are almost epics themselves, as he w 

nioie m liis own elemeiu m these wiilings Some ot 

llicra aie miieli belter than the original poems, moiS 
iriislic and imbued with iiioileTU ideas me! as such 

these liave a slioiigei appeal in them The best of 
these tiny episs is Paiieliali Sipaiban ’ (The Vow 
taken by Punehali) 

His niagnifiteni luiem Hu Fiu take- us to the 

long Inst Asliianiis of llu old ila>s while the Risliis usc’d 

10 peiform yajnai liy li„htin., lln sautd fire to drive 
TW ly ihe Asiiras and other i vil spirits who w le in the 
hiliil of eoiisiantlj disluihint, the peaee ol the 1 apovans 

I Ills pen m app ars lo he in illigoiKil e>ne, m which 
till ^ mas se I Ill to he ilii unde siralile ah ii luleis and 
lln Kisliis tin leadiis if linliis Imdom Movi nielil 

\ vuv peiwirlul mil ,.ili( 1 port as lit was he 

inhilgiil 111 ioiiposin„ jio Ills and “Oiips m many 
ihfTiiiiii stvlis jinil eiiiliritiiig ivity possihh subjtet 

Soim if lln HI III iiiv-lii some aii syiiiholie some aie 

illi on ll Hill sonii in n ili in Alw el his poems 
e 111 111 ilissifiiil 1 I ve lusivi 1> luiseiiiak sui h as ‘‘Ihe 

■si m ol 1 irlfi in vvlinii llu pin 1 de ils with the idylllt 

11 till of tin simple Jifi of a pul 

Bhiuali saiiifiied his lifi to savi a eliailly frigliteneel 
.-III jioii the iltiil ol i nnd e I jiliaiil wh i lan araock on 
ill sirfil riu r"! wii siviil lij limi hut he himself 
iilil not f I [11 lin ivi of lint mail hi ast who killed 
Inin eii i' pot 

llius It til I.. ol I iifv thiiiY Mint, end d heroically 
ill linous e Hill Ilf til ,,11 ll Put Siihr imaniya Bharati 
kiM w mm ill full 1 ml in iliii of the mnilirn lainil 
hi u 1.- mil bill iluri * 


11 s I 111 ll I ll I I ta 
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SWASQ RAMA TERTBA 


By KAILASH NATH BAJPAI 


'True religion is not belief in God, but ia 

Among tbe latter-day saints, Swann Rama lirtlia’s 
hallowed name is out to conjurt with He was a true 
descendant of the K shis of }ore, le, one of those whose 
noble mission is to diiici the faltering steps of a frail 
humanity htavcnwaid end teach it to walk in the way 
that Icadeth to hie. I 

He may, in a sense, be said to represent the thud 
generation trom laiaiihamsa Rainakri t na, m direct 
spirtuil hncugt Raiiukn hna is a world-rim wntd 
saint and needs no introduction to the readeis , nor 
does his brilliant disciple bwanii Vivi kaiianda, who gal 
vaniscd, with ilii superb wisdom of hia Vcdantic teach¬ 
ing and iiiaivillujs tiraoi) 1 iigi ludnru s at ih 
magnihccut Pailiament of Religions in America 

J\ow, piopuly s|)idkii.; Swann xaini li tlia iht 
proud Priiut Rose m the gaiden of spiiiiualiiy and 
aainthmss, m the iiniwned Laud of the live Rivers 

was no diseipli of Swami Vivikanauda Samis 1 ke the 
proveihial poets, are horn, not made They are of 
Cod s ewn ano iited ones Ran a Tirtlia had caUehi the 
wlio'esone, generous infection fiom, and ben undei 

the speeial pupilu-i el In fiunl ml s iiiuil ii no 
and guide Dhanua Lliakta , but it is no less a faet that 
It Was lis riiKtin,^ it I ah k, \ iv ktnaiieli wi n h 
latter toured the Punjab, that i roved the dcicnnining 
factor in, and ‘■tt the seal c>n, the ullima’e eln lee if 
Rama s vocation in life lie found his 1 fe-missioa 11 
the ervice of his eouniiy—lathci hamanity at larot — 
by way of spiiitual iiiini try Like a'l Mahatnas of 

old, le rtahsed that if it was gallant to icscue a man 

from drowning or even fiom the gailows, it was noliLr 
to save n ankind Lcin„ submerged in the Dhata bagar 
(the eccan of worldly Lvil and Temptation) , and 'o 
lead people to Heaven And the contact willi Swam 
Vivekananda crystallised his resolution, and inidt him 
definilely discover Ins manhood and full siuii aal sialuv 
Thou h in fairness to him it must be allowed that h: 
was, by then, already in excellent making and had so 
to say gone more than half way to meet the hrilhaiit 
ehsciple of Ramakrishna 

As pertinent to this point, it may be retailed that m 
Novemhei 184/, Swan i Vivekanuiiila v ii d 1 il o l an I 
spent aheut a week there He delivered many lectures, 
hut the others laded into in>.i niRcance b fore the one 
in Vedanta delivered by him, at the instance of the young 
enthusiast Ran a Tiriha, in a cireus-pandal Ihe place 
was chosen, as being considered sufiie ent to accommo¬ 
date the huge gathering that was anticipated and Bince 
a better one, equally suitable, could not be arranged for, 
at the moment Vivekananda s divine eloquence, 
"burning renunciation, indomitable strength, dynamic 
personality and g gantic intellect ’ made a deep imprca- 
aion on the packed audience Swami Rama, too, was 
profoundly novod aad tuirsd to hu spmtual depths. 


tiust in the good in man*’—Swami Rama Tirtha 

The VIS t of Vivekananda, no doubt, strengthened the 
silent an hition of il e youthful Swan i Rama to lead 
the dedicated life of a n onk and to go round the 
we rid, preaihing Vedanta and propagating light, hkt 
Vivekananda 

1 he ass< e i iiion of the two revered names, we mean 
those of Vivekananda and Ran a liitlia, tempts one U 
compare the two transcendental, fiery and flanit-lik,. 
je: on lilt cs It must he concedtd that iii lilera.y 
Kholaisliip and command of fuinul pi itforni oratory 
\ivckananda evedlid '•ueh atcidi nial in'crioniy, how 
ever is paeUcally luiinaitiial in the ease of a spirituP 
pliiloojiler a siikei afler Ii ih one keen to pieitc lit 
tliik veil of Mcya n illusion and lo allam sell 

leili/ilioii Ihe parillel ef lulasi "nd Kabir is a case 
in 10 nl 111 spile of the uliyamal diffeieUee hnwe 
tl eir rtspeiive learning in ill aeeeplid sense, hot 
I ui sue el ippaiililly sepuaU wi s liut equally urre 
lull) uimnid tilt eoiiiion goal lire lo i, of rou s' 

Rama Jiithiji was wil’vti td m Vedaniic, Sufi an 
njslic philosophy \eise from the Vedas aid Uj a 1 

shads as well as 1 lus from Pc sian poel-p ii'os pher 
Ilk lei Us Sly Mail an 1 Roo 11 an 1 '■ i iis Jli 

llal/ and Omai, wojld duung his disci urse tri • 

liiui pliantly Iron lus coqiuni 1 ps Even c hcrwi 

till timing inferiority of Rina was moie Pan ina 1 
UJ) in the superior, eiyslal-clear mi,.ntlie curicnt t' i' 
oUshcd forth fiom the powerful personalty of Sw n i 
Ka 1 a and had Us lUe \liau I hie sourec m the feuat o 
Veilanlie doctrine, ef which he hid drunk lo: g an I 
deep '•o llut h ever sur eel ii h ijle II tli it 

wine of sp rilual exaltation whieli framed his fosema 
tiri„ ld(f with the iiimbus of a da/r'ing gbw and glo ) 
Pul both were great and heneuable men ei dytiii 
ou’fiiree all eoniiitl 

Wc elo not piopes'' to deal herein with the spirt i 
e quipme nl and scul lo tmess, or the se If real *a i 
attained by Swanii Rama Tirtlia bat jjsi to afford 
fueitivc glimpse of my lively and unfading recollecti 
of the saints short visit to the historic .city 
Lucknow 

On September 1, IWI Rama came down to ll 
plains and af er touring Bengal and Bihar rcachi 
Lueknow early in Oetchcr He was accomiionied ' 
his iliitf d sciplc Ndrain Swami and some others of I 
celestial band He with lus party, was the guest of il 
revered B Ganga Prasad Virma, the well-known cd i 
and a prominent and highly popular public man. S 
Vtima was a man of arJuojs appl ca'ion and a pn di 
gious worker, but Rama proved a greater giant an 
easily eclipsed B Ganga Prasad s multifor,r astoundiu^ 
aelivily Swamiji spent about a fortnight here 

Every morning hosts of college students flock'’d < 
the Advocate Ubrary to greet the dawnisf d»f ' 
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melodioua chants o{ Om in chorus irith Rama. There¬ 
after, he would go out with bis host for a walk. On 
leturning, after a burned bath and frugal repast, Rama 
met the waiting crowd, discussing and di^coursmg, 
which kept him busy duiing the gnaicr part of the day 
7he afteinoons were invariably devoted to addrcs'-io,. 
meetinoB of students in Colietes and High Schools 
Alter five p m the people of Lucknow irrespective i f 
caste and creed, age or st\, gallieted in ihoasands on 
the spacious taliny lawns of KaiHLrbac,h under the 
magnihctni canopy of the hiavens with the dazding 
October sun scorching thiir keen faces squatted on the 
giound waiting with tacCi impalnnct the ai p inncc 
of Rama , to be blessed with bis Danhan and 11 drink 
m, with aeidily tin luiltiinc f'ow of uns udicd bit 
comminding eloquence fioii the incprul lip, of iie 
Mabutii I 

Jlic "w rt rivcibin in Inn t of i m n I I s 
from the soailnin pate of K leibipli clntrifying tie 
audience w th anticipatory del lit and fetvid enthu- 
Masm, announced tlie a|)pi(a li of tlic saint with ms 
pupils and bind of adiiiicis foni ing a sou of a select 
nridal-paily with Swami Rama vowed tc J fe lon^ ccle- 
baej, as iht biidgcroo n An an wtnng toir of Om 
int foiiJi as if to e lus ill \i li„( ei ivil Iron 

Lucknow Iiami surrounded by i nu i b i of s ffn n- 

lad clean shavm Sanyasins would sud Icnly einc ge as 
f from rowberc fiom b b nd the a 1 o niii„ das er I 
Uisles and aseind the plilfoini On the oi hand I'lc 
un was illing belind led cUuds and on the iih r, 
R-nia 3 bi an ing btnvnant fai e an 1 1 is body scsallied 
I 1 ebu (olouied gaib slowed as if a ri\ il sun h d 
risen Ran a be an witli the inciiiiblc sm son,, Ur 
I ( Stulliiis b atin„ compctiy nd the cenpicgaiion in 

veet «rlf-ib ndoni i nt jiineel the wtllnip cbo us il at 
osc ineensc-wiht bcivenwaul, is a p averul off ri ig, 
om the altar of so many deet it liciiis in tbanks- 

V ng for lie i g! t r re piivihpC of a l)iT\hnn of I e 

ill And in the ovti wteu lit stale of the n mil md 

L atnosplierc e nc mipht face bein escied foi tfie 

V d ir Opining 'bat so lie disniiei b bin 1 a i 1 a oiinel, 
e gold-washed will^ of Kaicibiph loeked li-.e 
fried clised ijnks of -lani itrapi^ teliom and rc- 
fioing the «ound Om, with the silent melenlv of thitr 
\n Wlicii the nounting, exultant intoxciiun had 

lined citln inaMon Rima would at the lenst pyelo 
teal moment open Ins lips, touched w ih the Hue 
melheat^ fift'j veritable elixir sltcatitd forth in 

I apparanily etaseless current It was a sight and an 
asion for the v ry gods an 1 an hs o kj le v i 
I would go cn liteially for liouts The enii tie' 
1 fience sat cnranced under the spell, and the Swami 
heering under mspiial on, unpiiced pearls of wi don 
nth Solon on himself would have cniied eqn''Iv 
div ous lost all count of the passa e of time Afni 
'cening pSte^ai’em he would agun pi< s up the tineaf 
'd weave out a fresh pattern of a pleasing piclures- 
leneii koleidosoopically diSerent from I's predc'cssor, 
0 


He was a peerless weaver -of spalls, and it was a Wondos* 
ful improvisation He would suddenly come to ■ stop 
as he had started, and the procession would return U>>< 
escort him buck home, at his host s residence, luualiy 
Idle cnouph to find Ins host m bed, while the guest 
found fresh claimants on lus alteniion But who <’an 
soy what divinc, exhaustiesg energy anitnated the Swami. 
who would tackle the waiting visitors, and retire to 
lesl usually a ur ii idniplil and suiiielinits n tin small 
flours of (he morning, to rcsutre his programme early, 
the next day 

Ills lee lures and talks were always suited to the 
inleileciual as well as the spnitui] level of the audience 
and with ins inimitable tact he had always something 
ut oiler to sav to aj pi i c tin soul liuiip i ef almo t 
c\try sin^^le unit m the assembly, who should not havo 
hicii Ill wii n, if lie consideud tint llm diseouree had 
tiein delilieialcly designed specifically for Ins particular 
b blot 

111 never po ed to be superior to the basic physical 
11 I els of ihc nunal indniduii lie ncvir boasted of 
]) w( s lo pi 1 oini uiiiiclis noi did he tier pretend to 
bi aboee llic eoni non laws of Nature winch he 
re pee lid , ihongb wlKn tlit mood possessed hm ho 
W( ul I claim (III Ill to be sub cel to bis II ill and their 
ope 1 It ion II fioeess of Ins own oideiing While addres- 
siii„ siudtnls be pailiriilaily insisted on their holding 
tb II il dies IS something as sitrcd as llicir souls. Ho 
fiMuied and adeoeated a harmonious evolulien of human 
pir onalilv en ail plants, plysieal, intellectual, moral 
ml [iiiuil III 111 I s If us I to like le id ii exntsc. 

'so tbit c\cn physically he was always in fine mett'e, 
wh eh roniiibaitd not a little to the magnificent per¬ 
fection 11(1 liiliiKe (f II s iinsitiious, n any id d and 
Ilia leally it Tgnclie personality 

flee illin„ some ef tin aimplir aspects of his teach- 
m„ we have aliracly quoted under the title of ihia 
niiele (he suhslinei of ms moral leaching raised l- 
lle hul of a regular icligious sentiment on, ‘Religion 
IS n t i> 111 111 ( I I III I itisi in till ,.1 <1 I in man, tt 
I \i suitable to be prominently dtsplaved in the mi t- 
nig hall of the I NO II those attending the meet- 
inj., fiank'y anel honistly treated it as a religious 
r oial and pil lical tenet ibout half of their vexing 
jiiob tins wiull lUtc mnically, be solved 

As to idigion projier for the avera e householder, 
he Slid eim< tiling i a public lecture, held in Victoria 
Pari to the followin,, effect • 

Whit Gcd asks of us is our ruth and Love, that 
fi ih wh eh comes as n ucli from ih heaii as from the 
If id Mere ptisussion mete tonviciion is of little 

nl It 111 Ills sif-lit The most assured results of argit- 
nunt and reasoning as long as they sprina rpcrely from 
our minds lemain outside our real selves and supp'y 
no power t" influenie our cliaractcr What God wishes'* 
to see in us is ihit faith which may spring, indeech,^ 
from the head but who‘e home is in our heart, ^ia nWj 
spirit that faith wluch is not indeed opposed td gtti < 
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WMon, bat fov teto t region tbet le opoi tn sophletry and eubtletf, eoatiie} a ponU^T inwUllag, iAm 

lattOt but doMd to naked tbonght; that faith whioh gynipathetic conviction and forcibly silence all doubt.* 

«an pieteo beywd experience, beyond sight, and make -—__ 

real to us thiags that we hope for, and tot the things * t muit Ibaok F. Brljnatli Slurg> Saheb Sbuya, M.A., LL.n.. 
that we have not seen and cannot see. * Lucknow Bar. for allowing me to draw UPOB 

ti t brilhhot bi<Hi(rtiph7 of Swami Bama Tirlha, whicb tbcwe iaioreatod, 

He vraa not one of the kghbrows and spmtaal delightful reading, but . rieh 

balhea who by means of their oratory and argument, mine of informatiou and injpitation.—K, N. Bajpai. 
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COMMENT AND CKITICISM 

“Portraila of Contemporary Men and Women” 


Xo The Editor, The MoxUrn Revic^o, 

Sir,—I have made the appeal before, and do so 
again, that our talented arti^its should record in 
adequate aestlietie foims the vnagos of our 
contetp-porary men and women, the makc.s of 
our modern history, our political leaders, and 
the leaders of thought in the realm of Art, 

Science and Literature. Whatever little that has 

been dona, has been done in Bengal, the 

artists of the other provinces are too much engrossed 
'in experiments in "isms” to look around them and 
to take any notice of our great contemporary perso¬ 
nalities. The first move in this direction was made 
by Mukui De yeais ago with his Twelve Portraits, 
recording ia impromptu pcnciUsketcihea Sir Afnilosh, 
Sir P. C. Ray and, other great personalities. Then 
came Sri Pulin B. Dutt (of Bombay) with hia .senes 
of portraits of Mahatma Gandhi. But the Father of 
the Nation and Pandit Nehru have not been im- 
mortalizc^l in worthy cffigie.s, though frequently 
caricatured m hasty .and irresponsible skotche.s. They 
ihave been painted by non-Indian artists, but our 
national artists have not been able to give u-s 
masterly studies of these great men. Sarojini Naidu 
has passed into immortal life without being immortal¬ 
ised in any maotorly portrait. In England, racxst of 
the contemporary leaders arc represented in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and galaxy of able portrait- 
painters ihave paid their national homage to their 
national heroes and heroines. The contemporary 
portraits from tho brush of Sir William Rothi-natein 
are striking examples of this fulfilment of a national 
duty. The rment portrait of Dr. Radhakrishnan by 
Elizabeth Brunner .shown in the Delhi Exhibition in 
January Insl, thorigh not a great masterpiece, has been 
a serious study by a rompetcrot and versatile artist. 
But we jfhould like our national leaders to be im¬ 
mortalized by OUT national artists. 

The Moghul and Ihe Rajput portrait-painters 
'have left wonderful portrait-studies of nearly all the 
great coa*«mporary figures of their times. Most of 
masterpieces in the field of portrait-paint¬ 


ing, It ib said that our g'cat leaders seldom commis¬ 
sion our lalenlcd painters to paint their portraits; 
they probably expeit that tho artists should work 
jree in order to fulfil a national duty. Ihtre is a 
movement on foot to remove the portraits of foreign¬ 
ers which now ‘docoiate’ tlio walls of our Raj-Bhavans 
and to replace them by effigies of our great leaders. 
This is a movement in the right dirtiction. But the 
.commissions should be divided amongst a number of 
artists so that most of our artxsts could get a chance 
to present proofs of tlieir talents. 

Oil portraits are expensive ventures sometimes 
boj’ond tho resouices of the members of our middle- 
class society now on the verge of poverty. To meet 
this situalian one could suggest that our artists should 
develop a school of miniature-portrait.=, so that men 
of modcralc moau.s tould iiominission them. It is a 
pity that the talents of our artists arc going to waste 
and are not utilized to record in worthy aesthetic 
jirascn tat ions most of tlio leading figuroa in our social 
and political life. They arc only represented in banal 
photographs, the machine-made abominations of the 
modern age. 

Tho recent exhibition of Japanese colour-prints 
have also a relevant le&son to us. There were 
numiCTous fine masterpieces of portraits of popular 
actors of tho Japanese stage. Why teannot our 
talented portrait-painters immortalize the darlings of 
Our stage and cinema in superlative forms of beauty, 
demonstrated by the artists of the Ukiyoye School. 
If the artists do not come forward on their own 
initiative, tho management of our stage-plays, who 
are running hundreds of nights of popular plays, 
could come forward to commission artists to paint 
the heroes and heroines in worthy aesthetic forms. 
Tho banal habit to commemorate our contemporary 
life, through mechanical or “art” photographs, must 
be replaced by hand-made presentations in worthy 
pictorial forms. 

Yburs faithfully, 

0 . C, OA9ao);r 



planning for the “SOCIALISTIC PATOERN” 

Bt PiiOF SHUIMAN NARAYAN 


Thb informal meetmg of the A-l C C hr Id m Delhi 
on tho Srd and 4tii of Scrttnibei wu uniqiu m ■-iMial 
ways. It was, pnliaps, foi Uie fust tjinr m ihe ht^to y 
of tho Congress Oat wc met inioinull> m i Inisims-s- 
like manner to thiash out i ucs of nUoul i ipoi- 
tanco, pirtieulutJv ihoiit llu eeonuinu eh\f lopment 
of the Poimtij Tip siihUing U]) of the im 1 1 ng into 
three sub-conimittrrs was .tiso a new pio dhiie in 
('oDgiesti mctlmgs flusi -iih-ennuiiUr i s wiiihid loi 
the wliole diy and nachrj j i umla of imin'trui 
eontlusjons aflei senotN di (tis loii tJii tin n \l <ii> 
ttio reports of thc' siih-i onuuilti es weie piiMiiPd to 
tho full meetmg of thr A-1 r C Altei di.cusion 
these icpoilj wcu leJrmd to the ( ougies^ Woiking 
Committee for fuilhei i ousideiation ind necis'iiy 
action Hie A-I C C meitnig m Dehu w is a 
HVStcmatio attrmiit to woik i at thr deiiil' of the 
“Soejalistu Pattern ot feoiutj vilmh we hid re- 
feohed to ect ihhsli in Iiidii it tin \\a<li Si'-sum of 
the Congi(s.s in .lamnii li t Ihi inluu iiid on- 
tent of lh( Sdond Ini '^r^l ] I in li is to lx \uwed 
in the light ot out mw objiitieo 

Tlie npoit of the snb-i oiiiniilti i on ihi Phn- 
I tame,’ piosided o\ii bj tin I nion Planmna' MnU'-tir 
Sim Gul/aii! il Nmdi, m eh it \ti-\ leai tint the 
mam obie-itm of t-ic .Siiuiid Jne-yiii I’l m ^iio dd 
be tile aihuveiiient of fulki eiUjilenuKJit m Hi* 
countiy tlnoiigh l-ia di \ eloi'aieut of hinail-siale 
village and eottage ' idintius, on a \ei-v laige ‘eale 
It also laid stress on eieatiug a suitible atmo phene 
in the eountry foi imus^mg ta\ resouiceo for addi¬ 
tional development projects Unless an ainiosjihe’ie 
of equality of oppoitimitj and of haciifue wis mated 
m tfiio country, it would be difhi ill to sriuio the 
neeessJiy finauces foi the SkoiuI Ine-’ii a PI in 
Kjieeial attiiition should bei jiiid to the iiei ds ol the 
undei-deve lojitd sedions ol Ihe po[inlitioii ii d the 
requirements of bnkwnd aie is ind imioiis The 
Deed for securing public e/o-oiientiou m a large 
mca'-ure through local boein s uid villige P laeiiaviks 
was alsc^sticssscd Attiiition w’s di iwn to tho iitfcs- 


sity of builehng up basx indii tin 'ikI Ihi divilop- 
ttient of transport and loniminn it ions on m lehcpnlc 
scale for ac'hieving projKi eiistiibution of in ipnid 


production of consumci goods m the lountiy 


leport emphasised the neid for the le^'cim of the 
educational system on the bisir paltna ind jiointid 
out tho 'Jlgrney of training file icquind personnel 
for tlie implementation of the Second Five-Year Plan 
ID different eectoiB of national economy. Tie report 


of the Committee on Village Industries and Co- 
opeiatiou, prtsidid over liy Shri Vaikunthlal Mehta, 
d( lit with the question of oigamsing ludubtnal co- 
opeiitivts throughout the country m orde» to produce 
the niicNsay eonsuim r goods in the decentralised 
'■((toi It also giivi etilam eomictp ouggcstions for 
evolving (ommon jiioduelion piogrunmcb in regard 
to doth, hand-i)ouuding of ii<e, edible oils, tanning 
ind footweai so that unne cs lo and unhealthy 
lonnut Letwicii (lie laigesscalo and small-scale 
nulustii IS miv lx iIi’iuimtid Hu iijioit of Uic third 
t ommittei on Oigmisational mallo s, presided by 
Sliii Lil BaJiadui Shastii, gave eeviral valuable sug¬ 
gestions foi tho levildlisation of Uio Congicse Com- 
niiltiis will li Juvi to be toned up foi sening as an 
elle tut instrument towaids the attainment of the 
Six ihbtu Piltiin of Society Tic ripoits of th^ 
suIm omijiitli es on tlu Seiond Iivi-Year Plan and 
VhlliLi IndustiuH and Co-operation will now be 
(onsiditid loth !iy tin PI inning Committee of the 
Congtes IS well is the PI in mug Commission so that 
till d( I Ills of (h< S( (ond Fivt-Ytai Plan may be 
woiked out in the light of the vatioua suggestions * 
(ontniiud in l-x upoits We would, howivei, like to 
(haw iiointid ottfiitum to eiitam aspects of the 
iSifond liv(-\cii I’hn so tint there may be no mis- 
eouuptions diout oui habip polities 

li’^tlv, it mud bt to”xtautly ke^jit m view that 
the be fond live-lcai Plan has to be in the nature 
of a di finite step towards tho establishment of a 
So lalibt't Pattein ol Society m the country This 
nitaiis ttiat during the next five ycais, we should be 
able to taikle the piobkm of unemployment, more 
turtiiulaily ol the ediu iltd ummjjloyed, quite effec- 
livdv V lull di o criijihisis has to be laid on the 
di veloiuiK lit of ba^ic imlu'-liie', tin need for dovelop- 
rng sjiiilJ-sf lie, vill'gi and colligt mdii t.ru on a 
co-op iitno basis thioug'iout the eountiy cannot be 
ov c i-f nijihasised. 

.Secondly, ‘■>dimalic attempts have to be made 
for iiioviding eijiul opiioitunitn s to all sections of the 
pojiulatiou in regard to their social and econonuo 
|)io^i(s With thw urn in view, glaring social and 
cfonoiiiic incquilitiis hive to be ieduced considerably 
duiing the nc \( fivo >iars Tk rc must be balanced 
divilopmcnt of the uiban and rural arctis. There 
ehoiild aKo be equility m taxition so that ineidetnce 
cf additional (a\itioa may be just and equitable om 
.ho richer and poorer sections of tho population. The 
recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Commiasioft 
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•bout bufiging down economic disparities to the level 
of 1 30 has to be constantly kept m view. If 

possible, wo should try to bung down these disparities 
to the level to 1 20 during the next ten years. 

Thiidly, the imphnitnlation of the Second Five- 
Year Plan should not icMilt in tXLCobue bmt luci iliaj- 
tion We hue (o ununibei that pi inning under 
democii(\ (in be siuce'-slul only if ndtquiti luilia- 
lii e IS loll in the hinds of the piibln Wc. hue to 
plan fioiii the bottom upwiuds and not impo e oui 
plans fum tht top liiougi i (tnti h^rd huieavuntv 
Th( no fl foi (l(\rl())mR thu m 11 lai P 1 1 u ii •'J cm 
in 1h( Lounti (s i tlu cu ic, v(iy oVj\ oi s 

louthlv ■•p 111 itt(ution All! hut to b pi <1 
to the intfg itioi of our (diunfionil ^i^irni with the 
dc VI lopmrnt i[ pio|c t>i Wo know that a numbei of 
lurnf undtr the lust I\(-’\tir Plin ' up not 
been (onipl(t(d foi \v int ot idpriiiite triintd peison- 
ntl This nil tikf nui t not Ic iciKiled in Ihr S (ond 
Five-Yiii PI IP lie lln on W( 11 as the State 
Goieinmtnts will have to pim f cm now bout 
pioiidmg (hr nt<(‘-''iiy liimiiig in different sphews 
for speedy and ctfcctuc iniph luentation of the next 
Plan 

Fiftl !>, the need for giving the highc=t pnoiily 
to the fill-n ((Is of tlu bokwaid s((tioas of ]iopu- 
lation and s upy lu shoul 1 he on taiitlv boim 
in nund Mi' ilun C.aid'ii'i ulei of ‘Unto Ihis 1 i ’ 
cannot bo ovdIooWd m the inori'-s of building li]) i 
to lalistu 1 ittcin J )i O'I 1 ] l( tlie ^'uius m cil is 
piiili nil h II Di llii mu t 1 Iqiditrd in i i b'l iii- 
lial nia'-uir ciu mg tie m \t five veu' 

And li th, t'i( '•v i(m of xln nut tin hu lo he 
refoimed m mh a nimnn tliit the jeopk nay lave 
full (onfidLiiec IP tlu cfTKiemy an i ntegiil> of the 
m i)c mi IV foi 1 ! I in iig It would he miiios I h’ to 
geneiati in itmo In le of eonfidinci in lie liigils 

of llic ’'(' o el Fiv h 11 I’lin if t* e peo) le clo not 

SPiioiislv io(l tint tl e luhl tioml ti\es i u ed fiom 
them vv(ulel be ipeiil hv the nilmin ti iti n iii an 
honrsf itid c or nil il manner It is t up tint U e 
pievahnp of imfluKiv ml eon ipt on in the 

snvues IS often esiggeiitcil and is llKiefoie iinfiir 
But llu f let K limns 11 t (heie is enough i-copc for 
impiovi n lit n Ills d leetion 

We ■-hoiild al o clnvv i iilipiilai vtlention nf the 
national phnneis low iids the piobhm of Land 

Refn m in t e rounliy Althoiich 'ome piogiess has 
been n ide m icgaid to (he in*iodLicton of piogrcssivc 


land rcfoims m India during the last flvs years, iBUcii 
still remains to be done One basic principle which 
should be kept in mind m legaid to land lefoims is 
that the basic of owneiship of hnd should be easen- 
lially labom and not capitil The Congress has always 
staled that the 1 ind ■■hoiild belong to the tilkis of the 
toil and not to those who live on land by meicly 
luvestiug (j]Htal 1 om this point of view all those 
who lie If umiiig land foi “sclf-tuhivation ’ without 
putting in (.ifiin amount of 1 Loui ol t u i family, 
iaii”ol ')( illowid to ciijciy the fiuits of land for 
leiig I V cn liv ng m th villig fo siij ivi mg eiiHi- 
V ition IS not eiio igh I iiicl is i g ft of nitiiie ind 
not the el ill in of hi 111 i 1 ilio u It i^ full imntally 
dilidcnt fiom ot. (i ctiiinK d Iles I Im fi lo y goods 
find tluidoic liould he'tmg < niv to tl o e who ue 
p fpaied to vvoik on it “with 1. e svm i1 of theii brow” 
C isudl lijoui 111 IV Ik emi loved Iv Itu lind owning 
fiiimlie^ at the true nf iip ( i! igii ullu il iiocessCs 
like plou^-liirig wcidiiig i d 1 ii \ i ling hut meicly 
managing oi snpeiv ' ug fum eul iv ilioi si mild not 
he regiid d ns an nduuntc ( mdition foi the owner¬ 
ship of line! Moidvci ittdiit 1 mid bi inidt to 
evolve a sj tem of hnd ciilUv Uioii in whuh the 
\ lli„( tomniiriit^ gi lekullv oieiip s i 1 ev j osition 
A iivx A nib Is 111 e 0(1 in ncvrmdit Ins now 

cuti ((1 in vv 1(1 n V oluhon m j' m of G ini Dan 
in will h I. < vvl ik Mill ( ((iiiniinilj uiiriul is its 
liiid fd (rpi I i! !( i(d liihulion 11 p ic of Bhoo- 
e'ln mjvi lint !oi 1 Ic laulullv liidid by the 
I'l inning ( (n i ii nn m odi to eve In a new 

] ilUin (1 I nd wn u) p nil (tilliv i on in Indii 

1 lit tioiioim ((p ililirs 1 iv( to he h oug t ih mb 
in fiot'i th mill iml mhin ^ (.to 1h( im o ition 
of the L t itp Dull, t't ufom rf the Minding 

\,duv “sv iim vtciiii In ome 1 ix et'’, aie steps 

m the light (liKClim le ( iliiig diwei ii (piillies 
in the iiihan siild Wc Inve lo idii ib i lowtv i, 
tint ill till e c oiiomi lofoims hue lo he intiodiucd 
1 longh peaceful and demo lali ino(c ses Ihc 
''vociilutK Pilt(in of Sonelv in liieliv mu t hue its 
foundilions on tiul'i non-v oknei and P”i u ision 
1 illiei linn on method-, involving filse.ood violence 
and ( 0(1 cion In th i ullimitc inilv^is iril n lonil 
phnn ng involves the plinuiiig of nitioml c, outer 
Till' siirecss of e( onom phnnng in India would 
iillimalely depend upon t'e qinlity of men and 
women who paitieiiate in this riighlv aelv^turc of 
building up a new, piospcious and piogresMve India. 



KASHMIR 

It Pnor SrDHWSU BIM4L MOOKHERJI m a. 


KA«!H'MrB 1 ht> Inditionil hud of affion of tlie 't-tcly 
d odtji of (i\ lji( j f 1 ( i]id 10 1) II) n ) I) j In li is In on 

a boni of nmt iilion iH'wt i ]i d i m j i> foi 

l^c Cl )£ Is ami nunc ^h J'um \illi Jhziz lie 
lined Ilf 1 10 \ ol Jvi nil 1 n ll i ii i si timis 

tu t' pi ( iL (In in i 11 (Iv |iiiil 1 Inil y yoluim 

ot nioio til in 700 i z s f ill d u i , i * 1 l 
1 i bli lu s bill b i\ , 1 I 111 o ' IS I I if, Ih 

I ' f >i'<d t " I 1,1)1,1 1 ( 1 1 1 1 1, 1) ,11 ^ I 1 1,1 uj 

i f fsh 11 mill 1 II I ily I of til ,1, K 1 1 , ( 

s ob I I \ c iiiui dt 1 1 !■ it I i) c ll Lilly 

OH' till t, (lie ml III fii I I l\' 111 I ni nun of 
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Anantanig and of hia Pity of Pm hn^apura, fourteen 
inilfs fiom tniii gar Lem rlofiuent testimony to the 
yi itiiL ot J lilt id Ij i 1 at gcitness w is liowcver, 
1 11 It ui (u th, msiiiis of his ihojiIl While the king 
aul (he 11 bit tj lolhd m lixuiy 'tin fooel of the 
e( n ion )foplL y\us u i ami haUi (Sam sliaka) " 
J ll 1 1 I yi \y ,s a di i ik 11(1 i-iid followed MreJiia- 
mII ly jniiitiplrs m the icliiunisti iijon of the tounliy. 
lb ,1 ilh i\ Is tu k\M,l bv a pfjiud of e onfus 0& 
11 iig \ h I'l his ni] I i tilt to pieeis 4vdnlivaimau, 
a ( 11 ( 1 , d ill, t hi one of Ka hniit iil 8,5 A D , 
iHil 1 ) nil] love (hr condition of he jieojile eultuially 
iii(i soiilly Lfl t \e ste],s weie tikeii to eoutrol 
111 tioi ,t nhi ll dc\atit(d Iv i hniii valley every 

t u tin isl IV ot Ivasiimn ittei the death of 

\\ ml \ i mil) (SSI AD) is duk di mil and at 
t n I i III, t si h n I g M t 1C d tei ex m])li of the 
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Kilhi ,1 1 s of Tveniin nidds of the aimy The 

s pi (nil ( , mu ll ( nipo ( d o* mini ti is and I udal 

iiids 1 led (s i bide on Hu aitoei it) autloiilj’ Oi 
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Aneirnt Kiislmin was u great Ecit of nt and 
le itmng Ilmi i D rig who visitid the hnd in the 
,1 idrlli of tic "111 leiituij A D obsmes tint the 
Iv i h nils wrio ediie iled aid lovers of Icspnmg The 
, ill t iiigion of Ivi hrnn w is in amilgim of Naga 
will h ]) iiiii till 'Vedie leligifin Judaism Zoroistiuvu- 
1 Ill nid C onfui snism al o plajed a part m the 
rrligima hfo of inr ent Kir-hmir Buddhi=m was 
intiodi'cid in tie 3id cenhny B C Kashmir Shaivi'm 
teplarrd Buddhism later on Aneiejnt Kashmir pro-» 
ilueed p number of gicat inlelloeituvls Patanjali the 
g cat giammanan and Charaka, the great physiciaa. 
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m baUrred by tozae to have baea Kattobii. £aab« 
mir also made considerable progreas m the domains 
of art and literature. 

Hmchen, a Buddhist pnncc of Ladakh who had 
taken shelter m Kashmir, seized the throne in or 
about 1319 AD He embraced Islam and took the 
name of Sadar-ud-din The Hindu rule, reslor'^d for 
a time after his death in 1322 was finally o\crthrown 
in 1339 A D by Shah Mn a Muslim fiom the Swat 
Valley Muslima, it sliould be noted, did not enter 
Kashmir a® eonijuuois or plunddcis Th( Muslim 
rule was established with the hi Ip of the Hindus To 
quote Sir Aui el Stein ‘ Islam m ide n s way into 
Kashmir not by fonible eonqucst ’’ 

Kashmir was annrxid to the Mughal Empire by 
tlmperoi Akbar in I'lSG A D llii Mugtial lule lasted 
till 175? when Kasl mil passed into the hands of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali 

The 500 ycais between the fall of the Hindu 
powei and the Mughal lonquest constitute an 
important knd-maik m the histoi> of Kashmir Saints 
and seers like Lalla or Lai Dcd and Sbeikli Nooi-ud- 
din (Nund Ilishi) preached Religious Humanism, 
which was the basis of the Koshmii Stitc and polity 
throughout the medieval peiiod Pcrsim ousted 
Sanskiit fiom its pine of hououi ind fin illy be line 
the court luiguaga undci the Mugliils Sinskiit, 
howcvci did not the out Liliiiry aetivitus wiir 
consideiablc Sm'-kiit as will as Peisim were the 
medium ol contemporiiy Lishmiii liteiiliiie Women 
also eontiibuted thiir eiuota to the liteiarj output 
They had hovviver lost mudi of then freedom Most 
of the aits and traits tint llouush in Kashmir todiy 
owe their origin to the Muslim kings, paitieulaily to 
Zain-ul-Abidm (Bud bhali), 1113—1170 A D He also 
introduced the use of fi’-c-aims in Ka‘-hmir and 
emplojed a foreign expert to teach their use to the 
army. 

Kashmir and the Kashmiris were not happy under 
the Mughals Ihcir cup of misciy and humiliation 
was fu!' unde I tlie Afghins Hie eouutiy was etouo- 
mittlly mined If;S womanhood was sliiiiielessly dis- 
bonouud. 

Ihe Sikhs undc’’ Mahaiaja Ranjit Singh invaded 
Kashmii in 1S14 A D The ms won was ioiled buk 
Invited bv the Kisliuiius thenisiUes Ranjit fcmgh 
invaded Kashmir to a second turn in 1819 A D and 
diove out the cflitc Afghans The new ruins of 
Kashmij weie no less “cruel ripicious, shoi t-sighted, 
mtolennt and finatical thin the Afghans ” A Euro¬ 
pean visitor to the valley in 1824 obseives 

“Iht Sikhs looked upon the Kashmins as little 
hetlci thin eattlc llic muider of i nitive by a 
Sikh was punished with a fine to the Government 
' from sixteen to twenty lupecs of wluch four were 
paid to the family of the deceased if a Hindu, and 
two if he was a Muhammadan.” 


llie Kashmiris, tibe children of the eoil, were 
victim., of extortion and exploitation in all forms and 
varieties The Kashmiri army was disbanded. Recinnt- 
ikient of the Kashmiris to the aimy had been already 
stopped by the Afghans Tlie Sikhs followed the 
Afghan pieeedont Kashmir lay prostrate at the con¬ 
queror’s feet. 

Kasiimir passed into the hands of Gulab Singh, 
the Dogia Raja of Jammu, and an influential noble 
ol Laho’'o Couit at the end of iJit fimt Sikh War in 
1846 llu Dogias lulid the lountiy no better than 
the Afghan* 01 the Siklis People sulfciid from want 
of lood, iiotlies medicines and iduiation Taxi 
litciallj bioki then baiks \lniost evirjthing was 
taxed Biibtiy Was 1 uiipant and openly praetioid 
The Kashmi ii were slia ni Ic' ly d - aimiuatcd agii.mt 
Ihe Mislims who loiitiiute 78 i ci tent of the 
population WLie the woist suffeiers. 

riit oppitssiou hid its imvilible ic-aetion Theie 
iveic at fiibt tamt muiniuis again t the goveinnuntal 
oppitssion and exploitition Ihey gievv and giew in 
volume till at last the Ail Jammu and Kishmii 
Muslim Coultitnie time into eMbtenie in 1932 The 
confcienee was fiankly a toinmuuU oigim-ition Iks 
tonvei-'ion into tin Nitionil Coufuenee ou June 11 
1939, IS lilt Stan ug-i omt of oigtmstd lutionili m in 
KIS mil llu Ndtio'iiil (oiiftiiui uudei the Itadti- 
liip ol ^lie kl. Vbtlul] ih soon t liui iiiul 1 tin infiutnti 
oj till, Indian Nalional Coiigie^s Kisliinii wis awake 
\ lileiaiv iiiiiis'-ince at tl i line iitle tid Uie hopes 
and I 111 lUon* of the suluneigid liumamty in 
Kisliniii 

Ki liiiiu was mv.idid bj Inbi] and Pikistani 
laidiis in Octobci 1947 lliiv lootid and buined 
killed manned and taped a* tliej advinecd Maha- 
laja Hail b ngii aetedcJ to the newly eieated Domi¬ 
nion of India The Indian aim> reached Kashmir not 
a day too soon to save it fiom the fanatical 1 aiders 
The enemy’s piogiess was halted In January, 1948 
India complained to the bciutily Couutil against 
Pakistan M di n ija Hau b ugh hid m the mean- 
whili lun .iw IV lioin his lapit il btiuig 1 The National 
Conleienit hi idcd by blicikh Abdullah lame to 
powei b tikh AbdulUh fell liom powci m A'gust 
Plf'S and w is sueiccdid by Bikd 1 Golim Mohammad 
Ills sec Olid in ton mind A part of Kashmir has 
conslitiitid itself into an Azid Kishmii It.is in the 
gup of Muslim communalisls, enjoys tic pationage 
of Pakistan and stubbornly lefuses to fall m line with 
the icst of Kashmir. 

Mr Bazaz nan ites the above story at great 
length m very readable English and with distrnclly 
anti-lndian and pio-Pakistam bias It is not elcai 
why he give the name of History oj ^^ruggle jot 
Freedom in Ka'>hrmT to the volume uhdei review. Wc 
have more serious cumplaints against the author. 
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toaettiMcies *iid ttlsstateinents deprive his •work; of 
nuch of Its value as a histoiical treatise Thus, 
aceord’Ug to Mr Bazaz Empeior Asoka conquered 
Kashmir and reigned from 274 B C to 237 B C. 
(p 6) He quotes Kalhan in one place and says that 
Gonanda I abeended the t hi one of Kashmir m 2450 
B C (p 5) He speik' in anotltr place of the rise 
of the Gonanda d>ni--tv at the end of the Saka lule 
(p 8) Manv we feat, will not atteiit the leained 
mthor’j view that 

“The rule of the Muslims came as a Iclessm:: 
not only politically but inirllcctuilly aiul spir- 
tually poliliM tiul dihnmcnisfd Kistmiiu , 

Islam made them men iKun’ (p 49) 

Haia Mm SiiiRh the f nums gimiii (1 \kbir 
« sa d to have comrutted suindc m 1580 K D 
(p 70) In the antlioi s opi iion Piki tin is a 
much a secuhr State as India tp 372) Inst mccs 
may be multiplied Rcfeicnce miv be midc for 
example, to pp 76, 92 ind 125 

Foicigncrs wtic invited on srvenl occasions in 
the pa't bv the Kishmiii loidcrs “to have the pcofle 
fiom tv runny ” Mr Bizxz supiiorta tUir conduit on 
the gucund that they pufciied ‘freedom’ (I) to ‘m- 
dependcnce (p 125) fetiange logic 1 Aic Miizafar <L 
Co entitled to the gratitude of postciity? 

We aro taken out of oui br''ath by the statement 
that three years of Congress rule (lJv7 39) lu eight 
out of the eleven British Indun i evince foed the 
Muslim intelligentsii with a spiiit of Muslim naticma’- 
ism ’ and that the Muslim lulclli^ciitsu in 1939 weie 
tl inking of having a sepuale oi„ inisiticm of thee' 
own to ventihte then gnevan es i^iiiist Ihc tougiess 
Raj as well as Bntiah impcuili‘-ni (j p 172 73) Mi 
Jiaraz, \^e feel, hv. limbed diiwn met.qiiu ired 
Ham HisIot m the fewest pos-,ibli words 

Ihe learned autl oi his linuly i kind wetid to siy 
ibout any one of his well-known e oiitenipoi viics in 
India. No man we admit cm be above eiitiiisni 
The pity, howe,vcr is that the authors linguige is 
often unrestrained and undignified The readei s 


attention is drawn in particular to his remaiks on and 
insinuation against Shn Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi» 
Does ‘Envy’ really ‘hate the excellence it cannot 
rtaon?' 

Mr Baaaz does not regard Kashmir as a part of 
India Indiana aie foreigners m fcis eyes Tune and , 
again he speaks of the Kashmiri culture, religion, 
philosophy and the like But can Kashmiris claim to 
have any cul urc which le not essentially Indian^ 

IS profuse m his profession of love for Kashmir. But he 
has not many woids to condemn the tiibal-ctiW- 
Pak stall riideis who v lougliL havex m the smiling 
valley of Ki hmir m 19i7 Pitnoti'-m ■without a lovo 
foi the comiiifiiots is hypoei'-v or sclf-dduaion. 

lime aiiei agin we i/Onit ieir)>>, '•ueh expression* 
as Hindu Impeiiali^'m Indiin Inipeiniii-m Imperialist 
India, Expansionist Inelii Rtidonay ind Impenaligt 
Ilmelu Iiiehn iiid the Ike The aulhoi holds that 
Jndiis apeuiaiism is 'spunoiis her nationalism frau¬ 
dulent ‘ N vt on ill m of the Ceingic s and communal- 
isni of the Loiguc art aceotding to Mr Bazaa, 
idfiitieal eiceds I ho former is the Nationalism of 
the Hindus and the latter Nationalism of th« 

Muslims’ (j) 3761 He would have us believe that 

India IS “culturally bakwaid’ vp 376) Is she? We 
would like to diaw the author’s attention to a recent 
statement of Piol J B S Haldane in which the 
pioftssor observes that in India “one has the absolute 
imiii-'ssion of be ng m a highly eivilised community.'* 

It IS a pity (hat a volume vvluc'h bears an UH- 
m tikiblr stan 1 of its luthor i diligence and scholar¬ 
ship Ills been diimved of ilinost all its value by 
tllissi ilome Uls iiiisillU ipie tut ons ind the authoi’s in- 
eib Illy in no! a lew ea e to ‘■oe beyond his nose Oue 

reisrm is (hit much ol whit u* been nan itcd m the 

oluni under lefeTcnee is the put of a story “a 
oiy which the 1 lies aic still telling ’ It is therc- 
foie, oilv nilunl thil the a ihoi h m elf, i sumevthat 
iniiioitint (hirieler in that stoiv could not use aboyw 
r isbions emd projudiirs He should have w nte^d tiU 
tie atmosphere was cleand of the heat and dust o£ 
unent contiovcrsies. I [I 
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By MANINDRAN4TH SLXGUl’TA, 
Archaeological ScUior), ladu.n Muscuvi-, CalcuLla 


The gradual dc\clopmpnt and prog-e'ss of modem 
eticnco makt, tlie common people ^ery much con-' loua 
of what J PS. blill bch nd the cuitam It is. i ithci a 
duty of 3 jence to let the people- l>t ewue of whit 
they should be awaie of, to let the pcojjlc know 
what they do not know, lo let them have Ihe opj oi- 
tunity to get acquiinlid with tho c things wi ch still 
lie bdyond then mngnition Auha ology le one of 
the most mpoitxnt bunches of that -.cicnce Aichaeo- 
logy Helps people to be a qu anted with t e lelics, 
rcnnains and letoids of mtiquity Whit wi* the oid 
cjvihsatioi and cultuu oi an anei. at co uirv say 
of Babylon or Giecct, whit was the exact life in tho e 
ancient countries m tho^c old day', may wc not base 
a little knowledge ibout lhat m the present div'? 
Yes, we miv ha\p Ihcie is archaeology, go and tike 
Its help, you will find the an'^wer T at is the 
technique Now, as a dciotce of that great seienee 
of archaeokgy, I like to stale someth ng. relate a 
little c\pci tnte that I gatheud duiing my jiast 
exeaiation in Sind 

In Ind a, Anlncology las deicloped to a gieat 
extent In paiticulii, I may lelcr to the potteries 

in ancient Indit, of w ich people eamc, to know 

many things fiorn our Maheiijodiio c\a\ilon 
Now, to say some thing of the pottencs Ihc ino^t 
peculiar point wliicJi sh k s me regiidng the 
ootte les in in itut luclu is ‘the initoducUon 
of cciamic lolouis n t e iiicicut poUeties of Indii’ 
Tho most sinking fict is legiiid ng the tc\ uu ind 
colou s used m pottenes, begum ng fioin me ic it tinins 

ngit up lo the modem age, and I 1 kc to di iw 

attention of tho iic > aeologists of India lo this a pect 

It was seic-al \cus ago, whin I w is bu'v 
With tho & nd Lveav ition I accompanied tie 
late Nangc( il Mazumoar and wo airanged 
Bome tnai diggings m the lai oiis sites of Sind When 
I went to Ilydirilad (Siuil), I was It cky enough to 
get the infc irration lhat on the other s de of the 
rnpi Indii thcie is ‘ittinted a pher tailed Hala, and 
potto-y ind islry is still pievalent o\e* them exaetly 
as in Mahenioda'-o It was lathci my cuiiosity which 
took me there, and I watcihed with gieit attention 
tho tvi es of potteries which they used to prepare 
After noting them very carefully, it struck me that 
the potteries, p'epared there have a stiange resem¬ 
blance With ti osc in Mahcniodaio The red sips and 
black paints are exactly the same both m Hala and 
is Maheniodaro, the only pomt of difference is with 


icgnrd to the motifs and wucs This ic’-cmbleice 

in spite of 1 10 po nt of d II len e ilti u led i in siuugly 
and 1 liked to cxiniine then tciliniqiis uicl the colour-, 
they i se bo I vi'lcd thi,ii ii loiiC'. ill Ii d in o})poi- 
lumly to look lo t eii coloiii-v its tilci lo mg I ii lu, 

it wa-. my lilicl tint U.cv at H il i w i us iig -scmc 

met ilhc o\<lc5 colic ltd 1 tin i itu I iiir-) And 

I CO oits wile coiuichiclI with id li\ wit' a 

littl adh i\c A ill IMS u d ic 111 ii v,cie ni i ii y 

liliuluiUi whidi wiif ji.lnig lilt g iitiii c« d 
Ob ci\ iig t CO comic und of t ol ii il sl p^ it 
si tu J me 11 at I It i I L 1 1 1 1 „ 1 It mil l o on 

Duimg t t (\ aat on ii cl 1 11 i i | i ' ol bi d, 
I h id i „tJOil iniiiil Cl of 1)11 (Uci ol ictii lud 
I muled eciUn voy im, oiliut iicitilc in 
I'ltm i iz, 

(1) lie colour ml Ip-, iie not fid J 

(2) they (iliL toll) I and Ij ) si and w cither 
wealing 

(3) Tiny i c ir c\ t II nt p t c v i ini \ t] t in 

till a c whci the itlion ol dt n. b ou^ t 

on. 

Now 1 1 my him lo cquel 11 lo n’tts to 

n Ilk t e (Old pic 11 t\ tiled a' \c \iiv 

Ckircfuliy Toil ill k low t' it vcgflitivc colouis an 1 
iiicliit d\ck caniot ' int' wi illc wcui ^ 
till I io< will it lot In ni\ Ilf tr e tl it I t olm r 

and t < slij) n tlio f i o terns ii i not vcgcl U vc 

co*ou'’s/ Toil Ill ly gist it It will be (\i(l'^ o 

Now let 11 ' tool to t ( t nd ji )] ilv I uqiust 
you all, to ri i k tin lire ix tj t in le cac-. wltic 
the iftiou of 'lit s bioug t cm vciy titlilH The 
inimcdial qiic'loi, win h ton s to oui niiid i', 
what i the i tion of alt on the colouis ind '1 ps 
To aii'Wci tl it, I hid i nunihti of tyunmai ons lo 
carry on, ind I got the an vei Ine ml on of sills 
on the body of he } ohriy lo vigoious, 1 iv ng the 
paint and »1 ps I’lili uliily I hr uve 'c loition, where 
tide is no punt or si p, i-, nioic ifficlcil These paints 
led me to rc'euch woiks 

I camc' to the Ind an Mns m, and started study¬ 
ing m Geologic il G ilkucs 1 u cJ to 'liicly ti-. vinous 
ceramic colons and its oxides ny w-ich (he colour is 
midc T lie, I stalled anaivsng the potter cs frogi 
Moheniocla o and othei sites of Smd Analysis 
showed that my idea regarding tho presence of 'll calc 
and mctallc OMd"*, came to be true, it,was'‘aleo found 
that in each ca'e, there is a peiocntage of silicate and 
metallic o^ide I was confiimed m my idea to some 
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extent This conflimation gicatly exulted me 
and I went on dnilycing pottciics, attci potloiics 

Irom different pads oi India, oI cl^tituL 
jienods, vaijmg fioin ( it holitiuc to Muiva and 
lastly, followed by 1-^1 imi ptiiod llii-s analjss 

Kvcaled a vciy mtciLMtitug Itit to nu (hut theno 
IS a good piKtiiligi of ( lolnu Lomiio-iilion '^lui Ini 
to that of lionet It n of niuiloiii igi I amtd ou nij 
analysis with \aM, fiitgni nt-', tungti iiigintnls, elc, 
which wen III Hilly iniLMliud so lu is h lui i (hinue 
IS a soft slo'u ol pill gniu toloui i lotki ^ub- 
•jtnuc), iiul 1(1(1 IS tlu itiult 

The sul) luiiK uiiihi obiiiiUou i i \ im ling 

mint ((xhibiid in ll Ituii ui \lu t ui, N b la.l 7 — 

\ 470 ) AKei ts.iniiii lion i loiuid tint t eio is i 
listittit milk ol jii luii^, iv\o poilions logi lit uito 
one Jxamiuilioii sliowt I thit t i mi k is noil int 
but a ((miiit ll mg 1 i iioik i don m i \i is il 

to conuett tlu two in on uid tl t ina > is in idi 

homegimou m tlu out i 1 ui 1 i li\ iusou Aiioll i 
mit t ting 1 I t lo w it ll Is 111 I I till ol a 1 lu II 
iinpii Sion mull W lu i lioni i s iiiuu lui] it ion 
(omtoj msidt ' II id till ul si I I I Ijieu j lo ki i lu 

like fianie, litiw w is ii (lOss i li lo gi L I i iiiipi ission 

ski tehesl Uisidi i* Jlisple ill Ihest qu u ns, it 

my ou ( ills lilt sill, tail 1 hill 1 ( 111 lull onlv 

July h in Alli so ini h u i I i i\ dili i (laid 

iMu e ai unihi I iid tl a t i si|i,ian t is no( i 
hand, lull i ml III Ill tl 1 „ 111 In It lmm„ 
of <1111 Til, (lu 1 111 I on ol Inin la j i SI tnh 
m tlio jiiiuuiv st ig( of < I i liJoii liisioii I iiilii , 
I was Holed (hit m (It null loithi ol this siiSs in t 
a gla/e is iiiiMnl Ih i/i i ufh( nil t 

jiroic the iMsIiiid of sil il Otli u m ii (lu 

ibstnet of luiw 111 I 111 1 >■ o ll I il< (ll s glizt 1 

luvtr pos ll ll Jhs obsi I \ ilinii w IS followtd l\ 
(hismual andjsis and it wi 1 niiul tint Jut is i 
licaiy pen tilt igi of s li ili (sii)^^? M i) aid 

alimiinmm, (J i eonipo it on u m„ ilmo ( iiiiila t 
that of Cuolinc 

This cxjieiimiul wit (hi ni i fngineiil i iitiui 
suffieient lo eoiliim in\ ih iboid (lu pii on i ol 
silicate ana nulallu t)\idi, aul (Inl ll so-t dlnl 


idea of fiance (the vase fragments and 
liagments) is wrong and ihot.e are actually some 
ciiy woikfl. 

Jsoi , rcgaiding the jiciiod of existent e of these 
biingli liagments and the vase liagmenl.s, it was found 
(hit till so belong to the caleholit ic pciiod langiug 
fioiu dhOO li fJ as (hey wtrw found along with the 
u (It Jlilis ind olhei jne-liistoi it objd U. m Mahenjo- 
dao lu Mutiijodau, i lu wtu ol'ui laid , i vist- 
ing lu the lati 1 jitiiud, aul tliese weit txeiialed by' 
(he gitai atlmisdogisl, (i e lati Rikhatdas liando- 
I ulhy u i (he di luveiii ol (hit sili la thi 'upa Site 
(hi nut (putI j-Ustouiid on (lu Iasi liyti w<re found 
lo belong lo tlu leuslun j.eiiotl Among tihosc, theie 
Will . lol ol pot tin s aid jiaiiiud pottery fiag- 
intnls In (ho outii boidii, tliesi ft igm iita diHJWtd 
s ni K inbleti i wiIJi tiiosc in Iht L ileholithic 

I I I ll ll filling th „ 11 / lilt ^ 11 /< li\Uiiis of (host 
lilii 1 ml mgs via 1^,1111 aiiijs d, aul liingt 
lit uam to liglit \iidvsis shov\td a jucsente 

01 I good jHi tuti„ ll ill ll (SiO _-48 (> 49 i>) With 

L ))o II 111 d III 1 n ( betwiui tlu substauusi m thf 

fvM I 1 o) ( d liolilhu iiul Iviish tl, tuiiud a good 

(I) Us I I ill! woild ll w IS louiitl (hit ill the findings 
ol lu hill J) nod (hf J ei till ig of ->ilu ili is highei 
lliai It ll ol lit 1 uni 1 pi uod J hi marudiult eon- 

lu on IS ll a till (iiiint iiiilu liv J is not giown 

ihiiijllv lilt ' i giiduil d( VI loj im nt l’’om the 
iiK jni 11 V st igt onwaids 

1-1 giiduil eh a g( aul lilt idv inieiiicnt weit 
I o d( d lioiii oIIki (vidinits I lit Itxluii of the 
I II I lid III 1 ](i ofl wilt ft) ind to lie difftrenl 
iiom til) ll lilt < I h( I ])( uul Husk,-, wcir used 
I u„ wirh (liv Ill Old I to (Mil gitHlti heat 
1 sju U(1 to nil It (111 sil ill having e git tier pcrtenl- 
i.. Till i lull inilysi of Ihi jitutnlagn showed a 
V a alion of 5 (o 10 pi r ctnl m tit ('uklu iiUiw 
1 nod, md tf 4S lo 50 jrtr feiil m tlm Kush in ptuoti 

Mv id( a (f Hk mludiutioii of teraniit mdustrv 
ill Indu Ills Ihus ditilfpid gmtluillv, and I like to 
ontmu it fiirthii 11 <li n< a fuhin with 
illustnhons 
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LNGLlSll 

SOLIH IMLUN i’ULin hy 7 Mahahtgan, 
M A , D Lift, Jiia<ki in Indum Hi loiy and Anlu u- 
logg, bhivdsUg oj Mad 1 uidi it i by the 

Aladia^ Viutasily IVoo Jp a:-j- j Into h l> 

fills lb one ol lilt most iiupoitii t iioiks j ublislud 
so fu ill the M id a'i (7/iiie iCy JJibiouciul he c IL 
gucd Ub tile hist iiilu il and to iipielit ii. i\t itcuunt 
of the pohtK il 111 liluliiiis ol th iliiidu isiiUa to me 
buuth ol the Viiidhjas lioiii t t t utiest tmii s down 
to the fill ol Vij o iiu, 1 (i JOjO le oidiiig to He 
author) It li bised i j oil in t\l lUsLue st idy oi 
the oiigiml soiiiLts iiui 1 lUj, iiiiitutl uiiMii lom 
aichaoology, indipCUuus iMiisI iii, 1 imil ItlUj,!! iiul 
Iiaiiiie e) littiUuii iiul tu loiiiis ol Iok ttueik, 
thiUiLbt, and \i ih) wiit s l^ will as iiiotle u woiks 
In the Intiodiittoiy it tjmi th i ithoi elt lU iili illv 
With the limd imeiil li tjut non ol 11 i iiilluiiui ol 
geogi iphj. lud jLiii I Will Is itli^ioiis lu mull i s 

ol thl pC'Opll UJIOU til 11 ) Ollll U llie ihlOUr, lilt 

fcntiilics file lollowilig L\ a thiiUis dt il veiv 
tlioiougl h ind biitti Uiilv vMll til till lent him Iks 
ol the ‘soiilh Iiitli 111 idniiii oil itioii iiui'i 1 i su 
t.i\( htuis ol Jvi o ^“1>. 1 ht Iiuiiii 1 t Id I, III biiui 
Co line 1 nd tJi lu oiiii ud l\iiiidiliu, 

Law, Jusliee iiid loll i, Mliliiy o „iiii ili ui, 
Piovintiil giMiuui ul iiid Li il govi luiiieiil lu tie 
(ouiso ol tills li 111 lien Ih lutboi d us i S 
Iriqiunllj/ with nlui o to iiiliii u I oiilitve 
views and iii i sjnit ol iiiililie diti liini nt i iiiiih i 
of iiiipoitaul qiiislioiis 1 Iding to the vinous top ts 
of the idiiiiiii ti ilioii I iidei this lu id w ni ly 
mention Ihi ImiitiliiiM on tit jowii it kilims 

(pp 17 2f), 111 oils iiiilioti mil lull lull il L I 
gioups ol Ine mil n4 t loiimiig Ihe kiu^s <n uirii/t 
m till laiiiil il sii il liLii iiiui ijn Itll (IH 111 1 ill 
of afascsniint ol tic ImditvoiuK aid tiu bail u 
of liMlioii willi sj ( 111 III 1 II I to 111 \iji\ungii 
enipiie (pj) 100-07, 18 (>s'i) ih i ml)] uns md 
diheieuci I il Wien tin ii idil (nn ilni) sv tim of 
Vijivaungii md its nniiiUji nl lu M dm \ il T iiii j'l 
a, well IS till 1)11 Ills md dilids ol t i io inti sy tmi 
(pp <527-301, aid tie qu slioii of owiiei ' ji of 
tho soil (pp .)60-03) Ho yalui of the I ok is 

ouliiniiei by (lu addition ol i vuy lull finl(\ 

"Wilhout ditiuting fioii the high iiuiils of Ihii 
work it IS possililt loi Us lo offer i fiw m iiisms 
The lulhoi a liliiiient (p 2) dinying the loitiiiiious 
flow of till (ultiiK aid Hi mstiUilioiis of Noithein 
into Soii'lifiii Ind i aid ii i t-t a is not boiui out 
bv the fmt thii sou I uiul iiligious niovimenls 
emanaliug fiom tin two /oni haye pofouiidlv m- 
fiuprccd caih othii fiotu Iht r ihest tiiiiis Ntu seam 
IS it possible foi us in view of 1hc iinpoit luL settlc- 
meiita of Roman and Ktci of Muslim mculuiits in 


III ga It 1 otUs ol Westiiii inel boutliciu Indii 1 
ol e wiIVi tie luth )i s oiitinliini lu tin sane eo 
list 111 it lilt loiei^ii iiiiiili iiila who Inin e lo lud 
loi till! w i 11 nq iitlnilj liw 1 hi ml tun s tw 
Mliiui IS tliiL the iilluuue ol ll i boiiLh indi i 
\lllif,( i s inblies w la it ils h)„lu t lioiil Itii ‘It 
ll Ititl i Ilium s (p 10 ) and tli it the i vilJap 

I 1 ubli s Will 111 with git It sii ee s lioni iboi 

V J) TO 1100 aid hiweel sgns ol ele ly and d 

luitiuii II ( I liH mill Iiul ivUiiitli utUuii s 
<1 wO) I ll \l a 111 eiii I ul wall tu 1 ollie 

Ihe mill s M w (i I’D tut Hindu lolitie 

II (ly did 11 J J till I av mtiliiunil nliliunsli 
)> iwKii ll ml 1 ail Ills ul i , aid ti il tie oil 

I I I I) l\ 11 till ys is tu vid Ll bi llu i iliin 

le 111 i I I i I i It u le's ll oil 1 1 IS < on I id ll I 

Ly ill 1 lei 11 111 l/ui i ‘‘'(ll d itn md blili inoic i 

lie Ml II ll lei llu I 1 lulls lin it i I in i i 
\ 1 Us l(„i(is ly He uh|i k lUsI ui lyil ( 

u in I ill Jl III mint (y 19 S) Ihit ll 

I) i > i 1 1 I i 1 ll U] ou ilie fslibhs'u 

II I- I viil tl tj 1 jr I aid iiilhoiiiv ol li 

\ I s ll 1 1 m nd t» it llu e 1 ll ins eil Uii i i i)j 

wilt I I 11 III I i mil 11 Kill I (t liiiii whin ll 

I nmi anc (i 1 wuilin In Ihe Dliain 

I I Is 11 i Ul ill in u'l ils J ill Iho Hiideii 
ol 1 /( i I „odil tp I’)*)) in Minus wi 
k wii M I s IS i ul 1 1 1 II it 111 mill ns I oil 
(| 1 201 0 ) ol llu 1 iw ol the Sjuth u'‘iL 

III SJ ( iiud ll lels Is bisid wliolly uj m i 

I 1 111 el Ihn (oiui jnj ( 1 III in i jilions i, d til 

1 J noli i ol llu yity \ llu a I (111 I III) o ay Sna 

Jfi I 111 I'c Mild I ata ol (niiiusvi i uid ll 

Si a U-< I I did a ol ]) v a i 15 ill i yil i i iidiid 

ol fmiiii it ill ni llie J5u liogi 4 liy tl the end 1 

lon^ ll I ol I n ll V ill thei end is luiouiplito, as 
liowii, ( / ly Ihe inisi nut of the title Mdinda-pan! 

111 11 It 8 i 401 ind 437 

U N CtHOSHAI 
I Ilf or MAIURMV ALV SfNGilI ( 
rVJI\i V A\J) HJS IIMIS Hu Kiijial 

1/ A , SU III (iny Rf^iaith Di ] aitiiu ul. Kill 
<~ll<yc Am Ih, Pp JJI 1 mo Ri, J 

All bn g 1 J it ( 1691 — 176 a) w IS i sr nikil 

mm of his Unu bon ol nn ob luie Imelowuii of I 
D Ul lull I do/en villues, hi yet lOse lo be t 
feuidii ol 1 piine pihty wliuh now fot ns the nucli 
ol 1 0 Pi I 11 Lvuij ll of bill ill bUtes )iki t 
Ill Uni I of Bi indp ibnig diiclopitig ado a iin,,l 
bilk Ol sill ill ;; ns like bissorain autl Pooia boa 
lUg t I Ij iming-gtound of (he foimdei of kmgdo 
It' not im OTiinon Bit the inst m c of a vill 
fiiinei liiinin' into a soiriiign iiilcr of ^ region 
the (cl), e aid exlinifioi of diufs' of consid 6 iiit 
standing is a phenomenon very r le, indepd, even 
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tliat age of political advrntiirpTS!. Professor Kirpal 
SiiJgh, therefore, dr.servea the thanks of all for 
i.'sm-riM.ling, out of oblivion, the itneer (d mvIi an 
•mlrrrating pcrsoniilily as Ala S ngh Jat. 

Born in *091, the first. iini) 0 ! ian(,’(.\ ftii in 1 ,^ faiccr 
was his mairiago wmli Fateh Kaur whidi .■onucletl 
hull with two impoil.ant. faisiilies of t'ue lo.ahiv (i) 
of Gui-baksh Rnigh Knhhe, (e) rid oi Dax'.il 

Gas. A more inii'Orlant turn in li.s r-Mveti otciniod 
:n 1722 A.l)., when he --hiftMl aU.ng wilti hi - tmilhiT 
'•■ibhii .Small from IJh to Ha’ial.i. TIk' Ivo 

brothers then lu-id in their jio--.'■ion onb ten villaaes 
-'iirionnded J)v the doin.-iins of infhi! m m! ilnrl-.’ 

Uai Kallia of H.iikol, ,-nd .hinnl Kmu of 
Mileikol m the north, the lliaii' of I’midfot m the 
\,e.-.t, mill Ihe Bhatli ihiets m I he r.ollli'-. hrail d 
\liiiKininiad .■\m'ii Klian of lih.iimr .\boiii ei<>Jit 

’.eiirs later (17:it)-31 ), Ala .-^inah i'|‘"l-id an .-'ttak 
111 1'> mala, made by I'i- Manj I!.ii]iii i-f |],e 
f'I'.’-S.allej {eiril(it:\- ,"nd the .lalaiiil'nr Doab. 'I'liis 

nr-ei'-sfii! ve^i-la.iee at on ." i.e-ed M,i Snuih to ih-e 

I.lUK of a (h|ef In 'iir iohirull'.; ',1 nr !,e feilinl 
.I'lwovid Lii- jio'iinn bv ia.dina In- o” n Laii'-'t. 

die ali.'iek.s ol the B.. 1 I! i a - I- oi 1'. -I’l i id 1 and 
lliiihao and .'icqnn inj- ('(rtain oihr-r dkiai -. 

In 17IS, he di-i iiia;ii-li. d h m-i !i to ( ad.'ie 
biiays aita'ii'l tlii- foiamnir pm he- of .Abdilih aitnv, m- 
\i'.'inda lo'ini Miib'di'.- ili.iili .'l.ile- and won a Idithif 

'tionoinrx roln ) fi-o-u I’lipa. .V'i.imI, u ho i.-d the 

.'.ipiiial nini\' aa-in.-t ihi ho-i ; oi th' Afalain Kme 
(Hai'i) A '■oneli of y .i ; laba'. jn 
G.'it) A it, l.ai Sma'i, ^oii (ii At.’. Setah, ^mik ].o‘"("-- 
I'ln of Miiiiak v.loili be a.In a 'P’i"a-l hmi li lor a 
.'ii'i’Mian auain-'f the I'.li t-i'. ri-ie'id iip bv the 

" 1 / Kl'nl'tt, .Ala li-'bd hm diiii'"'., '.’.'In Mnlroi.ni .d 
\niin K 'an at IGiiidal m I7."> i) aial won ■■ lai'ie 

■ .o t of J'hal t l.'i'l-l . 'Illiee \I 11 ' I'lUr. I'.l !('iS \ G, 

aieiin sue '1 -. fnl'v nn I l■'l.dl. in;.' of AI, tr :n''i al 
'l l ;,11 Txli'in, liacl'i d b\ Mnli)' 'ii-id K'nn. /e/h/'u 

ef Snhmd and In at fheru it b.nnpiea in ir ■aode’-n 

'■k'daa h. T'hf' ... (oi-.li ‘■i and !t"' a ciii'^iln ’i 

.0 larir.' tranls of land .'ifPi e'leh tr.ai of .-tiinv.lli 

■ -.I d .M'l. S. null to ( on-'idi labl.' iinpo; tain e. 

.Mil bineli’s fxieai di-timlion v.as ti 'I he Hip- 
."•I't'd the Marnlhar as aeii'i t |!ie all.a .■M-.bi.p. 

iivader m 17nl), bv .dfackinr T’nn.'e 'I irmis aim'" 
■ 11 .ini' liis mar-li !Iito=s .‘''iihiiid lo Tadiom, I'elpinc; 

. e M.amtl'.ns' with .'-iipplir’s diiriig tin- Me<rf ol 
' '|'■amllnle^lt bv Abdah in 1701 .A. I) . and finally 

i.p'iiii; the stiagslini: Mai-.dlri liniitnes .'da!i(i ni hi-; 
■eirtory lifter their defi at at, I’luiiia*'. 

Pold'cs in the Ci'-'-'snlh-i leemii .a'-'niieil a m w 
■'tniplexion after the ,-Atid.di vi. liny at. 1*.nip it and 
he ap] oinl.inent of Z.mi Khan ai the ii'tn'hn of 
'■rliind. Tlie Dal Khnha ‘wejd in ‘•n,., e,-..\o b.-md.-i 
m-ross the region and piaelieallv wiped ont t'le 

\fghau authority. Ahdali rrpiated Ins inroarl and 
■iiaj'uered. tweUe to fifteen thon.-ind Sikhs iif. 

li'il). Ala Singh’s .searet nhder-laud'ng wiih the /hd 
A.tahn and theur umestiaincd unages into ^ thu' 
iniMTial territory and the F,i 'I Piiiijab made iiel'i 
he Afgh.an King and his lieutenant Kajilnidd.nil-'h 
•■''er for his friendship. lie no doubt ip. d lis 
afinenee to bring about an -lefoniinodalion I» tween 
die Ifuhel.a and llio S'kh.s, but. the .sfatenienl, made 
Proftvisor Kiipiil Singh that Ala heip'd ^ Naji’> 
•'dll a rontingent of 1000 troops is veiy dnnlilinl. 

In 17(!ij» Al# Singh leariied the aj'agre of his 
'"XT when 'tfli'P Abdali .aiipointed li'in fr'ndar of 
'''.'hind witib iho right to n.sc tahlc-a-AlaTfi drnm and 
■ tnclard. This high honour obtained by s.ibmission 


m 

to ffhe Afglian Kiing caused a rupture between ihim 
and the Dnl Khaka who made inroad into bis 
territory. Ala stood up in arms against hia ■cio- 
religio'lists jn 17(15 and eventually through tihe 
Hied a I ion of .Jasaa. Singh Altilnwalia. came lo terms 
with them. Tfoveier. before he could carry out the 
df-'ign of e.vbnding his ami.s lo tiic Valley' of the 
.f ninina, lie was taken ill of fever and died on t(be 
22iid .Aiigiiri, 17(55. 

Sui-h is 111 brief tiiie outline of Ala Singh’s 
i,ii’,er, ^'^()fl’^•ior Kiipal Siagli lias worked profitably 
nmni'g ii'.p printed doeumlnts and unpublished 
n.iiiiiil in I’ei'.aii. (luMimukhi and Uidii, prc.served 
111 till' Ivh.il-a ('ollege. Aairit.-ar, ri’id pre.sented, on 
ll.i whiiln. a fanly good aiTounl, (.f Ala Singh’s career, 
rig.iiii-l the bark”! omul ef the vaiying political 
iiiub III iioni 171.')- ITfi.'i, He ha.s s'uuvn eon'dusively 
If.i.-i Ml S'liigh was boi-'i III 1691 and that he waa 
a;i”sl,'d bv .All .Mnii niiiii id Kl 'iii Itnliela in 17-15 and 
no! ill 1711 as w.e. ttali-d f,rc-\-i(ui.sIy. There is hardly 
au' iloiibi ihiil till- alh'ged F(ri'Hin of live 21sfi 
i;-'i 'nr, 1127 A.IT . Ill wliii-h Ala Suigh is described 

h'njrt Ala rhiil a fnigi’d doeiinnnt. The words 
linin .iiid J.ilirt, and the d.il-i are enough to mark it 
.1- Mu-h and Ihe anthoi’s laboiiied aigiiiiieiilation to 
1 "III ii so w 1,' not peili'ip, iiivi's-ai V. T.-io insertion 
01 (|in pt'iito-pi i lU of t'le A'.diela Rains has reduced 
til - i.iliie of t.ie iiii’iiograii'i. The portrait of Ala 
nail ii r-<riaiiilv wel-orne, but the rest could have 
!' 1-11 p-onoiliiv left out. ni at. h-a-t ai>pended at the 
I nd of II,e I'ook 

T ■' -uiflioi- I -IS evanii.'ied a huge mass of docu- 
n.i nl all.I pailis'ak'nL'lv eolliefed Ihe data, scattered 
III il’i 111 to ri' oadriiel lh,; i-anir of tlie hero, but 
I-\'(ii-n! I\' |i|i.iiigh ovei-iglit I'u' ha.s staled certain, 
f.'..'! whi h will not .land s. I'litiiiy. Fo" insl.ance, tlio 
.'till-' of .Ml Sn-jli's I.erpiiig tlie loi-ks of hi.s hair of 

h. ...! Ii\ pi\i!i!, .Vbdiil a few' lakhs 'if riipeeg is a 

i. pu- 'I’ll. 'll. 1 -do"' 1 - bill'd on Ahmad Yadgar’a 

7 ', 'o,-,...1/,7'.//o/, 7 , (piAili'licd under the title 

P -S'b\ III.' .A'iatie Sciiciety, Calcutta, 

’ll will, li wa.. 1 - 01 , 1 ),■i-nd between 1591—1611 

\ 1> '’leh ri’r.l, y, 1-2) The sensational story 
. 1 -. 'S.i o f. 11 e, b ,'ii iii'erpol.iled m the 1.ext and haa 
to ' I- iib,iid .Sii’iikub’. the giant, of an ind(firrident 
I'./o lo Al.i Singh bv .Abrlali ineiitioned in 

p)! I'i nt i.-iiiaiK-e with Ihe i^tnlement on 

;i )2!. it"- iilnig him ;ii a liibidary. Then again, 
ii.rii- 1 onieltiiTig to be --.aid a.s reg.ards tlie por,5- 

h\r with whicli the Miithoi has ii-viewed hia hero’s 
.i-r-.-t' lieni tlie \, TV Iieginii.u-T \hf take.s hilTl to bo 
a coti-id. i.'ible i-Iii' f. and in.'ikr- siK-li misleading 
I lb nie'.'l-', as. “'file ciniqnryf of village Nem.a had 
f,ll-ri m hing i oli.-mipleru es, (h) 'I'h,. fialt),. of Biii-nala 
ex.'ilb.l liiin to the po^'iliim (f a pow-erfiil <lhiief of 
thi rb’-Saliej leintoi-v .snd slreaii-.-linr.s the tehapters, 
w'jlli '-lu-h Idlp'.- "s Krlni.'.inr) nl Triritonrx 1748 — 1754. 
.'ii'I ,< )"(II h'lnf >’ SlinrZ-linri?.'’ Ala Sinpjhi was great 
bo ail :■ be lo-e fiom a k’l.'fiiiiidnian to the position 
of a f. ' dal lord and foiijilnr of Sirhind. 

'lh,' I’l'i.si.in annalists m'r’iun of Aka Singh as 
“.M'l .fat kri ftpila, n/, .Tanudarnn-i-Sa’-hirid bud” iis no 
IIP an n-ne'lion It would be better if the book were 
reei"t. and ledneed lo lialf its sixe, by cutting out 
niui"es--aiv oliservalion, lueleiy repetition, c.g., 

( li.-^'ptei- X ar.d =U'ili an aiinlogv a.s, “Just as Napoleon 
had bell.filled by fcis marriago with Jo.sephine, 
.‘■ia'il.aily Ala. Singh siili.stantially beneliUed by hitf 
mni-i’g/- With Fall!) Kaiii” ami correcting all 
misiu-irila and ingceiiraeies, a q., Sirhiiid was under (in) 
weak hands, p. 40, Ala Singh helped the Impeiial 
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force ottov from tis tenitory, p. 88, Ala Singh's 
successful compamons rankled in this eyes (heart), 
85, the Bbatti hordes gushed (poured) out of 
'abha, p. 89, etc. 


& 


M R TJnv 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 01*' THE OCCULT ; Bu 
Of. H. Raiirhffp, Dcrnc liidytm‘^, Lwtdon, 1952. 

The author of (he book has taken oxtraordiii.'iiy 
pains (o subject t-viTy fomi of the so-called occult 
menifcvlalioDs to rigoious fiuieutific nnaly-sH. The 
chief merit of the book lies in the fact that in it one 
can find a uniqiii' collection of all “nccuU” practices 
and “i-ujieniornial” iiluiioinena cuneiit in evny jniit 
of the world. It is a .soiiice book of nil infoimaliou 
relating to the .subject. Hy.'teiia, hypiioliwn, fire 
walking, crystal gazing, rojie trick, E .S P oxptii- 
menls, telepalliy, etc., etc, nothing oMapeH the 
attention of the author. He iiidically denoiinci's every 
one of ibeiii and utterly deniolislus—to his own 
entire satisfaction - the sinnious .vi-ioiitific ju-t ficatioiis 
of the phenomena. He is in'toiu'-hed that some of I'le 
famous UniVdsit es of England, Aiiierica, Germany, 
—Cambridge, Har\aul, Hons, for examph lo name 
a few’,-sliould condescend to incomage ^lubes oil 
‘psychual icseercli’ bv granting Eellowshii's and Doc¬ 
torate degrt(',s He feels an urge within him to save 
this ab.iU'.ed situation from deteriorating further and 
therefore tuke.s upon himself the task of sirutinising 
thoroughly the ,vo-eallcd ‘facts’ and ixposmg once for 
all tlie bias wliieh blmd.s the iii\estig.Uois in thrs field 
and lends one, even tiained (^cieulists, to mninterpret 
natural evimts. Hel of in the occult is as old as 
m.ankiiid but should not <outimie when iia^on di've- 
lops. It i.H till' aut'l'ioi'.s tliHsis that a nioie niritical 
exercise of the iiowei.-, of reasoning and judging would 
expose the hollowni'ss of ihie ‘psyehieal’ jilienoniena. 

One oati thoioiiglily share the author’s geneial 
V cw that frei' e\eii-i'e of n ason may di'siroy many 
i,!iaii.shed illii-ioiis and liallu'-’ination.s of mankind. 
The rajiid aihanie of sci'iilific studii’s 1 u.s, lu fact, 
changed our outlook in luanj field-. Hie 'iierilally 
afllietid old wo’uaii i.s no more a witoh and she is 
treated now in a iiu'iital ho'-p tab Th-iefoie it ns good 
to be friti>'al about psvelee iihenonii-na and not to 
tako everything for gianted. 

We welcome Iho book for the serious attempt 
tthat has bun made to consider critically tbe various 
fornns of the occult. But while in many eases, the 
verdiat is definiti'ly against the cxi-ienec of the 
phenomena, in other cases the counter aigiiments are 
not sufficiently adequate and tlio quiwtions still 
remain open. 

The revewir is one with tlhie author that the facta 
nnist be Nuienlifieallv studied. Hut afUr rejecting 
many forms of the occult there would still remain 
some pliimoniena whirh cannot as yet be accounted 
for on seientifie pi-ncijiles. .Inst as there niay be a 
‘so-calli d ooi’iilt phenomenon it should be remembered 
there may also be a ‘so-called wienlifie proirdiire.’ 
Approait'ed from the psvrhoanalytical point ol view 
many of the unexplained cxiicrieiicpa <»in be more 
pnlisfactorilv understood. A reference to Freud’s 
writings on the subitxM would testify to that. 

The hook is a highly interesting one and mantaina 
a ehallenging style throughout which keeps tll.ie render 
fdways on tlie aleri. But one question crop.s up in our 
mind: Is the author prole.sting too much 7 


THE GRACE OP GOD : Edited' by Swami 
Madhavtirtha. Pvblished by the VedanUi Aahrama, 
Valad Post, Ahrrt'edabad. Pp. 110. Piice Re, J, 

This book contains the spiritual experiences of a 
Woiith Indian devob c now residing in Saurashtra. It 
shows how from the oidinary ritual worship the 
devotee is gradually led through the grace of God to 
sjiirituaJ illumination. The five ichapters into which 
the book is d'vidcd deal rc.speclively with purification, 
illumination, bli^.s, reale-alion and intcgiation. Swami 
Miidhavliitliii, who i.s a distinguished monk and 
author of about a dozen thoiiglu-jn-ovoking books on 
Vedanta philo.soi)hv, has eontnlniled an adesjuate 
inhodiK lion to this book. The two ajipendicra of 
definition of a time-vi'-ion and suigLilaiily of soul arc 
al-o witileii by him. 'Uiese three cornposiliona have 
definitely increased the worlh of the book. The 
sjiirihial fxpeiiences aie desciihed in thi' form of 
((uesfons and answec'. The que-tions minlioned are 
’•aised by the qiic'siioiuug '■oiil and their suitable 
answers were uciived lliioiigii llii' giace of God. It 
I.s lightlv stilled in the Ab.idliul.i Gila 11.at bv the 
grace of God n man g'ds iiiidn idi d integnl knowledge. 
This book IS, Iheiefore, nghth’ n.imid and sure to 
Vinjiress upon the leadin- Itial iiUi.il woi.sliii) is never 
iiseh's.s but very nece.—aiv for .he n'-pir.int as iiielimi- 
nary practices for siiiritiial life. The religious jiraetices 
me. theiefore, not lo be iliscnrded but ‘■lowly trans- 
eended when higlit r ‘■lage-, of si'iiiliial unfoldinent 
iiie reiiclied by the dmolees 

Rw VMI J VrADISWAIUVNA'S'TIA 

«}?I AUKOniNDO \DnRF..'’^SE.'5 ON TITS LIFE 

A. NTl) TEAGlilNGS ■ li„ A B Vvr,im PiihU.dicd by 
hri Aiirohindii A<!hravi. I'ondirhdri/, 1155. Medium 
Pro. Pp 951. Pri'e 7?s. 6’. 

.S’M A. B. Pu’aiii IS a well-known disciple of Sri 
Aiirobmdo He lias dived deep into the .spirit of his 
master He is ni'ilhir dogmalie nor wijierficial. In 
llifsi' iiddrc'-ses he lias dealt with most of Hie works 
of Sri Aiirobmdo. From these lecUitcs one can have 
an eiis-v introduction into the woiks of Rri Aiiiobindo. 
It i.s encouraging that at least e bw modern thinkers 
arc being faithfully rc-lhonghl and re-lived bv some 
of their followers, which alone can bring out the true 
import of the messages that have been ushered into 
the new age and thus bc'iiefit the coming generations. 

Sati Kumar Cmattehji 

CONITNTTITY : By Tmadas Chalterjce, MRc., 

B. L. PybUshtd by B. Mukherjer, 112, Amherst 

titreel, Calrutla-9. Price Rc. 1. 

In this small philosophical discourse the author 
has presented almost all the prevailing phirasophieal 
and scientific 'deas and to’vilied almost all the scienti¬ 
fic subjects, Phvaics, Chemistry, Geology, As-tronomy, 
Biology, P.sycholojry. History and Eel gion, in support 
of hi.« theory that from tiie beginn’ng of creation the 
l'fo-procies 3 is in a.state of continuity towards the 
evolution of man’s mind. One would be amazed to 
find the vast amount of knowledge in almost all the 
bramihes of seience incorporated in this small book. 
The author has marshalled Itho sc'entific ffivets with 
skill and the whole book has a persuasive strength 
of conviction. 


S. C. Mma 
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L’AVENIR DES PAYS SOU^-Ul'VI T.OPPES 
.(The Future of tho Undor-cUvrlojxd ( ouiihu^) 
Ity Mu-hel Pomalouski CoiU inm ih “Ll< (onomu, 
Editions Siji, Peru, lost liiJdinijui > i / pp t nj 
Pme 16-0 
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'■Hire population of the wmld in uud ilid tli f 
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Pir cent per annum their will In nqiin d ' to' I 
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Clearly, mbeii has to be doiii be foie < q il il on 
' 1 a yast'scale can. be mobilized for invtsiment in 
■c under-iJeveloped areas In the light of experience. 
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it looks as tihoughi short of adoption of an irtw- 
nat onal statute defining the terms of internatisud 
loans, inicslinint will lag bdnnd the level necessary. 
On till ot'iri hand, tlio econotni'illy advanced couiu- 
till i-hould be prcjiaud to facilitate an expansion 
ot 11 id Ip thr imdti-(lfv( loped countiio by lowering 
I ti Its and subsidns even at Uii' iisk of incrcasiig 
1 1111)11 idioii iind to fit ibilise 'he pnccs of pnmajy 
jiioiiiKl III til woild itiaikils on which the under- • 
d \ilo)id com dues ai( c\'rssivrlv dcpiudeut Clearly, 
i'll ]i ludic Ills to Ik hi iken down t'lat the devo- 

o|iiiip| ol (he i Lici, will not be (o the ultimate 
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Maui aki-t R Baso 

M/VRVlIll 

‘'IfHnHt) BTI \( M) (il 1A 1 laii'datcd into 
!/ I I I ) 1 I III 1 I I I hi) V '' Biiidir V. 

1 I i In lull’ Pp i*) I 

I'l I i)i(iut idtoi’ ill mimting introduction 
lo t| tiinidion III o MII ithi ntihnnqa of the 
1.1 I I (-ill (lo (ihii wil the oiignal Sanskrit 
I ) l\ lid Ink I nil IS Ik I id lo enlmnee the 
I il 1 II Hid u’el r ' ludiiig 01 tlu sen[)tuie. 

Til h I I I'l nhl itirn fiinii li iid jtsrif r jsily to a 
1 iv I 1 II I il ‘1 gnig of lie I Old’, song For 

^ini) 1 I tv of idi i iiid of exiKi ion ronstitut«s its 

\ ( V soul 

G M 

HINDI 

1 M \''1T Itil Ktidiia ( hnnihii llmd Kilabs, 
L'll H iiubmi-l Pp IJ > Pnri ffi 2 

I’Wfli \T? \\(il JiV A ( 17)11 < hiivdra Ihnd 
Kifnh A'lf , linnihnii-l Pp 7/, Pun (wili’r annas, 

Ilie e lie two eolhitions of shoit-stoiies Their 
lul'ioi 1 tod IV in J knovvkdgiil ade it m the art of 
tillig 0 tale iioni a jicciilut angle and m a partirular 
s(vle, riirunisrinl of some of the Ihiioiie vn masters, 
bit will .1 guslo vvhiih nevci weiius the listener. • 
llowfvii, siiir, ledlism, non-ronfoinuty, suggostive- 
iies , tant iliziition, id omiitie rxeelirnce,—all these are 
their Who can tver, for instance, forget the .story, 
tn died “Coupon" m Pancharangt^ Its rollicking 
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humour resound in one’s cars for many a long 
day. And so will the fcighls aad sound-, of Iva-hmir, 
in which Tala'^h abound-, .ib di m hi-, miinory 
lingeringly. It litciatuit is moit of i aunoi mil Us.s 
of a mentoi, thin Sim Isu-tuu Clmn.li i 1ns athicnd 
this objectiye admiiahly, nukfd 

G M 

(.UJARATI 

SUK^ A /j’v (Jidaliiliis Biol (1 Piihhhid by the 
Jmnii Sali'i/a Mii'ih , Aht’o iiol <id IhO Illu hided 
CoiHi IhiiL caiil-boti d i‘p JnO I'l (f fi’s ) 

'Ihi* IS a lolliition of a ilo/iii -Imil sonis, 
wilt ten in .Sill I J jiol I I s 1 lul I \ sh li, j ,iiiiii g i u 1 1- 
istie j)i( title ol cull (limgiil ji ml lot, o iil, 
dotnrslif, 111(1 III lilt il ii( u 1(1 1 will mi 1 I to 

noUie (hr jjoints ni.dt bv I'm wi.'i , ii .mu i\i ui 

changing. 

viDAA innT\ 111 M)i\(; si ini'- boni- t, 

II, 111 Pill li\li d I y till (ii Jfi III I III a I d ha, 
Ahvuilnbnil >(j Ihi/in I Ol I i /d I all 1 Pp fil, 
Pnn A 1, Pp iOh, }‘i (I 1 /, Pp 1,1, Piui 

A<i 10 

In (he Gtijai it 'N uh ijudi i h ul imhli In 1 

a mdiJig ‘dii- Jl( irr-i It m i i n ml h d 

foim of lh( -iiiK, (111 111 ) I III iMii- Ilium J 11 iiijti il 

by (\])(riin((s ol 1 i h qii'< im i (- ot (hr -uiililit 
and (lie alt.iinnimt ol bw u i| m l'il7 11 is iii i hmi- 


able seiies, just the th'Ug required for children and 
nncnilcs. The lessons are easy lo puk up and follow, 
and thf suggestions givru at the end of earh lesson to 
‘-upplrmcnt its loutcnts and impiess the obiect of 
the li-son by nidins of relevant stones aie the most 
imiioilant jinrt of this o(hri-wise very valuable senes. 
Patiioti-m, ciut es .is a citizen and as a member of 
soeietv. With suitable nitioiial anthems and songs set 
out 111 th m, add to their utility. 

VIINAX I'KAVISTT, Part I, II, III By Uararay 
Allud'd Inai I)i III, B \ T D (' , Biiiidmy 1950 
P III hid hi t’li i I'll da JiooK Dll id, Ahaudabad 
lUud alid I'apir loiii Pp O’, 110, 1//) rc'.pi clvxly. 

The I lie intioiIiH (oiy books to the study ot 
‘ iiiKi in St ii'd'ids V, VI, VII of I’nmiiry and 
‘'Ip'di il- 1 II III of IMiilelle s heiols Slud\ of nieme 
wi ml odui'd IS i (ompil-oi\ -ub e 1 1 in 1919 and 
till I die mdl book wriHeii bv oni who h'ls been 
I III'-loll .ell it oiii-t now lit' ref after gettng 

111 I'm I I n ni I of (i iihiig -ii h ‘-ubii cts, iiave 

'III III Inni'il el It to the stud Ills 'illii tesrhcs 
In ]) I iiibmg li oil-- (hen in lie -r o d scftioris 
tun il I I Is 1 ki 1)1 itlin.i el t wile loo, flowei 
on! Ill ill ’ 1 m I 1 I I thi s ji 11 (1 tli(> melon 

i|i I fill. I h 1 (pn le n h Mint md iisefnl info’mstion 

I'l P I a wil'i suit ililf di iw ng- The books are 
ii i lo J io\ c use fill. 

K. M J. 


JUS r 0 UT ! JUS T 0 UT M 

THE DISCIPLES OE SRI RiHIAKRISHNil 

(RKVIt^i:!) AND ENDAPvGi.D EDITION) 

Tlio voluiiip coiilains livrs of a’1 llio monastic (oACoptu " ?!wanii Vivokananda) 
and some roiirOiStii ative lay nun and wouicii disciples of 

Sri Raiiiiikiiblina 


Pagtic niti. Shr- Crown '‘’iro. Price Ps. dlSI- 

Exccllont got-iip with ])ortraits of Sri Ram'ikrislina and his ifiirfy disciples 
(ft find monastic, nhu lay men and .wV women disciples ) 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

i, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Olive Selireiiier 

01»ve bdiiciJHi was om* ol 
ihaiatteis who both peiplc\ anil capliv lU linn 
conlempoiaiios. Slic was cisri lo lo'vc lliu, lo 
uiiidusland. Sht was a u-tl ■- ami mjo'un oiil 
in the midst of lui lame and In i ninn i n n b 
blie loiiibinc'd a lalumihsl oulioolv with i in', ■( d 
Umperanunt and was Lulli a p .nali iiu ait i 
and a ticatui. aili-l A1 iIk)U_1i in auUnl 
leminist, she iu\ci lost hi i luinniiu ilinui ami 
giate. Miss Doiolh) ILwlcll wiilis in 1 lu 

A>}an Path ■ 

A Mails lili i)f aiW win h is i mil i n II M 
mill >uy liw ( in SI I ill' ^1' '■> ‘il 'di a liU 

like lilt stiipluii- licjU ahi 'Hl^ Ki is 

111* y/i< vj ail tji III III" I'll " n > 

UliM Selin 111 ! I piMs 11 -, 1 1 ij n ' ' ' 

i hlinli I will, ab iii'lini ibi <l ' 1' ‘ i i'" * ‘ 

iflir llillli lie ^tiks Jnill i on in ml n li i biHr, 

iMi liijm liiwnir, oil! tin a ol pintnli n \ Is 

li )i, fiuii bunl link lilt s j! I ii i II 1 11 I I 

llunlii „iowi ill It 1 1 I 1 il _ n I 

luniioilabli \aJli> In In low I e | m *■ inn ’ 

nr rail In il alnn *^1 In i nl ii i i in i> tlnii^-, i 

wuintll, sliilinkin f lu lin ki 1 oiil il ' lii i ' 

It suw tin lit ml 111 uiii ini' n \u i w 1 " i ' 

wliili elouds, but Its w ik w' lion H ' 

lull aiiinml abmi linn in llit tloinls ii w In 'H 

not halt stin hii ibi in st ol i' i w m In 

But olliiis will f How inikin lb i ii b t t 

sliiiwray lu bad 1 isbioin d w lli o ii n i | mi o' 

ut hiais ill'll 111 nl I'I' ' 111 II 11 li 1 I II 1 

I all niounl i tin > shill n onni ' 

On Tiadiu^ this luniik bit bo k wi In 'K n i 
to be inltirimtl lint tbi n ti" snff i n '» ' •* 

whom a niysUinms Stimuli tills tl loiy <1 lh< ' 

(lUtirpielinK a laivin^ of tin li'> s inui ii 

Sihicintr httstlf oi ont aspiti if h, i II' '-I'n i‘ 

.. - . , . i t . I . ..> 
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«l| IUtV . , 

't tvfryoiic in this wor'd. ft is I'ld' ' i‘'"'nn 
iiknoss kpfp<! us fiom it ” r i i 

Her outlook was Clii sn,n hit sh, wi . h 'i''' i 

“ra 'hililhond a Iriiihinkir in "I st sn 1 t ^ ' ' 

n hrotliprs gnd sistns Ihr ton <’o i m"v < I ' 
h^ion in a iniflisin’s hmisi hold 1111011 ^. B 1 < ' ‘ 

tiastora] lt£e with their flocks and In ids who n m 


li<iiil> in th B hli—ptiiieululy in its harsher aspect 
I 111) ‘■nkiiitd hti oi ttuviiiliunal itlipion oltbinigli 
niiiiinv in 1 iin )i iis lowaids buddhism, she nt ver 
nils 1 ijcil lu any lailli But in built In ait and mind 

hi 1 ) jitin^ w IS tuwaids tin hieb bills 

In 111 1 hills nil, ‘nimiiiu b t itln d fleer, not 
iii'v linn dll) 1 11 loiiilly but jihysiially at sixt 
In w i-> siiuik ti wn by an iitai k ol astliinu, a disease 
wlinl was lo dor h 1 lhiou_h lb But llus nervoue 

11 1 ill was i ) 1 j loin tl a t.ia\ci dth cl in llealth, 

I 1 i 1 n tl 111 1 I oil ill ) 'nil w o hiitd war, 

\ iiiu I III b\ 1 loiidit will 111 Inisilf 

I h (11 uin I in li liti tail) lili wtte frubiaUng: 

I I lull It III lo will while wojkin,’ ns an ill-paid 

\ 111 a 1 IIV i_noi ml boi i i unit is a Ijek ol Itumal 

I n il 11 wil 1 1 ) III II hill uns)sli 11 alie ifloit lo hll 
1 ill! i| s II 1 i 1 11 It I I,. but olln IS have 

I II J'll I I (I on illv nil sill 11 linnlii ips and altaiiied 

II I i 11 1 n ( I I I I I n I III tin wj) In i path was 

I I t I 111 nil lo II I < iiiiuilittly ta ly with 

tl I III I 1 I 111 ( I I III b 1 »l (III III! an farm. In 

II 11 i I 1 ill iiiiiii ol 1 h nun_ lininls she might 

I I Mil wn lu ( 11 minis woik ivin_, the world 

I I 1 c 1 1 1 lin in I ililni But it was not only 

I \vl I h tt 1, (III ( In I link lo Aim an wihls 

II I J 1 h I iil| lit M 1 Iminriit (oinomitani oS 

II I 1 i| ) 1 ) I ih nioiis work stems to have 

1 11 I 11 1 > ^1 lonlil coininlnlt liimly, but 

I I i'll lime 

\i 1 11 II 1 li 1 wok Olivo Sihteiner was 

ill 1 ill \ won in Jill) nally stiong vital 
I I inn 1 t\ 11 1 ilili In n sji nnl natuially to th< 

I 11 II I hi I lihnt shi wiol Ilave- 

I , 111 1 h 10 III (n i-ood for me, bi'l it 

Mil h 11 tt Is III niniv iny 11 in I Inti /Cl 

1 \> 1 (11 Into did lonii In hei In 1 B 93 , in 

I I II 1 1 (It 1 ( 11 hi V niisl II doiihling, 

I inn I 1 11 I 111 I (Tl I t isii Id K t h r foiling After 

III ,1 11 j ‘II SH I( mill n (oinphtdy to a man 

I 1) (f III si ((ill mil (not 'npimnss to the 

nil I II ini il 1 lit! n tin iiini In ttmkid and 

j , I III, (iiiil 1 ihmi s ml siiii k h( I down She 

I I II I 1101 I'loi I h(i on') child dud a fiw 


III |i wi hin hll (If II iv( boon 

I , lilt lo ill fill il 'In (ouhl have 

I nil h hi hiril S mini I fionwii ht, 
111 It tl i( ( nl I mill (lo'tnnulion 
I h s mil iiid Is mdividu d So 
' III III 11 I 111 til and h(r foniinist 


„ I I h 1(1 lion tl ( hr t he rchoted her 
■ I 1 1 ,11 I h 1(1 t n I s 

|„ (iiih I h llli foi Ohv( In ilnndomd farming, 
111 11111 ,. In 1 tl I 1 II 0 \i ns on hi r snail inrome 
, (I ,1 «h I I ht 1 It 1' nniuillilv to comphto two, 
, 1 I n tl 1 ihi idt pirily wtition and which it! 
HI (ill nil (I wo lid il mg in ononafi money to render 
Im Iminiiallv inihpindcnt But illness or temperamenti 
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did not permit his wife to keep her side of the bargain. 
His sacrifice of his work, of freedom, was made in vain; 
she wrote little. At the end of that time Cionwiight. 
Schreiner was forced to take up the law seiiously, thereby 
binding himself to a town, and eventually settled in 
Johannesburg, where she was unubic to live in the 
BUiUffier heat. For most of tbeir married lilc, tbereiure 
’ the two were parted ; not only, in Cronwright-Sehreinei's 
opinion, because ol the reeuriing asthma but because, 
dearly though she loved him. Olive, a prey to deci>- 

aeated restlessness, was unable to live for long lit one 

place. 

As in work and mairiage, so in other spheres Olive 
Schreiner's peculiarities, marred htr life making iliose 
steps upward puintully hard to tmt, and olien ineffective 
Her personal habits were bo sttauge that existence was 
difficult anywhcie except in the wilds ol her native 
South Africa. She would sleep duiing the day and 
walk about half the night muileriiig to liei-elf, disturb¬ 
ing otJier inmates ol a house. She hud iittic social 

common sense; during her five years in England as a 
young unmarried wuiiion, at the hciglit of her fame, she 
would receive men friends in her room, keejiing them 
with her untii fate at night. This, in an age when 
the division between the sexes was still wide and 
behaviour conventional, outraged many landladies, -who 
asked her to leave. She, a born icbel, refused to panticr 
to convention. Once, when talking with a pro-uiuie 
in the street, trying to help the piHir soul to a purer 
life, she was nearly arrested by a policeman. 

These inisundeislandings, these hoBlilili'.'s, were 
particularly painliil to one who loved her fellow men. 

*‘1 can’t live willi people without loving them.'' Her 
arms were stretched wide to embrace the world and 
yet she was at odds with it. In relation., with a number 
of closely attached (and long-.suilcring) friends tlieie 
was again no compromise. Siie, an idi'.ili.st with little 
•ense of character, expected too much of those she met 
and, when they quite naturally failed her, was bitteily 
hurl and disappointed. 

Yet Olive Sehrejner's life was not all fiuslralion, 
all tragedy: that outwardly uncomiiromising, "awk¬ 
ward’’ woman had a iieh inner and private life. Her 
work, though she wa.s humbly aware of a snialliie.s of 
output in spite of intense effort, was the result of 
glowing fervour. Writing was to her, she told Havelock 
EUifl, “like being rontinually in love.” This power of 
concentration, in a complete oblivion of siirrounding.s, 
resulted in tbose minutely observed desctijiiions 
which are now, I suiiposc. our chief plea.stirc in 
The Story oj an African Farm —sueh as the, 
behaviour of the ehiekens at the close of llie book where 
she writes that Waldo diew his hat lowei over his eyes, 
and sat so motionless that the ehiekens thought he was 
asleep, and gathered closet around him. One even 
ventured to perk at his hoot; but he ran away quickly. 
Tiny yellow fellow that he was, he knew that men were 
dangenuis; even sleeping they might awake. But Waldo 
did not sleep, and coming back irom bis .sunshiny dream, 
stretched out his hand for the tiny thing to mount. 
But the chicken eyed the hand askance, and then ran 
off to hide under its mother’s wing, and from beneath 
it it sometimes put out its round head to peep at the 
great figure sitting there. Presently its brothers ran off 
after a little white moth, and it ran out to foin them ; 
and when the moth fluttered away over their heads they 
<#tood looking up disappointed and then ran back to 
their nio»her. 

But in Olive Schreiner’s own day it was her allegories 
(os vrell ns this powerful story in its novel setting), 


her outspoken criticism of intolerance both in reUftoi. 
and social behaviour, and her plea for the freedom ol 
women, which so excited interest and enthusiasm. There 
was, too, in that rather weary fin-de-siecle period, a zest 
in the book, a hope for hie and the future, which 
inspired or stimulated earnest young people who saw 
salvaiiou in the new socialism. But in socialism, 
though she oulwaidly adhered to it, Olive Schreiner 
with iter wider vision foresaw danger, a danger which 
has become in our own time a frightening reality: the 
danger ol regimentation. "Socialism,’ she worte, ‘’is only 
otic halt of the truth, individualism is the other half.’’ 

We, who acccjit so much, forget the newness ol 
lliese pioneers, mtu and women who wrote and spoke 
for social justice, for the advancement ci women; and 

who, like Olive Selireiiicr, pleaded pity for the criminal 

and the jiioslitule, seeing in their ill behaviour a 

disease. We aeeejil a truer relation between the sexes, 
csjieeially in mairiage, forgelling that it Was women 
like Ol I VC Sehrcincr who hist toic apart the veil oi 
relieeties, talking and witling of six feelings to Ihi 
invest'gating Heavelock Ellis. Some of her pamphlets, 
like ft omen and Labour, had an immediate power ol 
conversion, hut it is the long slow influence of hei 
ideas lor whuli v.e have iierliu|is to thank her most. 

And. ajiari fiom this triumph of doing what can 

we say of the fiu.'-lrated life, llie genius largely un- 
exprc'-sed. of this ^tr.inge woman 'i* Was she fundamen¬ 
tally dissatifii'd, unhappy? In the main, I think, not. 
The jiower of inien.^e coneeniraiion which fashioned hci 
genius gave ner mon’cnls of hsiip'ncss, of ecstasy so 
iniinso that, when more than middle-aged she could 
find heiself singing, daneing clapping hands at tin 
sight of a moving lialn. “Life,” slip wo lc to lier 
liU'hand. “is sm li an awful delight to me if the phy.sical 
and mental pressure is lifted a little.” 

Slip lies now, filly ns part of the allegory, in a 
high jdaen. at the sumniif of Biiffels Kop beside those 
dearest, Iier liiisijnnd. her liaiiy and a favourite dog; in 
a high pl.iee clio^en by her wlier- once, on a perferi 
suraiT'er’B day, she had experi need one of those movements 
of eoneeniiated, “uwriil delight” as. soon after marriage 
she watched with her husband besid^ her a sWarm ol 
butterflies feed on a spike of flame-colourcd aloe. 
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The Land of the Kazakhs 

Ivaa Seigeyev wiitt* ui the boiiel Land ; 

It 13 said tliat the farst impression is the strongest. 
And my first impression of Kazakhstan, which 1 had 
first seen m my youth, was remarkably distiiui nowhere 
have 1 ever had the feeling of such bio id and limithss 
vistas as in the land ul the Kazakhs In lliul yiai ot 1921 

I covcicd thousands of kilometers over Kazakh tcrii- 
tory, and it seemed a-- it then was no end to it. 

Irut, this limilh ssiie ss can lasily lit into oielinaiy 
ogiapliieal staniliids and ee lice pis J lie Ian 1 of the 
Kizakhs slictclied li< m >lie iiioulh of tin \ ( 1^, i and the 
Caspian b* a to thiiia, from West to fast and fioni ih 
S heiian blipp<“8 to tin swamps and siuweapind 

II ountams of Inn Shin funi jNdih lo Soul'i tin 
iriiitoiy ocfupiiel by Ki/akhslaii ippioviinii I iht sj/ 
of tin Kinoiy of tin Indian in pnhiu lo' hut 
tin population of Kr/iklmlin w is only ihoiit oil iftnl' 
of the population of Indi i 

llm pieihahly moiinis foi tin iiupi i n of a 

I mil loss desert 

Ihis inpiissnn was h i„'it(ii(d by llu pi culm 
nilure of the tounliy 

Sicjipes (Xpi id to all the winds 1 vcl plailic 

wUh barren like willnu flit sliou s \i i c vpansis 

delt d With small come I ills llu K/vlkuni sand 

desert , me could ti ntl lliiou;;li this iciiiliy 

lor a whole week a foitni^hl a nunlh uid iwo months 
and stall have brfoie the eyes tin same pieluies ot 
ilesolato slepiies ba*iin phins with spits of hfiliss 
lit lakes, dead depressing sands . i utly did w 
encounter tiny silllciieiils lom tents fluiy sheep lloeks 
Old eaiiicl eai ivuns 

The ie_icm steincd elcscrii 1ml i t ils because 


by Russians who settled there in the second half of last 
century. l*ii3H 

they cultivated the land, planted wheat and raised 
wonderful frunit oichaids Ihere were vtry few Kazakh 
farmers All the people young and old were wanderiniT 
thropgli the liiiiitle'-h stcjipes with their herds 

\^e an a noniacl people and we shall remain 

nomads to the v ry rnd ” w is what an old Kazakh 1 
had nut when wc jntchid lamp near a well told me 
in Ills liisiiioly way lie wandtied thie>u,-h the stepp.* 
tiprthei wi*h his two sons then wives and children, 

llie eldest hey wis 11 yiais old 

la ny noli hook 1 still hive lie following teiord . 

‘ lUd will these ehililien keep on wandering 

IS the II (itheis me! ,.1 millilheis hi I done > But how 
cm a noni 11 bli hi in wiih snenei ml lultiin^ With 
se hools ml uiiive rnitie s ■' I’lU piihijis no njels have no 
need lot ihein •’ T he u<l lli it tluv hive inly two 

lilt I ite pels Ills )) 1 100 Kiziklis 1| winilel bo 

inliii ling lo see w'at will heolie of llicsi ehlldrfn 

SI 111 {() VI11 s li lie I ” 

liiiniiig i li w pi IS I (ml the fill’ wing 
Ilf will eh me li re us well will in om hundred 
VI Is e)i noil Some ilim i i ho mil |) iiiui Ibeic 
will jiehilily be unis and so lu siuleriirlt will sprin ? 
into evi'ili’nep Afl'i ill it IS a riili region with 
depisjls of ein] nl eopjier If iil b 11 all this 

will not he taliped ion I sb ill piobibly not live to 
see It ” 

M\ Tellers yon hivp yirolnlilv never nut any people 
who woiM smell Iv re one over then cwn mistakes 
But the anthoi of this srfnlc h long to tint class of 
pefii'p \nil nn try was fspiciilly "leit owing to the 
sieeel with which my erior w is dudoseii 


we MW Its tiuly vasi jnojioitioiis as | ' siruns or 
lioiseiiun ,1 

file aiilomibile w is i iie in lint pait of the country 
m those days to say m il m„, ol the le loidaiii 

yViid lliiii will viiv lew lolls m K i/ikl stall 
Only one slifl tine ill stnleliid Irein Cnilial \ il 
•i) the Niilh lovdiils liiis 11 all 11,. llie luutist hut 

the most holing uun lhioii,.li eh ol ili stip]iis sands 
mil the batnii bink ol “sM Din i nui 

Dust/ Lillis with small iiipnluions ml inlliy Innili 
(rafts iiidu lies w ii eneounliud lion., llu sole lailw ly 
Bill tills stoiy eoulil ptlllljs lie loll be I el ail 

by thp geo idiilnidl mips of ilieist divs 

1 bad a map jiiinied iiniiiediuily lie I re th Great 
(Jileibei Soeialisl Kevilulioii In the few yeais bi tween 
this siguifieanl elite and the yen of oiir tup luthin, 
bad changed on the map with the exeititun of the 
internal bomelaiies inelu atin„ the nati iial th ii an itiott 
of Turkestan, the name of which the vast legieni 
irhabiud bv the Ki/ikhs fzhiks 1 i|iks Kup,hiz 

Turkmen the KaiaKdpaks Dim,, ms I'vuis anil other 
of the less uniiiertms nation ilitiis was known in tie 
ififni past The houndaries of the new si ite who 

defined Jh August, 1920 rim yeai wiimsstj ilso ih 
birth of the new riimblic ol the Ka/iklis the d’ith 

Anniversary of whiih wis obsen d rictiiilv 

The map kept us from going astny anil it ilso give 
U' a bitter understaniling of the eoiintn ol its history 
ifid of till spirit of thf p(o|li i siw en the map 
■bf iiiiites followed liv in nans dot eel line milu mu 
'be sands, dashes nulinlin/ swimps winding ribbons 
of the few rivets and the rare eiirlis of mini ite el points 
9'V in thB South, at the Tien-Slian spurs wheir the 
fields receiveB water from the cool mountain streams 
vvere these ^Acles more numerous We knew however, 
•hat those ^illfges were tnhabiied not by Kazakh*, but 
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It would take a long time and much apace to give 
a detailed account of that. 1 aliall tbeietoie let you 
gather the story from tlie new map of Kazakhatau 
published in 1955. 

On this map you will etc numerous railways in the 
East and bouth, ui the West aul Noith of tht repubhc. 
The Kazakhs call them loads of life, and they had truly 
brought an actnc, bidibliug lilt to the lornieiiy desolate 
expanses. 

You cun set Its ftaiuns m the black gioUs on the 
map next to the slccl roads Ihcy stand lor the new 
ore and coal nitats sunk lU the bainu steppes, loi the 
new oil he Ids extending lu the \ttst mxt to tlie Caspian 
bea, new lactuiKs and lulls built lu the lieait ot the 
desolate plains m llie low hills on the lake shores, iiii 
the fottliills and light in the niouiUaiiis 

hquully strikin^ aie the cliuiie.es in UoUCiiltuic The 
cultivated anas mciipnd a liiuly noim ibic plan ou 
the pre-11 volution Jiy niip win it as thiy ottupy a vas 
territory todiy It is cspcciilly ltrr,c in the INonli in 
the vugin sUpiics adioiniUe, Wtst bibcna and the Altai 
The tiny spots ol iiiicilcd uiiitoiics have grown 
manifold m the ''oulh ol tin n public where wheal, 
cotton, nee, tobatd su,..ji btti vaiious t<ihiiical trops 
and wonderful liiiii (tcinaikably biautilul and tasty 
apples, honey ptais ciapes and a wtalth ol laspbeincs 
Used for making splendid laspberry wuu) aie glowing 
today. 

In the year when I made my first trip to Kazaklistan 
iU production was lumted lu meat, wool and a small 
amount ol gram 

The rich iiatiual wealth of the ie|iub]ic was still 
dormant whereas today naluie s hidden tieasuie stole 
IS nuituring a poweilul niiniug mdusiiy and many 
entcipiises wliirli protiss llnse iiuntials J\oi ait they 
ordinary enleijirists llie K4ra,„anda i oal basin is ono 
of the leading of the fj^bll loi iis ttiliiiKa] ttjiiipnunt 
Ihe lead wolks at Cliiuikeiit aie elassul among the 
biggest m tin woild Ihe Bilklnsli coiipir nhmiy is 
the most powtiful ot its kuui m } uiupeii and \ la 

I need not ask niystll the quistun how it was 
possible for a Ijpnal 1 iid ot nomids vnth a low culliiril 
level, without mnliims oi iniplemints to tal sm), a 
leap in techiiieil pio^jiss Bui tins quislion must aiise 
in the mind ot any pci on who Ins not hid the good 
fortune of stnn„ ihi i niutiy and tli ilniutcr ot its 
people clianp,c with such reiuaikahlr spud 

It has bten llie gnid lortiiiie of the authoi of these 
lints to see all that with his own eyes 

I have iiiadi many trijts to ih it country in tlic past 
thirty years I have sicn the ((instruction of the 
Turksib the fiiet railway hitvvc n Tuikistan and Silmia, 
of the rhimkent collossus of the fiist hydro-cltetiie 
stations 111 tin mountains 1 was pn ml at tin op mng 
of the first Kazakh Inivtisily and of the first opera 
theatre And I saw with luv own eyis the most wonder 
ful change in the history ol a pcojili the transition from 
a nomad to a settled existcnci 

This eliange from a mo h of life wliwh prevailed for 
many aces was not as simple and light a process as it 
may s( em today To most of the nomads it iik snt a 
difficult dcjiailuic Irom agi old hihits whirh had bnome 
traditions And many difficulties hid to Ik surmounted 
befoir the fiisi villages ( ime into existence 

The pioneir village appearc 1 m the South of the 
iRepuhhe next to tlm Russian villages and *110 nomads 
ha4 Q com reate example the fiw Kazakh families 
‘'there were far better off Their life was more 
•ecure than the hfe of the wanderers in the steppe. 

Tbe Koikkhs who led a settled existence were 
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flvKf* sure of food, wannth and ahelter. They did not 
starvo, did not freeze and they were not ailing as much 
IS the nomads Their children did not die in the first 
TT second year of life for very few could imlurc iho 
scorching heat m suinmer the bittir coUl in wmifr the 
jutumn rains and the cool uprina wlun ihc sti was 
swept by howling winds 

The Kazakh villagns had a s()|{)cl ni \i to iluii 
homesy and a hospital where ihi snk wiir trtitcd }>v 
doctors and not by incantation of the witch dicims ju 
the steppes 

The new villages were glowing like mushrooms after 
a summer rain This growth was so quick, ilut tin 
villages were givcm inimhcrs (11 -8 16 7 > m ) 

1 1 foie names wiip found for the m 

1 he Russians hclji il the Ki/ikle to i dm ite a 
national intelligi ntsia 

They also litJ|trd the Kiziklis pio |» im tli i 
iiiMiral wiahh and ihtv hull lli, fust 1 u to i s ami 

Iivdro-th clfic stations ind nun s 

These mdu lues i(((i\(d voung liehuunns uigi 
leeis ind otlin speeuhsis (duelled m tin tolhpe of 
\fosrow and liiiivinl mil li um I m the on i iii s of 

f D nlns in<l tin 1 ids m th fntoii of lli 111 t iin 
ml Riissi I A h w M II I It 1 a unucisu^ ml m iiiulis 
weie feunded Jiglit in Ka/d^llslln A d th i siudi 
institutions opened m Ki iklet u weu nils e[iicntl> 

iirncd over In the Ki/ikli Ae il m\ of “s lences 

Thus difl the K iz d hs aequi c the ii eon s i iiljsls 
profti:5or4> and ae lele nne i in 

Thus were Kazakh werkets teamed for the oil 
mining lead and (opper h fining and oiher indiistnes 
They learnul to ojiiate tin iincliiu s wlmh eullicst’ 
the aoij and reap eniis of pain at ' rice eolieui an! 
lobacto anti m nv other | Huts wlinh fern ul i ii< w 
home in Kazakhstan 

The popuJitim of the u[)ublie Ins hen ^reiwing 
' dr after m ii this r^iowlh h e mnu e |(eiillv • ipi I 
wing to tile gre It die line in the nioitililv rate 

Anel still tin reiuililu w ei'd h sir to iiff i liotu 
lioilagc of laobm if it liil not h in f In pow ifi I 
I irlnnts anil olun tqini n nt win h In lie woel of 

I tin d I eels, ihmisan Is ind im i tens if them iii Is cl 
inn 

These steel assistinls of mm Tiipni I el<efiii 
wi r It is supplieil In tin fmldiiMn stinoiis built 

ext to the coal mil oil <l(l sps ml he the Inelio 
ower of the swift moumain users 

Kazakh Iities differ lull toeliv fioin mine eities 

II the advanced reimhlie s of tin I SsR wlnl sneli e 
irdcn city as Mma Ata the npilil if the Kizikh 

ptople, IS siipeiioi to hun'hids of other iities Ir is 
irliaps one of the most hfiuiiful cities of th ‘sociit 
I nion 

During nv recent trip to Kizikhstm T dianiid to 
trace the route of my fust tii)» I renu inb(T how T 
nee regretted the fart that 1 ihd not nnki i m I' 


the name of the old herdsman and of the names of hie 
sons and grandsons. Today, howevOT, I think that it- 
was not n-cessary, because their fate u inseparable 
from th» general ilcstniies of the Kazakh people. I 
am cdiam that tin re is not an illiterate member in 
thii family because illiteracy has been banished from 
the Ka/ikh lehulilie And surely every member of 
that family has his traelc or profession and place in 
life as does neiy Ki/ikh We meet in their midst 
leiday, ]icdar,OrUts and doclois archllcets, wnleia 
compo (Is pud istroiieiimrs 

fn three and a half eheaeks Kazakhstan has 
(overiil a hisloiie loid lliire is incalcuable 

lijluril we iltli in tin vest tmilory of Kazakhstan 

II is Hot wiihoiii II isein lint the ripublic is called a 

1 mil ol imhiuiteel tins ilulilu s Hit its giiatist asset 

is iipit eiiltil liy Its jieii] l( who ire eultivating the 

wultli ri till II iiitiM J III I reel Hilling millions of 

III elms if Ml in Idii I for uii iiltini e-very year, 

sli iiliS a l\ me in ll i i iIhih iI tin iieh anil strong 
le 111)11 into wliieh the ki/ilhs a n tlion of yisteiday’s 
mill I I hill ile\ili| I 111 the famil; of Soviet nations. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



Wliy Rusfiia Can’t Attack Us Now 

Tho “in-vulo loport; Ihxt Dr David J 
Dallm iTiihzf Iuh one of raanv ti>ing ■to 
show tint i Comininnst nttadv is imminent 
femh "loiioits ’ often officull^ in-^piied in- 
vaiialth Irid to tin oonduMon tint v( must 
stiike fint D Dilhn ‘-hous Ik u f'liin-v aie 
the iiTomnos for ^luli stonc'' oin leuhrs can 
judao tlu intcntini'* of those vho iiinilatc 
them • 

A (on fit) il 'Pii'^n’s N’lw Sti \iok\ for W u ” 
ffiitfeii h\ m Til nous lotinoi niilinn Tltarhe of 
1 Wo tnn li w turn juttdtd m f “s Afus 

and World R< po t Tnd uou od (oiwdoible disnis- 
Bion The story «sys ifnI utidfr Khntschev and 
Bulf,^nm (If s;(i\ [t non is o it to u^iin the 
ptionpith it lot iflir tlif w ir "(hinks to Stalm’s 
stiffnr-iK eid Mololoi s nn n nsmiln i ness ” Sinec 
M^. eh WAS tlu unknown ludioi sn’t mw and hin'dy 
tiRBressne mild m ptina 1 t\( been di\(lo|rd whuh 
Sov et “maisl als and ulinii ds nte now woikme; o it 
in detail 

Ihe tssdiet of the ‘inn stiate'\,” ifioidmg to 
tins andjst is tlu bid tint suriii,( mukii iitluk 
would hf (IftisiM m iiv w 11 Ilifufoir, it nutil t be 
a d( idly eiioi fill 11 k So\i(| to nut loi su h nn 
aitafk by tin "Wi'l In 0 ul tin Sov ids nni I loit- 
‘*1 ill the (luniy Iv ltd kiii^ b sini use tliLiiisiKis 
W til apiiojiiiU (|Uolil Kills I I 111 hoy lit soui f thi 
uiillior buds Uj) (hi lolJowiiig j k uu ol hoy id 
u ysouing 

1 till Soil ts no longfi fiicuilcd, ic no kntn 
bound to (kklisyf stlUf^y 

2 Tin Bfsts yy II )nj ii tions aii 1 ] olitic il- 
efonoin solidiuty must not d umk i sijn lUd 

3 Jhf new fli imomi kai yycapoiis, tiui’oycd by 
suipii f, in gill d ( k 1( aiy ayai 

4 IkiH lilt SoMds mu I lyoid a ut]iii'i it(a<k 
on tic put <1 till \\ t si, tliry must ioiiliihu building 
IIkii oyyii slungih nnd wi dstii Ihc \A r t so as to 
gun (llollgh I oyyr foi tin i oyyli di isyo ittaik 

Till wid< (miililion gmii tins sloiy ucills Ihe 
foiecist tliiK mouths u) ly i lu_hly mllKuititiyc 
souiiL in i^iu-,lon tl il llu < k lu ( oiiunuuists 
would itlark 1 oiiiio 1 in inid-A] iil AKLoiigk tli il 
foioi ist y> is 111 ! sum ibly I i <d on inlflligdi i iiiiorn, 
llu it( Kk in d t iididiili/ffl lln nfw hovid offen- 
eUt sliitigy sdiiis to Invr tiiiinilcd fioin i s milai 
Eoiiui liken s 1 oush, it •would i ill foi v eompkte 
rtyision of llu polnn s of lit Mliintn allnntc, the 
logical eonscipiiuec of such in indy sis yyoulct be to 
pitpiic for i speedy preyeiitye attack on, tho 
hen let Union 

loitunately howcvei tin iiiihsis js lot true to 

, its nautdjals art riilkd fiom i iiunli bioader 
ponle'yt 'whieth, on the vehok, giye,^ little cause for 
‘Hidden panic on oiir part 

Soviet tailitary doctrine, in its considcialion of 
atomic warfare, has always distinguished between two 


kinds of yyars ( 1 ) a year between a gieat poyyer and 
a small nilion, and (2) a yyai among l-wo or more 
great poyvtis yyilh strong air for ea u'ling nuclei 
weapons In the fust type of wai fi yyar smi lai in 
those betyyeen Italy and Abyssnni Ndi (ifinany in' 
Hollind tin TTSSTl mil 1 ml end) a suipise aid 1 
enipJi isi/ing aiipowei mil tin mot modem yvcapoi 
can be dods y r But n i yy ii betyye n ty\o fiisl-i.li 
])Oyyers n iIIki atom bombs noi hydiogrn bi mils n 
1 suij iis( iKul ulili/m }>( ill eiii be de i ne T) 
\<n arid TTki / / Ripoil sfmy qmles an iili 1 
by Mu lid 1’ Boll 1 (loe n R i '>(/? (Mu h 2 
lOIS) whi k sn tint in onie is( muj i p"!! 
sum migH b e me a d ruling rriililie i f i u e 
not only in the indid | Ii isi ef i yyii 1 ul eyen f 
its final o itroino ’ Tloyiyei, Mai h il Beelmi be 
goes on lo siy siuh su < >. iild I | c s il'e nil 

agiinst a niljoii yylu i, coiill nek poiiiK le st e 
i( I vhate 

'Ihe nolel IS of ^lyiit mil tin ‘tnliiry i e ea 
perts and h y l-lie ukel planneis (kiy ik eontiolle ' 

by a sft of le idm yyli i thou''}i urcie sivn md nit 

less aic iK)l k ng-rl o( gnmbleis Tel us itleript * 
f-ee th s siippo eel new offinsye slnlrgy tlnoiig 

*hdr ryes 

let us imagine lint tie Soyiet sii]iie itoiui 
attack liii til in ilier ind tint it ye is iii sful 
Millions of Ameii ms m de ul ekliei riillieiTis u 

yvoimdi (1 a nuiiibd ot e iti s K m niiiis md de U 

rontimies la deyemi then md of y tims His t i 
wieec fill ittik me ml \iloiy for tie dtiled 

Mo^eeiyy 1 imws full well Hit the ITS si ii 
e on on IV md difenses eimiol ji iiidy/el eyen I 
Mienl ail i1(i ks ile (k muelous lost'- a IT h 

geueiiiineni IT S nimd foue md i gii i mm lui i 
elLspeisfd p S bi-es md ii ii ds yyemld <-ii y ly e Ti 
hoviels hue neyri demited Hal yyillim 21 Jumi- e 
ds ‘siiiiiie. illul I liiv, fie t e 1 T S 1 ombe 
would bung clnt'i md h yoe lo Bus u Hy mse H S 
stoms of nue le u yee ijions itc Kluuttielly bigge i iii 
better thin the hoyirl stencs lee lur tie ITS hi 
bases not only at he nu Imi | i myn d of pemii 
irounel the Soy le I ]iinnietfi bee lUse the U S yyoiil 
be as-,islLel by o1hei nations y hose femihiniel foiei 
are y istlyr suiiLTien to Bii i s mil be aiise Russia 

1 idai se I ei 11 is mfiiioi — foi (1 e e le isoiis the desttil 
tion of Soy II I ihis yyoiild fu (yeied the los 
inflicted el fdv hours e irliei on the Un te d States 

And (lien wlial? Not i single oiic of tlu intiei 
involved iii this afioenlyjdie '•truggle would be iiiy 
when neai vieloiv When the sun losc the folloyviu 
morning nnel made its w ly sk'wh fiom Ribt m oye 
Moscoyv, Ikilin md I ondon to Neyv Yoik, Wisliuv 
ton and Clue igo, eyeivyyhcie Is tays yyould be <i 
oyer mount uns of foipses and Imps of nuns Y 
life would not ceise, and yieloiy yvoiild bo iiist as fi 
awayr ns before tlie atlark When liiimm anil matin 
losecs were coiintr 1, Ruswi woild be thy biggtsi lo 
m anv wai stuted by her oyvn goycinmn^t And h 
chances of winning Ihe war in sub&rejucnt sti 
would be almost nil Belligerence and nijiile«mess a 
not enough to wm a war; tins the worlr‘•arned froir 
the Axis in World War II. \ \ 








rOREIGN RERIODICAIS nap i 

BeoAUae of these atomin facta thp TTMimim 

launch a surprise attack Although thfsovieV sXJ ’4 "cold" to "hot" mt. 

from many miscontcjitidu* an oxaeetutfd hotnf m halfhearted and inconsutent the new Soviei 

(he^decwvcncss of a(omi( wfaj on^ is j,oi one oMhtm ^ effort to slabilze the status 


Quite the contrary Ihis la one of oui mo^i w T'*! *** freeze jiri^tni strate^it .ind military rclationsbopil 

.-1_ 1 . 1 nut- THU fjw tw ^ A\ , _ _ . _ 1« Cl . 


spread mi^tom* ptions ]i,si f nm j 

victory throu^ air iKiwer' whuh fniil.iaitd dan¬ 
gerous cutbuli* in our gioimd foitis ihcn ciu the 
Illusion that lln newtsi-niodi 1 A-hoiiib ilo ic (oiiJd 
vim any war foi Uit nation pO',s(.ssing U Btluud tli so 
illusions wis an unnilhiigm s-, to la t U t ui i iilut 
need foi itnuiting and f luip] mg hi(,c ^ il „,,uml 

foi'TOs Acitliu Stilin uoi u litiio hue iindi mill i 

mistakes 

It 1 ilso inUdiiitn to ( 1 ( pK ( SI il n is a tjfl ’ 
sdhtunt of iMHiliil (ofNistiui j nd 11 di in Hit 
Kill us till\-J(iil(, unii (ou t i,gi( si\( , mill 
SI iliu w u f 11 11 OK min 1 t im d ii 1 \ nil n ii ( n 1 

n n (ehiH > ih m mv t f i n < oil 1 o no - 11 i s n 

Ifc rl*'"! will 111 fill 1 \M| tl,,u IP-}!, 1,11 tl, (lu 
ol Ills (1 Jill It w Is S dm \ lin m 
vkIkI 1 III mil 111 IPW will, oulti a 

Ins jrniii s in Imld tl, bdkiiis at ih< 

ind of llii \vu who km IImI i 1 r 
( 0 nimiiiist Ui h i\j| 111 N 111 in 
ban wrh) sIim I iri Alin I uii i Inn 
fiiough until Ala '1 t tun (lull sue 
<i-s|ull], w i^( tl Chin sf ( vd WIT 
wlo nrdfiid Iht Ibilii him kad who 
miliMid tin w ir m Koi i ind so 
on Sin<( Sf din s d dh his In ir have 
hfcn tiyin^ to Until tin (op of tin 
lonflirt 

W u It tl 11 ihIt till S i\I ,r 
p ( pat mg a suiyi so il< m a l (k 

llnti llifir ti((iil I iriMiuis w( ill In 
nil dicrpli n till All III! Slat 
In it\ tlr rat IK litn ni wilh I t 
lln k'pis of I S f] lioin I linn 
til ill fa t tini in 111 Vdiiiosi 
Sliai' lln I isiri- of ti ii 1 to an I in 
Rush Ar tins sp | - i a i id il 1 
nrnply to lull tin Wi I into i Id 
nilsi of s lUllU'' li so till )) Il y 
(f tins iidllin IS 1 s ]ii in ol ^ia\ 
hlundus If wt lit to I spilt in 
ii line lata lio) In soon p ilia] s in tin 
11 \t liw lion lis llun ihiii is no jil i 
fill ( irdul III nil pill ilipio I ai y 
din tin only ml lli-inl nun m ( oii- 
u s lit tin. tlni "(1111 is dinner 
Mdoni M ( iithy) who \oltd i.^ins 
lilt Aiisliim fr aiy 

Bu' an siith i xpi 11 ilioiis ij dis- 
IH ii isoiiildi ■' lob sun [I ici 
liil cntMsKint is a livpi 11 lln il 
1 111 1st m the mo nils ol dii Sovnl 

incl duioji' till worlds cotirnuiints 
’i I IV tin SiiMit It nil IS rirlamlv 
h most suaiiilsoii pi vm itivi in I 
nulitaii' At Us fiist ii| poilunilt I 
ike a toil am it wmiIiI not Insitaf 
'<> move Its foicis into i fotegn land 
I hat IS wrliv tin ai mament if tl e 
fi world IS so tssintial '■n 1 
in mt hones foi iff ilivi disinin 
' nt 80 dlpsoiy 

NcvertheLss* ^oviit jioliet i n i 
a mere co ygri f or an imnunint ittiek 
I here hasjkn a real change in 
Soviet police* Vn recent raonlhs It 


woiltl, lint tsjittially in 


btloit in w lai ts uilii c lit itldivr iiu] id of Soviet 
lown ihc nw Wm n t poll y m dii tiled by the 
uili/dion ol llm wnltnmg of Somi t and Commu- 
'll t JO lioii'j ill o\( 1 (he 
r 111 ope 

feovid S] ike^en icitt bdteilv to Amentau 
fommints Mat (he iitw Kundm policy is btmg dic- 
d(d bv tht A\i ts dud 11 as of stniigth ’ Yeb 
dm , ° ytlhih s ihiu is a yoild of 

dill 111 I btlwini Ml jow I ol (It IJmied States 
i/!\v ‘ ^ 'u l“l ((» ,i[ th 11 fombiuid power 

In nlbf - ' ’ ■ ■ 

' I no n h. 

M f I 1 i I t 1 , 

Mi; ig uf w I Is i 


n to Me fiHiihnnnt il niililliy and 
''Jigs ind I I I |\ AAestin u iiiriamfnt, 


I 

II 


I 1 ^ h I 
-I wing I 


d h lugt Soino- 
AAistrin will to 


guinea, ^old ^pecUlliti 
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VBiist. It first merged with the Berlb airlift, then 
again when we helped Tito after hie break with Stalin. 
It emerged in full force when American troopa 
entered the Korean War. Now the ptinciple that 
Soviet enoroaclhmcnls miwt be resisted by force ia a 
permanent and Hmc n-ssumption of American and 
British policy. Strong will ia itaclf a powerful force 
in world politics ; Moscow understands its impact 
and is now trying to draw tne consequences .—The 
tiew Leader, June 27, 1955. 


Pilani—Combinalion of Gurukol and 
Varsity 

K. K. Dupgal writes in the American 
Reporter, SepteiiiJbcr 14, 1955 : 

Pilani (Hajat>than).—On the arid soil of this re¬ 
mote village in the heart of the iRajaslhan desert has 
grown an oasiv—a 400-acre campus of rolling lawns 
flower-sludded parka tidy cottages, and sprawling 
schools and colleges. 

Here is afoot an uncommon experiment in educa¬ 
tion that combines the ancient Cuiukul philosophy of 
austerity and the modern, uninhibited, congenial 
atmospheie of the American university campus.^ 

In this ideal rural setting where no city noises dis¬ 
tract the student nor cin“ina houses or luxury rcslaur- 
raniB claim his time and energy, are groomed career 
engineers, cconomistsi, leseaiches and administrators. 
What is more important, they arc taught to be self- 
rdiant, enlightened democratic citizens who will help 
build the New India in the making. 

What started as a two-student pathshala for S"th 
Shivanarayan Biila's giandsons 55 years ago has todav 
grown inio a fust-rate aeademy of education where 4090 
boys and girls pursue study cours-s in arts, sciencts, 
crafts commeice, and engineering. 

One of the 17 institutions that make up this 
"univcTsiiv town” of Pilani is the Birla Enginecring¬ 
ing College, which, within nine years of its birth, has 
assumed a liuly international character. Here rome 
scholars from couniries as afar t^s Burma. Malaya. 
Indonesia, Pakistan' and Afiica to aettuire professional 
skills in varird engineering careers. And flora here 
have graduated 700 engineers to man India’s leading 
industiial plans and factories the multipurpose river 
volley projects, and the Air. Naval and Army workshops 
in different iiart® of the country. 

Recognition of the college’s usefulness has come 
not only from the nation's private and public sectors 
and the Rujputana IJnjversify but also from across the 
seas. Two yeais ago, the University of Wisconsin,, 
U.S.A., enteretl into a TCM-sponsored teachers’ ex¬ 
change agteement with the Pilani college. 

Under this programme a “mature, ripe teacher” (to 
quote Principal Lakshmi Narayanan) from the world- 
famous Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MTT), 
F^of. Boyd B. Brainard was as--igned to the college 
faculty for one year. He left in ATay this year. Two 
more Americans -Prof. Franklin O. Rose and Prof. 
Lawrence A. Ware—will arrive shottly to teach mecha¬ 
nical engineering and electronics. Prof. Ware ia an 
authority on electronics ; he has written two text-books 
for American students. 

The visit is being reriprocated by four Pilani 
p^lrf^ssors - N. K. N. Murthy. B. L. Maheshwari, 
Tnderiit Nagrath and R. P. Jerath—^w'ho left for the 
United States by air on Aninst 29 on a two-vear study- 
eum-teachjng grant from the University of Wisconsin. 
The gritnt includes free passage, free tuition, and free 


maintenance. They will prepare lot their doctorates 
at Wisconsin. Principal Narayanan also has been In¬ 
vited. He plans to leave some time next year on a 
six-month lecture tour. 

Qf the exchange programme, Mr. Narayanan said: 
"Crtisiniler'iilization of ideas piomotes Indo-American 
understanding and goodwill. From Prof. Brainard 
our students and staff learnt a good deal about Ameri¬ 
can teaching methods and the American people id 
general. The visiting professor, in turn, enjoyed liv¬ 
ing at the Pilani campus. Both he and Mrs. Brainard 
made many friends with whom they continue to be in 
t on e-pomleiicc.” 

Prof. Brainaid. recalls Mr. Narayan, was plea¬ 
santly surprised at the Indian sludents’ level of intelli¬ 
gence. Once he remarked : “Indian students are more 
bard-working and devoted to tlieir studies than their 
American counterparts.’' 

CiciSL Tie wnii I'.S. 

The exchange programine is not Pilani's only link 
with the United Stales. A dose study of U.'l, campus 
].ivout' and eurni ula went into llie college blueprints. 
“We tried to adopt as much of U S, practices as we 
could.’’ said the I'lini ipal “ flist is one advantaae,” 
he smilingly added, “of st.ntin" fiom siTa^ch. You 
are not bampcrid by traditional oiiluonr techniques ” 

11 S.-mmiiifacttired tools todi as cl clionic gadgets, 
electric gcneiaiors. Ford and Chccrnlct auto-engincs, 
graphs on n'idear sdeiic' an] the Argu—Wiiglit air¬ 
plane on which sjudents learn aeto-engineering, fill 
Pilani’s well-equipped laboratories ; hooks by American 
authors line the shelves of the 5000-volume college 
libiary. 


INDISPENSABLE FOR lA.S., P.C.S. AND 
OTHER ('02IPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 

1. MODERN ESSAYS —Jyoti Swarup Saksena, 
Lecturer in English, University of Allahadad Rs. 5-8 

(The essat/s have hern rarcfuUv selected on the 
basis of the eocarnination popers and each 
essay has been roniprehensleely dealt with) 

2. PROBLEMS IN INDIAN ECONOMICS 

(1955 edition with an Appendix on The Second 
Five year Plan)—P. C. Jain, Reader in Econo¬ 
mics, University of Allahabad Rs. 10-12 

(The most up-to-date and invaluable booh 
dealina wdh all the current problems facing 
our eronomy) 

•3. A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN ECONOMICS 

Vol. I—P. C. Jain, M. A., M. Sc. (Econ) London, 
Reader in Economics, University of Allahabad 

Approx. Price Rs. 8 

(It covers Introduction, Production, Consump¬ 
tion, Eicha7igc and Dislrihufioti) 

*4 THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT (A symposium) 

—edited by A. B. Lai, Officiating Head and 
Reader in politics, University of Allahabad. 

(Ihe hook includes articles from emimnt 
scholars and parliamentarians) 

* To be ready by the end of November, 1955. 
Vrite for detailed information to-day. 

CHAITANYA PUBLISHING' tjlOUSE 

lO-B, Bell Boad, Allababad-^' 
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the Vlce-^cipal, Dr. A K. Caiatlcrjee, who 
headt the LlecUicul Liiymtering Department, w an 
alumnus of Illinois and Loincll Lniversities One 
bright student of the college, Jagdish Cliander bhourie, 
IS currently studying for Ph D at the Univusity of 
Columbia, Missouii. Another graduate, Haiish Chaiider 
Pande;, is leaving this znontli loi the Uniiersity ol Pur¬ 
due, Indiana, for luglier studies. 

Eastman—Author of Modem 
Photography 

G. N. Kddhct Kiishua wii ts m iln same 
issue oi the Aintiican Rtpoilct . 

It lAftis the buiuiiui ul Ittj<> jud itit jlji [old ( urutit 
plastiid lilt, hdiiiiLi-lint til ttdie ui Koi^lt ' on its 
lioi I pa^c It dOUtd 

lUt. Kodak, lids d Id d a in w tmoi lo iht ji tiiic 
Ihc scudlo cili/tn t diu induct, lu diiy hii iiiousni.&s 
without im-uiiiiio the nk ol l« iti^ t,iu.,hl lu in att 
and having tiis piioUvi ilh i ai-i <l djouii 1 diuoii^ his 
buiulay “^hool chiiUicn And tin louh^ Itliow who 
ivi-.hts to spoon wiih liis hisl giil waju sdiiiii„ down 
till nvci must klip liiiiisdl consldiilly slultiitd b) his 
uiiihiclld.” 

Ihe Kodak bioughi a foitum to Ctoi-,t Ld''tmdii 
and pliolugidphy to iiiillntis Ibis cakby iiaiut was 
iiolvtd one day wh n Ctoini LdsliUdii w is pldyiii„ 

iiitgiams with his dc'd uioilm iht udiiu Kodak laccd 

lound lilt world liom ihi llavidJiiu Islands to the le- 
1 lole lull tracts of lihtt Iht mw-piitis outdid thim- 
ilves in gome ih num un| n tkiiid puhlitiiy as 
•it iuonstraud by ihi, haniitr hi idli/ t ihi ( o uant 

Kodaks famous tlo„dns. lou [lu s I huUoii and 
vit do the nsl app'ditd in lltkl and ul at anolliLi 
wlnrl ol puhhtdy 

Ldstmun s Jilt its! m (ihol naphy guw m an mi 
iltnlul way Wlun lu pi inm il i \ u Uion inp to Sn'o 
Uoiiiingo, a Icllow einjilty c ol his hank to ,^1 ltd ht buy 
a tdiiuia and inakt a ]iitlui( iitinl of his tnp 1 ist- 
nidii s mtciist was am istil mil hi tliiliil takiiir, 
iissons at "iti pti II ston It his tin iii ol vn l plan 
j iiotoginphy lilt jilil s hid lo h madi and thin, 

I hologi iphi d llic pioctts u Is I linns, sh w and 
Jiksonie. 

From then on Lasliiiin In time an aiilmt fin of 
1 hiitngrai>hy lie por d tlnoivh all luhnuil hlirituie 
mi(i journals An oilult in tin Pn/it/i Juuinal of 

I hotography, disiiil ng how diy {.lass phi's an bung 
ustd in Elngland diiw Ins atlintnn Jli h iim the 
tiirihod and start d mikni., tin m in his own h ly and 
on. a mass scale lit inirkitid ih m uiidi i Ins own. 

liadiinaik to the Lugist dialei in 'Ntw York Cii\ lie 
w IS then w nking full tinu it th Iniik and ._aM his 
I hoiogjdpliic busin ss whit iilinlim lu could In iwci ii 
the houis of ^ p m and huakl'ist Tlis only list 
""as on • Sunday wlun lu sfi jii ixupl foi nieallinus, 
ti light through tho day 


All these ventures Used up all his savings and ha 
iniglil have well gone baokiupl but tor tbe boarder of 
hib mother s one Henry Aivah Suong, a Cavil Was 
veteran wlio owned a buggy whip factory, who invested 
itSOOO lu the bubincss this enabled ihOblman to resign 
front the bank and go m fuU steam ahead into the 
photography business. i 

La&iinun cuicud photography at tbe close of thd 
wci-i>laiu era, pusbcd rapidly to the use and manutacluro 
ol dry jdaUs and then by a sciics of inventions and 
impiuvtnieuis, whioii he eoiiipleled in 10 years, shoved 
the wiiole piuct ss foiwoid appioximately to modern 
phoio„i aphy. 

in ill 101 , hastinan started mass producing negative 
mall rial on inathinuy Later, llitri, was a race to 

buhstiliile nhss wiln li litu flixiblt inateiial This 
tint st amoiii, jivils Luiiiinuid iioin IsBO to ISBl till 
La^lman ji iluiti d the Aminean film in 1881 It 

wa not like the film of today » It was a band oi paper 
CO 111 d with two layirs of g latin, oiii of which was 
mill suisitivc to li-,lil by sihti salts After U was 
ixpO".iil and duilojml, tlie Mnsilivi layir ol gelatin 
w IS ptcliii off and hi caim m{,aiiV( foi printing 

111 11 coilabuialii n witii William U Walker^ 

1 IS pjiliKi-i nr,iiiei r he m\tnl(d llii spool to roll up 
till \miritau film ’ Laslnian s personal invention 
( mil 111 ld 88 wlun ht jiroduicd llit Kodak Cainera> 
wliuli lonlaiii d a lens , a loll holder and spool of 
‘ Amu nan film’ with 100 txposuits Ihc novelty of 
this iiueniioii was the rcvolMiig shutter which was 
opiraliti bv simply piessiiip a button In 1889 , 
Ht u lu nliaiieii employed by Lastman, pioduced a 

material fui making films wi bout a papei-baik support, 
fills was u'td till 1910 , wlun rijilic <1 by acetate film. 
yLlLin AM> CllLAlNhSS 

\pnt fiuin Ins mxintivt gtiiius, rastnian pioved 
his im nil in hu in Ills ambition was to trade 

ihi m,^lu ul the wui d ami to laiiiuu ail intcinatiunai 
iiiaik Is IIl ailiii\td this by tin quality and eheapuess 
( I I jiuliits III liisi Kodak Canuia was sold for 
V) ill iiil’*) 10 ) ai Ijili a mm h iiiipiond modi cost 
hi In 1900 1 istiian hiou„iit out what he then. 
iinsMliiiil as till ullimiti in earn la value—the 51 
liowiiie with nils ol liliiis foi only lie 

111 112 > wlun 1 I In m siipiiiil out oi ilu prtsiii ncy 
of Ins eomoiny its j ii fils wtii 118 '> million In 1953 
al 111 it ‘-old '•hi million worth of jiroduels and made 
i Jilt jiiofii of 150 million alt r jiayiiig 187 5 Bullion, 
in I IN s 

iioi,.( Eisiiiian rein inid a buhiloi throughout his 
lifi Ills iinsiani i onijianion w is his mother Eastman 
sp 111 his nioni y as fast ns he m idi it As soon as 
he nijilt Ins first inillioii tlolliis hi b( gari to givt it 
aw i\ m 1 irgi thunks Dunn,. Ins life he gave away 
JDO million iinl his will addid public bequisis of $20 
millioi nil re |r lu had ri lamed his i apiial and invested 
foi pirsoinl gam hi niiglu have died worth $ 20 Q 
imllioi lo 1300 million i 





m 'iitfi MOBEHN 

The French Car Industry 

The car industry remains one uf the greatest of 
French industries. It directly employs 110,000 people 
and indirectly gives a living to more. Its turnover 
topped 350 billion francs m 105.5 and will easily exceed 
this total in 1954. Every autumn French and foreign 
techniques can he comjiaied at the Fiench Automobile 
Show. 

In 1938 the Fiench car production ranked fourth 
in world production, with 3.58,000 vehic les of all 
descriptions. France came after the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany, and was closely followed 
by the U.S.S.R. and Canada. In 1953, with 497,757 
Vcliiilts, FtUnoe kept the loiiilli pl.ioe, having been 
out‘■tupped, so It seems, by the U.S S R., but coming 
befoie Geimany, During the first half of 1951 Fiance 
turned out 301,965 vehicles, and was classified after the 
United Stales, Gieat Britain and Germany. 

The cliaiacteristRs of Ficntli car construction are 
closely connected with the needs of the population. 
France is no longc.!, as in former times, one of the 
richest countries in the world ; lor that reason luxury 
cars are Icse prevalent. On the other hand, the average 
customer is moic attracted by tins means ol tiavelj but 
they demand cheap cais winch consume very little petrol 
and oil .—News from France. 

French Technology Abroad 

J. G. Feviier A\nte m thp .Vtu.s jwnt France, 

15tli April, 19.55: 

, When one speaks of Fiench commercial expansion 
abroad, one tlunks chufly of foicign Uade statistics, 
that is to say, of the dneel sale of goods. But there 
are many other ways in which Ficnch technn al achieve¬ 
ments levcal ihrmselies sucressful in other countries. 
They can cliielly coiitiihutc to the industrial develop¬ 
ment of olliei (ountiies by sending engineers and 
specialists, by diawing uj) plans for works, by the 
granting of pattiiis anil by dcliveiing machines This 
foim of ixjiortalioii eicales sliongei and more lasting tics 
betwetn Fi.inii and her iiistomeis than a mere exchange 
of gooils Blit ihis IS not oftin known, and some still 
continue to it present Fuiue as a eountry only inieiested 
in the jirodiielion of high-quality wines, fashion models, 
and the so-callid ai titles fioin Pans. 

Peiliaps as illu'tialion it would be worth mentioning 
that the fastest elet ironic caleiilaimg machine in the 
woild (3 times as fast as those of rival rountiics) is 
of Franch invention and manufacture and that America 
has ordeied thim in laigc quantities (to a v,due of 2 
billion Fiancli fianis); and that the Fgyptian govern¬ 
ment has signed an agreement wiih the great 
nationalized Frineh fora, Eleeltieile de France, for the 
organization in common of the pjoduclion and the 
exploitation of cleetriiiiy in Egypt. 

It is not possible here to diaw up a list of all the 
auccesscs oblaiiied by Ficnch icclinual achievements 
abroad in the last few years But a few typical facts 
must he mentioned. 

South America is a zone where international 
competition is partieulaily keen. In Columbia the 
highly imporiaiii Iion-smelting works of the Paz do Rio 
will shortly begin pioduction TTif-y were built by ]• tench 
firms and cngineeis Ficnch linns are also charged with 
suppling the town, of Cali with diinJLing ^ water. 
,1# Peni. a grout» of French firms associated with the 
Rank of Paris and that of the Low Countries, has been, 
awarded the contract for the works which are to finish 
the building of the enormous Santa factory; these works 
comiptiso a saw-'mil| and a hydxo-«lectric generaong 
station, the total cost of which amounts to mo re thani 
~~'-rm"rrr~T —liu .j u.. xt.-u..... iru.n».tMi Ttu 
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15 million dollars. In Brazil the National CompaOv of 
Alkali has ordered from French firms the materials 
necessary for the construction of an important 
factory of chemical products at Caba Frio, near Rio de 
Janerio; in the same country, the firm, “Glands 'Iravauv 
de Marseille,” is charged through a local firm with the 
Kflrnc&sing of the Cachocirfl Dourafla IbUs, on tlie 
Paianaiba river, the constniciion of the dam and the 
installation of a hydro-electric power plant. 

Throughout the East,, intcinational competition is 
just as keen. We have already spoken of Egypt. In 
Iiaq the Development Board Officially announced that 
the important works to be cairied out on the Dokan 
river in the Kurdistan mountains (construction of dams 
and itiigation works) will be in the hands of French 
firms. 

In India, at Jachali, near Bangalore' a factory for 
the nianiifarturc of eloilionic material will start work as 
from 1956; it will be administered by the Bharat 
Electronic Ltd. Twtlvc Indian technicians are at 
jiipscnt going through a liaining couisc in Pans, at 
the General Company of Flinch Broadcasting and 
Television, in order to form tliq icrhniial nucleus of 
the factory. In Ceylon, a Fieni li firm, the Industrial 
Work Company, is carrying out the tr^^i of enlarging 
the port of Odombo. In Turkey, Framh industry has 
obtained a laige number of ordcis. Three French films 
l)a'<‘ been awarded the contrail for construction of 
Several aerodromes Eubank has charged the French 
film, Mi’ilin and Cenn of GiinoLIe, with the lesearcli, 
the supplying and the installation of 15 tiansformei 
si'b-siations to supply a transport network with energy 
(15,400 volts) in the North and North-West of Anatolia 
The whole of this order amounts to almost 200000 
Flinch fianis The General Soiieiy for Traclois anil 
bxploilati'in has signed an agreement for the consUuc- 
tjon of an uuleigioiind lailway lini, at Istanbul. 

In, the Fai-E'dsl, cxiejit foi Cliiiia. wliu Ii i 
econoitiii ally dcpendiui on Rie-ia. Ftiiiili tci hiiu i’ 
achievements have been just as suctes'-ful. In a highiv 
indimiuabzed country such as Japan, the SInian Machiiu 
'lool Company at Osaka is equipping itself for tin 
constiuction of 20 precision lathis with a lii ense from 
the f'laiicli fiiiii, Cazencuve. Tlicse lathes are supplied 
with hydraulic copying deviecs The Sliouan Compauv 
will sell these lathis in Koica, Siam, the Idiilipium-, 
Formosa, Indonesia and iiaiurally in Japan itself. In 
Indonesia tlie firm Degrcmonl is building installationi 
foi the purification and the complete treatment of tie’ 
wateis of the Bangir canal at Djakarta; the contract h 
a value of 200,(100 French fiancs. In Austialia tl" 
governmented invited tenders for the construction of im 
electric generating machine on the river Tumut. li 
spile of keen competition it was a group of 6 Freni a 
firms which was awarded the contrail for a total vah. 
of 3,900,000 Aiistiahan pounds. The generating statior 
situated in the region of the “Snowy Mountains,” wd- 
be underground. It will be equipped with 4 generates 
each of 90.000 KW. 

If we now turn to Africa we find that in Kenya t’ *' 
French firms are building a pipe-line, 150 miles long amv 
for a value of 500,000 French francs. In the Bclgi 
Congo, the Home and Colonial Firms have just finisli ‘ 
a dam on arm of the Inkasi river. In South Afrit a, ^ 
Durban, a Frenich firm has obtained a big order I f 
the canalisation of water. 

This enumeration is of coarse incomplete but 
least shows that French production is n* only tuinui 
towards specialities, it also manufactures need t le 

most modern equipment and the best tahOvcal achievi- 

meats. _ x.! _L-' - 

Plmbaai Praia. 1201.2. Uoaelr Ckoul&r Ed» „ 
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Our Guests 

Wc liave liad a iiuinhcv of 
\isitors from many laiuls, as Stale p;u('st''. 
within this last montli or so Mr Lester 
Pearson. Cana<la’s Secretary of State for 
l.xternal Affairs, arrived tiore at the end of 
I ctoher. witli the specifie invitation to open 
'!'(■ Mtissanjore Dam oi the Alor Valley 
"eheme. Tliatj ])I(‘iisant runclion tooL place ai 
tile b(‘t>inning of Noviauher. ami will be 
tcmemb('red Ions, hy the piOjile of ('st 
lieticial ])!U’ticularly. as a hminif: link of Ivieml- 
S.ip witli Canada. 

Tile next to come weri- Tlii'ir Alajestn'" 
l|i(' King and Queen of 'Nepal, on a visit and 
loiir of goodwill and friendship They \\('re 
_iv(ii a lousing rt'ception and llav are still 
will u<s at the liuK' of wrilhig the-e noti’s 

Then came a flying visit of an old friend, 
''reinier T' Nu, on hi'- wav btiek home from a 
h'lir in the IT.S.S.Tl. He arr'\’('d praeticallv 
111 time to add his ]iers('!ial felicitations to our 
Premier, on the oerasion of his (ititli lertliday. 
Ill passing we may also record onr good wi'hcs 
lor an occasion that has, puite fittingly, now 
keen recognised as a festival lor the voung 
I ustodians* of our future. 

Dr. Hatta. the Indonesian A ice President, 
had also arrived, and ended a ]iroloTiged tom 
!'• goodwill in the tliird week of 'November, 
lbs visit was a mark of the bonds of triend- 
"hlp that binds India and Indonesia. 


Comniumst, Party. They were welcomed with 
till' greatest demonstrations of friendship ever 
accorded to any distinguished visitor, at New 
Dellii Uoiiihav. Calcutta, ami indeed all over 
the (ountiy. 

Lastly came llie visit of King Saud of 
.Arab’a on a State visit. He was given a royal 
welcome at Bonihay and Deliii. arul is still on 
tour at the time of writing. 

^^'hat is the significance' of all these visits? 
That is the fniestion over whieh foreign Powers, 
liai'ticularly of the Weslerii Bloc, are racking 
Iht'ir hraiii'-. Tlie main point, of course, is the 
official tour hv the two topmost executives of 
the C.S S.R‘, 

lien- 111 India, as abroad, different views 
are iieing taken of these visits. Most people 
think that at last India being ]>irt on the 
World Alajis. Others again think that at last 
til’s lountry is finding friends, who are willi’-.g 
to help in raising India’s status. 

Tliere ai'e quite a few that are eoncerned 
nith the b'ar that India might be forced, 
through the reiiereussioiis of these visits, to 
al’gii herself with one of the warlike groups, 
ami thu" he obliged to abandon her neutrality. 
They point out the reaetioris of the extreme 
leftist ])arties, particularly tlu' Communist 
Parly of India. They also iioinl out that with 
the exeeption of the Bombay S.P.C. ineidonts. 
the myriad functions and jiroeessioiis that have 
ensued out of these visits, have passed in calm 
ami (luiet. thereby clearly emphasising the 
source of all disruptionist activities. 


Then came the long-awaited visit of the 
iH.a'-.siaj^ loaders.* M. Nicolai Bulganin, tht 
ibnnic Minis +4 of U.S.S.R., and M. Nikita 
Klirushchev./ttfl^ First Secretary of the Soviet 


It is ton early yet to comment or to draw 
oonclusioiib. We shall have to wait for, the 
world repercussions. 
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Indo-Soviet Relations 

The Indian people have given the heaitiest 
welcome to llie Soviet leaders, M. Bulganin and 
M. Khrushchev. The visit is historic in every 
sense of the teuii and Sri Nehru was not exagge- 
ra'ing a bit when he said on November 19 : “This 
day on which we arc welcoming the distinguished 
guests from our neighbour country, the Soviet 
Union, will go down in history as a very import¬ 
ant event. I hope the result that will now flow 
from it will be significant not only for the Indian 
people, but the whole world.” 

In an editorial article on No\i-iuhcv 21, tlie 
Hitavada writes that though commercial, cultural 
and Jfcoiitical relations had existed Iretween 
India and Russia for cpiituiie> it was oiih since 
ihe achievement of Inlian indepeiKlcncp in 1917 
that the two countries came really near to eacli 
other. The most notable feature ol lndo-So\iet 
co-operalion since that time was tlic initiation 
of the one-million ton Steel Plant at Bhilai. 
"This plant which is ia|iidly taking shape 
under Russian sponsorship repiesents a new and 
frui ful phase of Indo-Soviet collaboration in 
the industrial field. In the sphme of international 
relations there has been a ('-ommunily of inieie-ls 
between the two countries based on the artep- 
tance of Panchashila and on the need foi lown- 
itig tension and promoting woild penee.” 

Concluding the ncwspapei wiites: “Wi are 
'■•onfiident that the rclation.s betworn the two 
‘'oiuitries, based as they are on the piineiples of 
mutual respeel, non-interference and close co¬ 
operation, will grow still further as a result of 
the visit of M. Bulganin and bis rolleagues io 
this country. We also hope that the fiiembhip 
'iiid collabora'ion between India am! the So\iel 
* hion will &cr\e as an examjdc of the co-opera- 
lion that is possible botwern Slates with difFe- 
renl poli ical and socio-cconomii svs’e.ns."’ 

Writing on 18th Novcmhei just on the 
rve of the Soviet leaders, ariival in India the 
'o^iet Coimnuni.st Party daily Pifiidn (Truth) 
•ays : “Tlie Soviet people, who ga\e a'warm and 
fenerous w'olcome to Mr. Jawahailal Nehru. 
t*rime Minis'er of the Repuhlie of India, in 
ibfir own eountiy a few month-, ago, unanimousB 
welfonip Uie return \isit of Bulganin and 
K hrusheher fo the friendly India 

“Through their Icadei» the Soviet peo})h‘ 
e).tend their warmest brotherly greetings to the 
^'oat peace-loving people of India.” 

The newspaper recalls that Indo-Soviet re¬ 


lations had all along been friendly and mutually 
respectful and writets : "The great Lenin, the 
founder of the Communist Parly and the Soviot 
Slate, had a deep faith in the creative forces ol 
the Indian people and in their inevitable victoi\ 
in the struggle for freedom and independence.’’ 

The newspSaper concludes : “The Soviet 
people have always sincerely wished and do wish 
the friendly people of India happiness and 
'-iiccess in further strengthening their national 
independence and in their efforts for peac 
Speaking at the mevting in Moscow Nikolai 
Bulganin said : ‘The industry and talent of tin 
multilingual four hundred million people ol 
India, who have created immortal cultural monu 
mr-nls in the course of their eenturies-long hi-, 
lory, their steadfast stiixing for freedom and 
national iridependenee, iheir invariable lovi' of 
jicace. have earned them the profound respn I 
and warm sympathies of our country.’ 

“Ma\ So\ iei-Indian friendship and to 
o))( ration gain in strength ami scope for th 
good of the proples of both countries, for th 
griod of world jieace and ’-r-euiily 

Tire influential Jzve.’iiia oi the same da'i 
writes: “Suv iel-Imlian n lalinns ate Imill on i 
(itm and leliable basis, ll is founded on the pm. 

< iples of mutual respect foi ttnilorial integiit' 
ind soveieignlv, nori-aggie-sioa. uon-inteiferei i 
in the inlernal affairs of each other, r-quality ami 
nuiludl lanit fit, and peaceful r o-e.vislence. Oiu 
lelalions with India conviiuiiiglv t'lufiim tin 
lojKitrnss ol the prineipli' pirielainied by gic 1 
|j(inn on the jiossibihly ol peart ful eo-exLstiWv 
• lid (o-opeialion ol states with dilfcierii six ial and 
puliliial systems.” 

‘‘The Soviet people on tlieji part highly ap}>u 
ciale the role played by India in the s'tuggle (n 
|)caee. With the active {laitieipatioii of Imlu 
'ogether with the Soviet Union and the Cliim 
1‘tople’s Republic armistice was established ii' 
Korea .and an end was put to hostilities in Indo¬ 
china. Like the Soviet Union India comes nnt 
for lediKlion ol armaments and aim'“d forrrs aiul 
lor prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapo - 
Our countries make joint efforts for the suetc" 
ful seClemeiit of the problem of Taiwan with due 
itgaid paid to the national interests of th<’ 
Chintse people. They strugulc jointly for giai'l 
irig the Chinese People’s Repuhlie i s legitim ii< 
place in the United Nations. The 'piace-loviuu 
peoples appreciate the fact that tntfe was one •’! 
(he countries that took the initialivf^a conven>'‘“ 



the conference of Asian and African countries in 
Bandung, which was an important landmark in the 
struggle of the Alsian and African peoples for 
their rights and indepcndcnci*^ for sirenglhening 
universal peace.” 

Bulganin’s Speech at Calcutta Airport 

Murshul Bulganin and M. Klini-liclic\ 
were received at tlie Tinni Duin Airjjort by an 
address of welcome Bengali by ibe Chief 
Minister. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy. 

The niri(ta.<thav Standard rejunis; ‘‘M 
Bulganin itrefaced his reidy in tlie nclconic 
with the words ‘])ear FrieiuK’ which diew 
loud applause from Ihe crowd. 

"M. Bulganin said that it was ,■ great 
toy to he on the soil of (’aleuft.a, which had 
played a great role in the hislorv of India’s 
national lil)eriition mnvnment and in the diwa*- 
lopmt'nt of Tndha's eeonomv and cn'turc Fioin 
their plane they had seen irn-af fichh, peaccfii' 
villages and big rivers. Tlnw luid also seen thf 
bi!.’g(>st city Calcutta, willi its sinoking chim¬ 
neys and faelorie-. 

“AT. Bnigamn .aildcd richc'- of aoldcn 
Bengal were nnaecounlable. jmd tocelliei with 
^ on we :trc glad that tlu' oco])Ie of Bnea'd arc 
becoming masters of weallli cjeatcd bv thetu 
Tlmv wcTc ]v>r’'cipaling in Ihe aicii woik of 
building up (heir motherland, he saicl. 

“'We ‘'liall he liappy.” M. Bnlganin conti¬ 
nued “to havc‘ close aeciuaintariee wilh tlic 
work and life of Tterujal. with her afhievemc'nt' 
and f-tieec's*. We have Icrnught to vo'i the h'■^t 
wislie.c and tin* warm grc’etingv from tlie nuiUi- 
millinn peo])le of ihe Sovhd F’nion. w'ho have 
I'C'cn following the* progrc''-^ of independent 
India with great interc'-i. Lc'^ o'- '•(rcaiglhcn the- 
•riendship and fruitful eo-opcration hefwcen 
Ihc' peopie« of Ind'a and ilu' Stiwiei Thiion’’ he 
coneluded. 

The Soviet Leaders in Calcutta 

SRri Krishan Bhatia, Slaia-inaii jc[)oi'(i 
covering the Indian tour of (he fsctviet leader'- 
writes; “The mammoth Aveleonie which A1 
Bulganin and M. Khrushchev received in Cal- 
'•utta on Tueschiy ha-s eompletcdy ecli))sed tlie 
ic'ca'ptions givcai thcau in the other bg eitie- ol 
India.” He adds, compared with the recc'])1ion 
lu CiileuTta '(he other rcceidions inJuding the 
I'lie in JfcJvy Delhi “appear small functions.” 

“Th/t'j^ic breakdown in traffic- arrange- 


nu'nts caused inconvenience to M. Bulganin 
and his companion is regrettable, but the 
Calcutta eiowds were jirobably more orderly 
than ill Bombay. On the Kussians’ arrival in 
lioinbay, some parts of the- city experienced a 
traffic jam v\hic-ii lasted over (wo hou'rs. Many 
people were uuahle to rcaieh the reec-ption on 
that account. 

“In rcsiicel, of decorations on the road 
liom the Air Port to Baj lihavan, Calcutta 
did iio( impress tho.si- who had seen the deeo- 
lation^ earhei' in the lour.” 

An .\nii'rican new'^spaper eorre-spondent 
who had (’’avc'llcd wnlely and had hcon in the 
limic-vion {oj- (onn (hue. told Calcutta rc'iiortc'Vs 
that 111-' c'x])crii'ncc on Tuesday was “uuiciuc,” 
ili( /'77 repert^ He had nevea -ceii such a 
laiuc- crowcl 

77/r Soviet Ltaders 7’cn/r 

cNpcctc'd the- pj-esent lour of tlie top 
SciNict Ic-adci.' ill fnd'a has had dilTerciit re¬ 
act ioik in the W'c^tern Prc—. Sonu' have re¬ 
ach d siioMidy agaiU'l ilic- wc-leonu' accorded 
liii(. oihcr-- Iroc taken a moi'i' or less sober 
\ i( w Tluh wMte^ the AV’ir For/, 'I'tnua. Inler- 
haiicnal Pdil'oti. of Xovc-mhc r 20: 

India is not ('omnuinisi. nor is India on the 
load to coinnuinisni. Thc^e c'xamples of 
(’oinmunisl .•icli\i'>' throunhout the c'ounlry—and 
die rc is a momilain of othc-rs to choose from— 
cdiiilb s>'in\ soiocthing quite different. 'And 
I'l.e is that the rommunists have come to think 
i'( India as the niaior oh-taclc to a Communist 
Asia and liavc made India the- target of their 
mosi intensice and integrated propaganda 
•aniini"n in this part of the world. 

In the ]>as| ^ear Moscow has swc-elened that 
c, mpe'''n. al Fasi puhlich. For the lime being 
i| (h)c's noi fit in wilh th" Soviet Thiion’e happv 
allilnde toward India. But chanevs are that 
hisloiims some d iv will draide that the Communist 
parlv of India lost nothing from the fart that 
ATo-eow so (’nlhn<=iaslica11v pnrsnc'd Prime 
Minister .lawchailal Nehru in the soring, summer 
;;nd fall of lO.S.'i All over India thejse days 
citv folk and villagers are seeing motion iiietures 
showing in de'ail the asloundingh warm rc-cTplion 
received hv Nehru wherever he went in Eastern 
Fiiroptp. Some of the glow felt here today tlje 
Bnssian (leople must be reflected on the Indian 
Communists. 

Indians feel that all the cmph’asis on 
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communism, its growth or decline, overshadows 
the work being done by a non-Comniuuist Govern¬ 
ment to build up the nation. “Ijidia is not just 
a Western problem,” said a young Indian 
journalist, “it is our counlry.” 

But grant once that the story of India is 
what the Go\ernnicnt and people are doing with 
their country, and not just what the Coimiminists 
are trying to do to it, and most Indians would 
agree that they have been paid the compliment of 
having been selected a« communism’s INo. 1 Asian 
target. 

The United States and Britain carry on 
jtropaganda work in India, too. But the truth 
is that the West's propaganda work simply in 
Jiot in the same league as the Communists, and 
can never be. The Americans and the British 
have .some top-notih specialists in India doing 
diplomatic and information-service work, iitcn who 
know (he country and arr- warrir to it. But they 
<*]>trate always, and must operate, as foreigners. 
They havr* to walk arrd talk softly ; this is a 
coujr'ry sensitive to tlie ninve-cnds agairtst being 
sold anything political from the outside. 

Soviet Objectives 

The santo issue of the \(n Yoik 'J'iiiks 
gives front juige ed lorial spate to a rclros^rcct 
and survey of world pohlics lUlt'd "Al'ler 
(k*ncva,” In vvlucli arc the tollownig coiimicul'- 
on the objectives oi the Soviets: 

What were to be “the means shoit of war * 
hy -which the Soviets would pursue their 
objectives ? The pattern had begun to unfold 
before the Foreigrt Ministers' cotifereitcc Rlr^sia 
clearly was embarking on a course in which it 
planned to use all its ijon-rnilitary resource.— 
economic, political and dijrlomalic— to try tii 
create trouble foi lire West and advance the 
frontiers of communisui. 

'There are tlirci* main targcl areas at which 
the Soviets seem tt» ho direcliirg these taglrcs 
(/crmany, the Mideasi and Soulhousi Asia This 
is the upparenl Soviet strategy in carli region, 
and ihe pruhlems for tlie West : 

G<'rmam. Moscow clearlv belicviss it is in 
tlie cat-hird seat on the German question and 
hence was in no mood, to negotiate on Germajuj 
at Geneva. Russia alone, by her eontrol over 
Germany and her diplomatic relatit>rrs with 
West Germany, has tlie power to negotiate 

unihe^on. 

Midea$t. Russia is playing a complex end 


dangerous game in the highly unsettled Mideast. 
'The volatile conflict between Israel and the Arab 
Stales has stopped short of an explosion largely 
because the Arab nations are militarily weak 
and have been dependent on the West for economic 
aid and diplomatic .support. Soviet offers, 
through its satellites, to sell arms to all comers 
in the Mideast ; its hints that it might supply 
funds and technical aid for construction of a 
huge hydro-electric prtrject on the Nile and another 
in D*banori ; and its alliance witlr Arab nation¬ 
alists in the U.N. have brought Russia four- 
sqiiaie into the Mideasi picture. 

Southeast Asia. The Sovieib have begun to 
woo the “neutralist” Southeast Asian nations 
with dijdoinalic and economi< overtures. Last 
week, as majoi step in that campaign, Soviet 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin and Cojmnunist parly 
bo.ss Nikita S. Khiushchcv set off on a 5,000-mile 
“good-wiir* tour of India. Buima, and Afghanistan. 
In New Delhi Fridav. an estimated 1,000,000 
Indians turned out to greet and chcci the Soviet 
leader.-i 

In the maltci id cioiioniii aid, Soviet 
capabilities aic limited. Nevertheless, they appear 
to gel maximum propaganda advantage out of 
ciciy gp.'-luif thev make. Foi example, a Soviet 
ftffci to .send a team oj oil cxj)erls to India 
received as much atlcnlion in the Indian press 
rcccnily as the United Stales' appropriation of 
‘s50,0(K),000 to India this yeai. Russia has also 
achieved a high degree of siicros.s in economic 
j>cuclration of Afghanistan, 'J'hcre air about 500 
Soviet (cchniriaus in die < ouulry width now sends 
.1.5 pel cent of its exports to the Soviet Lhdon. 
It is assumed the Soviet leaders will hold out 
some form of economic hail when they reach 
Batigoon. 

In terms ol ccoiioniit aid. the United Stales 
is in a fai heltei position than Russia to supply 
the nioiicv and goods the couiilrics of Southeast 
Asia iiced. But in granting economic aid, the 
United Stales has to tonlcnd with political 
pi'ohlemls and jire.ssurcs ilial arc foreign to the 
Soviet luleis. John B. Hollister, director of the 
liilornational Uo-opcralion Administration which 
handles the Administration's foreign economic aid 
piogram, has gone on lecord as favoring a 
curtailment of foreign expenditures. In an election 
year, the pressures fur budget balancing and tax 
reductions—and consequently cuts in . foreign aid 
—are bound to be strong. i 

In short, the West is now confj-^nved with 
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& (livcrti6ed, Soviet challenge that promises to 

provide some ol the sUmesi le ts, in the histoiy 
■()1 has.-\Vesl lelalions—lesl-i lhal eammi he met 
with iniljtaiy alliances. Hn- lamd'in Lcononnsl 
said last iveek : 

Wiiat the fire .soi ielirs of boh iJie WW and 
Asia now iaee is a ihallengi' lo niujlai eoinhal— 
no less mortal for being large!) imnmili.ary. 

Tala-Kaiscr SU d A (/r< eiix iht 

Uiiut'r a rei'ciiiiy emiciii ad agreenu'tit one 
of the lamest erg i.eermg and eoiilraetiug 
firms in llu' I’m ed Slate-, Steel ludusliy, 
lieniy .1. Jvaiser t'ompany, would neip die 
cxiiuiiMoii iirogiamme of iJie 'I'ala 1-on and 
Sliel (. (impany of Indm. TIu' ih.igung pio- 
eurement, and eoii-liueium (d’ tiu' (Xpaii. ion 
)iio,ieeL would eo ( alioiit (i.") croi e- ol ru])ees. 
'I'lir jirojei * wouicl ineiie e Iii'liaV eiiirent 
till el p'ant eapae’iy by .iliout I.') pi i' luil and 
raise die dd ta plan' ^ in'ode.elioii iiim appi'iix'- 
malely l.fi li> 2 mill i i> iiieoi (on- aiinuallv. 
It won d he el mjileled in aiiont two and a half 
years’ time. 

A sjiekmm.iii of (111 Km-er Company 
annmineii.ig the ^•ollehl'-iol. (d I he agri'cment 
said on Xo^•lllll'l■ 22 ll, d die ameeiiient was 
a ‘'private deal ;i''d noi "e, > -nm'nt io govirn- 
ment. ’’ 

A Tti ii'irlini m of Conmuree 'O'lllelin 

of Kovinil)''! 22 d' I'o-ed iha' (he I’.S. stei I 
miMs were 0)11 ral ng al 9S pfr eenl of raud 
rapai I'Y in Oe'dlar, Ihof). 

Ba)il-s on 117.0(7.*-' 

The Sla‘e Ihiidc of India would open 
sevrr.'d Inmdied luamhes in (he ruial arem in 
ihe near dilnre. In lids haekei'omid dio fol’ow- 
ing news-item imhli'lied in the l.adi Oelohca 
i'isiie (d' the .V( e'v fro-'; rrmni > of -(nne 
interest. The iieriodical rejinrl-i; ‘One of the 
problems which tlm Frcaudi regional hanks Imd 
to fare v-as how to rraeh a scadered rlirnirle, 
living at varying distances frem llw lead ofTieo 
or even* the hrancli ofTieeP. To have opened 
more branch eflRres wou’d have invo’ved too 
much cypondihire on bnihrmTs and staff, wliirh 
would rot liavr born ofTsrl Iw dir adiiition of 
new rlicnif!. So a new solution bad to hr 
found .and it IiP"' been foinul by int -odn-in'i 
a system of travelling Iianks in ^^'lns. like 
traveli ng .icirriilating libraries. TIkfc little 
banks on wheels visit a number of centres every- 
? 


day-j and their itineraries and halts arc fixed 
in advance and notified through flic papers. 
TlK'st' tiavelimg Imiiks are very well jurmslU'd, 
and ronlam both publ c rounter.s and ofiices lO-T 
the agent.’’ 

Jnduvi Einplujjccs in Foreign Finns 
Tlie posiiion of Inman employees in 


fore gn 

linns operalmg in 

India over 

the past 

several 

yeais av.iilable 

from the 

fol ow mg 

tuhle published m the llnnln of November (i, 

1955 ; 




Year 

No. of 

No. of 

Total 


Indians 

Foi eignei s 


1947 

(>.1()2 

7,('23 

13 785 

l9iS 

7 9t)2 

8,0.52 

1.5 9., I 

1919 

10 Oh". 

8.281) 

18.319 

.19'() 

11 .so:; 

8:;i8 

20 121 

4* 

« 



# 



¥ 

19,54 

1S,fil2 

7,7.50 

20 392 

19,55 

21 242 

7 .520 

2S 703 


The A7(//c.s//'rm'.s special lefiu-enl adive m 
Kew Delhi adds that die firo.rc.ss of Indian- 
ization of sirMccs m foieun liinis were (ili- 
cially rcgai'ded as sati,'factory an,! no leg'i-- 
ladve aciion had therefore been l.'dven. 

lie furtlier wnb-s ; ‘‘A new f'lelor ben g 

t;d\eii into con ideialion i.s tlie (h'm.ind lor 
(ecliuieiaiis eieabd by die indu'tiial boom a 
I'liirojie wliich. logither with (lie inciease 111 
taxes iii Iialia. has reduced tlie net induce mild 
!o work ill India. 

“riovcrnmcnt policy, it is oiliriall) pointed 
oil! i.s not U) (lusli foreigners out in order lo 
create vacancies lup to ciisiire lliat a huh 
jnoporlioii of posts falling vacaid iu die nm lal 
course are fi led liy Indians. 

“A reeenl examjile ef an agieun i". s(ib- 
hig diis olijeetive is wi'h tea iih'inlatioii enm- 
jianies in which the lii'-die-l ]ieicenlage (.f 
foreigners are (mployed. They liave a'lrecd to 
afipoiiit Indians to three out of iveiy four 
.sc'nior vacancies. 

‘‘Kmployment figures indie.de thai foreign¬ 
ers ni’e lunv in an ov('rall majority only in 
idnntatioii eomiiauies. .Jihe eonip.anie', hi which 
a similar position existed last year, have 
emp’oyod an overall majoiity of Indians tb's 
year.” 

Resources for Second Five-Ycnr Plan 

Recently the ptroblem of rai=ing financial* 
resources for the Second Five-Year Plan was dis* 
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ciis&ed at several authoritative levels. At the 
llii: d meeting of the S anding Comtnittee of the 
N .lionat 1)^vciopn.cut (.ouiu-d, held recently i*' 
Now Uellii, the que^ ion of lai^iiig financial le- 
hourcc' foi the Second Fi\c-Year Flan was con- 
sideied. Tlie (i<nnniill(“ leileraled i s emphasis 
on heavy induslties and proper integration be¬ 
tween hand indii.-trie-. and large-scale induslrif's 
pioduciii'.' con-.iiinei gootls. The Coinniittee aho 
[)la( cd tile ij get of expenditure at Ks. 1,300 cioies 
and sic scil the need for exploiing additional 
methods of inci'ea--ing revenues and savings loi 
hnaiicii] ' the Flan. 

The Fiinie Mini-tcr enqdiasi/cd that plan¬ 
ning had to he on an all-India basis and said 
tha the vaiious dialt Eenlial and St. te Flans 
a<ldcd II]) to ii'oic than Its, 12,(K)0 (lores as against 
the pla.i ]/U)Visioii of Rs. 4,3(K) eiines. The 
raising ol ii -oiiiees i^ .i (oinpJicalct,! jnohteju and 
they wdl have to give serious thoiighl to the ques 
tion ol .id.ling to the le-ouKi's lor finanting the 
Flan b\ 'noin.ar wa)s ’I'lny would aUo have 
to think about ‘abnormal’ ways ol adding to the 
iesouree> lor the Flan. 

Refeiiina to the basis of ajijnoaeh for plan¬ 
ning, Pandit NdiUi said tha' the an'boiities had 
d< eich'd to l.i\ einpba--i- on beav\ iiuhi'-l'-ies and 
village aim 'iiiall incuisiiu's. He has iighll> 
jmn ti (I on lli.il wilhoiil lieav> inlnstries, th ‘ 
rati' of progiiss would he low and .i lountiv 
n mains depeiidenl on imports from abroad 
For iiistaine, the shortage ol sieel is a gicat hig 
hurdle to mil ix i.ui^ion iinrgiammc' iioi meielx 
in reqiect of lail tianspoit hu' in regaid to 
housing and othei si hemes of develo])ment. 
Sri Nehiii (on-ideis ihe dev lopineiil of heavy 
iinliisiiif., a- vil.il to the nidioii’s economy, and 
also of dll' small indus'iii's as an (;inj)lo\ mcni pio- 
\iding factor. 

The Finanee Minister pul emphasis on the 
fact that the si/f of the Plan and the re.sourees 
should he jiropeily matched. Fronr .such ealcti- 
lalioiis as had I'cen m.ide it ajipeaud lhat if tire 
lalio of puhlie reeeijils to national ineonre was 
m.dntained at the exisliim level, the (iovernment 
-•imild be .'ble to ^irovide alloaelhcr about 
Rs. 3 "0'> cron's for •the Sei ond Five-Year Flan. 
As aeaiint this, 'he size of the development pro- 
gianiine as irnbealed in llie Plan fianre jiajiers, was 
Rs. 4,30(1 (V)i-es The jirohlorn is how to raise 
another R«. 800 eroros so that the size of the 
Plan and of resources may be suitably adjusted. 
A of this expcncliluic shall have I > be raised 
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hy taxation. The Finance- Minister, how'Cvcr, 
stated that cffoiis would have to be made to 
devise new methods of raising loans and mobilising 
savings. In his view, a lowering of the size ol 
the Flan in the public si'xitor below R.s. 4,3(K) is 
not desirable. During the First Flan period 
the rale of increase in national income was about 
3 ])er eeiii per annum. ‘This is the minimum 
to !)(' kept before us as a target,” he added, lie 
pointed out lhai tlie Planning (ioinmissioii had 
in view a target of 5 per cen. inei’i use in national 
in. mne. 

If the eounliy continues to increase th ■ 
national iiieonie at the rate of .3 per cent iicr vi'U', 
the national income will bo doubled in J 1 ve.iis. 
Taking in'o aecounl this long term prospetl. the 
Fiiianie Miiiisti'i emphasised that the laising of 
resources to nialih the deielupineni pi< giainnie 
was ahsohitely ncii's-aiy. If thi're is a shoil fall 
ill the resources, of Rs. 8tX) or Rs. eioies, 

whai is to he achieved in fi\e yeais will be 
achieved in six viais and tin re will liin- b" a 
liliglliening of the jieriod for a- liieiing a given 
lei el of dcvolojiinent. 

Reviewing the gem-ral posi ion iigiiiliie, iion 
and steel, ibr Union Minister for Corami'ree and 
Imlu-liv sl.ited ihdl, including the demand ol the 
RallwJts, li.diu would need about a million tons 
ol imp.Ills (\ii\ year to meet internal vcq liie- 
nienis. Some piogicss ba^ ]i''en made in icgaid 
to llif Russian and German si.-el jilaul, and 
a II. I ])iodu'tion will straf in Jamiiy 1939 The 
(h.vi'Jimien'. howevei, is trviiig to speed oj. the 
|i’oduition \)’.ogramuip of 'bi'se tw i jilants. The 
Gimtnnienl has also expan-ioii si bemes foi the 
Tiitas and lISCO’s plants. Fiodintioii of Ta'a’s 
plant will be stepped rip In aimtliei .300(K).) tons 
by early 1938 when the steel '•itnatioii is expee'ed 
to ('iise. 1*1 oduition at the Mysore lion and Ste*'l 
Vvoiks is also jirojiosed to he slejiped up from i's 
piesenl eafiaeity of 2.3,000 toirs to 100.000 tons 
at>d India’s s'l'cl piodiiilion would t'ltal 4 3 
riiillion tons liy 1939. 

Tlie ess.-niial aspc ts of ihe m O'! anproaeli 
ill the draft plan-frame are : (1) Planning is to 
he iincletiaken wi'h refirenee to the jiHiysieal 
needs and jiossihililies suhj(*el to fmaneial eonsj- 
deralions and especially foreign exchange re¬ 
quirements ; (2) emphasis i.s to he placed on 
heavy industries, esiiecially on ihc development 
of machine-building cajiaeity ; and foj (develop¬ 
ment of village and small-scale', industries 
will be speeded up. The development of village 
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find sznfill*sc&lc industries is iinportfint from 

sivoral points of vnw, notably, supply of fomu- 
iiiei goods, ('inpl lyment, deccnlralisalion of in 
dus IV, avoidance ot soi i d problems such as 
slums, lovMi ca])ildl los's ami smallci cxpiiidi- 
luic on ovcrhcids. 

On till subject of fanam lal lesoiirtis f u ibe 
Second li\e\(ar Plan, llu outlay m the publu 
scctoi lias bdii divided bioadlv into 1 \m> paits 
nmmlv, 11s 'J(M' (lori^ on II venue a< ( lum iid 
Ks. 3.4(X) (loHs m lajiilil adouiit 1 lias been 
cstinia'ed ih i' tlu biliiui fimii iivniii and 
addi loi al tj\ 1 1 111 (oil 1(1 li biomilit up to a I'l il 
ol Ils TOO (ioi(s '111 If a g ip 111 tilt sli II 
il tin Sliis III dus aiiio lilt vvliidi bis to lu 

in icl( cood ’^Ihiii IS also a fiiilliei gap U bi 

m t d li' i< ouKi-. on i(\( 11 aiiouiit an i 
b idi'- d fioni 15 TlM) loll to 15- 'KH) (loi 
J lie 'aigft of jnibii loins im! mall suums o\<i 
tin m\l five Mai his Ikui iducd i Hs 
(IOCS, i( 111 aim il amount ol K- cior^s 

]iei v( >1 \s lb i( will b( 1 ^iji ol Rs 

K>'(s joi a j III if U- 1 )('' (lores m llu jiul Ik 
( Ol .iddi ion il si( [ ai( n(((l((l to be tak. ii 
Il idi'i't'i ' III ml II 1)( olii lined linn j iililn 
I Ills iml s) I ill a\ mgs 

111 ((iisnlfimg die sMi oi lh( incluiduil 
'■talc plnii tlu 1 laiinmg ( uninii s, in will lake 
nil ai col lit a ’’imilxi ol In ois m! as 

( ipul ilion, ( omi iit'iu 111- (auud o\< i liom tin 
Is 1, til ( ( 11 ! jii n tin Kvil of ( 1 < v( lopii'c 1 I 
I (bid >l ihi (ml ol llic lust plan the icvc in 

] i-i'ion Ol lie ^ il( ami it- abililv to linnue 

plan ( j( Minn K ounl ml llu jiiiMi iniin 

'I (iM^ I'loi and jowii wliuli was ditdiiinni^ 

I _|\ cn M ( \ imni I ion i allied ( it b\ ill 
iKimuil ( nmiliei 1 u lit _ tin ii and Pmv< 

As I _ 11(1- llu (nipb V nil III aspi 's il lu 
s ( oiul 1 i\( 'i ( at PI in, |(' million lob- iniisi li 
]i(i\i('((] I >1 new enlianls lo llie lalioiii ioi i .md 
luie IS also a (onsidciablc liatk loi, to be iiiadt 

II J lom siK li cslimales as ni i(l< bv b< PlmiinM 

< ommission, it apimars dial if tlu pln-n d u-,'' 

I i\ isggiu^ ill tiie dicdl plai , i a(liKv«.d m dn 

n lagiKiiItunl s iloi miplovnunt opportnni le- 
lo lb( (\ ( nt of about U lo •> million pibs m vv 
li( iealis<d. Tlu Plannii Conn iissjon abo 

< nijiliaslses llie iieid lo divoli' =pe*( lal atf'uion 1' 
die ] troblein of (dueatid mu'n|)lovinenl '“peiid 
I’ ' amii’Cs au“ to be woikid out foi iiiovidmu 
*■ I por'unities for the educated unemployed p isoris 
hiough work and tiainmtr (amjis and other 
I easnies The' aim is to equip 1.00000 educated 


jouths in the first year of the second Plan for 
jitroduclive work eithei in specific jobs in fields 
111 whuh laigc stale development was being 
uidcilakcii diiu li\ vv ly ol s( if-cmpli)\me nt. 

Diiiiiig Ills I’m s (oiilinitc at iSivv Delhi in 
the 111 t wick (li N(i\ iuIk I in iinaiUL iVlinislei 
ol India gave die lau-i po-ition iigaiding ho 
fiiiaiuiil icsouiMs ol ili(_ S(((>nd I iv( ^ eai Plan. 
Ill eXjUs-id a sin ( >1 -itisiae ion with the 

pio^i ss ol (xpimluiiK 1111(1(1 ill fii-i PI 111 Ills 
(sliniau 1- lull ne,il\ ;j > i,, <;7 5 j^fj- ,ei,^ f,| jbe 

(xpimli'iiii n\ 1 M( I m it 1 llu InsL Plan would 

be sjuiit bv h( (ill (il Mil fi O'lO, lint is, out 
(' llu iii„ I ( 1 15 2 iO ) (Idle- as iiiuili as Rs 

2 (I'D (loM- \ mil I b( spe 111 I ill j( IK Min ills 

ol lie fust iiM( \i n Jin 111 hil du i ndiiig 

ol i '(1 sia' ilv mil llu -ufiii n 111 pin hull >11 of 
( 1(1 lim„ and i 11 i llui d 1 iw in < 1 ils for 
iiuli-liii- Rul du 11 ( l di-aji I nn m„ f iluK 
'11(1 I Du ill I I’liii I in lu (liMiiioii of 

I 1 (I idn J ( m]il ), n ( iil al i 1 iin li I 1 1 1 iD 1 lie 

I 111 n I Minis (1 lull 11 ulnmtid di 1 mu mjilov 
11(11' (I HIM lI pc ml '1 du fust I'l 111 iiK leased 
j \ I imllnit a dn imIi n ( nii ( | c n 1 lU oi un- 
(Il '1 mini , t\ d M On llu a 1 hop iba' 
d ( I in II < ' |(i Ip I 1 \ I - an 

(xiiudiiiK of 11 ,il\ 15 - "lOOD 11 P ( 000 ilio 
J 111 lU Mu I ( 111 111 (i t II 1 d 

(n| dvi ( II Id du ( uni di It)”)! illi I I ) >bs 
nil lii\i III d '. I nib fit 1 I I 11 i aTin-1 
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I lie i in im i 

Mini ' 

(-limiid that of the 

unuuinl- spi 111 
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f II 

15 200 (i( ( would 


I pi(-(iil 5 full in i in_ winh bv lu time the 
Plan eiuiid inodu i 15 !(K) (luis would have 

I (11 sp( il li\ d full (m I K iiig ill ikm a to al 
, I (lilt R "0 > 1 I III- Ind 11 , lu t I I i( - 111 
1 ( \ ) ol pii(( lu f( 1 dnt du ( 1 ( In il lull mg 

II ul b( ( n mou 01 h-- mill bed bv the addition d 
jtoduitmn He slid iJiat thb d in it fiinncii g 
di Rs {()() Idles also inrludid sonu of die 
(xpcnditiii jjlamud lot 1 1 klma: the unemploy- 
mcnl jidblem 'Ihc amount of deficit iiiiaiu mg 
is IK i Iv 2 ") i>ei ( nt of die total oiillav of Rs. • 
2 ()(H) (loies. 

Deaims with the resouices foi the Plap^the 
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Finance Minister said that after taking note of 
the trade balances and the foreign assistance likely 
to be available, ihis deficit was expected to be 
of the order of Rs. 4<X) croies. Possibilities of 
floating a foicign loan had been explored in a 
distant way and he had some preliminary talks 
last year in Switzerland and he had made some 
tenta ive emjuiiies in the London money market. 
But for the inomeiu India doe^ not n''cd to go in 
foi loans and the (jucstion might become of some 
iinjHM i.iiiLc only dining ih - second plan. 

Ah regalds liie to'al outlay under the second 
Plan, the Finance Mininler gave bis jieisonal 
4.])inion that the second Plan would be of the order 
ot about Ks. croics, thus representing an 

aridi ion of Ks. 5(K) crores over the original 
c'-liinate. 'Ihis estimate he niadt fiotn his assoiia'ion 
at various stages in the formulation of the Plans 
ol the States and Ciential Ministries. In his view, 
ilit loieign exchange leiiiiiiements would b’ of 
the Older of about Rs. 1,.S0() erores. Of this 
amount, neaily Ris. 700 crores would be made 
up by way of foreign trade balances and about 
Rs. '100 cimvs by way of foieign assistance 
including loans from llie International Bank for 
Reeonslruetion and Development. There would 
still be a gap of anothei Rs. 400 efores A'^kcd 
wliclbrr there was need for floating loans in 
foieign niaikets, when they had large s'eiling 
balances, the Finance Minister said that part of 
tb( ir s'erliiig balane's would have to be u'ilised 
as backing for their euirenev' wliieh would giow 
in the imiilcinenlaiion of the .second Plan on 
aeeount of deficit finaming. Taking all that into 
at count, it would be found that the spendable 
si.rpliis of the sidling balances would lie small, 
e\ a if nothing else happened. 

To eiu'ouiage tb * flow of ft>reign capital 
to this countrv, pariiculailv dollar tapilal, the 
Government of India would take a decision on 
the American jnves'ment giiaiantee scheme in the 
not too distant future. The Lni’ed States 
Covernni’nt lias suggested to the Goveiument of 
India that India niiglit p'aitieipale in the ‘theme. 
Twenty six ecmnltics including the Ihii'ed Kini- 
(1 m, /Xiistralia, IVlgiuni, Fiance, the Federal 
K.'puMie of Ceiinany, llalv, Yugoslavia, 'he 
lh:ilauds, Pakistan, Japan and the Phili])pines 
aie sla'ed to have joined this scheme. If India 
aeeip's thi.s scht'iii’. the payment of eomiiensa- 
lion to an Ametiean investor in this country in 
tho<%event of nationalisation would not be justi¬ 
ciable matter in the sense it might have been 


between a private parly and Government, but 
would have to be sEltled between the two 
countries, namely, Ilndia and the USA by rae'hods 
to be agreed upon as part of the scheme. The 
Finance Ministes .said that India would requiie 
foreign eapi al and foreign “know-how” in ihi 
field of these good, which our people cannot 
produce. In regaid to the Am riean invcslment 
guarantee sehenu*, tlie inv’tslmen’ of the American 
investor woidd be in the piivate ‘cctor like tin- 
coiisunici industry which the (b)vernnien of Indi.i 
is not tiiinking cpf nationalising. 

In oui view. India’s foreign exihang' resoui- 
ces can be increased by two wavs, a ail lioni 
those under eoni nipla ion of tin' aallioi ilic-s 
Firstly, the gold holdings of [lie Beseive Han), 
should be revalu d in line witli pie-enl woib' 
price levil. 'I’ln' old pii-e ol Rs. 21 per tola 
is much too uiifalistic and mi eoiiomic. 11\ 
revaluation India should ceilaiiiiy gel an addi¬ 
tional sum of quit ■ a sul)-ia!it]al amount 
The value of the pr -enl g 'ld liobloig-. i, abenu 
Rs. 4J erorc's Wc do not agree with the Finance 
Minisler’.s views that sleiling balances could not 
be .spent as ibese an- kc'jil as euiieney- reserves 

It is simjily a wnstasie to keep cold ot foitign 
exchange as a r serve agaittsi the issue- of eur- 
rettev irnlc-s. Ihitain ha- adojited tile .syst m ol 
c-nliielv fitlitfiarv issue vvltith clis|)enses will tb 
nc'CM'ssily of kc'Oping gold or foi ign exchange re¬ 
serves and in eonsequenef- this system i- the 
c-heapest in the matter of not' is,ue. It is time 
that Jticfia sill all! switch on from llie jue-en! 
cosily svslenr of pioyioilion.i] le, rve* to the fi 'ii 
eiary issue. The Bank of Eiicland's gold holi' 
incs arc- almost irisioiiifn aril. 'I lieie i annot In 
any better credit than tha' of the GovetmnenI arnl 
gold is a costly snbslitule for that. In the soci.- 
listic pattern of economy, icscives of foreign ex. 
c-hang' againsi cmtetic-v i‘sue si-m to be an arta- 
chronism. 

Trade Protection 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade wa.s modified at the teem'h session of the 
Contracting Parti's who mot at Geneva during 
the last week of Oc tober, 1955. For various 
reasons this sc.s,«ion was important from the 
point of view of inlernalional trade. This is the 
first session after the admission of Japan ini ’ 
the GATT. Moic-over, the deJihc’ia'ions an! 
decisions al this session will pave the way for 
a freer and smoother flow of world trade. U 
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may be recalled that the Havana Trade Charter 
which was drawn up in Havana in March 1948 
has remained inoperative since then and the 
GA'ri’ has continued to be applied provisionally 
by its sif^natorics. In accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the GATT, a review of its Articles 
became necessary in view of the changin'' con¬ 
dition's in the pat:crn of world trade. This re¬ 
view was undertaken at Geneva in the winter of 
1954. The objectives of this review weie firstly, 
to consider amendnients to the G.A'IT itself where 
necessary and s c'lndJy, to provide for the set¬ 
ting up of an Oiganisalinn to administer it, 
since the In'ernational 'Tiade Organisation which 
wa.s to administer the Havana Chart'r had not 
come into being. 

Speaking bioadly, the GATT has ihiee objcc- 
tiv.s: firstly, to eliminate trade di.sirirninalion; 
sdoiidiv. to aljolish unfair piai'ticcs of all kinds, 
and, third)j, to jeduce the barricis to the sinoolli 
flow of iiitcinalional trade. India is in full sup- 
petrt with the first two objectives. India doc's 
not believe in trade disc limination, and .-he 
allows imj)orl.s from all pacts of the world with 
the exception of dollar aica. This is because 
on account of dollar shortage she has to be 
more restrictive., l.ikewi.sc. in th" inaltei of 
trriff', she docs not ajiplv a discci'ninatovy late. 
oeainst those coiiiiliies that do not have Most 
Kavoiirc'd Nation Aeicement with us. Our coun- 
tiy does grant picferenccs to cc'rtain specified 
goods originatirnr in [carticnlar connirios with¬ 
in and outside the Lonnnowealtb. Ihesc jiicfe- 
Kiuc-, aie bc'i'i" continued largelv because so 
long as some counliies enjov picfeicnce- in 
particular niatkc-'s, India canot afford to give 
up our own jvicfcrcncc'.. The GATT p^('veIlls 
Ihi Cl cation of new preference'*, and as a result 
of the tariff negotiations under the (j.ATI the 
area of picfci'cMic ha** been considciablv ic- 
duced. 

The second aim of the GATT is to j.iovide 
a set of tiade luhrs to regulate international 
conimw-c". In this catcgoiv come ina'ters sueh 
as the freedom of transit, methods of valuation 
for customs jeurposes and formalities eoimeded 
with import and export. There are also pro¬ 
visions to deal with the questionable practices 
lik subsidies and dumping. All these are matters 
where India can unhesitatingly subscribe to the 
principles of. tl.e GATT and the application of 
these principles are nc'cessary for the inlerests 
of our'owA foreign trade. India does not give 


subsidies, open or hidden, to her exports, and 
she does not dump goods in other markets. But 
if other countries do not follow a similar code, 
our exports and. domestic industries are sure to 
suffer. ISo far as non-discnmiiiation and trade 
lulcs ale concerned, the GATT has the full 
supjioU of India. 

But when wo come lo the third principle, 
that is, the question ol reducing tiade liariicrs, 
we feel that the provisions of the G.V'IT call for 
amciidnicnls. As u comili)' with a ksubblantial 
slake in iiilcinational ti.idc, India can certainly 
diiiumd that iluuc sbould be the iiiinimum of 
cbstaclcs to llie smooth How of her foreign trade. 
She lias many iiiduslrles dependent on export 
niaikels. These arc impuitaiit induslric-i like the 
jiilc indiisli), ihc tea induslry, the mica industry 
ami llic coil indusirv, to name but a few. It is 
(piitc u'ulcsiiable ibat lhc-<‘ iiulusirics should be 
all lucd lo 'iilTci on accomil of unjustified trade 
iLsliii lions. 

The Goveiimient of India holds the view that 
in the couisi* oi our ccouomic development it is 
in vilaltic that vve should .sock to discourage paili- 
lular lines of inipojls in older llial domestic in- 
(liisliics prudm iiig similar goods maj glow and 
( vjiaiid. This point was lecognised when the ori¬ 
ginal (kVTT w.as iliaftcd by providing Article 
.Will for special measure to promote cemomic 
(lc\c lopmcnl. But the pioblcm which the iiidus- 
tiiallv developed eoimtiics have in this respect 
ddfci laig-'ly lioin 'lios,* confronting a countiy 
wliiili is ill llm cailv siages of its iiidu-lii.il di'Vi'- 
lopmcn'. T'hi- was die pciiil wbicli was over- 
l( oked by llm old GATT. The old provTsions of 
the GATT gave to id inembcis a completely 
hand cxiept where ihc country conccnicd had 
dining die couise ol tariff iicgotialimis volunlaiily 
agie.d lo give any taiill conci-ssioiis in rclurn for 
any coMce.ssioii which it hail askcil foi and receiv¬ 
ed. Allhougli this was in no sense an unfair posi¬ 
tion, India fell that what was necessary was that 
Iheic slimild he a suitable pioceduie to enable 
couii'rics ill the process of lajdd economic deve¬ 
lopment to willuliaw concessions on pailieular 
items wilh'iut loo much didiculty or delay if such 
a cour.se was found neci-sai y m the interests of 
ihcir dovelop'mcni. 

'Airlhcr, the GA'IT stipulated that <,)uanlita- 
tive Restrictions on trade should not be U'sed ex¬ 
cept when a country is in balance of payments 
difficulties. Accordingly, the Indian delegation 
to the review session of the GATT was ^iven in- 
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sliuctions to press for amendment# to its articles 
to St cure two objective^ naiiulv, to enable 

uiuld Utveoptd countnt'. hk. India to iiv quan 
UlatiM lC‘^lr^ttlOn-^ Oii jinjioil jii uidci lo lulfil 
tlKii progidnime of i < mionui dcvtbqiuwnl and to 
i'-‘'i'>l ihfc dcvflopimiil o, |)ailiiu ai indu'-.lijiSj and 
sttondl), •'iifli uii ll(\il Ills 1 ^udiip; llic bound 
Ti Icb ol taiiffi I i)( 'iKUiid lo iialili undci 

dticl ped iitiiii lo link. cli iiqC^ as and 
nl.n in u indusi (s dt\ lop 

Ai oidii !\ i( Ijk 1 Ii sj) ( nj pusilnm of 

tin iindii d( \ I I, ( ! i di il i in lln iiiitld oi 

c\l ndin^ piof nn | ll u giowin^ iidusluis, 
Alin li \ \ JI [ I I lln ( ill h d III I n w In |l) i c 

M'-Lcl I 1 dt I liK ntidiind \ili It nitnibti i onn 

tin m ill ti ll I'n.' ol tin'll*' id d(\<]()pmcnl 
would I nj()\ id'iln 11 d fiiiiilns to ni di'i lln n 

(a I t> main tiiii ^ il)i< i< ut (I vibilit) iii tinii I infl 

still till to In ibli lO glint lilt laiiil jnoiclioii 
iiipiiKd fill lln ablisnin nl ol puiniil’r 
11 on lilts ind ill t> ij 1 In iiuintilitni rtsUn 
lions on impoi ^ lo pum i t it n bilanu ol p\v 
mints in a inanin i wliali lakts firtl a< i nnil ol 
iht (1 nltnued In^h 1 \ 1 oi dtnniid lot unpoils 
lik(l\ to be gill latd li\ ih ii ])iot.iainmt of 

ttoiionn d(\t !o|)Tni 111 

'1 lie inodiln tl \ilitlt lugiiis vmIIi lln m igni 
Inn that lln it boidd In sptttd fudilit' loi 
tin dtvt lopnn III ol it nioitii ' wlinli t in oiil> 
sujipoit low sin nl ids ol li\in and aic in the 
cailv s ^ s Ol d \(! jiiiunt lln it iK llius two 
tiiltiia liid dovMi |i I ll ( of til sptti 1 jiioM 
sioiis 11 1 ( miin 1 iiiH I d V io,)od in lln 

>■111 < ill it lln I III \ I omi wl II It ll iNt no' 

\t liitn t'|)|)(d 'll whiili Ills I lu_h slanli tl ol 
liNin foi (\ 1 jd a (I 111 IN liki An ll ili i it 

t I n ll ll n I' Ills I ) ill ll f ll illln s of Ailn 1 * 

Will 11 k s nil I'jdn 'o i i oiiiit \ wbidi 

his I low slaiid id ol ]i\in Ini' is will dpvt 
loped ((onoinndl\ i Im e\ini]di Iqnn llic 

inodifietJ A’litlt is it il!\ iiiti in t d 1 toiinlin 
wlinli sulfii fii in bob ]i nnbraps likt India, 
ikkistin Burma linl n sia md niiini Soulh 
y\.n 11 an nnntins J’lOMsioiis loi Im i ba\( betn 
in(oi|oiatid 111 It ' on A B uul ( ol 1 \ilnl< 
Stdion 1 ) t't ils \ lb toiinluts still in the pio 
(('s of d tdiinin ll bill not h'Mii^ H low s|an 
dud if Iiviin*' 

Vt (11 I lit p 11 should hoN e\ti, like lo 

su .,( t dnt ill pi oil ( ion of inclnstnes should 

b(, Killed '<> an o\eialI plan of ctonomic deve- 
loitminl olheiNM ibiie may be uniqual dis- 
liil>utl»*n ol buiduis ind in unplanned 


and uncoordma'ed development of industries. 
Ihe tiittna to be applied loi granting protee- 
turn to Indus lies m tie unplanntd private scc- 
loi should bt the econoiuit atbaulagoo tnjoyed 
by till iiidiistij, its at ual oi pioliable cost of 
pioduclion, possibility ol its development with 
in a itasonaJile lime and its ability to carry on 
sidc'sfiil without pioltitioii oi assibtantt and/ 
Ol it sboiiltl be an indusUy to which it is desir¬ 
able in the inlion d in tnisi to giant prolctlion ol 
d'sislancc, ibi pioliabli i o--l ol such pio eclion 
Ol assist line to tlm (omniimi v b m; not tv^ssive 
1*1 o'et lion must not hi tin })iot((lion of un- 

11 on milt iiid indbiuiiL imlustiial units, iioi 
prolttlnin slmuld hi an indidfeme lo rts ilti 
lianl iiid 11 1 SOI lal mtbistiiis as w is tin c isc 
willi till sug ll mdiisliy wliidi was .idimiudj 
at ll s(i( ] ll 111 dll tlilTtiib di\s aftei llit att im 
nicnt ol indi jn inleni I 

Aiiothci point N Mill w sliuuld liki to 

stitss m tills t >nii 1 ll 111 IS bit the uitluiniis 
sliould not foi^it wliili aiiiiomg pioti tioii l) 
iidiisiijis till lull nnj)ii l I mliol that tbi 
mil lists ol till loiisiihhis would sull i it i oinp 
tition IS lot 1 I\ sliiit nit V to I pii bd jtioii in 
till imjioi oi ji tiiii'ii I Ol umi 1 ^o ids v\ill 
bad to pin initliciin at ibt ros <t llie 
St I I tl lb tl tl 1 lilt ol 'In (on minis 

II Inj llif ^Slubbonuu ss oici (hm ^ 

llii '■'ON n l s st iiKljKmd on Mi his ijttii 
M tv I ll I \ t\))i(ss((l li-y ( m ,[ sill gi I bi 1 
L a sis J ]) |v, ]) |([ 111 11 \ 1 (jK 11 It s|i)|is ui lilt 
\\(s 1 I lutlui UlltlOlls lu 1 kl i\ It 

wou I 1( iidiii tin to in t tli hi k iiund 
lo il II s ., 1 \ I 1 111 till 11 1 /o ( I / I s loi 
Sipltnibii <) tiniiM t u luNi I pt on 

On tin 111! ol It Poll I in s( Indi i m Goa, 
I imtiim blit i kIiIivlIn ummpoitaut spei k on 
tin wLsi (Ol I ol India Its uta is tndv 1 51 o 
tip 111 mil s J, n |\ jmuli Us ])o|iul ll on oiil\ 
Stine blDtMK) ^it Jndi i is d tit mini d to acquin 
It to vupi out ibis vts I t of (olonidi in, and 
I'to'iud las an obvious (rid an unhs losid— 
ri IS, I, r,„ binding on The little teinlory has 
(\(iv I Ini u tt iis'ii of tolonialisin an iillr tliqiie 
oj I’orliigin s( sot lalites, iht tianppings of a virtual 
I oil!e still If India gave firm guarantees, more 
than ]\eliiii’s ptisonal assuiantt, lha Indian 
posisession would not d'tiait fro n Catholn 
obscTvanrcs, lotal stubbornness migh' be assuaged 

As usual, bowivei, tlitie are faeloxs that d> 
not rniet tin tve Even as far from Europe as 







tlii'i, the diivc to pul Spain into NATO has hid 
a lul to do wi h thi cunlio\(.isy PoilUt_arb 
dntdloiial iLgimc is Spams (inet sponsoi and 
unulla jal spokisnian Hiitiin h is olUn gone 
along wilh Ltsh in s Loss ])) Sih/ii Imlims 
leason .hal il Spain nilo N\l(> tin nalu t 
ol that alliantc will i lian t loi liu w i i ami 
citn as It is India wauls inuliihlv 11 hti tli m 
baikin^ foi llio N \1U s< , up j sim (, i as a 
pollnlial ou I osl oi \\l0iii i liiUiii i lint ud 
lint lokialt he lli *u^l I ol uen i tin uu at d 

mil Uiiy atliMly inn ! i u ils d j In 

sjijU ol Us (onfidui ill (ill I I jiiiillv 

wiihoul \A I O <\ii h Us (i I sr, I 1 ) I i> 
loi 111 ti li 1 II 111 I with \( V 1 ) 111 ! j) ill il 1 I Is L 
1(1 o'tiii t'l il wh 11 till 1 ’ till III Ills ( 1 111(1 

(lO i, lluii 11 nil 1 I \ 1 I I I il \ II I L 
who I (d li ilia 11 111! (> 1 MMi i iiiu I (Jill 
It ’ 

Behind the W on n i> i \ WO 

1 111 sum 1 u ( III 1 I 

llbO (lie folliwiiig I \( ll ( 1 sli 1 

i (lulii i\i)!ini i lot 1 I ll 1 '' ] ll us 

tni I’oitugil 

You tan di'i i iiiU s ui oi llii in > uis li si 

\\1() (Oil till Mill I ill I hill I K I snn 

lull iiid lilt sjiiit 1 ill u 111 ( 1 I 

‘jti tlow ihi 11 r i lid 1 ll t I 
lid ui'i 11 I ll I il J iH I 1 
I 111 Dpi to link its ( 1 11 ill 1 III N» 1 h ■'hi 
\ 111 till 11 h tl t It ill I I 111 I ll I III !■ I 

I I Ills 11 I M 111! 1 i' 1 *1 I 'h * 1 

II III of tin ll ill 111 jii ) 1 1111 i' Til 

tide in III lit WI I ' h ui 111 d 

I OIK I It d 111 'll id till i Mil I I" 

I owevi I is \ni( 1 ii 111 fill ll 111 II hill 

iiUinj) s 111 it till Spui'ithu ishiji I 1 WTO 
\\hin a lloii I I 1 lii| ll I 111 Ill'll ' " "'ll '*"1'"' 

for 11 , SI VI 111 NVIO I 111 till nut ni ud 

Noiwaj siul N(\( ’ Diminik di to Ail m 

mint li n , oH ihi m >ul olli i u n" 

1 ive niaiiiftstid i slioii^ dispIt i i i 

West Eiiiojifdii ( oun I il will ll hilt illf'i"is 
f dlllatoiship hi\t not ■vi' i i "d • ' i 

ho(k at a mts^dti stn li t Ju'> lo 1 1 i su i nl 

f isrnhowei to itiililoi fi m o in' md in 
liiminiffei on hi 1 ') >') ovi illn wollli li ill\ 
<l(ficil S])H mI < I ll 1 

‘iiid Mussolini Ihi ttiiiiuph "f ^ ' ‘ 

IS now cdtbiaUd as an antiiul iioli 1 1 \ I lou h 
for 80 per, cent of the jiiojili u i 
mockery 'Vet’Mi Eismliower said to 1 1 mto 
On this pa lonal holiday of Spam, it gm-s mt 


plcasuic to convey to \our Excellency and to the 
piopk oj Spa^n the htsi wishes and congra uia* 
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Shortly afier, 2,000 bus drivers and conduc¬ 
tors came out in a sudden strike in sympathy with 
sli'iking Harbour Board Cl. rks and a conductor 
charged with cheating the bus firm. At this stage, 
three trade union leaders threatejicd a general 
strike. They were Assi’iid.lj man Lira Ching Siong 
(aged 22), secrctaiy of the Factory and Shop 
Workers’ Union; Devaii Nair, not long out of 
piisfm where he spent two years as a Commu¬ 
nist susjfccl; and S. Woodhull, stcrelary of the 
Naval Base Union. At fir.-t, al hough sytni)athetic 
Strikes aie illegal, Marshall talked with these 
men, giving the impression he liad made a deal. 
That night, liowivei, the police aireSted six 
trade unioni.sts and raided the premises of Lira’s 
union. 

Enraged, live three unionists called a gene¬ 
ral Strike. While 17,000 bus and factory 
workers came out, more than 100,000 workers 
—^Mr, Woodlnill’s own union among them— 
ignored the call. To save face, the trio told 
workers to go back for eight days to see what 
liapjrened Id the .six men who had been arrested 
and charged with planning subversive violence. 
Mai'.sJiall refirc'd lo he inliniidated. Neverthe¬ 
less. on June 21. ih' la>t ol the arrested men 
were released. 

Lim, N.iir aird Woodhull are memhers of 
the oloiiial, so. ialisl I’eojile’s A.'ion Parly. 

Con-‘'(|uenllv, his ])ar > has been hlan'cd h\ Mi. 
Mur-lu’.ll and a siionj^ section of public opinion 
for' causing all tin ir.juhle. 'lire three, in fact, did 
not have lh<‘ parly J.hvsing. 'I he parly’s pe.liey 
is hu'cd upon ( 'n..liliilionalisrir. Nei her its 
jrresid lit nor its secretary gave any apjuoval to 
the acts of Lim. Nail and Woodhull, and the 
su'ieury. Lee Kiian A^ew, pointedly stayed on 
holiday. 

'J’iiel'e is an . \tremist group wilhiii the j»arty. 
howcvei. and a sltu^-’gle he ween the parly ami 
the Ixihor Froiii governmenl for control over the 
unions, for poll ical purposes. Few' trade union 
officials here yet nndiTstand the idea of unions 
dcmocra ically organized and operated. 

Indolu Stall ElecAions 

The fust Cerieral Elections in Indonesia 
were held on Scjyleinbcr 29. Though the final re¬ 
sults are not yet available a broad picture of the 
relative position of the contesting parlies discer¬ 
nible whiih is not likely lo be materially dis- 
turl^d by the final figures. 

The most notable outcome of the elections 


is the disappearance from the political arena of 
the greater of the majority of the one hundred 
and ninety parties and organizations Ural look 
part in the elections. Even some of the parties 
with relatively large rrreinhership in the “provi¬ 
sional’’ parliament have failed lo gain popular 
liackirig lor them. So that for some time, at least, 
Indonesian polities is going to be a s'ruggle for 
power between four parties—P.N.l. (Nationa¬ 
list), Masjumi (Moslem), Nadulul Ulema (Con¬ 
servative Moslem) and the Communis; I’aily. 

About 75 per cent of the IIM) million voters 
actually took part in the elec ioii.s in which the 
proportion of male and female voters wcic about 
equal. De.spile a jiuinhcr of instance-, of mal- 
praelice di-'eetcd it may s.ifciy he conelnded that 
the elections were gicatly suecessful. 

Indonesia is soon to have another eleelioii 
I'l.sid on adult fianehise. On Deteiiihei 1.5 the 
eili/ens of Indoiie-ia would elect a .52(>-meiul)er 
(ionslituent Assemhlv which would frame a eons- 
tilulion for the country. 

UNESCO on Soulli Asia 

'l)ie SCI Olid i'-'iie oi the Soiilli Aisia Sociitl 
Sitcncf Abstiacl'^ covering the vtai was 

reeintly ]mhli'hed in Ntw Jh-ilii by liie ^iou h 
Amu Scienti' Co-opei.ilion ode. id the L.ii'id 
N.ilions Eiiiiialion.il ^iiieiitKu' an I (.n tin d 
(Ugani'-a ion Following ihe i la-'ilnaiio,i in 
the fiist is-.ue the al.sliaels aie jiiiseule.l in five 
gioujis : Sociology. Social Authi opology, Social 
I’.-y tliology, Political .Seienee and Eeon miies. 
'J’iif ah-'liaels cover 57 piihlic.-ilioii-. in lluee loun- 
liie-, India, Binina and Ceylon, hut admittedly 
llie greater majority of the ahslra'Is lome from 
Indian jouinals since the nuinher ot social 
science jouinals puhlislied in Itmina an I (.eyl'm 
weie very .small. Thi' Ahslrails showed that 
giealesl emphasis was being given lo Economics 
in llie three* counliics, although Political Science 
abo ilaimcd some interest. Relatively little was 
published in the other social science disciplines 

A jiuhlicalion of this character, even with its 
pjcmnt Jimitalion.s, particularly as regards the 
number of countries covered, cannot fail lo 
Kceive the heartiest welcome of all conccincd 
with the study of social sciences. 

Britain and Self-def emit nation 

Mr. Samuel Hoare, the British delegate in 
the United Nations Social Committee, urged the 
adopjtion of a motion sponsored by the tlxree 
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powers—Britain, Australia and the Netherlands— 
to eliminate the first article ol draft covenant on 
Human Rights which said that all people's and all 
' nations have the right to self-deteiinination— 
namely, the light freel) to determine their 
political, economic, social and culUnal status. 
According to the view of iln> British Govcrnnienl 
there was a ‘‘fundamental difl'eience lietween s If- 
detennination as to right as fas it was s|)oken ol in 
the right) and as a [iiiiKijile (as it wa.s referred 
to in tlie I niled \alions C'hailei) " The Biilish 
Gorcxniiienl ac(cpled the |)iin<lple lail d(>niej th(' 
light, which could gi\e a handle' to ininoiltics in 
many countries to lauiirii Ineak-awav niosemcnls 
and deal a blow at the sovereign rights of nations. 

Sjreaking on a liilfeicnl o< c .isioii and at a 
later dale IJ.S. Dejnilv lindci Sccietai) rrf biate 
Robert 1). JMuridi) also eriioed the British view. 
In a speech hefoic llic* c onjc'ienrc' on ■■\lriiJ and 
Asia in the World (.oinmrinily” sporisotc-d hy the 
Gatholie Oiganr/ation foi World IVace. Mur|)hy 
e.xjrressed I'.S svtniiulln foi tlie I’olonial 
jieopli’s striving l"t '-eli-detei imnalion. ‘AVc 
look lorwaid, ’ In* said ‘Mo tlie da> when the re- 
inainrng iroit-sell-govei niiig teriloiies, laige ami 
sin,ill •'li.dl intve alt.i'iiei<l the g i.il ol self- 
gov it iinient ,ind vvlicTc ■'iiit.ihle. liie '■tatris of 
itrdepeiuleni e.” But “ihi- ( liain i .iiticlcs uii sell- 
delet iniiialioii slionhl not he given the le!-ieaelung 
inliTpiet.dion m a inncT.il light loi .niv peoph' 
or counti) to hiiak .ill lie- with the nii.>lhi r 
lounti).’’ 

Mr. iVliiiphv added lluil Ixv aii-e of the vaimu- 
lolieepls ol self-dele I mill.itioii. the I llitec' States 
delegation to the Geiieial Assemhl.V ol the Gniled 
Nations would piojiose that the whole qiic'sliori 
of the piiiitijrle he made the suhjeci ci a “much 
more jriofmmi! siucK to see if a suhslanlial 
measure of agreement cm the meanini: and essen¬ 
tial elements of the prohlem can hi' leached.’ 

Rente} reported jroni New A oik on Novem- 
her 3 : ‘‘Irrdia toda) ajipealed to opjxments of 
the article on self-ileleimiiialioit in the diafi cove¬ 
nants on human rights—particularly the U S.A. 
- 'o reoosidcr their position and join in a fiital 
attempt to I'ceivncile diffetenees otr it.’" 

Rev. J. D’Sou/a, the Indian delegate referred 
10 the fact that the D.S.A. had joined with India, 
Belgium and Lt'hairotr at Paris five veais age wlrcir 
it had hc'cn derided that there should be two 
separate covenants—erne dealing with civil and 
political rights, and the other with ecorromic, 
social and cultural rights. The U.S.A. hao then 

a 


agreed to welcome thg covenant on political 
rights, hut now it took a position that it could 
sign neither. 

A Sample of ‘'Civilization" 

.Soiiitiiern Rhoelesia irr the coiitincnt Of 
Alncu Is a Briti.sh eoloiry. Its mcmberahip in 
the 19 i >3 Central Alrrcair Fodeialion did not 
uialerrally change'll its political status. Despite 
general irou-rnierli'ii'iiee in the internal affairs 
ol Houtlieni Rhoilesm by the Bniisli Govern- 
nii'iit the approvMil ol the latter was compulsory 
lor any enuetiricnl iclatnig to tlie African 
)>o]mlation. 

l'\)llovving the usual racial policy of the 
l.uiupeiin .settlor.s m other part.s of Africa. 
,'soulhe‘in Rhode si.L .dso had a system ol racial 
si'gieg.dion in ojiiration vv.lhin the country. 
Needles,-, to iiiintion ihat the best lunils had 
bi'cn appropirail'll by ilii' white .settlcns. 

Recently two iliplomiitii- anil consular re- 
pie-enlutives, Hour liieiia auel Ptikisian went to 
S.ili-hiiiy - the etiinlal city id Soutliei’n Rho- 
ele-i.i—on oflieial biisine,—. Bn| in spite of 
1 Holts thiw eou’d not seeiiic suitable 
,11 e■omlllodatIoIl lor their ofiiees. Tlie two re¬ 
in.-I'litativ e-s will' ('ll le.i-i to the Biiti-li cnc"-) 
el ii k-e'onii>Iexii>iu d, sy Uny c'oulel not sec'Uie 
•iiiv pmnise s 111 dll' aii'a luhablte'l by the 
while-. ''I'he Al’rie.iii-inhabiteel areas, on (he 
I'lhi'r luiuil, buna vciy pool hail no -uilabh' 

(' ennuiiiiiaiu'ii to olfei- horn where iliploinatie 
find eoii-ular ae'iviiie- could be carried on 
fiinlilulil> Ev'inlu.illy they vveie able to 
oirl.iiii (emporaiiiy ,in ofiue for their purposes 
oiilv Willi dll' pel son. i) inlei venllou of (!■' 
Pi line Minister, Lend Malvern. 

It may be iiientloncil heie that it wa.s not 
only in regarel lo iesnlential ae'i'onimodation 
Ih.'il llie T'ldiaiis well -ubji'cli'.l to ‘ui'h humi¬ 
liating eliscnniinadon. Sneh elis^'i iminatioii 
exlciiileil hi eiiii'ina lioiusi's bolels ..iid streets 

Middle East Sccuritij 

The EipjpliiUi Kt'onomte Pflhfical 

Rcihn\ a monthly revii'vv of econom'c and 
politie.Ml affairs in Mielille East published from 
Cairo, writes in its leader of October, 1955, 
that the crumbling iaeade of the Turco-Yugo- 
slav'-Greek alliaiii'i' over the Cyprus question 
eoiielusivcly demonstrated that “no serious 
defence of the Middle East can be assured 
without the collaboration and support of the 
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local populations;” tliat alignment in military 
pacts and defence structures being hopelessly 
incapable of rallying the required jjopuilar sup¬ 
port was no solution at all. 

Referring to the periodical Western accu¬ 
sations against Egj'pl and other Arab countries 
that the latter were .rretponsible trouble¬ 
makers the review writes: “It is only lair today 
for us to accuse both the 'luikish Govermneiit 
and wlioever in Britain ih rcsponsilile for the 
present Cyprus impasse oi equal irresiionsibility 
and disregard lor Middle East secui’ity.” 

'I’lie magazine regrets the attacks on the 
jilaees ot Chiistian worship in the anti-Ci’eek 
riots in Turkey and eondeinns these outi'ages, 
"for such deeds are not only eondenined by the 
Faith, but the Moslem is reipiired to iirolect 
and secure the churehcs of the Christians from 
attack.” Even after all these liots lh(> Cyprus 
issue was not nearer any solution and such 
disorders were ck'urly unnecessary, the paiier 
notes. The Turkisli Ciovernment’s efforts l() 
disclaim all res])onsil)ility ami to put all the 
blame on the Communists are riilieuled in the 
editorial article. "In tlie Turkish police state 
hardly anything hapjiens withi'ut the Covern- 
mi'iit's knowing about it, for, in Turkey, there 
are more polic(>men and soldiers per ini mbit at t 
than in any other country in the woild ” i 
writes. The violenee of the anti-Cri'ek demons¬ 
trations was also “a reflection of the stati* of 
internal security in Turkey, where growing 
oeonomie instability and jiolitieal resistance is 
.steatlily inereadiig against the flovernmenl.” 

Criticizing Ihi* British stand on the C'ypriis 
issue the editorial saj's that the main stumbling 
block to any agreiment or compromise in 
Cyprus lay in the outlook of the British (’olo- 
nial ofTice "that Britain is in Cyprus for good.” 
This indi'fc'nsible stand upon permanent oecu-- 
liation of the ishiml must at once be given up. 
Again if it w'as Britain’s policy to slay on the 
island “there was really no reason at all for 
iiivit'ng fJrccee and Turkey to discims a maitcr 
A^hich must in such eireumstanees be an inter¬ 
nal British affair.” 

The editorial assails the Turkish claim 
to repre.seni the Cypriot IMosleiiis iii the fol¬ 
lowing words: "Cyprus has never been Tur¬ 
kish, foi Turkey is a product of the First 
AVorld yVi[r. If, on the other hand, relationship 
with the former Ottoman Empire now inspires 
Ankara, one must assume that it is concern for 
fSllow Moslems that moves them. Should this 


be the case, one feels that other Moslem States 
whose rclationshij) to the Empire was more 
definite than that of the Kcmalist Turkey 
should also have been invited to London.” 

Refuting the argument that Turkish con¬ 
cern for Cypriot Moslems was related to the 
mainleiiaiiee ol her State feceurity in the 
faoutliern borders, the new'spaper points to the 
fact that Caucasus area was far more impor¬ 
tant to her State security than is Cyprus. 
"TIk'I’i' ui‘e certainly more Moslems ot 'i'urkisli 
origin in Southern Russia than there are ni 
Cypius. It is easy (o ailopt martial atlitudes 
W'heii tile attendant risk of retribution is small 
but where the Caucasus is coiieerned Ankara 
no doubt considers that discretion is the ix'lld 
jiai't of valour,” the periodical writes. 

A Philosopher’s Sacrifice 

The subjoined news-item sent by lUuUi 
trom Rome is u reminder of th(‘ eo^t oi oia 
single step lorward in (be genuine advance o 
kUinanif ai uin seienlifie knowledge: “Frof 
•Mai’io Foiizi), ]noiK'( f Itpalian ladiologist. toda.i 
(Oetolier 2."), Ifi.').')) underwent his 18(h opeia- 
tion ni 30 yeais lor cancer eonlracted in tin 
course ol his radialiou stuilies. One of lus 
disciples Pi’ol. Aehille Mario Oooliolti ; mi)ii 
taled two of (lie thri'c reiimining linger-, on In 
light liancl. 

"Tlu' si'inor piolessor, whose condif on i 
state I to be salislaetory, lost bis left arm ana 
piiri ot (he slioulder last .July.” 

TJic Buraimi Oasis Crisis 

For several years now the Biirainii Oas- 
has bi'cn an apple of discord in the lelation- 
ships between Saudi Arabia and ilic Unite 1 
Kingdom. The qiiiMion of the jurisdictin' 
over |h(> disjuiti'd area was suhmittisl to a fivi 
man arbilration tiiluiiial in Geneva in Juh 
1S54. The tribunal was to decide: (1) lli 
location of the eommon frontier bidween Sau ii 
Ai'abia and tJie Brilish-iirotoeted Sheikdom ih 
A boil Dlialii involving some 75,tXK) square kiln- 
nielrcs of terriloiy lying belwcen Buraimi aii'l 
llofiif; and f2) sovereignty over Buiainii Oasi- 
an area defined for arbitration purposes as .i 
circle containing about 2,000 square kilometri" 
Saudi Arabia considered Buraimi to be a iniit 
of licr territory while the United Kingdmii 
supiiorlod the claims of Obou Dhabi to pari, ef 
tlie Oasis and tlie claims of the Sultan "f 
Muscat, who also Britain represented, to (!'<' 
remainder. The British delegate on the tribu¬ 
nal, Sir Reader Bullard resigned qn. Septein- 
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her 16 of this year allepinp; that the Saudi 
Arabia rcpreseutative on the trilwna]. Sheikh 
Yusuf Yasin was not actinR imi)artially as a 
iiieinber of tlie tribunal. Followinp; tlu- iesi”;na- 
lion of the British delegate the President of 
the 'Iribunal, Dr. Charles dn Visscher of Bel¬ 
gium .also re.sigiual from tlu' tribunal on Sc'p- 
lehiber 23. Tlic other inenibers of the tribunal 
were Sr. Ernesto de Dihaigo of Cuba and ]\lr. 
Mahmud ITassan of Pakistan. 

In a btatemenl is.med on September 18, 
the Saudi Arabian (hdegale, Sheikh Yu''nif 
Yasm refuted tin- eharges of tin' Briti^-li dele¬ 
gate. He pointi'd out that his oflieial po-ition 
in the Saudi Araluan Covernment had all along 
lieen known to the entire tribunal and In', 
position had never betn a eause for ol'jeetion 
on the liart of the neutral ineiubei'' although 
die tribunal had been in (.xish-nce for nine 
luonihs ami had held two full session'. 

J^ollowing this di'riiption of the tribunal 
iioojis of Bnt’sh-proti eti'd Sultan of Museat 
Old of the Sheikb of ,\bu Dhabi oeeupieil tiu 
di'puted Budaiiui Du'is on Oetobir 26, 19.V). 
Hisidosing thi' iaet in tin Briti'li House ol 
(’ouiinous on the same dati' Sir .Ynthony Ivlen, 
the Prime Alini'ter, 'aid ilial ihe irooii' had 
o'('Ui)ied the thi'i' up to a line prop'-'‘d by 
I’litain in th.'C) but Inrther modified in lavour 
ot Saudi .Yrabia in 19157. He adiled that tiie 
^aiidi .\rabia Covernment woidd be intoimed 
o| the decision to leoeeupy the Oti'i' up to the 
modified 193.') front a r liin ‘ 1 hojie in tune 
the Stuidi .Xi.abian Cinirnmenl will tieeepi 
tile solu'ion we have had to declare, he (oii- 
' haled. 

The Saudi Anibiau delegation to the 
I'nitcd Nations deiioimeed this aelion of fhe 
111 It i'll Ciovernment, and 'aid that Britain wa' 
trying to force tlm Buraimi is-ue to an arineil 
confliet. rathei than settle it liv peaeefu 
methods. The statement, of the delegation 
t''Ued on the night of Detober 2 recalled I n 
'act that originally Sauldi Arabia faMiiued a 
plebiscite in the <ii'pnted area to a'certaiu the 
ui'hes of tile Jiooiile whether tliey wanted to 
o'lnaih Saudi .Arabian eiti/aais or w'ould 
imn either Mu.seal or Abou Dhabi, 'O-ealled 
Hnti-l. pioteetorates.” It wtiH only at the snig- 
irrsiion of the British Covernment that Saudi 
^rabia had.aeceptod international arbitration 
but at the moment the British Gove inrun 
“foH, thait/lhc-tribunars decision 
be uufavdllrablc to her, she ordered tbc BnasU 


representative to resign in order to hinder the 
work of this international body and forestall 
any pi’aceful settlement of the dispute.” After¬ 
wards an official protest wais lodged with the 
Briti.'h Covernment against the forcible occu- 
liatiun of the Oasis. 

In a .statement issued from Cairo on 
Oetoher 29, Emir Faisal, the Saudi Arabian 
Pr me ^Minister, warned the Persian Culf chiefs, 
the Sultan of Muscat and the Sheikli of Abou 
Dlialii iigaiii't the dangers of furthering British 
dc'igiis at the Buraimi Oasis. 

The British Commonwealth Secretary, the 
E'lrl of Horae, said in Peshawar on Novem- 
lier 1, 195.'), that Ihe oeeupaluin of the Buraimi 
Ojisi' hy British Iroujis w'Us an act under treaty 
uhligatioii'. Trun[)' had heen moved in only 
al the reipic't of the Rulers of Muscat and of 
\hou Dhabi. 

Aeeordiiig lo RdiUr the permanent Saudi 
.Vrahian delegate to Ihe United Nalion.s re- 
porledly said oi. Novemher 2 Hint unless the 
Brill'll Saudi Arabian dispiiie ovc'r the Buraimi 
wai' '(lived ]H‘aeefnlly ‘‘we iiiighi lune to resort 
lo lorce.’’ The ih legale, Slieikh Ahdiillah at 
Khavyal added ihe question of bringing the 
matter before the Security Coiiiieil was under 
aelixc consideration of llie Saudi Arabi<an 
Covernment. 

Coiiiiiienliiig on the resignation of the 
Briii'Ii dell gate to Hie arbitration tribunal 
the Vjiupiian Juoiioniic and Fo/ffiVu/ Rcneia 
wiilc' tliat “on the Brilish must re.st the 
u-'iioii'ibility for H'e stopiKige” of Hie work of 
Hie liibuiial. IIowe\er, it notes, Hie disruption 
of Hie tribunal was not surprising sineo clearly 
“llie Biir.ainii qne'tion i' of an importance and 
a magnilude wliieb tends to idace it above the 
compi fence of an arbitration eoiiit, for of such 
eonfliets wars are made ’ (Hie editorial article 
was wrilteji before Hie Britisli oeeiiiiation of 
Hie territoiy in October, 19551 . 

II goes oil to add : “H, would ajipcar that 
Sir Reader bad e'miiied far more than was 
prudeiil oa his Mipporlers in Muscat and Abou 
Dhabi and was in eonseciuetiee taken by sur- 
]irise wlmn confronted with the evidence Hiat 
iiianv of tliese bad sujiiiorted the Suudi argu¬ 
ment ra'lier than his own. It is this that has 
lirought forward the accusations of Saudi 
bribery, which has been broadcast with such 
vehoincnec during tlu' last few weeks. 

“I'j would be interesting to hear^ the 
British representatives’ opinion on what they 
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consider is bribery. Bribery is a word easy 
■to use but hard to prove and define. For the 
coercion of bribery can come in many form® 
but not least aInon}r‘^t them that of the mili¬ 
tary and financial suiiport given to many of 
those whom Biitain claims to represent in the 
Persiav Gvlj. 

, Eeferriijg to the bloodslied in the Bnraiim 
area coiu-equent on tlu> armed attack on Saudi 
Arabian positioirs on October 26, tlie Mo’^cow 
weekly XfTmia^ niitc"' that evidently it 
w'Os not the vassal stales of INIuscat and Abou 
Dhabi ‘ that are int'a-ested in the annexation 
of Buraimi, hut Britisli oil coin])anies wliieh 
intend to ('perate the petroleum depo-its of the 
area The Tyondon Tniir,^ vrole some two 
months nil) (hat it wnis important lo retain 
control ovir Buiraimi, ‘because i| i- supposed 
to coniain ricli oil deposit, bc'caUsc (onipanies 
are ])iosiH'c(in£r ihere and because, if soveieign- 
itv cannot be determined, they will not. be 
certain that their irmstment is made upon a 
safe hiundaliou’.” 

The Xnn Toiu < notes the signifK ;uu e <'l 
I he timmy of the a'lned occupation oi Bur.aimi 
and says duit “it is in a w'ay a demonstr.ation of 
determination to act in the Middle Easi fiom 
'positions of slienL'Ih.’ It is idaiidA a move lo 
('xei I ]iressnrc on Baudi Arabia A\hich, willi 
some Arab States, is pursuing an inde))end( nl 
toreien poliev and ujiholding iis national 
interests.” 

U.S. ^\ir fiaacK in, Pakistan 

The New York correspondent oi tin 
Madras IIukIk quotes die Nnr Yoil: Tinii'^ ol 
Xovcinher 18 to rejiort (hat agrt'emeni was 
reached hetwe^'U the United States and Paki¬ 
stan for us(v of 20 million dollars ot American 
counterpart fumls for iminwiiig air bases, 
port facd ties and hiyliways in Pakistan. 

H(' adds- “General Talley, W'ho was in 
eliarixe of construction oi American air basi's 
in North Africa will, it is state.l, proceed to 
Pakistan ne.\t week to sufiervihe the ofierations 
there.” 

Trajjic in Women 

IXf'is of India reports that the Social 

and IMoral Tlyg'enc Ailvisory Committee 
appointed by the Central Social Welfare Board 
wort' presented in November 11 at the con- 
ferelicc of the Chairmen of th(' State Social 
Welfafe Advisory Boards in New Delhi by the 


President of the Committee, Mrs.' Dhanwanti 
Rama Rao. 

The ComraHtce laid greater .emphasis on' 
preventive steps rather than on detection and 
pimislmient in regard lo trafficking in women. 
It also drew" attention to the weak enforcement 
of the existing laws. 

The C’ommittee referred to the existence 
of a eomitrywide network through which this 
mimonil business prospered. The existence of 
such a nctw'ork was cviileut from the fact that 
in large- cities women drawn from distant parts 
all over tlie country were lodged in w'liat were 
h-eely pointed out, brothel areas. These 
women could not have found their way nn- 
guided into (hose areas. “IMosi prostilutes 
ojierate only under the ‘jiroteetioir of tlie 
ulio.rirali'i, yinikas, ])imj)s and procurers. A 
determined effort to lifiak the "Vstem is (he 
surest method of ininimismg this evil.” 

'riumgh prosth utiou regarded as 

primarily being .an urban iirolileiu as many as 
()(!..'> jier cent of smli women came fmm rural 
■ iri-as, tlio age grouji ol prostituK-s falling 
Ix'twi'en 10 and 29 yiar^ on llu- .average. On 
The laiises ol j)ios(ilution (lu Committi'e gave- 
lli( following tacts- jx-r cent took to 

prosiitiition ou aeconiii o' ei-onomic distress; 
27 7 per cent due to donu"-t c ilishaiinouy. 
inadequacy. il! iveabmut. dcsi-rtion widow¬ 
hood, (tc , aiifl 10.9 pi'i (-Mi( du(' to certain 
social and religious prai-lice- ohlaimng in 
-ome eominiinilies. ‘‘While ficiiies for kiduap- 
|)iug and seducing aie no! availah'e. it is i>s(i 
main! that CA-en in n-sjtcd of such women 
ilu- original cause Aiould kill uridi-i- one or 
other of (lu- aliove three heads," (Ig. ('ominit- 
lee said. 

Military Wealth of USA 

Anthony Leviero writes in (lu- Xtw York 
Ti'iie.s that, according to an official estimate 
disclosed on October 29. the United States 
had $123,900,000,000 lied up in armed forces 
jirojH-rties and goods. This evaluation, bow'- 
evor, did not include tlic- iTive,stnient in atomic 
(-iiergy w'hieh W’a,s valued at $12,500,000^000 
including $6,000000,000 in cafiital investment. 
Tlie following categories were also excluded 
from the aboA"e estimate: Properties and 
equipment of the national industrial plant and 
equipment ri-scrve, whieli -w-ere in the custody 
of tlie General Services Administratipp; supi- 
filics and equipment in overseas, field Army 
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depots aQd some ovcrfic'ji?, Airforce depots that 
liad not yel brought into the monetary account¬ 
ing system, properties in llie hands of th(' Civil 
■\Voiks Organizat’on (rivers and Iiarbonrs and 
flood routrol) ol the Army (‘i)i’pv. nf engineers 
and certain! oilier minor items. 

The bulk of the evaluated pro]»erties could 
be used u|i, wnsied away or could become 
obsolete. The repoi| of the Delciive Depart¬ 
ment to President Miseiihovver said: “Mome 
4 (XXt.OtK) of difi'ercid kiiKN of itiiiK aam'i gat¬ 
ing well o\er SlOO.tMKKXMl.OIK) ot a-'-els coni- 
prisnig Oio jiropi'i'lii's and material inveiiloiics 
owned by the I)('])artment ol Di'liaise ate m- 
\olv(d in these acioiinting and u pet ting 
sy'>tems. ” 

Land, biiildma^ and long-hh- e(|mpment, 
'-Uch as sliips gere piKa'd at ac(|msi(ion costs 
The total cost of the (lovia'innetil of rciil 
(sf;0' (onitolled liA ili( \Mn\. ihe Naw ;ind 
the .\’r h'oKa' was lints \ .allied .at S'JI .ritKXMM).- 
000 on .lamitirv I, lUar) Hut that fignti' by 
no inciuis itidiiaited the pt(s(aii inailvct \alue 
of the piopiities hi (anise -oine land li;id laa n 
!iC(|Uired ;i e(ailiny or nioK' .ago .ii a tiaiction 
of todiiy's prna's atid ‘-eiiie hind- lael bi lai 
icianed .as donations to the !)• baise Deitart- 
nieni On thi' olliia' hand, no allow.iiaes had 
eitlna' beiai nitide lor lo-- m lalue tis a ri'-uil 
Ol Rpieciat’oii. .\loi(o\(M'. sane the d.atti '(- 
lirescnled ;in in\aa'ilo’'y as of a gi\tip d.ile, iliix 
did no( include (o-ts ol -tiucluie- \'Inch li;iil 
b( en dcinolislied oi leplaiad piior to llial d.ili 

The Aimy poilion ot tin total inAinloi_\ 
holding- on llii' bti-’s ol tai-t w.ts .‘W jai laail. 
N.a\y dl pia’ (aait. and Air luaia' 27 jx r (aad 

About 82 per ceni of llu‘ holdings weie m 
Ihe coulimaita] United Stales. 

'“The Deptirlment ot Defense.'’ the repot I 
.said, “though thi‘ three inilil.ity di i>artni(ait- 
controlled a total of 29,400 000 actcs of land 
throughout the wot Id on .lanuaiy 1, lO.’i.'i. d'lns 
'ucluded land owned, haased, used on tianporary 
f)ermit.,*and various octaipancy rights (ease- 
mciits and foreign rights of ditferenl, types).” 

RccapiUiIatiori of tlx hii'inlon/ (Milhops 

of Dotlorii) 

As of Dcta-nibcr, I9.a4* 

Ti/pc ti) proprytif Tol.il Anin' Naivl Nitfovee 
(inind total >123,hCt f34,0S2 t2s S.333j(i 

He 'I property * 

inventories, 21.109 3,39!) (,3«>2 5 713 

Mil'June 'bol 

mventiOTiea . 2,883 836 1,084 963 
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r!()uii)iiKnt & ‘ai)>pli('‘! in the 


siiji])Iy s\s|ciii 
Stork fiird^i 

50.613 

20.729 

17,680 

12234 

in\ cliloi 11 - 
\l'|ii()l)ii,il( d funds 

8,78-1 

6,185 

2.019 

680 

in\ (niojics 
lii'lii tii.il funds 

41.859 

ll.f4t 

15,061 

11654 

nil 1 111 Ol 1 -t 

M I'll, 1 (JUllillK 111 

332 

121 

211 

** 

111 ll'C 

18„'>3<) 

3,997 

30.101 

141,441 


lUdnfttl Vsi^ of Atontlc Encrgn 

A icsohiiion on the pead'fiil uses of atomic 
(iieigi end [lie csiahlishincnl of an international 
aloinic ag('ti( \ whidi was sponsored jointlv by 
(iglileen a.ilioiis was adopted In thc' Political 
(’.ommittcc of llic Tliiitcd Aaliotis General 
'-'cmblN l)\ .1 Mill of 'll In 0 widi (> .ibstentions 
(llg\pt, I'l.iq. L('b.iiioii. Saudi Aiaiu.i. Syiia and 
'icmciil. The icsoliilioti m<ide the follow/ing 
iii.i|'ii [loinls : 

Tl lecogiiiscd llu ii‘’(essil\ ol ensuring lhat 
ihe dgein V and ihe iim leai tii.ileii.il whieh might 
le pl.iii’d al its disposal would he used cxclu- 
-"cIv tor iie.uelnl jiiilpo-i- ; il suggcHed the 
(oinoiatioii o( a (onleieii<e ol .ill piosp(>e- 
li\e memheis it llu' agent t all mi'mbers 
ol die I iiiled IN.ilioiis o] ol ils s|)ei ialised 
\gi iH M - on ili( fie.i! Ie\l ol die agency’s s'alule; 
il ie(]iiest('d lln Sect elai^-Genei al of tile ITiiited 
i\.ilioiis lo (li.iw up sin!<;eslioiis foi llie future 
i( l.ilioii-hip bilwiiii dll agi'iK \ and thi’ IhN.: it 
UK leased liii mimbei of draflejs oj |be slaluies 
(d iIk' ag( IK \ fiom eighi (o twehe b\ the inclu¬ 
sion ol Iba/il. (iztsho.sloxakia, India and the 
S(,\i(| I iiK)n. il lei ommendetl tlie publication 
b\ die agent y of .i siientifK ))ci iodii al <m peaie- 
fiil u-es of atomi< energy ; and the holding of a 
s( eoiitl iiiteiii.ilioiial scientific confcicnce within 
two Ol diiec \eais and tcihiiiial i oiifcreiiccs on 
spcci/n sul()ctis and it (Midoiscd thc i oiitimiatiou 
(I* die A'ornii \d\ison (lommitli'c of the UN 
Sc' icl.ir>-(icnoral 

Whalev-Faloii Ser\i<c in Washington leceiitly 
piihlislicd die wOlid’s fiis| catalogue of the more 
than UKtO siiciilific and lechiiical papers sub- 
milled to the I N Aloius-for-iVacp (Conference in 
(iciKwa The catalogue is n\.iilahle free on 
icquest by edurational iiistilulions, business fiims 
and go\ eminent cdficials. 


* I'Xrciii uui'iiloiv III iii.icliine tools, which wasT 
.1' of Miiwii 1, 19.55. 

f In. hull (1 III.II UK' coip't. t Con.sists of raw 
iii.itcii.dM, siijiplios, work-in-proce.sa, finished* goods, 
excess and salvage. ** Leas than 0.5 million. 
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Radiation Study 

The Political roinmiltct <>( tlic United 
Nations Gene .il Asstm})lv nnannn appro\ed 
the eslnblishnitnt of i I N nndiinr^ for a 
wicntific sludv of nu li ii radi ilioti levels, iheir 
effects on mankind ind for sdtui,; nniforin sian 
dtcids lo iiK siiif till ni The usolnlion spon 
soied I)\ India and |lu T mlid '“Ulis was i iproved 
by W eolis Id ml on llu 7tli 'NoviiiiIhi lailur 
lh( ComniitUi ujfded s \eial anu t dnitnls, 
sejiariuly sponsom! !>> tin So\ i i I nion, India, 
Iiidonesii and S^ni t itlmy, for a bin on ninlear 
w( i[>on lists and for ihi ji iiIn ijiation of China 

riif di (isi >11 inaikid ihe si i ond time wilbin 
less than i nionlh tli il tin Lni id \ ilions lenbid 
unanimity on i m iMi i lonnutid \si h piauful 
uses of alouiii in<ip\ llu lailiu il i ision ^ave 

UN l)i(kin^ for mil in ilion il (oo|)<ialion in 
llu ulilisiion in m du iru inilu''*i\ and a^i u ill 
Il t( 

Undei till pi I s( 111 tisoliilion tiu Seeielan 
Gtniial of llu I mild Nations would loineiu a 
fomniilld ol siunlisi from IS n ilioiis lo < iir\ 
out the laduilioii sUuK Afli i lolhilm’' and 
(eduilini; iidiition iijioils fiom nalionil 
souiies, till (oniniillii would niaki miui il pio 
, If s II polls film 11 ilion il soiiiies and would 
jiri I n 1 suiiiiiiiiv (f is (iiiilni_s lie Jul\ UJii 
il tin 1 lit si 

llu lesoliiiioii lallid on all llu mtinluis of 
ihf I mild JNalioiis and i|s spunlisid a-iiuus lo 
loojxnle willi tlu (onmiillif ind on the specia 
lised an Titles ibinisplvts to (ooidiiiiti ])ttssihfe 
work in I nil ilion ifseaith wilb llu ( oniiniltee 
lilt (oiintiiis III ikin_ lip ihi (oinniillie wtri 
Ai^t nini I Aus|i ilia llelf'ium 111 i/il (_ in id i, 
G<!(<hosloe iki 1 liaiue liidi i Japan, 

Ml vii o 'sy^,,|, I, (1), I mil d'K.iiiv.doiii llu USA. 
and llu I 'sSIJ 

\ 1 Sis ill w II hast sies A Soeitl amend 
rnt III f.illin foi a bin on niu 1( ar weapon tests 
w IS elffialetl l)^ a vole ot to 9 wilh o absleii 
lions \ sini]Iii siif^^estioii b\ Sein and liido 
lusia was liiiiud down b\ >() \otis |o 17, with 0 
absle nlioiis 

\nolhi I Soeui aiiiiiidnunl lo ini ludt ChiU» 
and Rum inn in ihe siitnlili Coinimltte evas le- 
|i (I (I be 1 \i ( ol |9 lo 9 eeiih 9 ali'lentions. An 
Indim inietidmi III not iianiiiifx (liini bul open 
iite. llu (looi to actiee (liinese jiartuipiMon was 
dtreuiled b\ a id lo 2S \ole wilh 0 abslenlions 

The, Polilital ConiinilltTe bv a \olo of 4-3 to 
0 wilh 11 ab&teatioiib accepted an ametidiuent 


sponsoied by all the Latin American countries to 
add four nitions—Aigenlina, Mexico, Belgium 
and Egypt—to the Scientific Committee originally 
piojected as including eleven mc'mbeis 

The Umltd Stales Atomic Energy Commission 
iiceiillv rejected a proposd for an “Atomic 
Summit metling in the Pac ifie made by one of 
ils five nieinbcis Mr 1 homas E Muiiay as “con- 
tiaiy lo the best judgirunt of the AEC ” The 
slalcinent issued on November, 17, by Commis¬ 
sioner lewis L Stiauss, Chaiiiiian, Willard F 

I il Jiy Jolm Von Nciinian and Haiold S Vanee 
Slid ih It ihe Commission had earlier rejected a 
similii suggesum of Ml Mniiay to iiivilc foreign 
olisineis incliulmg C oiniminist obsiivcrs, to 
witness If sis ol iiiiclcai weapons The slalcmcnt 
iciallicl that tlu Russi ins )i id been given an 
ojijioilnmly lo wilne*ss the aloinic e'xplosioii at 
Rikim 111 1916 Rul that bid iiol imjitoNcd co 
opt I dlion 

Afic I llu icceiil aloiiiii explosion m Riiissia 
Most iw R ulio imiouiuccl eui Novcnilici 29 that 
llu Sov i< t Ilium w Is u ailv lo disc onimue tebti* 
id mil fell v\e ijioiis il cillu i Powcis would do 
llu s line 

Aniouan JJiq ss 

fn hiindicd Amtiu in liiisiiicss fiiins eom- 
jiiisiii^ h s ill 111 two Unibs of one per cent of 
llu loOIKMI nnnnig and inaniifac tin mg eoinjiamcs 

II tlu I mild SliUs coniiolled moic than hilf of 
llu I III id Stales nidiisliiil jiioduetioii and 
ijiliioxiin ilch oneqiiailti ol that of the non- 
(oimmnisi woilcl All lull two of these five 
huiidied films had ne I annu il sales of |i50 mil 
lions Ol moK and lopcther iluv aeeeumled for 
'll ])ei cent of llu sales of all mamifaetuiing and 
jiiimii,. e onipanii s in UbA Reajiing 60 pei 
lent ol nel indiisliial piofits they eonimanded 
Nil p*i eeiil of all industrial assjets although 
emplovin^ onlv 11 pei cent of the eounliy’s indus- 
liial woikirs 

Ihe iijioiL in ihe A ICC Economic l}tview 
iiom wliiili tlu above fat Is havp been taken 
adds Rv fai the most imposing of th(>ie giants 
IS laiuial Motors (oiporation, with sales in 
]9'>1 of neaily 0,000 million Second to Gene- 
I il Motois (onie Slandaid Oil (N J ) with sales 
of S5700 million, and next probably Ford whose 
sales, although not oilitially p'ublisljed, are 
lhoiii>hl to boat those of U b Steel, $^200 million, 
for third place \ 

“In many industries, three or four, majbr con- 
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celTis dominate production atid continue to hold 
the lead from year to year. Below tliese, how¬ 
ever, the composilioii of tlio 500 lar»cst firms 
varies a good deal from year lo year. In J955, 
for example, betwetjn .50 and 100 new Aims may 
succeed in pushing others of the list.” 

A USIS news release, Oclohcr 20, adds : “The 
world’s largest private manufacturing enterprise, 
the Gmieral Motors Coipoation tGMC), in tlic 
first nine monihs of this yeai has exceeded its 
earning for any full year in its history. The 
net incmnie for the first nine months of 1955 
amounted lo $912,}507,.537 larger l>y 10.0 per 
cent ovei' its ineoim* in thi' whole of tlie year 
1954. 

Private li.S. investments abroad stood at 
$20..5 billion at the caul of 1951 legistering a 
rise of rieaily three billion dollars over 1950, dis¬ 
closed the Oflic e of Ihisines' Kcononiics, fJ.S. 
Department of Gonimerce. 

Most of the invjestmcnts were mining and 
petroleum enicrpri-es in Canada. Latin America 
and the Middle East. A sinking development in 
19.54 and early 1955 was greatly itreteased pur- 
chase.s of European ser urilit'.'. i\et ])nt<'hascs ol 
Europearr Corporate Stocks were SU)() million in 
19.54. arrd a ftrtlher ,$55 millimt were ji’irichased 
irr the first half of 1955. At ihr' r ird of 1951 
Arrrerir'atr holdings of fo'r'eigit homls and slocks 
were valued at $5 billiorr in current price's sixty 
per eetrt of which was irr Canada where by the 
end of 1954 D.S. direct irrvesinrents we're valued 
at itearly $6 billiorr—.$2 billioit being invested in 
trtirrirrg arrd jretroicrrrn and .$2 5 billirtn irr the 
manufacturing industries. 

Direct investrrrerrts iit Wr^sterir Europe weitr 
clinrbrng at a ratr; of aborrt $2(K) itrillion a year irr 
recent y'cars, irrairrly ibrouglr reirrvestnient of 
earning. At the eitd of 19.54 tlreir value vvits 
$2.6 billion, irteluding $1.1. billiorr irr nurmifar- 
turing and aborrt ,$700 rrtiHrort in ])etrolcrnn 
enterprises. 

Capital outflows for itrvestiuerrts iir foreign 
securities arrd sbort-aricl-mediuirr-tei'm forergu 
credits and assets reached a post-war high of 
S860 million irr 1954. 

The followirrg chart .shows the ditfermt types 
of investment : 

Prii^e U.S. Investment Abroad, 1953 and 
1954 . (Billions of dollars ; year ends). 



1953 1954" 

Total Total Canada Latins Western Other 
America Europe Countries 


Total 

23.8 

26.6 

9.7 

7.7 

4.8 

4.4 

Long-term 

22.3 

24.4 

9.5 

6.7 

4.1 

4.1' 

Direct 

16.3 

17.7 

5.9 

6.3 

2.6 

2.9 

Portfolio 

6.0 

6.7 

3.6 

.4 

1.5 

1.2 

Short-term 

1.6 

2.2 

.2 
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.7 
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“other side” tikso got (lie “know' how” and lire 
icelini(|iie of atonrie weapons: 

London.—-Uiidelorred at the hrushing aside 
of his ap[)cal for the. ending of war by some 
Ameticair seientisi'-. Beitfarrd Russell talked lo 
me abotrl the rmpoitame he. still attaches lo that 
statement, hacked by many enrinent scientific 
figures and adebes^r'd lo lire governments of the 
world. Lord Rrissel] docs rtol irrlcrrd to slacken 
Ids effort. 

“Seienlilie mellrod-. of warfare,” sard the 83- 
year-i)ld. pbrli)si.)))'htn', “have, had tire unexpected 
lesrill of making war absurd. War can no longer 
bo used as an elTeellve inslrunrcnl of policy, 
l)t^cati&(.' riircleai weapotts will destroy most of 
tire parlieipaiils in any Wirr and nray even destroy 
tile butrran race.” 

1 asked Lord Hussell whether he did not 
lliitik the iradiliottal trtoral justification of war 
w.Ls obsolete, lie said it was. “We eair iro longer 
say it is right lo go lo war to defend freedom, 
because war cart rro longer defmtd freedom. It 
ratr only serve lo destroy freedom together 'with 
almost everything el-e.” He did not accept the 
view many pi'ople Ittrld, that it would, he a good 
idea lo ban rrireelcar weapotts alone. “To say 
‘Let us hart nitcleur weupmt-.’ is as futile as saying 
‘Let us go l>aek to bows and arrows.’ Wc must 
oullitw war.” 

Asked whether, while it might l»e. impossible 
lo defend Ireedsutr hy nuclear war, it nright be 
j)t)ssib'e lo defend it hy the threat of nuclear war. 
Lord Rtissell rcjrlred : “Tltal was the view 1 put 
forward myself five or six years ago, when the 
West had an overwhelmiitg superiority of atomic 
weapons, arrd I thought an atonrie threat might 
force the Communist lo come into an in'ernationsl 
organization for peace. But now, of course, on« 
can see that the threat of nuclear war can be ustJd 



to uphold t 3 Tanny against freedom 'just as easily 
as to uphold freedom against tyranny. Behind 
such tlireats is the reality that iieithci side could 
achieve its object by ading on such ihieals. Both 
sides have the powtr to inlli(t enormous damage 
on iht mam tilies of thi other side in a matter 
of hours, but ncitlui side has tlu powei to 
destroy the othti’s powir to letaliaie viith the 
same weaiions That is one rt ason wh) a nutlf ai 
war js a vvai wliith cannot be won” 

Loid Uussf 11 did not suggest theie was an> 
piospitl of interna ion il fiiendship eliminating 
all disputes . h< oii]> recommended that thtie 
should be inlcrnalioiul nuuliuiei} for sittluig 
suth (onllids b) ptareful nicaiis This is a long 
and aidumis task ” he ddirnlted, ‘ and it is not 
Iikcl) to be (oinpleted quiikly ” 

At 1 Kcciit coiifciLiut of siuntisls on nuckai 
ivarfdit bold m London, siveral cm mint stienti'ts 
said ihc} mil leliielanl to sign suih appeals as 
that diauii nj) 1)\ 1 oid Russell because they did 
not think tlu seienlisi as siuli had anv aiitlionty 
to spiak on ni >1 i| qui stioiis “ll lia\( never 
elaimed that the scientist has any such authoiily 
what 1 hue siul’ declired Loicl Russell ‘ is 
that It is the duly ol s( icnlists to wain mankind 
of tlu ells isle 1 - wTi must uiivitahlv bung to the 
world now tli it miibai weaiums ln\< been 
devisevl II is ilso tlu siunlist’s duly to I'll 
mankind about llie inuiu asiirabli bene his wliuh 
seienee might luing if the darigc i ol wai is 
j emoved ” 

Loid Russell naid it was ccilamlv not ior 
scumlis's to eliiide how then knowledge shoulel 
be used the stile-.men and politicians would 
have to elccide that and they m luin wiuld bo 
guided by piiblu opinion 

“We hnvt i<ached a point ni hisloiv wheie 
human In mgs must make the gieit decision,” 
Lord Ruisse 11 s nd ‘On tlu one hand ihtre is 
the piosjuel of wai wliuh mav bring death not 
only to all mankind but also to all living things 
on our planet On the othei hand, there is the 
prosjieel of peace and happiness, with scientific 
knowledge being used lor the elimination of 
miseiy and want That is the ehoue. T allow 
myself to hope that men will choose peace.” 

Film Awards 

We have itcc ived thi following communication 
from the Seeietary, Sangeel Natak Akadami : 

' Tile Sangeet Natak Akadami has decided to 


institute Alcadami* Awards in the ^eld of films, 
similar to the awards for (outstanding attainment 
m the fields of dance, drama and music The 
hrst two film awards will be made along with 
the next Akadami Awards in early March, next 
ye^ai . 

1. To the best producer oi director of a 
feature film. 

2 To the best ac toi/actress in a feature 
film. 

riliu organ isdliotis and institutions, him 
intiis and othei individuals connecltHl with films 
are invited to letoiuiuciid names of poisons who, 
in the 11 opiiiiun, aie ejualilicd lor the above two 
avaids In each case, full parliculais of the 
jeison recoimneiidtel and the leasoiis for the 
]iiomiiu mlaiioti should he given 

Rtcommtiidalioiis should leach tlu Secretary, 
Sangici Natak Akadami, 70 Regal Buildings, 
New Delhi, not lain than Jauuaiv ^Isi, 1956 

Inquiiy inLu Suicidis 

SiiiLiefps have appaienlly assumed such dis 
luihing piopoilions in Sauiaslilra that the Sau 
lasliiia Ooveinmeiil have eon idcuid it necessary to 
appoint a si vc n nu nilu i board undei the Chau 
imnsbip of Sii Maldcvji Adodia ML A, to 
inqiuie iiilo the icasons loi suicidi in the State 
lli( Bouci would inqiiuc details of suicides in 
the next three months and lecoiimitnds to the 
(u)V( limit lit the slips to In taken, the Bombay 
( htoiiuU leports 

\i w \ I AR >>1 iw RIPrioN ro 
I in M(tl)LR\ RIA ILW 

'subsi iiIki" whose sulisenptioiis ivpiie 
with llu lUiunt Dccciiilui miinbti an it* 
(|Uisul to snul llu m\t ycai s subsiiiptioii 
(|Uot]n^ tluii itspicUvc Sinai subsiiibmg 
lOitiiltis hifoic llu 28 lh lustaiil by iiiouty- 
01(1(1 Ollitiw se imli-s counlti mimic cl, the 
Jaiuiaiv Tiumbn will be stnl to Ihtm by 
V P P 

Those who miy liijqun to hivt sent their 
sgbsciipticin'- iinnKcliatcly before tlio airival 
of 111 \ P P should icfnse tlic V P jiacket 
as liesli pickets will bo smt, to them by 
oidinity liook jiost as Mion as Ibo money-order 
iiachis this office. 

Manaour, The Modim 'Remew. 


SOCIAL REGENERATION IN INDIA 


Bt RAJANI KANTA das, PH. D. AND 

A most importanl factor in the upbuilding of 
India’s new civili^cation is her social regeneration, 
Indian society has for a long tinie been moribund 
and backward and more or less immobile and 
sialic, due to a number of causes such as 
proverty and disease, illiteracy and ignorance, 
caste and untouchabiliiy, supersti'ion and 
prejudice, idolatry and priesthood, and invasion 
and conquest. Although the Renaissance and 
various O'ther social movemenls have made great 
contributions to the awakening of national life, 
tliey have not yet touched more than a fringe of 
the vast eocicty and i's progress has been 
hampered by such factors as revivalism, 
communalism, separatism, colonialism, and 
imperialism. India is therefore urgently in need 
of reconstruction and reorientation of her cultures 
ill order, first, to establish a solid moral and 
spiritual foundation of her new civilization and 
second, to build her social, polidcal and 
economic life. 

The most important factor in social 
regeneration of India is the achievement of 
national independence, which has lieen followed 
by the cstablifhnient of the democratic Republic. 
In the First General Flection of 1950, India 
mobilized 176 million men and women of 
21 years of age and over, by far the majority 
ot whom w^ere illiterate. It was not only the greatest 
event in the history of national election, but was 
also the greatest fai tor in the awaking of India’s 
masses, who had remained asleep in the country¬ 
side since primordial times. There are, bowiver, 
several other orgunizalions and movements wliicb 
have long been engaged in bringing about a 
veritable .social rogeneraiion of India, some of 
which hjve been discussed in the pages of this 
periodical.* 

Cultlkal Reorient-vtion 

The greatest asset of society is its cultural 
heritage or social liadition coming down from 
dme immemorial and supplying not orly the 

• See, for fnelanje, in The Modem Review the wrilcu Biticlo 

“ladia’t Creatirr Rocfoetion.” (Fohrunry, 195S), enJ “Tlo 
i.'luoetloMl .Mmemenl ia Indio" (Jane, 1955), 
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most of the techniques of group life—^mores, 
beliefs, folklores, customs, laws, and institutions 
—but adding some kind of myslicism and sanctity 
to the social process and. making life worth 
living. Social tradition in fact forms the basis 
of life, whether na'ional, group, or individual, 
and gives it stability and solidarity. Moreover, 
it.s significance lies in the fact ihal it forms a 
subcoiisciou.s part of human nature and exerts a 
great influence upon human behavior in all social 
activities. 

Rationalization of the Tradition 

Like the human body, the hiunaii mind, as 
far as its social attributes are concerned, is a 
continuation of the past. Even before it bccomea 
self-conscious the child absorbs social traditions 
frem its parents and other meiiibers of the 
jirimary group and graldually comcis under the 
influence of larger and larger groups. An 
important pTobleni of cultural reorientation U 
the ralionaliziitlon of the old traditions in order 
to create an olijeclive a'titude towards the world 
and to facilitate the accpiisition of knowledge in 
its true pers;)rcli\e and significance. Tin; grea'et 
the \ oil! me of scir.n'ifically ascertained social 
tiuditions of a comniiiriity, the greater tlie 
po.ssibili y foi its continued progress. 

Both Uie voluini and the value of soett^. 
tradition- are ol aical im|jorlaiiC'! to the develop- 
luent of the individual and socnily. AUhou^ 
a living ir.-tilulion, socal tradition has fallen 
into inertia and inaetivily in India, and tliis is 
also the case in manv old civilizations. In spite 
ol its great achievements in art, phil'Jsophy, and 
science, India’s cultural heritage suffers from ■ 
number of defects : 

First, by far its largest volume was acquired 
during the pro-his'oiii; and ancient periods when 
.supixTstition and mythology were the dominant 
features of social traditions. Moreover, unlike 
other ’’pligions, popular Hinduism l.s a made of 
living consisting of customs, mores, practiceis, 
habits, laws, and institutions rather than a set of 
tenets or doctrines, compiled from the preachkip 
of a prophet or the Sacred Book. 
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Second, Aryan and Dravidian cultures are 
Extremely rich in literature, such as the Vedas, 
the Upanjshads, the Puranas, the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, and other works which have 
become parts of Hindu religion practised by the 
common people. But during the medieval period 
India wajs invatlcd, conquered, and ruled by the 
Moslems, and this often involved the destruction 
ol temples, palaces, and universities, the 
annihiiation of royal dynasties, and the forcible 
conversion of Hindus into Moslem rebgion, all 
of which had delerioraluig effects upon Hindu 
culture. 

Third, during the modern treriod, India was 
conquered and ruled by the British. The very 
fact of domination by a foreign poww throusands 
of miles away, diseriminalion by the British 
Government against the Indians in all high 
functioi^ of the Stale, and the neglect of India’s 
arts and crafis that might rompirte Avith Britain’s 
growing industries, created an inferiority complex 
among the people and retarded thrir moral and 
spiritual development. 

Hindu cidlizalion has tlius passed through 
many varieties of experience from pre-hislorie to 
modern times and lias inherilod not only llie cul- 
Itures devi'lotwd by the Aryan and Dravidian 
peojfdes, l>ul also indigenous aboriginal cultures 
and heterogeneous foreign cultures. It thus con¬ 
tains a large variety of cultural Iraits, some of 
which are of ihc highest social value while others 
are primitive, obsolete, grotesque, and contradic¬ 
tory. 

An imporlanl jiroblem of social regeneralion 
in India is the rationalization of hei' cultural 
heritage. Re,seareh sludie.s should therefore be 
undertaken in all the phases of India’s cultural 
history fi’om ancient to modem times. An im¬ 
mense amount of research has hecn done both in 
India and abroad and the results of these re¬ 
searches should be compiled. Moreover, a large; 
amount of Buddhistic litrrature, which left the 
country imnicdialcly after the suppression of 
Buddliisni in the 12lh century, should l>e brought 
back to India and translated into vatious Indian 
languages. 

While there should be some general collection 
of facts throughout all those periods to serve as a 
80Hrc.e hook, what arc more important are : 
First, a cultural history of India from the earliest 
'pteriods up to the presimt lime including the 
various epochs and periods—^Vedic, Buddhistic, 


and Hindu ; second, a history of Moalem rule and 
its contribution to Indian civilization; third, a 
history of British rule and its contribution to, 
Indian civilization; fourth, effects of Moslan and 
British rule on Hindu civilization; and fifth, 
such general subjects as religion, ethics, aesthetics, 
sociology, politics, economics, metaphysics, 
philosophy, mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
with an outline of the historical developmisnt 
and actual achievement in each case. 

A very important step has been taken for 
the reorientation and reconstruction of India’s 
cultural heritage by the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to ])ropare a history of Indian philosophy, 
and it is hoped that similar committees will be 
appointed for ihe study of each of the important 
subjects mentioned above, thus giving an autlien- 
tic and comprebensive idea of India’s cultural 
achievements to her own jieople as well as to the 
world at large. 

Adaptation of New Cultures 

The adaptation of new cultural trails is still 
another imporlanl method of cultural reorienta¬ 
tion. These may be derived from a variety of 
sources, as indicated below: 

First, primitive indigenous cultures, some of 
which have already hcoa assimilated with the 
Dravidian and Aryan culturc.s, particularly dur¬ 
ing tlie Buddhist period. They and the Buddhis¬ 
tic eulture formed an integral part of Hindu 
civilization and should be analylicallj'^ and criti¬ 
cally studied in order to adapt them to India’s 
rising civilization. The cultural traits of the 
liihal groups, numhering about 20 million in 
1951, had been di*rived from the, inlluence of 
their natural environment for thousands of years 
arid may foiin the nucleus of some new cultural 
trails and also help in amalgamating these groups 
with Ollier jrarls of Indiak population. 

Second, Moslem rulers made India their 
home and brought their arts and crafis and 
.''cience and philosophy and other cultural achieve¬ 
ments with them. Wiilc some of their cultural 
traits have been fused into Hindu or • Indian 
civilization, others have still remained unassimi- 
laled or even neglected. It is time for the Indian 
people, especially the Moslem poplulatiori, to 
study such cultural traits as can be adapted to 
the national life of India. Moreover, such 
cultural adaptation would help to bring Hindu* 
Moslem communities closer together. 

Third, under the impact-of the West, some 
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of the British and other western cultural traits 
^ have ^ laid the foundation of modeiTi political, 
juridical, economic, and educational institutions, 
and have already becomr India’s cultural heri¬ 
tage. But many other cultural traits brought into 
India by the British and othoi \^estern nations 
still remain unassimilalcd, and attempts should 
now be made to alscerlairi their suitability for 
adopHion into Indian national culture. 

Fourth, some cultural traits of other loun- 
tries should also be studied to deter min,- their 
adaptability to Indian national life. Ihc lo- 
operative rural industrio and nias^ .ducation 
systemts of China, the Japane-e art ol Ining witli 
its simplicity, elegante and cleanliness, and the 
arts and iralts of laiiop,' and e'sewlun' mav be 
{Jiofitabli studied for the same purpose 

Popi 11 ^ 4111 /AI lots oi Li akmm. 
Popularization of leainmi> is stdl anolui 
method of lultiiral reoiic ntafion. e^pei ially in 
India, where fonign domination dining the 
meVlieval and modern times i-iaidid not onlv 
polititaj and erononiif deselopiiKul but also 
moral and intellet tiial pioei s.,. Refeiiiu- has 
already b''en inadi* to di-si miiu.tion of knonledee 
through various methods, and oi.n ol tin m k 
quire furtbei diseicssion. 

First, the issnanie of pnlditalmns le i om 
petfnt authorities on rnodtin siicnte, pliilo- ipln. 
art and liter atm e iir Hindi or the national lan¬ 
guage under the auspices of nation.d mure isitits, 
and with go\nrirmoiit sub'idies ; l!ie«e should 
probably be of eotrreiiieiit size. Sunil ii jmidica 
eations should also be piepaicd b\ lOoviinial 
nniversities in provineial languages and with 'Ir 
help of government suhsidies. Such pnlilnalions 
should improve both national and jnovmvia! 
languages. Moreover, the professors at nalional 
and provincial universities, should he lequiitd to 
ileliver pirhlh- lectures in their respertne fields 
Second, the ciriulation of \aliiablc works 
itrrough libraries. An impoilant stc'p in this 
direction* has been undertaken by what has b^en 
called the library morement m Bombay. “A 
library for every village” i)' the slogan ol the 
movement, and it proposes to see up a nel\^'otk of 
i libraries in the entire province. The fiist si'-p wms 


taken on June 26, 1947, when the c«itral liblrairy 
was opened in the eity of Bombay. To carfy out 
the project, the plans, provided for ; (1) TliiW 
regional libraries ; (2) a library at each district 
headquarters ; (.'ll a lilirary at each tafiik or peta 
(puMivision); (1) a library in evei 7 village 

having a population of 2,(X)0 to 5,000 : and (5) 
the aradual oxlen^ion of the scope of the move¬ 
ment to includ' sm.tllcr and smaller villages. A 
similar step has been uiuleitaken by Bihar and 
lliete is no doubt that similar inea.«urcs will be 
taken bv oilier provinces. 

Thiid, tlip most siaiiifieant .social groups are 
v\liat mitrlil be lalLd the leained a.ssoi iations in 
siiciue. philosophy, hisloiy. economies, politics, 
(dncatioii, lileialme. medu ine and olhrr subjects, 
whicli have hivn im teasing in iiuriibn throughout 
tile loimtiv lor the last quailor of a oentui-y or 
moie. Thipp associations meet periodically and 
di-(n.-s important lojiiis of theii own n'seareh or 
of olheis both in India and abroad and often give 
siii!<;est]oiis its to lire 1» st moans of solving some of 
t'li otiMan ling ])i(ibl(itis They often guide 
MX i.d thought .ind it is through tlreri constant 
ifToils tliat su( iety gen rallv obtains scientific 
ktiouledge and directs its aitivilies on progressive 
lines 

Fomlh, the movemen's hke those of political 
]).i)li(trade unions, employers’ associations, 
agiaiiao mo\ements and other organizations of 
(Iiffr-r'i III j.'ohlica] and e< onomie interest arc also 
]m[.oitanl fiU tors in the tlisw'niitialion of know- 
ItMlgt' \Ilhoiij>h most of these movements are 
i!i i(l( d })v parly iii'tiisis, then attivilicS are im- 
poilaiil in view of tie- fact that they bring group 
irtpiesis to the allention of the geiiPial public. 

Fuially, the press and the platform are also 
gi at iiistiiulions for national aw'akening', inasmuch 
a.^ thc'y siqrply neiess.riy infoimalion on almost all 
sof ial qneslioiis While most of the journals and 
jieiiodicals are party organs and often exp'rcss 
partisan viewis, there are also others which are im- 
j.arlial and lake an ohjedive view of things. To 
these mii-t also h^* added the irlalform for the pro- 
paga'ion of relirrioii.-, jiolilieal, industrial, ethical, 
arsllielie ideals bv dilTerent organisations or indivi¬ 
duals. Both the jiress and the platform are of great 
help to the ])oj)ularisatiou of knowledge. 
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Mclti-Pveposb Projects 
Recently several projects have been under¬ 
taken by the (hiviTiiment, for power and 
irrigation in India. These projects arc known 
as muhi-purpoi-c projects because of tlie mani¬ 
fold advantages they yield. They ary designed 
not only to provhlc irrigation facilities for 
growing additional food and commercial crops, 
but also for hydro-electric power, flood-control, 
fish-culture, navigation, conservation of soil, 
afforestation, drinking water and rccrcat’on 
facilities."' After the completion of these plans, 
India will be using about 10 per cent of her 
latent water power cai)acity, and about 28 
Ki'llion acres of land will become available for 
cultivation. About l.'iS projects are under 
execution in different parts of the country. Of 
these only six are nmlfi-imrpose, 104 irngat on 
and 43 power projects. 12 of these 153 projects 
are major. Of the major projects, 6 are multi¬ 
purpose, 3 lu.wer-schemes and 3 irritiation- 
echemes. The cost of these 12 major y)rojects 
will amount to Rs. 439 crores and ef the 
remaining 141 projects to Rs. 680 ernres. The 
Pive-Year Plan prov’des for the execution of 
173 projects which will irrigate 8.53 million 
addition.il acres and provide a million kw. of 
add'tional hyde] power. Eventually these 
projects will irriaate 16.94 million additional 
acres and generate 1.5 million kw. of additional 
power.’ 

Tran.spcrtation 

The extoo'.ion of facilities of transporta¬ 
tion is the most essential condition for the 
successful commercial and industr’al develop¬ 
ment of a country. In fact, transportation 
permits a country to utilize its economic 
resources to the best possible advantages. 
Various kinds of transport means are available 

In N fptlia . (() Mumli Ifydro Flocliic Wotke. Fast Punjab 
4Q.CK)0 kHta frt) Canges Coual Hydro Elettru Grid bya'em (XJ.F.) 
IB.OOO kv^ts. 

7hn jinjmrtnni inulLi purpose projects are 

(t) Daiutidar \ulitv Prnjtr’; (ei) Biiakra Nangal Project; {iii) 
Ko«ih) Projert; (n) The Hirtkiid Project, (t) Rhtml & Nayar Dam 
* ProJecU; (tt) Ihe 1 ungatibadia Project; (vu) Machkund Hydel 
Sct\^ic: (ttu) Rampad Sagar Project; (lx) Tuagabkadra Project and 
Cban^a] Project. 

2., r^o ttv€'Ytar Plant P* 351* 


in our country. From the track animals of the 
mountains and the desert, the bullock-cart of 
tlie trackless agricultural areas, the country 
boats and crafts of alluvial water courses, to 
the railways that link up parts with important 
inland industrial and trading centres, the 
motor cars that have rendered door to door 
conveyance easy and cv^onomical, and aero¬ 
planes that have reduced barriers of long 
distances to a minimum, Tnd a has become an 
cpilorne of all c'asscs of transport. Trans¬ 
portation in Tnilia can be <livided into four 
heads: (?) Roa Is, (?f) Railway''. (???) Water- 
■ways and (??,) Airways, all of which are 
influenced by the topography aiid climate of 
the couiifi' 3 '^ to a verj' great extent. 

The road transp(>rt by its vc'ry nature 
touches the heart of tlie couuti'v and affect.'- 
the well-being of the peop'e at eveiy turn. In 
Indiii, road is tlie indigenous means of com¬ 
munication. Over a large part of India road- 
build’ng of uninetallcd type is a simple affair 
and jircsents no great dffieulty. India has 
miles of roads. Over most of the country 40 to 
75 per cent of the area is not served by road 
at all. Considering the size of the country this 
mileage is very meagre. We have only 73 miles 
of roads per 100,000 populat'on compared tti 
2,411 miles in U.S.A., 4-398 miles in Canada 
and 934 miles in France.* Of the total road 
mileage of 241513 miles (1950) only 95,46.3 
miles are hard-surfaced. More than half of the 
metalled roads is in Peninsular Ind'a where 
the old hard rocks facilitate the building of 
such roads. Of the unmetalled roads, 146.060 
miles, On the other hand, about four-fifth lie' 

3. Tho following tabic gives an idea how deficient are i • 


road mileage 

IB comparison with 

■om. olher eouBtrie.. 


Country 

Per sq. 

Per 1,000 

Per 100,000 

Resuuk* 


milea 

.q. iiulca 

persons 


Canada 


160 

4.938 

.. 

Italy 

0.89 

1,467 

376 

Uonnbls 

Japon 

3.00 

3,988 

728 

S» 

England 

2.02 

2,070 

381 

Motorab'a 

Franco 

1.B4 

— 

934 

»* 

U. S. A. 

1.03 

1.006 

2,411 

•* 

Germany 

1.9S 

— 

260 , . 

•# 

India 

0.1$ 

201 

73 Only SS p.o. 

motoral lo 

Auatralia 

— 

168 

6,602 

— 


—^Vide Eotiam Eeonomut, Annual, ISSh^p. 1M4. 
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in the Indo-Gangetic valley, where the soft 
alluvium, the great distance from which road 
metal has to be obtained and the frequent floods 
naturally favour the construction of the un¬ 
metalled road which is rebuilt chiefly after every 
rainy season. Want of adeqi-.atc roads is keenly 
felt in rural areas. By far (he greater portion 
of these roads is unbr dgcd and heavy thowcT 
cuts off the communication vliencvir I lie stnam 
crosses a line, and tlicy arc in many cases so 
unfit to stand the effects of tlu' wheel- wlu'e 
the surface is wet that in mouMrori montlw 
they are out of u.se except for cat lie or fool 
passengers.* 

The best-served part of the country 
South India and the areas worst served in <h s 
respect are llajasthan, Assam. On-saj Kutdi 
and the Punjab. These are either ttx' .and and 
th'nly populated or too i-ainy and juruly with 
unbr’dgcable gorges and streams v\hicli uiut- 
sect tlrem.' 

Ind'an roads are divided into five cla'-e‘: 
(1) National Highwav-, (21 Provincial oi 
State Highways, (3) Di-trict lload'-, (41 I'rban 
Roads and f5) Village Roail- Tbc lit ( ai’c the 
important arteries of couiuminetit oii in tin 
country.* 

India’s road system is iii'-u/Iicmd for her 
needs and therefore in the Five-Year Plan a 
provision of R&. KX) rrores lias breu made for 
the purpose out of wh eh 27 rrores are to be 
spent on national highways and the n’''! mainly 
on State roads. The Plan envi'-ages the deve¬ 
lopment of nearly 3(X)0 miles of new rotids and 
16,000 to 17.000 miles of village roads (hrougb 
community effort. 

R 4ILWAYS 

The Indian railway sv^tcra is by far (he 
largest In Asia and (he .second bl-rgost Slate- 
owned enterprise in the world. Tliov eniplov 
about 9.23 lakh people, rarrv 123 21 rrores of 
passengers, and 98.3 lakh tons of goods, con¬ 
sume about 10.8 million ton® of coal; and their 
net earning is 66.5.') rrores of rup''es. India 
has now 34,000 miles of railw’ay line.s,’ wh'eh 
operate on three different gauges: 6 ft G ins.; 
3 ft. 3^ ins. and 2 ft. 6 ins.' 

D. R. Cnilgll: Modern Industrial Evolution of India, p. 4. 

5, Imdson Yvot Book, 194.1 46, p. 36. 

e. At p«eieat th.-re are 6 Na’ional IlighwayB: ruining from 
(«) aientta to Bombay; (6) Delhi to Bombay; (<) Bombay to 
Madna; (d) Madraa to CalciCta; (') Calcutta to Dcmbay via 
NniPw'W Dvilii to Uadm via Nagpur. 


Of the total route mileage roughly 
one-half is in the Indo-Gangetic Valley, wh:d^ 
with its fertile plains and large populatiott,. 
together with Calcutta naturally offers thb' 
most favourable condit’ons for raihvay deve- 
loi'ment. The general characteristic of thii 
route in this valley is that it is straight over 
long (1 stances because of absence of hills. But 
while the levid nature of the vabey hcljrs the 
railway, tlie heavy rainfall and the numerous 
stream- noecssilating eo.stly bridges are a draw¬ 
back. The fretnieni floods .also raise the cost 
of maintaining the track. The raihvay lines in 
this valley are eharaelerised bv a large number 
of luaneb lincN, which are particularly numerous 
111 areas whcr(> the traffie is sjiread over the 
adioiiing area. The railway linos lainning in 
JVidnsnlar India are zig-zag. The broken 
io]ioei .phy of the loiith compels the linos to 
charn’e flieir {om-e and gradien' fn m place tO 
ji'ace. and aFo cau-cs (lie making of tunnels 
at -onie plaei--- to get over obstructions. The 
nioiintaiiis i,-, the north and the We-tern Ghats 
.'d-o present eons dcrable difficnlties with regard 
to tile eonstnietion of railw'ay lines. The 
Rilpnras and Abndhyas are low. and the rail- 
wav lines can byjiass the big ranges or cross 
tliein bv mean- of (unnels. The Tbar desert 
111 Raja'-thnn with scanty population and re- 
■^mirccs make ra'lway operation difficult and 
uninofitablo. Thus in India, the railway pat¬ 
tern has 1 ■ cn mnrh influenced by the forces of 
((nnoniir geography. 

The mileage of railways in India is very 
small Ufa eomiiarcd w.th that of other impor¬ 
tant, countries. Largs countries wdth compara¬ 
tively small population, such as Canada and 
Australia, record a low territorial ratio, viz., 
Jil in les and 9 miles of railways, while smaller 
countries' with dense poymlation and a high 
degree of railway development show high 
ratios. CJ. K. has 206 miles of railway per 
1.000 sq. mile-; France 120 and Japan 87 for 
the same area. Ind a with her large territory 


7. Of tho fvo of iho parimon, ihcro Victo 40.524 miles 

tnilwsvs n uiidivtiled India of whi^h 6,9 j 8 miles went to Paltiitfto 

ard )!''■<) nnliH riiiuiinoii ]ii India 

8. Cf tin tot.il 15,700 n ilei nsTrow broad gftuge* 

15,U00 au tntirr giuge and only .1 dOO miles narrow gauge. The 

nic*r< ^Mii f ruilwajA arc uccu incivlly in the Sate of Assam. North 
Bihnr. Bijiisthan. Siurufhlia and also in the northern part o£ WmI 
Bengal, in Sou b Indu and aomo parts of U.P. Ihe aarrew ggclfi 
railiiavs are in existence tn mouiitaina and in Interior parto ot dhati 

villages of West Utagsl. In ether parts broad gauge xtlhwSF* 
prisdooiinate. 
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but with a moderate extent of railway develop¬ 
ment has only 28 miles of railway per 1.000 
sq. miles. Distribution of railway mileage on 
the population basis presents an entirely 
different picture. Largo countries with a small 
population such as Canada and Australia, show 
low ratios; wliiJe small countries with high 
population density, despite the relatively large 
route mileage, such as U.K. or Japan, stand 
comparatively low under the populat on ratios. 
India has but 10 miles of railway per 100.000 
people.” 

With a view to effecting economy and effici¬ 
ency in administration, a scheme for regrouping 
the entire railway system, except a few pri¬ 
vately owned light ra Iways, was prepared by 
the Railway Board in 1950 and enforced during 
1951-52. As a result of regrouping the s'x zones 
were created: {i) The Southern Railway, 6.017 
miles with headqu.arters at Madras; (u) Cen¬ 
tral Railway, 5,428 miles with headquarterR at 
Bombay; (m) Western Railway, 5.461 miles 
with headquarters at Bombay; (??’) Northern 
Railway, 6,007 mile,s with headquarters at 
Delhi; (v) North-Eastern Railway, 4,767 miles 
with headquarters at CoraKhpur and (?>?) 
Eastern Ra'lway, 5,667 miles with boa Iqnarters 
at Calcutta. And from August 1955, a seventh 
railway zone, viz., [vii) South-F.aslei’n Railway 
zone is also going to he ojiened. 

Wati t{-Way,s 

India is a land of many rivets, and yet 
her w'atcr trtinsjiort is not much developed 
Th=s is due to certain geographical drawbac'ks 
Firstly, during the rtitny season the rivers arc 
in high floods and consequently have a strong 
current wliich is not easy to navigate. During 
the dry seasons, otily tlic big rivir., have Avatcr 
throughout their course, others become dis¬ 
connected pools in which n.avigation is im- 
po.ssiblc. Secondly, even in b’g rivers the water 
is very shallow and there are sandbars due to 
silting w'hieh further reduce the depth of 
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water. Thirdly, owung to the shifting of fiver 
courses, permanent jetties or wharfs cannot be 
made. Fourthly, the rivers usually enter the 
sea in shallow, sandy delta-mouths instead of 
deep and broad estuaries. In lower Bengal, 
Assam and in the river dletas on the east coast, 
there is enougli water in the rivers and navi¬ 
gation is possible tliroughoiit the year. These 
regions are not well-supplied with roads or 
railways. This fact naturally makes naviga¬ 
tion the only efficient means of communication. 
On the Ganga in Bengal and Bihar and on the 
Brahmaputra in Assam a large number of 
steamers ply. 

There are other ])arts of the country w'here 
canal navigation is active. In Andhra and 
Madras States, the Godavari canals including 
the Duramagudan canal, the Kistna canals, the 
Bukingham canal, the Kurnool-Kiiddaph canal, 
(ho West-coast canals and thi* 'Vedaranniyam 
canal; in Bengal, the Circular and Eastern 
canals; m XT.P., the Ganges canals; and in 
Or'ssa, the Orissa canal, are important high 
ways for water-borne tiaffic. On the West 
coast the backwaters ioim the chief means of 
tnmsjiort. 

'Pho total mileage of waterways in India 
IS estimated to be 25,000 miles. Of these about 
10,0{K) miles are rivers and 15,000 miles canals. 
Bu( the approxunate length of navigable water¬ 
ways at ]>rc^cnt is only 5,144 miles distributed, 
as U.P. 745 miles; Bihar 715 miles; West 
Bengal 777 miles; Assam 920 miles; Orissa 287 
miles; Madras and Andhra, 1,700 miles.’” 

India has a coastline of over 3 500 miles 
and merchant ships from all important mari¬ 
time eountrie.s call at her ports. The sea routes 
r.adiate mainly from, the five major ports of 
Calcutta, Vizagapatam, Madras, Bombay, 
and Cochin. The prineip-al sea routes are the 
Suez route, the Cape route, the Australian 
route and the Singapore route. 

At the end of 1952, the total tonnage of 
Indian ships of over 150 G.R.T. was 4j52,274 
G.R.T. with 111 sh'ps and 25 companies. The 
coastal traffic is reserved for the Indian fleet 
since August, 1950. According to the statement 
made by the Government in Lok Sabha in 
March 1953, 24.48 lakhs of deadweight ton 
cargoes were carried on the coast in 195il and 
24.68 lakhs of deadweight tons in 1952. In 
order to carry our coastal cargo 259,(KiO G.R.T. 
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of Indian shipping was employed. Practically 
the entire coastal trade and 43 per cent of the 
adjacent trade is now being carried by Indian 
ships. The total freight earnings of Indian 
companies from the coastal trade amounted to 
Rs. 10 crores in 1951-52. Indian shipping com¬ 
panies have regular cargo scrviceis to the U.K, 
the Continent, the U.S.A. and Australia. By 
the end of 1952, the total tonnage employed m 
the overseas trade way 173,000 C.R.T. The 
freight carningi, of the Indian companies fioin 
overseas trade duiing 1951-52 was Rs. 9 iiore.s, 
under the plan the total tonnage employed m 
the coastal and overseas trade will ire i ease 
from 362,150 to about 600,000 C.R T. by 
1955-56 for an expenditure of Rs. 14.94 
crores.” 


Am Tr\n^pori’ 

India’s place m Civil aviation is lourtli 
among the nations of the woild. As a meeting 
point of the air routes between tlie East and 
the West, India holds a key poMlion in the 
internathmal aviation. With its \:i'-t distances 
and favourable climate thiouglunit the year, 
India provides an ideal field tor air traiisjiorl 
But in spite of this fact, compaicd v\ith U.ri A., 
U.K and Canada tlie progress oi Civil a''ia- 
tion in India is veiy modest 

There are tliree t\pes oi air-ii.m^poiI 
routes m India' (i) Tians-Coiilmc'ntal tiinik 
routes, (»l Regional tumk routes and (m' 
Local service routes A lypital tiaii--(‘oiitiiu'n- 
tal route is one winch conneds Bombay willi 
Calcutta and is linked up with fon gn and 
overseas air routes at Bombay and Calcutta. 
The regional trunk routes connects foieign and 
over-seas routes at Bangalore, Ddlu, Ts’agpur 
and Hyderabad. The local service routes fcid 
regional and trans-continental I'outes” 
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India has three international aerodrome^. 
Bombay (Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum) 
and Dellii (Palam); seven major aerodromes 
at Agaitala, Ahmedabad, Begumpet, Bombay 
(.Juhu), Delhi (Saldarjimg), Cauhati, Madras 
and Nagpur; 29 inteimediale aerodromes and 
37 minor aerodiomos.” 

The total route mileage is 27,763 miles of 
wdiieh J4,050 m lea are iloiueatic route mileage 
and 13,713 international route mileage. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, wc may say that India is a 
countiy unique m many lespects. With.n her 
own holders she picsents eveiy variety of 
natural featuics to be lound on the surface of 
the earth. tSuow-capped mountains, precipi¬ 
tous lavines, undulating hills, high p'atcaus, 
level plains, sandy descits, vcidant oases, 
niighly stioauis and iidi fields diversify the 
suilacc of the eouiiliy. India luis been favoured 
houiili'ully fioiii the peinuuient .‘■nows of the 
TTiinalayas and (he gloriouo alpme regions of 
K:e-hmu' lo tli<' rainless deseit of wcslei’n Raja- 
dhan and tlie fonlincntal txlnmos of western 
IT R and Rajasthan and (ho perpetual hot- 
lu.u e, of Malabar. India possesses groat diver¬ 
sity of animals, vegOLation pu«lucts and 
iiiiiii'ials ranging from the heavily coated 

Ka'-hiii r slicrp to the eanii'l of Rajasthan, the 
(igci of Bengal and the elephant of South India; 
hom win at. flints and fir trees of the north 
(o (lie jute ami lice fields of West Bengal and 
slender and eh-gniit areca palms, banana, 

mango, and dhupa tiers of IMy^ore. cocoanut 
jialnis of low-Uing swamps and (oastal regions; 
and from ilm coal and iron fields of West 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the go'd 
iciJon ol Mv'Oie, the inang'Uiesc region of 
Madhy.i Piadc'-h, the salt lakes of Raja- 
sthan ami (he oilfields of Assam’* Divits ty of 

12 llnr in it Imliin Uin-joit lomjinu* IIm-'O rompanlci 
run ur liiu H «ii 7 r ut«h fii follows 

Hoiili No I Ai? 1 irun 1 i\ , filuiUa) 5 ServicM. 
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7 Si r JH i 
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Route No '» ( , Deiiaii Ltd, Hyderabad) — 
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physical feature and the climatic conditions 
have produced great varieties in populat.on and 
the economic habits of the people. What 
different types are represented by the hard¬ 
working Deccanecs of the peninsula, the case- 
loving agr cUilturists of Bengal, the shepherd 
hill-men of the Himalayas, the traders and 
commercial magnates of Rajasthan and the 
primitive huntsmen of the hill regions! 

What strikes us is the fact that though our 
economic life is iich in variety man in India 
has failed to profit adequately. The contrast 
between the bount es of nature and the poverty 
of man is litre very striking . Nature has been 
very bountiful in bestowing her gifts lavishly 
but man has failed to play lus part well. 
Hence, the u«ua! statement, 'Tnd a is a rich 
country inhabited by poor people What is 
needed is initiative, enterprise, business sk 11, 
capital, government co-operation and above all 

- 0 


active population to use and exploit the dor¬ 
mant resources for material advancement and 
the raising of the standard of living of the mae- 
scs It is a happy augury to see that we are now 
fast on the road to development. India is not 
only reclaim ng her marshy lands and bringing 
new lands under the plough with the help of 
tractors and bull-dozers, enriching her soils by 
inorganic fertilizers and improved appliances, 
planning her agriculture and industries, deve¬ 
loping her vast water resources, exploting her 
forests and mineral wealth, fighting with her 
food and raw material shortages by every 
possible means, organising her railways and 
opening vast traets of new lands by country 
roads but also develop ng her new outlook of 
hip and dcviMng \anous moans of making the 
masses happy, healthy and piosperous 
__ (Conrkid^d) 
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CmNA AND ASIAN STABILITY 

By Dr. KALIDAS NAG, m.a, dlitt (Paris) 


As Russia With the Asian Soviet forms the vast 
single block of diverse nalionali ies and languages 
inspired by a common ideology, so China, the 
compact mass of mankind dominantly Mongoloid 
is b'ing transformed into the bulwark of Asian 
solidarity. But there is ano'her fragment of 
Chinese par'y politics in Formosa under Chiang 
Kai-shek who with Ameiican support mainly is 
trying to perpetuate schism defying the People’s 
Republic, fully funcliouing fiom 1949, with over 
500,000,000 souls. Then the third element is 
represented by the Overseas Chinese numbering 
about 10 million : majoiity of them in Asia 
(with 2| m in Malaya and H m. in Indonesia) 
and also in Oi e.mia. Afrit a, Eiirojie and America. 

In religion the Chme«e were eosmopolitan 
in spirit, harbouring the Jews in Honan, the 
Moslems counting 50 nullion and the Buddhis't, 
150 million coming from outside. The rest are 
Taoists oi Confufians hut all i digioits groups 
are now feubjetled to the new (oramuni&t drive 
Ito secularization The resultant psjehological 
types and their reaction to the new Go\ eminent 
shoulj^ he cau'iously watched. The West has 
dashed^ with the East, in China as well as in India 


for over thiec (cnturies of modern history 
started by the Manrhu dynasty (1640 onwards). 
Emperoi Ch’en Lung (1736-1795) was a 
conlempoiary of Clive and Hastings; so we may 
follow easily the quick transformation of China 
during ihe last two centuries. China invaded 
Tibet in 1751 and liegan controlling the 
succession of the Dalai Lama. In 1758 Keshgaria 
was conqueied mainlaing Chinese control 
over Central Asia. In 1781 the revolt of the 
Muslims were suppressed, the Formosan rebellion 
was crushed, and the Guikhas of Nepal were 
vanquished (1792). 

Between 1757-1842 China suspicious of the 
Christian westerners slopped them systematically 
from settling down in any Chinese port urjder the 
[iretoxt of trade ; Earl of Macartney was sent 
away (1793) from tlie Chinese Court of Peking; 
hut the Americans luckily entered into a 
profitable trdde in Canton (1784). 

Duiiiig the eentuiy of 1795-1095 we no'ice 
China declining through total refusal 'to take 
to modern science and industry^which Japan 
accepted and, thus defeated China in the first 
Sino-Japanese War of 1893-94. 


* 111 1821 the Opium trouble started, for the 
Caii India Company began sending (defying 
CBiW Emperor’s prohibition) 5000 chests of 
&tdian opium to China. It was temporarily 
stoplied (1834) with the enjd of the Company’s 
monopoly of British trade with China. The 
Chinese burnt 30,000 opium chests and the 
British opened the Opium War (184142) and 
forcibly took Hongkong and opened either ports 
b’ke Canton, Amoy, Fotx'how, Nengpo and 
Shanghai. Chaos reigned between 1850-61- when 
the Tai Ping rebellion led to ruthless destruction 
of life and p*roperty. The French took advantage 
of it anjd gradually grabbed Indo-China (1862 
onwai^ds). 

In these gloomy days was born Sun-wen 
famed later on a!s Sun Yat-sen (1862-192.5), a 
contemporary of Lenin. Dr. Sun tried to organise 
reJiellion against the decadent Mane bus (1895) 
but failed; he escaped via Hawaii to Europe 
and America and organised (since 1893) the 
overseas Chinese. Meanwhile .lapan defeated the 
corrupt Manchu rulers of China and took Formosa 
(1895). The big Powers of Europe—Fiatiee, 
Germany, Russia—began a scramble for “con¬ 
cessions” forming States within a State. So 
the hot-heads of China started the Boxer Rising 
(1900-1901) lowering the prestige of the Manehns 
who were driven out in 1911 )»■ the Rcviilulionary 
Chinese who elected Dr. Sun Yel-sen theii 
President (December, 1911). After a second 


were invited to the first Pan-Anan €bitgttieW9| 
Baku (1920). In Januatry, 1924s tKe first 
Min Tang Congress at Canton with Sun Yet-attti 
as President admitted the Communists to the pai%: 
which began to be influenced by Russian adviaei*)^ 
notably Michael Borodin; and Chiang Kai-shcll'; 
(born 1887). himself trained in Japan, headeil, 
the Russian instructors in the new Whampo^ 
Military Academy. He went to Russia for further 
experience and on return—^when Dr. Sen dieii 
(March, 1925) - —Ix'gan destroying the Chinese 
comrniinisLs, who, in their turn, waged a 30 yeata' 
war against Chiang championing outmoded 
ffudalistie capitalism. Yet Chiang’s master Dt. 
Sun j)ropagaled progressive socialism since 1904* 
1907 (a decade l)efore the Russian Revolution, 
of 1917). Before his death (12, March, 1925) he 
|)ul)lished his le<!ur.re—San Min Chu I or the 
three Principles of Nationalism, Democracy and 
Social Progress—^all three betray-ed by Dr. Sun’s 
corrupt or incompetent followers, Chiang Kai- 
slu’k, Hu Han-rnin and Wang Ching-wei. 

Communist China 

The dividing lino between two historical 
periods was drawn by the youths of Peking who 
on May 4, 1919 called a huge demonstration 
against the supine and corrupt Government and 
ill MS began a truly nationalistic and cultural 
revolution. Few now remember tliat a young 
giadiiale of ibe Normal School of Ch’angsha 


revolution in July. 1913. Yuan Shi-kai was 
elected Presid-ent; but he loo tried to play the 
Emperor (1917) and lost bis chance. Dr. Sun 
moved to Canton and made his Govcrmneiit in 
1921. In 1915 Japan presf-iited the notorious 21 
demands during the First World War but ihi* 
Washington Conference (February, 1922) guaran¬ 
teed to China independence and territorial integrity. 
There was also the remission of the Boxer 


orgaJiised the New Peojile’s Student Union joining 
the Revolutionary movement. He was Mao Tse- 
lung, (born 1893) in Hunan Province whe-re he 
joined as a boy a small Communist Party cell 
which had its ramifications in Hankow and Peking, 
Mao ill 1918 look a small job in the library of 
the Peking University studying books, writing 
poems and he was elected delegate to the first 
Communist Congr-ess in Shanghai and Chialsing 


injdemnity of 6 million dollars diverted to (July, 1921). Its second session met in Hangchow 
rehabilitate Chinese education by creation of the (July, 1922), which formally resolved to wipe 
China Foundation for Promo ion of Education mil imperialism, warlordism, stressing Dr. Sun’s 
and Culture. So U.S.A. sunk billions of dollars Nationalism. They dcidded to join die Communist . 
in China to conciliate the Chinrse and to capture International and invited the third Congress to 
their vast market. But other factors went against Canton (June, 1923) where Mao was elected 
U g ^ Member of the Crntnal Committee. The fourth 

Soviet Russia in repudiation of the Tsar’s Congrefs met in Shanghai (January, 1925) where, 
ill-gotten gains gave up (1919-20) extra- the party resolved to organise the Farmers’ and 
territoriality, etc., at Tientsin and Hankow and Labourers’ movement and the youth and th«S; 
balance of ’ the Russian share of the Boxer women’s organisations. Thus their youth corjii'; 
indemnity'to lie used for the education of y((ung had a good number and the Party had more ihtov 
aiUMje in RubaU who with many other. Mane, 1000 members. The fifth Congrdee » 




(April, 1927) brought 100 delegates representing 
500,000 members of the party Mao look the lead 
in Land Reforms. The sixth Congres met m 
Moscow (July, 1928), ioi ( luang starlcd his 
ruthless campaign to lx llic Chirit-^L lonimu 

mists who took up gut 1 ilia adivilies against 
Chiang’s Kuonunlaii., (/.nunmcnt Mao foiinod 
the fiist R (1 Aiinv (1927 28) with llie jouhs 
of Hunan I iiki ii ami Kiangsi win mi Mao lid 
the famous Long Maiih (191) ll) to \fnan 
(80(>0 ntilc',) 111 als 1 s( I up a Clinic si Smic' 
and led tin A^iman Ki' ilutioii '^ei/in> ioi 
peasant*, ihi laiuL of tin jdii lirulioids M anwhile 
the Japaiust bigni ok ip\ing Mituhuin (19il 
32) and Mao apptalid to llio nation and mad 
common laiisi with ( hiang for the wai ol 
Resistanie In Siplinibci 1937 VTao k pt back 
hit conrmiinist pjopigncli and oiducd his Red 
Aimv to fiplii till lapiiiest as part ol the Chim se 
National Aiin> uliidi mis si ngih mil under 
diiang who lonilml il i nun-af.ie sion (it it\ 
betwfcn China nid Si n Russii (Aligns! 19t7) 
The lapinisi and Riissi m forri, dash d (/Vuglist 
1938) on (he M indnii la Kou i‘^liiiii i bordits 
The lajianesf took ( iiilon and Ilinkow aiuiclst 
protests of till Wislun Povviis bit tli SkouiI 
Woild T^ai bioki (Mil in jull fui^ in 1939 

LlOtlDMiON Ol Kiomim\'( (10)9 topi) 

In \ii_ii I 19i9 Hill 1 mil Si dm in d a 
stianj^o Cjiiniin Riis nn Pi I and m 's ptimlui 
England ml I t i ik iIk 1 ml w ii on Geimaiiy 
invading Poi mil )n Dutinin 1939 Russia 
was 1 x) dll (1 I om lli Ii in ol \ Ion f n 

dish ilnitin^ \ i 1 w ii n i ii is 'o t'i i tn mi 

In Ma\ 19)0 (lull bill io 111 I 111 Coi'ilioii 

Oo\ mini I I willi I lb 11 Pirl\ m fun ''flu 

I 11 mb ( oil ips( nil 1 Ami IK i m nli a In <li i nri 
prognmme wilii i wooetm iinv ami offucd 
waiship- Io I im' ml m ixdniu foi Aiminui 
na\ il ami an bi is m lb Pmi i b riupui by tin 

agiPfiinnt ol s j)|, mill 1 lOM) wbm (.iiminy 

ftah and 1 ip m luitid into i Rail wbicii 
enroll 1 ij d la > in Io illnk Tliwni (Dettinber 
1911) I S \ tinis III IK I tb wii md 

Fi p’md imp n 1 lb Riiiini Ro id lo si nd 

Pupidi h Cl 1 1 Rut 111 il w ir ia.-el m Clnni 
(1911 I3| i d lb s(\( 1, C ii'iiss of C'liinese 

C oinnunus s im 1 ii "V n m in 1913 Mio aftii 

Jaj»ane»( siiiu id r (An list, 1913) fli w witli 

U.S \ Ainbas idol Hiulav to Chungking lo 
conrludt Peaie, if po sible, with Chiang But in 
I945'\tvil wai again biolvc out in Mukden, 


Kalgam and Yemm. From 1948 Mao Tse-tung 
began his hig offensive and totally defeating 
(1949) Chiangis forces, drove them to Formosa 
iiid otiupied the Chinese mainland establishing 
he Pcojile’s Rep'ublu of ovei 500 million s9uK 
In fiinc, 1950 Chairman Mao Tsetung delivered 
a in tnorablc address on ‘Fight for a better turn 
111 ihc 1 1 uioinii si nation in C Inna and the whole 
imlioii lcw,.m working as one niiii to develop 
1 ]\( w Diimiiaiv III ibi last with SoMCt 
111! id'i a'-si 'ami UK, India, Burma Ceylon, 
amoii ■■ othiis, piompll) itcognisid ibc People’s 
Ripiiblu wliidi IS sbowiiif, lhjoUr,lioui vny 
(oidiil siiiliin Ills o India b d bv Pimii i Nehru 
who was most wnmlj w bound as a f,uesl of 
till R(public 'Jill ( Inn s( loiiign M’inher 
( bou Ln-'ai 11 ilinally ..,a\i full support lo the 
liolii\ of 'Nehin in lb l»indim_ ( onb icnce 
duly 19))) (In u Inin w i* bom (!89C>) in 

Kiangsu who sinilnd wcsUin diplomacy while 
in Pans IS I sluibnl foinnn ( In ic c i oiniiun ist 
ti’ls in J’aiis mil ollu i I uioj) in i ilii s Riluin- 
iiig 1) Climi in 1921 In liUjitil C In m^ and Mao 
in (Inn ant ] ipai i sc ilini bul wlim civil war 
Inok out Chow ic tit lied to Vinni and finally 
mitgid IS ViK ( b iHinan of llu People’s 
Rc piililie mil adminislr Uici ( ounc ils and abo as 
till ’'^hnisid of fc icigii Affiiis 111 Ipm^ Mao in all 
s( (tors 

Jin V( ns ^(1 IOI to tb in is (.ciioi i1 C^liu Tc 
(boll 188)9) lb ( I'nimninsl C oininiiulei in¬ 
fill f Cii idu It ol till \imiian Mililitv Ac demy 
be 1 Mill d tile R< vobi'ion uy 1 c igm tikin_ jeart 
ji tic \nnnii iipiisin s Allc i lb il he visited 
(.cmim (1922) iml fos'i ri cJ the (nine i C oimmi- 
I st ( 11 jn Ileilin and )(bci jilicts He joined the 
Noii'i Ix]jcdi(ioii (192f)) if( 1 Ills ichirn to 
(bmi wcK Kui)niinlin„ mcl ( oiinnii iisis b gm 
c 1 islinip (1927) lb helped M lo 1 sc lung in 
I iiile'inw, up tin Re I Amiv of rnmeis and 
Liboineis and bd tin 1 iglitli Route Aiiny and 
leinmcneed ihe Lo V Maicb (1933) Famed 
Cjctieial and Vice Ch iimian of the People’s 
Mibl i\ Council C bn Ic is abo Siipie me Comraan 
del of the ( Innesi Forces 

A o'l e 1 great Ic lelei is Kii) Mojo (bom 
1892) pm novelist (ijiii and scbolai, now Head 
e f tile (nlhiial Mmistiy He li gam as a 
ineeluv d stueleiit (like Dr Sim Yatsen) in Japan, 
pul)lishing time bis Poems (1921 22) On 
irluin to homeland he organised the “Creative 
Society” most influential in mbdern Chinese 
litcratuie. In 1925 he was of the staff of the 
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Sun Yat-sen University, Canton. In 1927 he 
fostered Proletarian literature from Shanghai 
(1927) and thence cs'^'aped to Japan where he 
sludied old Chinese history and wrote copionLsly 
(1927-37). In 191.') he visitid llnssia and in 
1949-51 he was in Poland and I'lancc. On return 
he was elected Chairman of the tioininiltce of 
Curural-Edueational All'airs, President of the 
Acudemia Siniea winning the Stalin Peace 
Award. H.* translated also fioni (ioelhe. Tolstoy, 
Upton Sinclair, etc., and \vri>Ie copioU'ly on 
Political Seiiiiee, Soi iai 1’;tihlein-. and \i(li.ieo- 
logy—a prolific and ACisatile wiitu' wl)'* leceii'ly 
visi'ed India. 

This new gcncTalion, of couise. go' ic-ji'oation 
from jjrogi ;. si\e \<lei.iii- id the last e(i,tiii\ seni'' 
of wliom 1 nr ntioii : Tlic oldc.- '; to i < nic!iih'i, 

I' sujipose. i-' Kiang Yn-wei ( 1 !!.”>()-l')2{’.! scholai 
and i-orial rcioMnn admiiing western (ultnic. 
Condemned Iiy llic iMaiiclnis Ir- llc<] to Hongkong 
ajtd then to Japan where he met Dr. Snn ^ at-sen, 
but Avas against violent rcAolulion. He ralluj 
followed Confucius and lludtlha vMitiiig on tlie 
Theory, of Coinjiassjon and Pquiililv in the 
Buddlii'-t Tcadii.’igs. whirli shiniid ]»c lian.-lated 
by Indians. 

His favourite ))upil w.is l.iang t.lii-<‘ha'» who 
iiiAited Dr. Tagore loi.liina in 1021. ili. Sun Bat¬ 
son's (I often met Itim and his eolleagiies i imlile 
wile Sung Ching-ling (hoin JfVKD helped Di. 
Snn in hi.s riwolnlionary works and later join.'d 
Chu Te. Clsow Kn-lai. etc., ol the Kevololionaiy 
Party. Slie could not pull oti wdl with her luolher- 
in-law Cliiang Kai-shek. She traAclIed tiiroiigh 
Russia and other parts of Europe atnl Aineii'’a 
for the caiisf) of World Peace and (Jiinesc 
Democracy. She wro'e in English I hi' Siiii}i,nli’ 
for New Chinn and got the Stalin Peace 1 rw<‘ 
(1951). She should h(^ imilid hy the Indian 
Women’s Organizations, as she is the real disi iph 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and now Chairman of All 
China Demorralie Wom-n's redera’lon "f ihe 
Welfare InstiUMe and also Vicc-Chainnan of tlic 
Chinese Peopl.'s Repuldic. Her Eederalmn 
helped to convene I Derember. P)i.>) the ( oiifi r<n^ c 
of. Asian Women with 10.5 Delegal.^s from 2.3 
Oriental countries contai ring 76.0(KI,00() women 
workers of different grades and ideals. Free India 
should invite another such Confcrcnec soon. 

The People’s Republic of China (proclaimed 
21st SepItemUer, 1949) passed the Organic Law 


of the State led by the Communist Party witii* 
five million members (July, 1950) who strivOr 
for iiideji'endencc, democracy, peace and. slreng&, 
of Cliiiia thiougli unification. Cliiiia (like ludi^) ; 
is a fulxamtiiicnt of 32 Pro\ inccs and 12 
nuinicijKdilics. com ring an area of over 

o,()()0.(MM) s(j. miles. Food, clothing and housing 
[nobienis are a- a.'u'e as in India lull within fiva 
years (]919-.5-lt C.l'.ina has made tremendous 
sli ides tliiough haul labour and honesty. By 
tiic SiMo-S'i\icl Jreaty' of I9.)0, U.S.S.R. 

gi.i'.lfd to iJ'iu.i loiinniH lily ciilJils of 300 
million H.S. doliais to he. lejiaid in 10 years 
lJ9.54()o). Vv'illi gieal ze.d for seicnec, new 
Ciiina is ujijiJMu.g nio<l'’in nietliods of agriculture, 
1 C ilf ue-lalioM .uid ii rigalioii. Puieign air services 
l;au‘ i lo-ed hut the Siiiu-Siniet Civil Aviation 
Co. lO.V.)! is op. lilting lines fiom Peking to, 
(;enii.il A'i.) and Russia has returned to China 
iiii]>oitanl laiiw’.iA.s to the East. Shijniing industry 
is lieing ilcM'lopcii and the Bureau ol Navigation 
h.is logioiia! cciitics at licntsiii, Shanghai, 
Isiiigkao. D.iiicn and Canton. Bcfoie 1949 
Coinniiiiiisl \ ictorv there were many western 
tiading agencies : 1.51 Urili.sh, 112 American, 20 
Swi.'s. 11 FiciiiTi, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, etc.; 
also 7 oM‘i.,.'as Cliiiicse. How many have resumed 
eonniK'ieial iclalions arc not definitely known. 
Bui ( eylon. India. Pakistan, etc., are doing good 
lai.mess willi fCK. After H.S.A. and India, 
Ciiina is ilw thud in the world's total cotton 
pieduetioii, neat in silk and lea. So manufactures 
leln'in'.' to llv-e arii. bis, aie thiiving. Coal and 
11 .Ill are tlieie in jdenly and w'ill help developing 
lieaxA indiisiiies. tiliina is also rieli in minerals like 
gold. siKer. eopii'ci. lead, zine, tin. antimony, 
iiingslen, etc., whiih are found in jilenty. So oil 
is licing evitaeled in Sli'cnsi, Kansu, Upper 
B'aiigls'- and South Manchurian zones. Tin mining 
lliriAid ill V unnan with its vast tin ores. Sino- 
Soviet Joint-stock Companies are developing oil 
and noii-fei roils metals in Sinkiang. Total trade 
union memhersliio’ was over d million in lOoO and 
must lUiVe gone higher now. Hike H.S.S.R. in 
llte w'C't China niav develop into the biggest 
I.abonr Rciinl.lie in the East benefiting most of 
the ‘hindei-developed” (ycl over-populated) 
eounliics of Asia. On the livelihood an'd 
well-being of these teeming millions depend ihe 
permanent peace and stability of Asia. 



THE CONSTITUnON OF INDIA— MORE UNITARY THAN FEDERAL 

Prof. K. N. SINHA, m.a., ll.b. 


It is interesting to note that allhough based on 
federal model our coristilution does not contain 
any reference of the word ‘federal.’ Article 1 of 
the constitution descril)es India as a ‘union’ and 
not a ‘federal union’ of states. It seems to be a 
deliberate omission that striki's at the root of the 
inlen'ion of the fathers of the ronslilution. There 
is no doubt that the designation of units as 
‘States’ and not ‘Provinces’ suggests that the 
Union ils federal. But the Central Government 
under the new constitution has far more extensive 
powers than it had under the Government of 
' .India Act, 1935. Thus, the Prime Minister of 
India may seem to be “not merely a grand 
Moghal but a lion and the provincial Governments 
would be like lambs and goats which will tremble 
before him,” * 

“A serious complaint is made on the giound ttiat 
there is loo much of centralisation and that the slates 
have been reduced to municipalities.”* 

These views might look apparently exagge¬ 
rated, but a clear analysis of the relations between 
the Union and the S'ales would make it abundantly 
evident that our constitution is more unitary than 
federal, s 

In every Federation there exists a clear 
demarcation of powders of the centre and the 
constituent units, for, as Professor Dicey has 
said : 

“Federalism means the distribution of the force of 
the state among a number of subordinate bodies each 
originating in, and conttolled byv the. Constitution” 

In India, too as, ebsewhere, the legislative 
functions of the Union and the Slates have been 
placed under different heads. The spheres of 
activity for the Union and the States are precisely 
laid down by the Constitution itself, and within 
that particular sphere the authority of each is 
prescribed to the exclusion of the other in normal 
times. But the powers of the states are taken into 
consideration it becomes clear that our Consti¬ 
tution although given a federal shape has, at the 
sa?He time, a very strong centre. The structure of 

r' 
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* Shri Tbakur Das Bharguva in ihe Constituent Assembly on 
November 15, l!>49. 


Government contained in the constitution of 
India is federal, but the structure is so tight 
it is almost unitary. 

Article 246 provides that the Parliament has 
exclusive powers to legislate over 9J items 
j^rcscribed, in the Union List and the State 
legislature has power to make laws reigarding 06 
matters only, enumcra'ed in the State List, while 
both the parliament and the sta'e legislatures have 
power to mttke laws on 47 subjects referred to 
ill the Concujrent List. 

According to Article 248 the residuary 
powers of legislation (subjects not included in the 
Union, Concurrent or Stale Lists! are assigned to 
the centre, i.e., to the Parliament and not the 
Legislatures of the sta'es. This is in contrast with 
the powers of states in U. S. A., and even 
Australia, although it conforms to th;» practice 
ill the Union of south Africa and Canada. In 

V 

U.S.A. and Australia the residuary powers have 
been given to the states, but in India as in Canada 
and Union of south Africa they have been 
vested in tlie Union Goveriiiuent in order to make 
it more powerful. 

It has been pointed out that both Parliament 
as well as Stale Legislatures are empowered to 
make laws on the subject- in the ConcuTrent List. 
If Parliament as well as a State Legislature happen 
to make laws on the same sulijecl in this List, 
and if it is found that th“ two laws are in conflict 
with each other, than the law made by the 
Parliament shall prevail and any provisions of 
the state law, which are repugnant to what has 
been enacted by the Parliament, will be null and 
void. Thus in the matters of Concurrent .List the 
centre has been afforded a definite supremacy. 

Nonnally the Union Parliament shall have 
no jurisdiction to make laws for those subjecls 
which are in the Slate List, and in keeping with 
the essentials of a federal arrangemetit, a clear 
distribution of subjects between the Union and 
the States, has been made by the Constitution. 
But the Conslitution also contains a further 
provision which will have the effeef of* empower¬ 
ing the Union Parliament to enact oyer ai subject, 
enumerated in the State List, over wWch. itoYmally 





t]>e i^Rtes have die exclu»ive jurisdiction. The 
constitution, lays down that ri the CpuQpU of 
Sut» juasses a resolution by a two-third majority 
of the members present and, voting declaring that 
in the national interest it is necessary or 
expeudient for the Union Parliament to make 
laws with respect to any matter included in the 
state list. Parliament shall be empowered to 
legislate on that matter so long as such 
resolution remains in force. The life of such a 
resOluMon shall normally be one year, which if 
necessary may further be extended by periods of 
one year at a time by subsequent resolutions. 
Such a drastic power given to one House of the 
legislature is unique in the history of federations. 
It negatives one of the most fundamental 
]Jrinciples associated with federal polity, namely, 
that encroachment cither by the Central Govern¬ 
ment or by the. State Government on 8i)heres 
which are exclusively assigned to the one and to 
the other will not be permissible. 

Agaiti, if the houses of the legislatures of two 
or more slates pass a resolution that the Parlia¬ 
ment may legislate for them, it shall have the 
power to do so. Any such Act passed by the 
Parliament shall apply to such slates and to any 
other state also; by which it is adopted after- 
ivards. Only Parliament shall have the power to 
amend or rejjcal any such Ad, and the slate to 
which it applies will, have no power to amend or 
repeal it. 

Article 253 provides that the Parliament has 
also the power to make laws for the whole or 
any part of the territory of India for implement¬ 
ing any International treaty, agreement and eon- 
'.Ltition or the like. 

It is clearly stated that the executive power 
<»f every state shall be so exerciswl as to ensure 
compliance with the laws made by Parliament, 
and that die executive powei- of the Union shall 
cx'end to the giving of such dirci tions to a state 
as may appear to the Government of India to be 
necessary for that purpose. Similarly, the exe¬ 
cutive power of every state shall l)c so cxereis^d 
as not to impede the executive power of the 
Union. Tile Union can abo give directions to a 
'tate as to tht? construction and niaitileuaiice of 
iTieans of communication which are declared to 
he of national or military importance. It ran also 
;-’,ive direclaons^ to a slate as to the measures to 
he taken for the protection of Railways within 
'he jBt&ie', {{ any state fails to comply with, or 


to give effect to, any jdirections given by the 
Union, it shall be lawful for the President t 0 | 
hold that a situation has arisen in which the 
Government of the state cannot be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of the constitution, 
and to take the requisite consequential action, 
i.e., he is empowered to take over the 
administration of that state in his own hand 
(Act. 265). Parliament also when it makes 
a law, which apjllicd in any state, may con¬ 
fer powers or impose duties upon the state or its 
officers in respect of that subject even though it 
does not fall within tlie competence of the state 
legislature. Article 263 further authorises the 
Parliament to establish an inter-state council for 
s(!tlling inter-state disputes or discussing matters 
ol common interest liclween them. Thus, in spite, 
of the federal form given to the constitution, the 
responsibility foi the faithful and adequate exe¬ 
cution of the powers vested in the Union to 
operate wdlhiri the territory of a state, is thrown 
on the shoulders of the Stale Government them¬ 
selves. 

Turning to the financial matters, it is found 
that certain sources of revenue are allotted to the 
states, hut the power of imposing taxes or duties 
in regard to them is vested in the Government of 
India. The distribution of the proceeds of such 
laxts among the diffojenl slates is to he determined 
ill aci.ordance with such principles as may be 
foimulated b) Parliament by law. The finance 
commission also is appointed by the President 
every five year. 

To cope with national peril, such as in tin^s 
ol w^ar. external aggression, internal disturbance, 
eonslitutional deadlock or financial stringency, tlie 
Piesideut of India has been armed with almost 
dictatorial powers. It is really during this 
period of emergency that the constitution be¬ 
comes completely unitary. “Tlir provision of 
Emergency Powers leaves in the hands of the 
Piesideiit a loaded gun which can be used hoth^ 
te piotcet and to destroy the liberty of citizens.”; 
When a Proclamation of Emergency issued by 
the President is in operation. Parliament shall 
have potver to make laws for the whole or any 
f)arl of the territory of India with respecl to 
any of the matters enumerated even in the state 
list. Such a law will continue to have effect 
during the currency of the Proclamation and iJSn 
a period of six months thereafter. During 8U<^ 
a period the Union Govermnent can give^ dir^ 
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lions to any state as to the manner in which the 
state’s executive power should be exerciteed. 

Again, if the President is satisfied, or has 
been informed by the Governor or Raj Pramukh 
of a state, that a situation has arisen in which 
the Government of a slate cannot be carried on 
in accordance with the provisions of the consti- 
tulipn, l)c may by Proclamation assume to him¬ 
self all or any of the functions of the Govern¬ 
ment of the stale and. all or any of the pov\.ers 
exercised by Uie Governor, h.; may declare that 
the poAvers of the legislature of the state shall be 
exercisable by or under the aulhority of the 
Parliament. 

In the event of a financial stringency in India 
or in any part thereof, the Presi<lent by a Pro¬ 
clamation can give diredions to any slate which 
may include llie p'rovision of the reduction of the 
salaries and allowances of public servants belong¬ 
ing to the Union or the Stale. In .^uch abnormal 
tunes all money bills passed by the state legisla¬ 
tures may be reserved for the consideration of the 
President. 

Thus, in an emergency the renlre can supersede 
the powers of the slates. The contribution is 
unique in so far as “it is at once unitary and 
federal according to circiuuslances. Normally it 
is meant to be federal, but in emergeneies it 
can assume a unitary character.” Such over¬ 
riding powers mean to some extent that the 
states have been reduced to the status of “glori¬ 
fied munieipali ies and corj)orations.” In the 
opinions of some, “the p’rovinccs have been 
tied with new' claims of slavery.” But a power 
of this type, is essential in limes of national 
crisis. During the two world wars even in 
countries like U.S.A., Australia and Canada Ihe 
tendency toAvards an enlargement of federal 
, powers, in order to meet the grave emergency, 
was found in practice to be irresistible. Politi¬ 
cal thinkers believe that a federal form of 
Government is essenliidly w'cak more in the 
face of an emergency as it parcels power into 
too many band.s. 

“In the vein of a philo.soiilier, ciiiics allege t'lai 
a house divided within itself eannot s-'and when the 
rains deseeml in torrents and the overwhclminj floods 
come—-when dissensions within and the aggres-sive 
shocks from without put its stability to the test’’, 

: Nahirally, therefore, in a federal form of 

;*'Govexnment provision has to be made to meet 
the emergencies. 

b-ike all federations, the federation of India 


has created a dual polity, but unlike the U.S.A., 
yrhich allowed the states to have the right to 
continue their own constitutions or to modify 
them or even to make them if the states were 
new', it has laid dow'ii detailed constitutions for 
its Constituent units. The stales in India have 
tfierefore, no power or fteedoin to deviate from 
what has been prescribed for them in the same 
fiame-work which has also prescribed the cons¬ 
titution of the Union. 

Again, the component units in the Tndian 
Union’ have Jio power to secede from the Union, 
Once a state becomes a pari of the Union, it is 
not eompetcul l(j severe its ndalions from the 
I'nion. The conslitu^ioii of U.S.S.R. also pro* 
vidcs a TJi'ioii of the Soviet Socialist Republics,’ 
l*ul it specifically allows tlie Rcjnildics to secetle 
from till' Ihiion whenever lhev like. Our CoJisli- 
lution does not permit such a thing. 

Our Constitution does not admit dual citizen¬ 
ship. Unlik* the Constitiili'M of U.S.A. it 
provides single ( itizenship. Tlie creation of a dual 
polity has not resulted in the creation of a duel 
cilizeriship, with the aim to have uniformity in 
all fundamental i.'-sues for the consolidation of 
the Union. I'h. le is only one “-ingle citizenship 
for the whole country, namely, Indian citizen¬ 
ship, and tlicrc i.s no slap; citizenship. Thus 
another important charactmistic of a federal 
constitution is alecnl in tiur Con.slilution. 

Unlike other fedi'ial coiislitulions the Indian 
ronstituli(ni provides a comparatively easy pro¬ 
cess of cons'itiitional ameitduienl, the initiative 
lying only in the hand- of llie Cenlie. Article 3611 
provides that if a conslilu'ional aineinhnent is 
]>ussecl hy each house of Pailiamenl by a majo¬ 
rity of its total membership and by not less than 
two-lhiids of the incndrcrs present and voting, it 
shall be presented to the President for signature. 
Except ferr soim; matters enuincraled in the' 
above Article which recjuircs its ratification b> 
the legislatures of not less than one half of the 
slates, the slates have no initialive in conteti- 
tulional amendments (unlike the coifstilutioii 
of the United Slates). 

There is a single inlegralerl judiciary, and 
uniformity in civil and criminal laws. Th< 
President appoints not only the judges of the 
Supreme Court but also of the High Courts. Arti 
cle 222 empow’ers the Ptesident to trairsfer i 
judge from one High Court to f.ano\her after 
consultation with the Chief Justice of India. More 
over, the Union Judiciary itself is not-firee frorts 



the control 0 ^ Parliament which has the power to 
get the judgfB removed by passing an address 
to this effect and presenting it to the President. 

The Governors of the states are appointed 
hy the Piesident and shall hold office during his 
pleasure. The Gov'rnoi'^ and the Raj Piauiukhs 
m the states aic (onru* ted with the Centic in nioic 
than one way Aiticle 160 provides, iliat “the 
I'lesident may make such provision as he thinks 
fit for the disc liargt of the functions, of tlie 
Governor.” This and ullur such piovisioiw 
>•11311 knit topclhei lire blale adiuniislration 
with tlic national Govcrnincnt almost on the 
pat ern Ot a utiil uy system. 

Disf rclion it y pi>v\er& ol (/oveinors vioiild, in 
all proIiaJnlitv, he (xcicisecl under ih instiuc 
Ijoii lioin till' I’lcsidcnt Tlit' ionsiuuliun mak s 
an im]ioitant lefiicntc to c cri.im iind lined powcis 
(d the (»o\ernois lo he cxtici'Cil m Ills di'Cie 
lion. Altiunigli viUnt on this issue tlu frame 
w rrk of the coreilulron makes it almndantl) 
deal hovi this povM i would h“ cxiitiscd A 
Governor is the iioininee of the President and 
Jiolds crffice duriu" his plcisuri, re, the Pic-ide'it 
mav willidiavi li [)1* asui evi^’i lie foie the fixed 
Iciin ol five VC IF' 'lluuloic> the Goveriioi, In 
a (uuoiis po-ili >11 in which h is plac cl hi-, no 
option hut to c)hi \ the diiec ive of the )’rc sidenl 
which ultmialclv nu iiis of the Piime Miuistn 
(Joveinors, th it i-, why, an coiivjdcicd hv manv 
(lilies as "Ihe w I (h-clo;l-> of the* cenlic" It is 
|iO‘'sihle that diieciioiis mav he issued similai to 
ill III Inline III cl III li III Ills n piovidcd under 
the Aft of Dus niav h' an inc'italde 

clev^lojiiiK lit of a eoiislitu loiia! convcnlion ncces 
sitated In the sil’ncc of the eons itulion on a 
ilal issue like tills In tins rumuchon il niiv 
he mentioned tint m 1 lavanc oic t oi Inn when 
ucenlly the (ongicsv, Miiiisliy was dc featc'd and 
the opposition ii quisled the* Rai Pramnkli to 
fine lh>^m a thanec to form a minis tv, the Ray 
J'lainukh, wlule olniously aeling ate or ding to 
die wishes of ih^ eentre, refused lo give any sneh 
pc-rmissiori and dissolved th* Asseinhly, and thus 
iclcd irf Ins disci en'ii 

The administration of Pait C and IJ states 
hall he diicetly' nnelei the Piesident. Accoid- 
ng lo Article 239 and 213, they shall he* admmU- 
I led as ihe i’lcsidcrit thinks fit, through a rhief 
‘ ommissioner or a Lieutenant Cover nor to he 
ppoinled by him or thiough the Govcrmncnl of 
neighhouring^state. 


Moreover, the Election Commission, envisaged 
in Article 324, whose meinberfa are appointed by 
the President, will superintend, direct and con¬ 
trol elections not only to the Pailiament but 
also to the state legislatuies. 

Again, the Complrollci and Auditoi General 
appointed hy the Piesident under Article 14ti will 
keep a caicful watch not only over the finances 
of the Union, but also of the stales ^ ^ 

The 1 nion Paihamenl has fiecii authoii&ed 
hy Articles 2 and 3 to eslahlish new stales, 
increase or dccu-asc th.. ai,.a of a slate oi even 
c hange the name of a slat”. 

AiticU 109 fJ) aulhoHses the Parliament 
le> abolish the lemslativ" (.oimc il ol a stale or 
lo cieale such a hodv win re rl doc’a not fxi-t, on 
a lesolulion of tli ■ Lcgislaive k—- mlify of that 
btale. 

Ailidcs 200 and 201 piovicle foi the le-eiva- 
lioii ol a lull In lire (.cminoi hu th' ckmbideia- 
licin ol file J*xcsidenl. 

Dec I iiion (/ovcii'iiunl i- al'O aulhoiisc-d to 
impose* rcsliic tioris on the tiadi and commt'rce 
111 . in part of India. 

Moreovci, dining the Emcigcncv p nod the 
Pic'siclciit IS uniiov.ertd even lo su-pend the 
rundaincnlal Rigli'^ ol the c iti/c n*. Ik ha- the 
piiwii to dec) II ill il (I'loicemLiil ol -ach lights 
-hall iiiiuiin bu^pciickd ioi the piiod duiing 
wiucli lh( I’l.H lam Uioii is m fcicc 

At ihc -am lime aUliough tin mciiilieis of 
ih( -ta'c* li’gidiln c- along with the nninhtis of 
llie Piiliamcrit have ih light to choose ihe 
Picjcleut foi then I uicm the meiiilun- ol the 
I'ailiaiiKiit aloii * liavc h cm iiivcti tlu j)'wti lo 
leinove him In hi- icmoval the -lac- have no 
say at all. 

In a fc'chiaticdi llic up)) r cliamlui i- mlcnded 
lo rc'jnc'-eti* the states a- iinil- and die ti Mjiialitv 
o] Stains is eml)odi'’d in tin cqailitv of tlui rc- 
piescmla ion In die I ^ \ toi imtam c cvoiy 
slate, hig Ol sin ill, -etui- two i "pie«-c nlativcs to 
the senate In tiie Tndi in rcdcivlion hi.vcver, 
til.- ptiruijilc Ills not h n ancjitt'cl The Coun¬ 
cil ol Stall's winch is the nppei ehiiiihei, is not 
formed on the principle of equaldv of npiesenta- 
lioii lo the cori-litucnl unitis ii lespc*! live of 
the II si/e cii yiopulation Reside-, the Piesident 
lus been given the power to noininat.* 12 mem¬ 
bers m tlie Council of Stales. This is a dear 
instance of the onqihatie piofeiciice foi central^ 
zation that undoubtedly inspired the fiamers of 



Indian even diougl]; etidea- 

roared to givejt die federal form. 

Thus, it Is obvious that the partnership is 
not among equals but the Union Goveniment 
stands supreme over the state Governments. Every 
effort has been made to make the Union much 
stronger than what central governments usually 
are found to be in federal constitutions. The 
ei^h^is probably , is more on the apriority of 
Tfie centre than on the autonomy of the units. As 
a matter of fact, even where that autonomy is sup- 
posed to be guaranteed, interference and dicta- 
■don.^liy the centre is not only prohibited, but 
authorized as a normal procedure of the func¬ 
tioning of the constitution. Thus our consti¬ 
tution is more unitary than federal in essence 
and spirit. 

is like a pyramid which begins wth a broad 
federal base and narrows upward to evolve into a singu¬ 
lar linitayy.. top,*' 

India’s fedeialism, a type by itself as it is, 
may well be termed as unitary federalism. A 
federation which can easily become a unitary state 
in times of crisis may ultimately prove to be a 
variety of constitutional form hitherto unknown 
to history. It may even be taken to he a distinc¬ 
tive contribution of this country to the theory and 
practice of federalism. 

Creation of a Powerfft. Centre Justified 

This over-centralisation has retarded the 
spirit of federalism and has provoked much cri¬ 
ticism, This grant of overwhelming powers to 
the centre has, however, been done under very 
comj>elHng and strong reasons of diversity and 
vastness of the country. The national interests- 
and the integrity of the country have always been 
the two dominating thoughts in, the minds of the 
architects of, the. constitution. We can scarcely 
forget the colossal sufferings which we had long 
been subject to mainly due to the fissiparous and 
disruptiyt!, tendencies working in our country. 
Iri^Ja, being a land essentially of different langu¬ 
ages, creeds and religions, rightly needed, a cen¬ 


tra! njRi^ineTy^ to control and maijitahi it# ceta- 
pvonenj^ Moreover, tKe Iati»t’^ upRsavW^ 

caiis^ Ky ffie partition of the uountry have aiso^ 
made the creation of so powerful a oent!re a ueces- 
sity. The issue of the economic development of 
India on a nation-wide scale and the pproblem of 
raising the standard of living of the citizens of 
India as a whole, all necessitated a strong unifying 
central control. The economic unity sdiould neces¬ 
sarily follow the political unity. The units are 
tiuly autonomous except in cases of emergencies 
or when the national interes's are being threaten¬ 
ed. In fact, there is a!wa)’is a necessity of a 
strong unquestioned oentralised authority to face 
the grave emergencies, when the interest of tlie 
nation is in question. On such occasions federa¬ 
tions have proved to be a failure, and they are 
always wieaker in tackling the immediate 
problems, which require quick, forceful and 
immediate action. Dr. Shyama Pra.sad Mookerjee 
endorsing the same view^ held that 

“There should be power roserv'-d to the centre, full 
and untrammelled both in the formulation of the policy 
and its execution to deal effectively -with such emergen¬ 
cies. The constitution which ultimately emerged gua¬ 
rantees all this and guards aganist the dangers of disunity 
and turmoil.'’ 

The centralisation of authority in a country 
is needed, for it is only the centre and not the 
constituent units that can work for a common end 
and the general inlet ests of the country. Dr. B. R. 
xAmhedkar, the so-called Modern Manu, rightly 
remarked : 

“Thpse who do not admit the justific.ation for such 
over-riding jjowers to the rentie even in any emergency 
do not seem to have a clear ideal of the problem which 
lies at the root of the matter.’’ 

It has to be admitted in the end, as Dr. S. P. 
Mookerjee said : 

“Whatever may be the constitutional provisions,, 
success in their practical working would, however, be not 
in riding roughshed over provincial feelings but in evolv¬ 
ing a balance between th© exigencies of unity and the 
requirements of provincial atonomy.” 




Ml N A. liiilK'iiiin, I’rinir Miiii'-ti'r of tlir S.S R., and Ml’. X. S-ILliruslKThcv, 
Mfinlicr. I’lo diiiin of tlu' Supremo Soviet, left (’alcutl.a for Burma oa December 1. 
Ttiey weie .vecn off at Dum Dum airport by Sri .law.iharlal Nehru, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee 

aiicl Dr. il. C. Roy 



Mr^ N. S. Khrudhicliev, Member, Presic^um of the Supume Soviet, addreatiiiig a mammoth public 
, ■ meeting, held at the Brigade Ground, Calcutta, on November 30 • , 









GOA’S LIBERATION : PROSPECTS AND POSSIBILITIES 

By ELEUTERIO SOARES 


Recekt developments in India have cast the 
Goa problem into an entirely new setting. 
Wh.lc the determination of the Government of 
India to liquidate the foreign pocket is never 
in doubt, the question how and when the goal 
may be achieved has acquired a new angle 
following jiolicy changes and adjustments. Old 
e.stiiuate- are no longer valid and the silu-ition 
ealls for a complete leassessinent of the pros- 
pcct« and pos'^ihilities of Goa’s libc’ation in 
till* (‘ontext of the changed circumstances. 

Broadly speaking, under the existing 
conditions the hbciation of Goa depends either 
cn a voluntary change in Portugal’s colonial 
policy 01 on cucuiiistaiicea internal or external 
eompelling the Portuguese to quit Goa. The 
loimet may conic about as a result of self- 
onlighlt'iiment or the omugeiicc of a new 
legiuie in Portugal while the pres.sure of world 
iniblic opinion or economic sanctions or a 
itsistance movement m Goa may induce the 
Poitiiguese to bow down to the inevitable. 
What ehaiiees there are of tliese possibilities 
b(‘ing leahsed oi course a matter lor investi¬ 
gation. 

Xow to begin with, the possibilit;y of a 
vohintaiy cliunge of heart on the part of the 
Portnguen' ruling el que may be ruled out 
Tile Poitutcuese ai(‘. to put it mildly, at least 
two eciituiies behind time in their political 
(linking and with their passionate' attachment 
to pa'.t glories lia\e failed to keep pace with 
die progress of ithas around them. It will need 
Mimething more than a miracle to convince the 
l ortugucse that the era of colonialism has 
uded and of the utter fallacy of their theory 
<if “overseas provinces.” 

Tlfey cannot be expected, with their illu- 
Mons about “civilising missions,” to appreciate 
die fact that no amount of political juggling 
md high pressure propaganda can transform 
Goans into Portuguese or to recognise the 
iistioe ofl the contention tilhat Goa’s destiny 
'"ust be decided not by the Portuguese National 
Assembly,* wherein Goans have no representa- 
lon worth ^le name, but by Goans themselvee 
‘n tiie\exercise of tiie malieuable right^of self- 


determination. But then lespect for democratic 
principles and the demands of justice . are 
understandably not the virtues of dictators. 

Fuithermore, constructive statesmanship and 
foresight have never been the strong points of 
the Portuguese, much less so are they of the 
picsent rulers of Portugal. Consequently, while 
(he untonability of their precarious position in 
Goa i-i evident to any sensible individual, and 
(he Portuguese aie not unaw'are of it, they will 
rather break in the process of Sustaining their 
iaKo juide and prestige than bow to realities 
and (lUK with grace and decorum. Goa is a 
^tiiking example of the traditional blind 
fanatic mu ol tlie Portuguese and wc see them 
clinging to a hirtorical relic with a callous 
iiidilleiener (o tht serious (Onsequonces which 
Mich a M-nmnental stand entails upon them- 
schcs and much more so, the people of Goa. 

A dcnuHiatic regime at the helm of affairs 
in Portugal would ha\e undoubtely adopted a 
more realistic and liberal attitude towards the 
Goa problem but prospects of any change m 
the Portuguese political set-up arc, at the 
moment, extremely dim. Opposition to the 
Salazar icginie i‘> undoiibtedlj' growing in Portu¬ 
gal but in the face of ofBcial repression and 
the complete suppression of even the elementary 
fundamental rights it is comparatively ineffec¬ 
tive. Only an army coup can dislodge Salazar 
from (he podc'^tal of power, but the chances of 
.‘^uch an event taking place, at least for the 
moment, be ng out of question. Goa cannot 
bank upon sueh an uncertain factor to free her 
from foreign bondage. 

Reliance must, therefore, be placed upon 
more positive means and the mobilisation of 
world opinion against Portugal’s unjust stand 
is one o'* the methods that suggest themselves. 
But here again the prospects are not encourag¬ 
ing ri’*&t and foremost international opinion 
is today so deeply influenced by the exigencies 
of regional security pacts and powef-bloc 
loyalties and so little by considerations '< 3 ! 
justice and fairplay, that few nations can w 
expected to pronounce an unbiassed verdict Mi 
the Goa issue. 
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Indeed, witii great powers like Britain and 
France actively engaged in puppressing colonial 
peoples it would be fooh&b to expect at least 
the Westei’ii couiitnes lu prevail upon Fortugal 
to quit Goa, even if they are fu'inly cou\inced 
of ttie right(OusiK’.sa of India’s, stand. Oii the 
contrary, it would be in thcii interest to 
encourage rorluguchc obstinacy, ns, it is feared, 
is'actually happening today; llie coiispiacy ol 
silence on the Goa is-uc on the [lart of tlie 
major powers and the jaundiced eye with 
winch the foreign press, the Bricibh pi ess in 
particular, with a few rare excejilioiib, has been 
viewing the Goa problem, have their o\vu tale 
to tell. 

Jkit even if international oiiinion weie to 
express itsell fumly and <'l('aily it it e\tioinclj 
doubtlul, whether that woti'd help matters. The 
Portuguese didatort who. with thcar uichaie 
political ideologies, have no lespeeL loi the 
wishes ot their own pi'ople, can liaidiy he 
expected to show any tuiisideia* lou lor the 
opinion of other nations. It would, iheicioie, 
be futile to hope that the pu-^uie oi lulei- 
national c'pinion will induce the r('unaues( io 
quit Goa for such pressute <l<'e nut (Xist and 
even it it did the Poitugue nn ilo', would 
hardly be influenced by it. Foi similar lea-uns 
the talk of international mcdiatiou also doe- 
not inspire confidence. 

The imposition of economic sum I ions, 
however, holds out tome iiioiiii.-o oi success. li 
lb true that in view ol the unhelpful att-lu !c 
adopted ty the Govcriiineiits of Pakistan ami 
Ceylon and the repoiled delactiou oi soim 
Indian nitrcliaiiis m finding devious wa>'' to 
convey suiijdies to Goa, the Indian hlockmle 
loses much of its sting, hut its chects (,11 GoaC 
economy cannot he cIi'-couh'mI. AMiellni the 
Portuguese admit it or not, the stii)*- "hieli the 
Goverimieiit ol India hu' ■-o lar hikin and tlu 
suspension of leinittames in jumuu'.nr, have 
createsl serious d fliculties tor the I’oilugue-o 
in Goa. A continued stahanatc i an only adil 
to their ciilFiculties, for tlie (‘xpendituK involved 
hi running long linos of conniiumcalions and 
'.(jiplit v, utid niaint.aming a large standing 
iitiiy 111 Goa, is a lieavy dram 011 Portugal’s 
li i.i 'cial resource^, althougli the Goan people 
a • regrettably the worst suffereis in tlic 
i^rocess. 

^ '«i'resh measures to tighten the economic 
cordon ean'tairc are in the offing but it is too 

«iuch 4o hope that such economic pressure, even 
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if Pakistan and Ceylon are prevailed upon ito 
co-operate with India and other Asian coun¬ 
tries like Japan fall in line, will bring about a 
speedy solution of the Goa problem. Only a 
comiiiete economic collapse wmuld be adequate 
to bung the obstinate Portuguese to their 
senses and even if a fool-p^-oof blockade were 
iinpijseel, it must take a considerable period of 
time to be effective to that extent. It has in- 
evitaply to be a long-drawn-out process 
deniaudmg continued patience and forbearance 
trom tlic Indian people and a capacity for 
sacutice and suffering on tbe part of Goans. 

There is also no promise of a resistance 
movement in Goa providing quick relief. No 
one who is acquainted with the conditions 
jiievailmg in Goa can expei L a mass movement 
there to drive out the Portuguese in the near 
lutiiie. Kot that tlieu* is no nalioiialist move- 
nicnt lusicle Goa. No matter what tht 
Poiltiguoso piopagandist may inoelann Goan 
\ialnots have, m spue of tlu tremendous odds 
111 thill path, shown eoumi( mlabJe eourage and 
iiiitiut \e. but in the lace u| tlie -avag< 
iiihmnan iijuession let loose by the Portuguesi 
lliiv ale (Oiiipelled to fluic'lou in disjoiiitCi! 
gioup-, indulging in nothing iiioie tliaii strav 
acts of sahotiige and sporadic outhuists o) 
inullcss agitation. 

The inequality of the struggle is furthei 
enhanced by the comparative laek of politica 
e(;ns( loiisness among the laige mass of jicojile 
Diseoiitent ugamst Porlugue.se lulo uiidouhiedlv 
exisib but renturies of foieigii doininalion havi 
viitualiy benumbed the Goan'b s(>i)se of natiomn 
]>ii(]e ;.m! havmg become aceusiomed to b* 
ui'ed ly others he fights .shy of the prospeil 
of as-iiming the responsibility of managing hi 
own atiair«. And the existence of a jiol’ee Sta' 
111 Go.a. with no civil liberties and no freedoi 
oi e.\piession, makes the task of breaking th 
jvaraly'.iiig lethargy extremely difficult, if m 
entiiely impossible. 

^ No amount of repression, however, eu 
krep the people always in the dark and thet 
aie s'giis of a growing political awakenm 
among the people of Goa, but in the prcvajlm 
conditions, it will be a fairly long time befoi 
this awakening spreads deep and wcle enou 
to crown with success any positive effort 
overthrow Portuguese rule. 

There are also the Goan enigfants io ' 
taken into account. Free as they .are from t i 
limitations, which their oompatriota in .Goa mc 
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subject to, they have been in the very nature 
of circumstances in the vanguard of the 
struggle for Goa’s freedom, but if they have 
failed to make to the cause of Goa’g freedom 
a contribution commensurate with the ojijior- 
tunities and scope available to them, it iii\isl 
be mainly attributed to needless divisions and 
faet'ons in the ranks of political workers. It is 
a crisis of leadership, and solution to lhi‘« pio- 
hlcm docs not seem to he within sigld. It i'. 
of course no exagg('ration to say, the ‘•onner 
tlie Goan pcop'e are able to find leadei'^hip 
which will be capable of cutting across petty 
I'ivalrcs and in'^piiing the eonfidc'nce and ro- 
operation of tlio masses the shorter will be the 
jirocess of Goa’s liberation. 

In the u'tiinate analysis thereloie’ the 
responsibility of shortening the biith-pimgs of 
tjoa’s freedom devolves on Goan® theniseht'; 
Gertainly other jiossihilitics may devcloo in 
course of time and even tlie factors W(' iiave 
< Kamined may opeiate moi( favoniah'y m a 
(litTerent set of coiidil loiis '’J’lu piohkm o' Goa 
IS also a pm I of the huger strugeic against 
(olonialism, and cM'nts cNo'eelieie. ■wliether 
in GyP'’>i‘'. Morocco, or East Africa or \\ C"* 
Irian, are boniul to itiflueme tin' turn! o' 
levelopiiK'nts in Goa 

In any case the cause of freeikim i-. hound 
to tr’umph in the end but the point that nuist 
oe borne in mind is that since police nefion i® 
ulcil out under anv (drcumslanci"' and sat m- 
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grdha by Indians is also taboo it is improper 
to expect a quick solution of the Goa problem 

That, of course, ivS not meant to be a 
(Hticism of the Government of Jnrlij’s (nin 
policy. The correctness of that pnl'ey is 
unquestionable for the a{)proach to the Goa 
problem must fit into the frame-work of India’s 
loieign policy. To ask for direct action in Goa 
i"^ to d'inand a betrayal of the piinc’ples wldeh 
fn lia Is doing SQ nuicl) te fo>ter among the 
nations of tlie ivovld. The cause of world peace 
mifl Iiaiinonv and the pusti-jc ivhicli India 
on,jo;! s in flu- iniernat'onal eounei]'' cannot he 
satrificed ,at the altar of Goa'" frcctloni. 

Not that India is not mid "■honld iu)t ho 
ii>t(rcst(d in the t'+rugi't fo’’ Goa’s ficclom. 
Ear froni it India cannot re^f until Goa ’’S 
hl'tiatfd for it involve me ok rely a question 
of liomdatmg tlu' last vi'‘'g<' of tolonia'i'm 
fiom India’s soi] hni aEo of rm'‘timing a s< c- 
tion of the Tod an peoj'lc vho breame of n 
fpKir ("i'f of f;t1e find tlenisfl’iis nrirhr the 
bet 1 of a niMi’esw- ah'n dictatorship Ml 
I'tos'sd'ilc ni( mis so far ‘o tluv ait' lonsisteiit 
wirl' the ideah whie]' Imlia ha« chosen to 
«(i\e nnisf and w'll In* ti' •>l^ue^(' the 

oln'cct- hot it is ‘it the some f nm I'cs^-My to 
vi(w the various a'-pec's of tin problem in the 
pinpi j perspr^f’^c s,, f], j „o ‘"aht i op s. wliieli 
oijlv load to a sense of frustration and dm- 
•inpoirhnit nf may be entint.rnet] 
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Prop. P. K. SEN. msi. (Cal.). Ph. D. fLond ). D.i.e.. 

Khaim Piofcssoi of Ae;n’niltftr'', CalciifUi riiiicrsitY 

’xmA was at one time tirnsperoiis. Thioiigb her fai and ’.v?,de came on pilgiimaae for her 
illagp order she disliilmted leaiEisliiii alt omt imssace of peace TIk' basic ntinciples of her 
he country making the best use ol her lands \illatre t I''ili/ation iccic self-help, respect for 
■id men. The vill.agcs \vt»ie her schools of olhois’ lic’ils ami spi\ice before self. 

'ling. No knowloJae material and moial Times chanced. Tlie hadeiship that 

■utributing towards life was unknown to hein (iniilatcd tike life-hloo»l ihrougli the entire body 
lid every individual had the opportunil\ and of ilie n ilion d'riftfd auav fioiu the villages 
lidance to attain fulfilment thiough de\olcd l(a^i^g lands and men b.hin(d to fall ‘into 
' ork creating wealth for common good. Tlie disoider, disuse and ]io\ettv. Foieign dominati< 5 ^ 
' imtry, it s?id, then flowed in milk and bone V. jilaAod no small pait in bringing about thi^ 
”■0 attained a height of glory in her ennobling change. Progress in science and humanities 
‘''t, lit^atme and architecture, and people from heneeforth remained confind to a few cities and 
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towns here and there, primairly subso-ving the represents the highest institation that guides the 
interest of the foreign rulets who did not life of a people not only for the present but also 
recognise the oneness of life with the people of future. It is in this context that rural 

the land. Their distress grew from bad to worse. Universities assume their signifiranoe in the 
Thanks to the genius of India that it did scheme of India’s rutal reconstruction. It will 
not fail to realise however that village be for the Universities of India to lead her life 
reconstniclion was the keynote of her resurrec today and in the days to come with the wisdom 
tion. Her leadership came back to ills own once of her glorious past. 

again and mobilised the forces of life in the A rural University has no other meaning 

tillages throughout the country to win freedom but that it is an institution of life as a whole 
from foreign rule in order to achieve freedom and not of a gtoup of knowledge or of a section 
from poverty and distress. No opposition could of people. It has to deal with every branch of 
stand before the one will of the people. Political knowledge ulseful to make the best use of lands 
freedom won, India has set herself to reconstruct by men to achieve a happy life, and make ilsdf 
he^r village order keeping pace with the march a lj\ing example of progress inspiring imagination 
of life in the *onc world’ of today. and enterprise of man eternally seeking truth, 

Free India’s constitution, her friendly relation harmony and beauty, 
with the nations of the world, her development The old Universities that <amc into being 
plans, communiiy projects and village govern- imilei conditions of foreign rule will now have 
ments provide the frame-work on which to build the same objective as the new institutions in 
ber new life. And in order to make knowledge the reconstruction of India. Tlicv cannot 
of science and technology, arts and literature, remain in isolation although arcor'ding to the 
ethics and politios available to every citizen, to fonditions of time and place they may have their 
make every one of them mentally and ])hysically special features and functions and the country 
well-equipped for making the best use of lands may have also Unhersitics for speiial branches 
and his own imagination and enterprise for the of studies such as technology, engineering, etc., 
srood of all, a new orientation in hei- system of partaining to special requiiements of hti recons- 
education has been conceived. Every hoy and truclion programme. 

cirl, by the time they are fourteen, will receive A tyjtical Rural University will deal with life 
Basic Education, learnins: some useful craft, the diicvtly based on agricultuic. Its stress will be 
principles of general scieme, hygiene, and ou the (ultivalion of sciences, and technologies 
community relations and some amount of history partaining to the best use of land and life under 

and literature. agiarian conditions. It has to deal with all 

The next stage of education foi a period of branches of humanities! and seienceis and make 
three yeais will have two aims in view, firstly, special studies of (i) agriculture-in all its 
to give more intensive training in a craft or a branches; (li) rural industues ; (iiil rural 
► o'^ation together with Some feather general engineering—irrigation, elecliicity, sanitation, 
“ducation and secondly, to prepaic for University village (ilanning, hou.se building, etc., (iv) social 
education. adminstration : and (v) teachers' training. And 

A University conducts higher eduration in in ordi*r that all students may get the opportunity 
the diflferent branches of knowledge of science, of higher education an|d create c onfidencx; of 
technology and humanities for liaining teachers self-help in them there should be scope for earning 
and specialist workers, and carries our icseaich while leaining in agricultural farms or industrial 
to extend the bounds of knowledge. It thus workshops. 
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The work of the 4-man Hjgh Power Committee now 
aitting in judgment on West Bengal’s and Bihar’s con¬ 
flicting ob ections to the recommendations of th^ S ales 
Reorganisation Commission will be very much simpli¬ 
fied, if they will condescend to support the Ntw Bengal 
Association’s request (page 50 of the New Bengal 
Associations miniorunduin No I\ listed 7'h Ducnbtr, 
194S, being a Rtioinder to Dr Suhthidinanda S nhi s 
memorandum submitted to the Const tu< ni A so nbly) 
to Dr (Rajendra Prasad (in his indiv dual opacity, as 
he waa in 1939 and m 1947 and not a« Pr sidi ni of 
the Indian Union, whom if will poss hly he in pirtinent 
to address in a mailer like lb s') to maki rlt ar whit 
was inftndfd hy the tsio rxpifssions ‘hihar piop i and 
‘areas horde ring on Bengal wh< r< B( n ah is spok' n’ 
which ht Used foi his clussilu ation of d ff< rent groups 
of Bengali!s in Bihar, in tlu noli subnitUd to the 
Haidoli (onfiienii in January 1919, and also what were 
the vast tncis m Bihat whiri Hindi w is not sMlih 
klKiken” ininiionid in his speech m ihf Biliar ‘'ihitya 
Samnielan m Dmnhci 1917 It is uiuhrslool that 
in the returns which tin Tita Iron ml Si 1 'Kirks 
irt icquiiid ti submit p<riolicill> to iht I ihour 
Dipartmint of tli Goi rnnn nt of Biliar ihi <\piessnii 
Rihar propii is nsid in a sen, wlin li ixiludis ihi 

whole of Choia Nssrtmr Division and ilso (hi Sintd 
Pirganas dis'rn I W is th coniiotiti n the nmr or 

was It ihfTiiinl of thr ixnrisson 'Bihar pn nor' as 

s<d in the noli to ih< Rsrdoli Conf iinei ’ Ai 1 di 1 
ireas bordi ring in Bin^al whiii Ben'ah i« spok n” 
xclude any potlions, and if «o wliirh por'ions ol 
srgana nhiltihiiin (sp i nllv iirntmid in the 
sihilya Sainirielin speech) of tin entire dis'riet of 
'iranbhuin or of the eastern fling of the Sin'il Pir 
anas (also speeifieallv mentioned in tin spo,,),) iMth 
I base about 20 miles wide ai t)i son bin in) ii ir 

* hitlaranjan and Mihiiam hut slowlv lapcnng to only 
liout 5 miles wid'h ni ar Sikri_ili’ T hflnve flat 

Hr Prasad’s response to the request will dispense with 
In necessity of inv fur'hii fn't’iii> hut as T eanni t 
ount On the High Pow r Coninuiii i lakin in\ noini 
‘ the request in the New Bingil \ sociaiion’s 'Mcwio- 
iidiiin T find i' neei«sar\ to proeced with mv state- 
ent of facts that I have hec n ahh to eolh et an 1 of 
iimenis that miv In has d on thi sane 
As ^ated in the November nun her Si Riichhoi 
IS id T 4 S who had h in Onois ®iipi imieiubni 
r Bihar in IQ'il, expressed his inahililv to supply 
ures of linguistic distnbiition separately for Tmshed- 
I r City and for the rest of Dhilhhum snhiiiMsion and 

• Other regions of Smgbbum district as "the C nsus 
fe had bci«n closed, and no staff was avail ibb |e oin 

t e the flgnies ” But a pampldet, Suiphhhum >irai 
( 'fa and Kharvnoan through the Ape^, written hv 
' SargikeRa Tikayat Nrupendra Narayan Sii^ Deo, 
e akg ole foeh^ i^giim having been supplied to the 


Govtinmenl of Onssa, the figures being • 

(*> < Jahl( on I he top of next paeje) 

Strangely enough, the aggregate of total population 
('he last line) fiaures in columns 4, 5 and 6 only 

(which are supposed to take no account of (lopulation 
ill to ns c tin 1 tl an Iifshedpur shown as’ in colimn. 
7) 613 lOd-t-BO 922-1 (if>7 3‘'0 ri aches the district total 

1480816 leasing one wondering about the total popu- 
In'Kin fic,iir(s (,f tl, siruller towns and also doub ful 
about tlif iccuincy of the otli r figures The fisiires 

bate, howficr to hr 1 ikm as they are , and thev show 
that jn Dh ilhhum Bmgali ret a ns its position as “the 
largest Imgingp group’ as the Stiies Reorganisation. 
Commiss on hsM ohsinc! in para 667 of the Report, in 
spile of ihe vfrs lorg mere is, m 'h H ndi fi'ire hv 

75 484 which can in s n unt, d for he hiaci minigration 

from ITincIi-speikiiie areas numb Tine 66 392 and of 
the still 1 r,fr incic i‘e in the On\a fiaure hv 83 862 
will h cinncit h f\| lamed hy the migrations fioin 
(ill I mb 3108' 

The s irniisc in the Nrnnher numbei that the 
I I 111 III lid lion fi I I tcntion cf Siakrla in Bihar was 

iliiiflv if II I - Ms for lilt purl o c of prondmg 

w ll lit iin II iHi iticn wlntiMT a eom ior for areCss 
f If I li I ak ne II Ii r mi riio'a Na.pur to Jamshed- 

1 I r n ll s ' d n D'l ilh* 11 n, ha- proied correct 

Pan 626 of thf Conms mn s Reperf (not available to 
he I 1 'i III Cnl 11 ta till the 19th Octe h t) contains 
the c h ( rv ition that 

Til ii<w rf it iteo ncndation for transfm- of 

[ ir f ll At ml ' I'• I '-trirt t> AXest Bn"’! the 

Mil f I of I hi *si 1 ’ 11 s ih 1 c SI n or if any 

" o tl 1 rf M til 1 , , f Or'sss w 11 ccn\ n the 

O' llihii ll lu sou in the c i-l in'n an enclave 

I I I m 11 n 1 I hi c illi c(nli''iuuis to th> re«t of 

r' ,r ’ 

The Comm ssion eiilen'lv started with the 

IK del irnimtion that Jamshedpur must he kept for 
Bill II wli till 1 llici was 1 istifirntion for this or not and 
tl It 11 nth n 1- must h suhor linattd to that 
ins • ration '*1 

Wliv in spite of Bens ill heme th lareest lan"tiage 
gioiip in Dll lb' urn and in suit of Dh 'hhum having 
contigii tl with 'W si B ne,1 hut no' wi'h Bihar an 1 in 
spite of the preiious h stori of Dh dhlium’s uninterrupted 

rentact wi'h Ben al ii lit up to inlO* fpnor to the 

■'Ij »n I 1 ti 1 I rtcl the Novembet 

1 i! 1 I 1 i I t 1 (1) tb words 

T th 1 « t f M 1 «p T !►! Ill 111 p Ghnisila” 

I, 1 I I 1 1 n thnt r tut 1 th#* ’^o\itb 
r ^ "Mil f IPn I (2) II tl r Mip tf Atqui^itions 

r n t I 1 1 rs, n Pr t. 1 tn 1 ti Pt r rsf Prov i r^ tbftt •formoil 

^ • *'1 t th h Pfiiti n (Ilf*.) of 4,1 rhison <i TrrstteSt 

r np pr 1 ntf ^iinulfi r( tht south wrstrrn boundary of ( h^ 

i I 'T 1 ■* I rf 0 F\irm1fnp ripht up to (hr sidr of 
tH I 1 r 1 n 1 T< i hv thr Hr tish in 1R18 (whith later hroliRi 
up info rornhif Kh rsiwan and Saraikclai and covering, ihereforeig 
the pargftoa of Dbalbhom a , 
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Jam^ed- 

Best of 

Total 

* 


Towns 


Language 

pnr City 

Dlialbhum 

Dhalbbum 

Saraikela 

Cbaibasa 

othei than 

Total 





Rural 

Rural 

Jamshedpur 


Ho 

3,064 

9,124 

12 IBS 

43691 

353 293 

4531 

413 703 

Oriya 

18,710 

109 782 

128 192 

49.309 

104849 

15049 

297699 

Bengah 

54762 

151070 

T55B52 

43 857 

30 270 

8826 

268 785 

Hindi 

91 782 

a 426 

125 208 

25,633 

54 Sid 

29271 

212 669 

Santali 

2,012 

101 774 

10 5 786 

30,624 

11300 

1974 

150 684 

Mundari 

2,002 

100 

2102 

. • 

60,393 

I 749 

64 244 

Bhumij 




• • • 

914 

8 

922 

Oraon 

1,624 


1624 

• 

9,048 

2085 

12 752 

Mahli 




5 

2435 

72 

2512 

TOTAL, including 



199,922 

667 390 

> 

] 180 810 

other groups 

218 162 

505 512 

61 5.'"01 






neation of a separite TuflRfship for Mini)' u n Sinplibuni 
Sambolpur), and m spite also of contnbniion In 
Bengalies to llit di\(Iopinfni of Jarnsludpur liaiin b "i 
very much itiorr subs'sniial than conlnbitwn bv Bbii< s 
who turned up only from about the Mir 
19^ the reel mmentlalion 13 for Db ilbbiim’s nieTiiion 
in Bihai and not for its Iran for to W st Rm il tb a 1 s 
Reorganisation ronim ssion do not eir to mentun 
directly Nor have the rommission elearlv stale! tbit 
they aeeept Bihar’s eonientinn (para fi12 of tb RiportI 
that 

Tb ti uisf of tits lub mini I il b' rin ml 
/ tndiTs rt list 1 111 I lo W st B rtoil m b iin! ti 

ili‘]i(al til fono ii\ of Msjbniv B b ir ml it 11111 
110 tb b I ir bitwien ion ilt iK ilid iiidiislii 

One esn onlj draw inference from tbi bsinaion in 
para 659 that 

‘Ob mb id like Tin sbedniir m iv sonri itti i t i 
ym X' 1 p mill 111 11 frm ill over Tn In 1 = it 1 fn tbci 
'^devdoixd W B II i1 s film to tin an i is i( 
fr iTi« Ti 1 1( (rf f < mrnf) 

The only poss hb inf renee ippi irs to b tbit m 
the opinion of tin C mtnis ion even pl leo in be n irib 
rnstern region of Tnd 1 fif not in thi whob of Tndnl 
which has ibi pi tenluliti for dfvflopni"nt to an extent 
that would attract i mixed population from all over 
India must be nst i-ved for Bilnr wbi tber tbi n is 
contiguity or not ml nuist not be rliiined by Bfn"i 1 
evin if thfii IS iintiguilv and evi n if the drvelop- 
ymenl be on the iniliiiive of peoplr of Wist Benpil And 
^ the Commission si solicitous about Bilnr’s leonoini 
mods ire pr snii ibli of opinion that Wisl Bengal’s 
economic difficultii' conseauent rn fbc influx of 1 fumes 
f om Fist Pikislin ” miTf '55 likbs in nuinbci should 
si Iv till Ills Ives P Cl IIS ions Reprri bis vrry 

little to siv ibont this problem ot dis| In 1 d persons 
fx(i II tbit |1 \ 11 net to bi s<ni to ilir Puruea 

conidor when "tbi ilcnsitv of population is such tint 
llieir IS lil*li nip for anv icsettlinieni of d snlii il 
persons ” Riranpciv enough tbr sibepie^for Tilnbilitalion 
outlined bi Bibai in the Fistern Stiles Rfhabil lition 
Mmisfers" Confireret on the 21 st Oilober assigned the 
fipst places to Slialnb 1 1 ind Cbimpaiin distruts which 
hivi d?bis'ti(s 61 *) and 706 rcsprtlivilv per sq mile 
more than 50 to 70 per cent in excess of that m the 
Pumea, oprridor, which is only about 405 per square 


mil mil 1 su])sfquint iiiioil sjys ilml ‘the dis'ruts 
of Piiiii a ind rii iininran will hi visiud hv high officials 
of the Central Rihabilitatioii Ministry shortly to conduct 
d prehiiiinarv survey Oihir fomti strisud m iht sum 
Confiuiice vtic tint Bihar w is tijiiv tc mikr soini 25 
to ifl lloiisind Kic-, imldlilv lot i(fUf.(s Assam 35 
tlniii mil icris Tiijnii i si viral tin us mil aires possibly 
quite as much as As am or Bibai lint that II tar 
Ji b h Ins (ffned to tik iliiigi ol onl> 5K) families 
(pissibl jiquiniiunt of 1 iii I about 2000 icri«l Tt 
will be no wonder if s \ 1 il mori of the 12 u liei 
States contcmiilited by the (otniiiissioii billow Uttar 
Ft I 11 I s I 1 ti I 1 s I t ill II I iT rs 111 b s thin one 
thousand familus each the iggn^iir of the 12 rtaching 
lot 1 n 10 thru in I fun li s mnsi Ini if ihout 60 
thoisinl ptrsons Cvin tin muih iiuiie gem rous offers 
fiom Assam Bihar nd Tiipiua will not suffice fof more 
llian ^ likh 11 mins and tin n t effttl of ill-Tndii’a 
piofound mp ithy fi i di pla id p isoris will po«sihlv 
\ TI winl li-s than 5 likli prisons or only one- 
twrlfth of the nuniher lint bis ei me over to West 
Bengal At the nosi the irluf for West Bingal would 
nit ixeiffl 5 lakh p rsons only one seventh of the 35 
lakhs that West Bengal is now fared with West Bengal 
would still have on hci shoulders the burden of over 
50 lakhs of displaced persons This is a point to which 
the S R Commission talking hig nl the “picservation 
ind strengthening of the unify and scenrily of India,” 
I 11 eh in to ebi 1 only the blind rye And another 
point that bis been equally igneiied is that rehabilitation 
of displaced persons, wh eh is the responsibiUty of the 
111 IK III lian Union not if West Bingal alone is being 
pnelicilly left on West Bengal’s shoulders alone 

Hive e m W st B n,. el fejteel liy cue umstances to 
shoulder responsibihly 10 to 15 times more than* its due, 
e iiiv on, if even ireas like Dlialbhum and East Dbanbad 
1 iiineeli 111 Iv ad)nining Bengal, and with Bengali as the 
biggest language group, are kept back on the ground 
that they are rich in minerals or that they are 
industiialiscd ’ Has West Bengal (or for the matter of 
that, any other State which may be sadelled with the 
firoble tn of at 1 ast 25 lo 50 lakh refugees, involving 
increase m density of population by 50 lo 8(f per scpiare 
mile) no need for industrialised areas or areas rich in 
minerals f In it not fair that the right to include Jamshedx 
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{>ur, ibe Ciiy •! all-India importance, should carry with it 
tiK burden ul slumldering tbe major poition ot the ail- 
liiJia i(<jpon6ibilii} ot rctiabiiitating the dS lakh retugecb 
row iiuuclkd up ju West Bengal i It Bibai, gcUini, 
Jauiahe’dpur, ie> biiiiultaneuusly baddled with tbc icbpon- 
bibijily ol taking user at h abt 25 lukhg of the Laat 
Pakibian refugees and of declaring Bengali as Ui' 
Kgionai laiiguagi lot the areas where these lakhs are 
set tied, (hero may be some excuse for asking W<bL 
Lti iifeal to s op gi uniblinB, even though JauisbeUpur has 
contiguity Willi Biiigal and not with Bihar. But askint 
\Vi7 Bengal to hare the headaelie resulting hoiu th< 
buiden ot at hast 50 lakh refugees, and.giving Bitiui 
till .. olK'poi) ui eliiiikiug lioiii the Wills ol JaiiisheOpu 
City Would be the giobsest iiiju^tiee 

It has alieady been pointed out (ui lli* JNoveii b> i 
nun ber) that ll>< lonuibutiun of Bengalees to the deve¬ 
lop! uni ol J iiii-li I'pur has bten far more substaiiual 
ihuii tlu eoniiibiiUon of Bihaixs, and le i^ w nth mcn- 
liotiiiig tiial (111 ol >7 976 ii.'ii in laias’ labour 1< e in 
laiiiiary ii* >o is tiidi y ue llOhi welt B( ii, ib ( fori'Hii 

11 (5 pi r e( III til laigi'st s!iip,I( gioup Of aboii' <0 tii u- 
sarid btudtnis in tlu Idinsbidpin lud JuBsalat sehuuls luii 
1)> the litas, dj II aiij as 12,715 have Biiigali as then 
luiniuiii of lU'iiiu ( 11 , ih( nualxis ol lliosi with 

iiK (liiiiii Hiiuii ami I lelu ai sbiiwii as 12651) and 5001 
ii'jKdn Iv, Ixii I 1 (xpiained in tin 1 iseo IjJuiaiioii 
(iflu I'l b pi'll lor i')S5 that ‘in the Hindi iiiciliuii. 
gioup all imli.'liil iioi only ebiliiun wlmst molh i- 
longue (s liiiiili 1)111 all) ehildrin wlios in ilui-iingut 
Is neitlid Hindi 11(11 any om ui thi tiui v>di t 

Jun, napi s Hi id ill Hi'In or Onvi ' wliiih iman-i hil 
lelu’iis, I mill jMalayalis, M hi ittas, kanirt r 
Gujratis, Puii^aliis and even si 1‘akisianis , ii 

swell Ihc iiunilii I lor wt ii h ilili ii iloin g i-, nu , t lii 
IJii a-'i I ion 111 jMi 1 611 III till Pel pul tl l ‘in 
^he'e bi-linisiial alias Hindi is iilhn die piedo inn nu 
laiif-uage oi al l> isi is a miv hi peiilant 1 1 i, ii i_i ’ i 
absolutely wnlwui fiumdation In n sju et of Hlulbliu a 
i'll IS dll ^ Ii ( I n nils oui s own si.,ii iieiit^ m jiaia 

667, that Bengali is the largisi languagi group, and in 
respect of die eoimloi which is in tm eelrnnt east of 
the* Purnea disiriel. paia. 618 says d at Smimiia oi 
Kisanganiia, the language spoken tluie his close 
afiinitits with Ring ill The ailiiissiou in paid 667 u 
no doubt qualified by the clause thit Bengdi is bv no 
means jir eioniinnn bui, will any one out ol Bedlam 
seriously* contend ihp, m Dhalblniin exeliieling laaishi el- 
pur, llineli with its pereeiiiaci of 1 ss than 9 is 
predominant (or is i\en a very iinpoiiant lanpuagei, if 
Bengali, with peicmtage 31 foi molliLt-toiigue and u 
further 15 to IB for bubsidiary language spoken I in 
iiibaid, total ovii V) juj; ciiil, is not piedominant ? 
Even for Dhaibhum including Jaitislu dpur, the hpuie f" 
11 per centj for mother-longue Bengali, substantially in 
excess of 21 pet cent each for Oriya and Hindi, ami 
about 17 per cent Santali ; and of the Sanials^ at least 
one-bali.stieak Bengali as a subsidiary language. 


It is true that Jamshedpur City has a large Uindi- 
siieaking popuJaiiou, riose upon 95 itiouband out of the 
luial of 21B thousand, but veiy eousidetable portions 
ol ibtse die iiom outbule Bihar iue Gi-Ubus iablea 
sbun as many as IB iliousaud to have b e.n born uii 
AJadliya Pradesh, 12i thousand m Ltiur PiaUibb, nearly 
I III! osaiid in Kujasibdii, aiiel many mure bum la 
Juinsii iipui mubi have lieiii m laiuilieb liom these 
111 1 111 i(,.i(iiis wiiu had lenipoiaiiiy tnadt tm u resiuenec 
111 Jail sill(ipui \Vby should Biiiar alone get the 

luiiilil ol nearly 92 luousand liiiiiu-bpi aking people, 
haxing no betici eoiiiiBuiiy witn Jamsliedpui than Madiiya 
i'laiii 11 or buar 1 lauisb lias s' Ol Binar s iess than 61 
iiousaiiil 55 UiULisaiid w ii bum ou'bide bingbhum 
(ii'ini liioL Uk lie uiiiiuiii III (I I upon Id ibousaud 
him Alanbnum disluiL viiio pit huiiialilv have Bengali 
111 'sail ill us til I midb i-IuUbU' I. wtni Li ii cans mat 

I li liiiidi-'-p d iii^ p)|mi,it on i~ wiibjii 51) lliousand 

in nu ibii, whicii i- lui bmiiid dm numb t ol 

li n„ali i 111 Jaiiislicdpur AnJ mm li mi^ii piiointagis 
ol immigiant Biiigalets sc lli down piimaniiUly in 

Jaiiisbedpui than immipiaii's liom iiitidi-bpeaking 

I ol* n- 

II s h i , 111 1 -II n iia\ In, duuljt guca leasons 
wi \ i j disuj 1 Ki.i dll ill nil 1 111 1 nlia and ei'c equal 

ji liiinic Lu piiiiianinl iisidiiUs and to iiiiiii giants who 

II 1 11 111 N It I Ol IIN WI I mills Ifiaia loB 

I il iii]ioili, but wliilt dll \ tako aiiount of 

atBiioaie populaHon Ul ,uiiib as v ili as pi iinanently 
Tebidiui) wliLO aioiinig Ucainsi \v i i Hiugals demand 
le.g., in ntiiiiui to Oo pei ei iil ilindi-speakers in 

I I I I III pii ii 1 I ihiy bid no 'luplis wliativer 
about imobijj ilm litmilaml idea loi lanolin,, dm lauiil 

_i II II \ lion 11 I Inn (itaia 50 ji l\or can 

dity jiitad o/u/m guo ju'-inuatn n loi ii lommeiiding 

1 111 ! on 111 J iiiislKilpui m biliar, aitti having 

lueomiiicndid the 11111111 ^ oil oi bif, areas liom Madias 
amt iioiu Madliya Piaui'li anil tiii. di-iiu n Inrmeut ol 
livii 1 bad, (111 tioiiuds no wbiL siitiigt,! than can bo 
uIbCiI loi Jaiiisbidpui s Uarislti to \\isl*l)inBal 

Oi immigiaiiib to Bingblium, almost cverj ont 
destiuid ioi Jjuisiiiiipui, tbo ingis niimlni lui any 
single disiiict in all India euiiii fiom Maiiblium, the 
number bung 9.i7i in Idol ii may salt ly be assumed 
that evtiy ont of ibtse eanic iiom tlit Puiulia sob- 
ibvision , loi Dlianbad gMs, iiisitad oi studing out, 
migrants. The y,7<l wiio had aluady aiiivid by 19ol, 
and the itw tbousana moii lhai may bavi iiicreaseil 
tbc number dining the nevi loui viais that have 
inlirvitni will pit''Uin ibJy lx thi Iasi balih of people 
from Pu ulia who would have ibt oppoiiuniiy of earning 
tbeir livtUboud in Jauisliidpui, loi Bihar, .having 
ncquireu the iiputation of being one of llie strongest 
Congrtss-minJcd Stalls, ujip ais to have esincd ilje 
tight to disregard flagrantly the diietUve m the BardoR 
Kesolu 1011 Ol 17tli Janujiy, 195 ) about non-mteiference 
with appointments by private employers—and Bihai; dram 
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distinction not only between Biharees and non-Bihareea, 
but also between men of ‘Bibar proper’ and Chota 
Nagpur men for which two groupi Tataa have to bubnut 
separate figures m their periodical statements to Bihar s 
Labour Ministry I he transfei, in such circumstances, 
of Purulia subdivision to West Bengal, while jainsliedpur 
is retained by Bihar, will be of the nature of a 
left-handed cojiipluntnt which may be dt scribed as a 
haliui„ iHi-haiuliil r,ifl, suiiendcr of the best opportu¬ 
nity of earning JiNcIihood within easy distance from home 
is bung deinnndtd as tht piicc for escape from constant 
adiite grati-i (and possibly pressure as well) lliat the 
}onguaB.t whuh lh<j speak at home, although difficult to 
diotiiipUisli Iioiii till still foim ol Rirhi Bengali as 
spoken in Manbhum (as noted in page dO of the Census 
Sufierintcndcnt s Rcixnt) is m rrolity a diilcci of Bihari 
(without any « ilificate of similarity with any other 
Bihaii dialiiis known) Tliise is most inequitable, and 
justice demands tint Jamshedpui should sliaie the ‘>nme 
fate as the Purulia subdivision • Purulia sulielivjsion, 
shorn of thana Chas, and separated from Janishcdjiui, 
t/" would indeed be, etonomically, a liability for West 
Bengal, not an asset 

Yet aiiothei, and a very niueh stronger giound why 
Jamshedpui and Puiulia should go hand in hand is the 
fact, evidently not known to the S R Comimssion that 
Jamshedpur B main supply ol waiei is fiom a rescivoir 
at u ells am e ol a f w mile , within thana Baiuliliuiii of 
Pmuiia subdiMsien jamshedpui in Bihar, and its 
watu-suipJy m West Beiiagal, woula be an anomaly very 
mueli woise than two of the U V C dams ( \laitlion aiitl 
Paiieliet Hill) having one end each in Bihar and ih 
other end in West Bengal-an airannem nt as di leu eve 
as that which caused the fall ol bingapoie m 1912 
thirteen lateful ytais ago 

Dhalbhuin e’v.eludiiip Tainshedpur should also, of 
eouisc, icctive tin “ame trcatmrni as I’uiuha sulielivision 
and this should be the ease also with Kandu thani of 
Siraikeli, siiecull) me utioned in be* Me v mb r number 
wheii ilso Bengali is the bicn si latir-iiici c-eoup, much 
111 excess of 111 iJi ei Oriya or iuntili An! West Rtiioil 
opposes most slienuously the mselmvous n ovi uut 
has been male fion a eeitain quariei that Saiaikeli wiuld 
give up this ihina to Bihar to scivc as a coiiideir to 
Jamshedpur, as piiie for the rest of S ra k la s liansfer 
to Oiissa, by araieabJe arrangement willi Bihar 

'Jhe rest of Saiaikela has, as strrnp a ci^e of trans¬ 
fer to Orissa as Dhaibhum (with or withoiii ] imslic clpn') 
has for transfer to Bengal The S R Commission 

'' Iht, irdXbltj of iflh to Wefit Ucngal wU not be a y oli^ad 
to K hareet vnth n e s-try quUi&caiODs hctiiig < jlkynicnt in 
Jatiiiih dpur, fur West Ikngal m ite of tiot 1 i v t> air mgly 
Congrcxf mir l(d iicvir int(rf<tei with appointn enta by pi Vdto 

empInycM of labour although on two oi a^iina m r cent yetra, il 
roifli ucU rhe liigit enmea of lanuing about one hundred taxi 
ving^ctDMes to ISen^iilpie after the firai one tbouaand bad biea 
I oliacd by Punjubeea Uinduaihaneea and Btharcea^ and of 
iratiuting oppointineuta to the newly eetabliahed State Traitiport 
Service no* Beag>li,*pMkiiig nluaew from East Pslustaa, 
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bo^t no doubt spoken of some reasona for SaroikeU’s 
ruLcntion in Bihar other than that of providing a corri¬ 
dor into Dhaibhum, but these will not stand much scru¬ 
tiny. One of the points is baraikeias intimate connec¬ 
tion with Poruliat, but, should Porahat leself remain 
m Bihar, unless the Census bupennlendent can produce 
reliabie iiguies showing more Hmdi-speakers than Oiiya- 
speakeis in this aiea ? fill now, the Census Superinten¬ 
dent has chos n to keep the information confidential. 
And, on tile only hguiis that have seen the light of day 
which aie for the entire Chaibasa subdivision, the Oriya 
iiguu, tUliiJ, 1 mole tliau d tunes the Hindi numbei 
wiiieii is only ol22d It is tiue that Uiiya is far out 
numbei d by li , with v>5d,_9J -peakers, hut that 
also IS no valid leason why Qiaibasa should be kepi 
tagged to Bihai Oiie has only to look at the insigni 
heuui Ho tguie foi entile Bihai cum Cdiutu Nagpur 
exeludiiig ^ineblium , it is only 4520 Contrast thie 
with lilt iiuiibeis ol liov in Alayuibiianj (117,103), in 
Iveonjhdi (JB <12), in Suiiduigaili, eliiilly m the Buna 
subdivision (la,Jdl), in D ieiik.dndi (3,406), even in 
Cutlaek and in Dilasuie (239)), and it will 

lie petit etly eieai tbal the Jlos >ioiuelaud is certainly 
not auyivh le iii the (Juila Nagpur pialeau 2,00U feet 
11 ) VI a i( vei It IS 111 the t uniiy siopiiig down iron 
lieigiil 1 s» til in i,0o0 lett to lilt eoiupaiatively cievaU 
pul nuns of Cul lek and Laiiso t, uuly a few hundred fe< 
.ibove s a-it vei W illi wbat jus itication can any part oi 
ibis tied be ktj 1 jiaiuted from Oiissa ? 

Anuthti iidson m niioiud is that the erstwlni 
Slits oi saiaitcd and knaisawdii have been paits o 
iiiiBbiiuui liisiinl siiiee May, lOiO But a veil i 

tieveily diawn to siiul uul the laels dial, lu accordaiie 
wiin in ex leuitis wisiies expiess d in Uieir insUunieni 
oi Vcci lull, iMiaihtia and kbaisawau had, in the his 
inslaiie , been nieiced with Oiissa, with elieci Irom is 
Jmuiiv, i.)iu and tliat it was oniy alter seveiai month 
idler, when a seiious not (said to have been engineen 
by miitcslcd parues) bioughl into prominence the pom 
ol baulk las want of couiiguily with the icst of Oriss 
(into winch iMiyuibliaiij had not merged tiU then), th 
tin ill Cl ion wis la! tn foi tiaiisftr of Saraikeia nii 
Kiiaisiwan fioin Oussa to BiUui, with effect from 18 ' 
Mdj, 1918 Iht situation, has changed completely sin 
dun, Miymblu'iij is now an in egial portion of Oriss 
bai iikela B contiguity with Orissa has been fully esla 
lilisht (J and Cliaibasa subdivision touching as* it doi 
Mayui biianj to the soulh-c ast and Keonjhar to the sout 
west, has also contiguity with Onssa With Ho ai 1 
Oiiya IS the princijial languages spoken, how can Saraik i 
(cxeludmg the Bengali-speaking Kandra thana) a' * 
Kliaisawan and ChaiLasa he kept out of Orissa, and wun , 
the imjiosuioii of Hindi as the only language of the Court | 
although Hindi is not the mother-tongue oL even 6 i f 
cent of the population in Chaibasa, of evin 12 per cent i 
Saraikelai-Kliaisawan (only about 8 per cent {o( tbe wb' e 
area) ? . 
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Th« Second Phase 

By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


In the previoua article’ I have dealt with th© first 
,p(ha8e of the Hindu College and brought tjhe story 
down to 1826 Sinee the comrar nc oment of this sess on 
the College entered into a new icareei llie changes 
and impiovenients lutioduccd by thi Ofimal Visitor 
Dr Hora«(e Ha\nian WiNon had aheady a perceptible 
effect on the piogu-is of (he sludiut'- Ihcse will- 
paved the way for (In n'litutioii luin iig it into a 
full-fledged 'Atadinty,' oi collige m its modem 

connotation At (Ik pubic c\uuini(ion ind pn/c- 
distiibution fiiiitioin oi uuh (hi Indun aid 

Kiiioptin gtullciiicn p'< lUt vvik nunii iiiir-i'id 
with tlhc piogic-s of the s ii<l iits in dilfc-rnt MiliMts 
of then ttudus iillv wk'i Ihni (fpiii nriit^ m 
I nglisli Imgiiigc ''•oiru new Incs of iipouh w k 
induatid on tlii- oi i on Iv (Ik I’u <i lU if (1 < 

(jcnnil Coniiiii(t(( of IM 1 Infnnii ii for ( < 
impiov firit nt of (Ic (oil g Ihs rti< onv, theu- 
loie, dc'iencs i rh ( ah d iiriticc 

Th 1 M a I ]/( di-.( ibu 1 11 (( no j of (Ik 

(ollcgo 1 t-, li I 1 ( (he ( tl ti Town Hill (11 

Hlh .linuar .1 15 IIuui^((Ti, me of (In ouuiu d 

ironiolcis ol tic Hindi ( oil at aid now Pii'^idtul 

of the tan 111 (tninaltti ol I’ubli In-,liulini, 

I resided oin the initiig IT o])e \ d ( t yioteeil- 
tigs 1 y ii 11 nc i \ii 1 (s h III (lit \ 1 i ((>o t of 

'ho pKiiou-, iiiiai il I Mini ill n w'n li sue ‘i 

faotiiaile uw oi (In I'Of'i f (r --liiliHs d nilig 

o pTst vt ir 111 (1 (in I I ol (I I 1 n_li li 1 api i •<, 

Xillnnelie. nd \ lU id ml I\ i ni nl d Philo e; In, 
lid bore ((‘■liinoiv lo (In d lig n ui I ii nlneii t 
d the pilinl ail | t p fl i (li ii ni i ih d (lie 

li poat on of U( neit nii n ' 0^,11 (h iw'itiilion 

\(i"V niendili tmoiii g m nl 1' t niiiifueid 

’milioin of H M Itadvi \i(n Riv i d odii-, (lu 

I’le ideiit (It Inud, wiul 1 b i] t lo) 11 tit d ioi the 

itlowiriinl ol ‘'(liol I ii| ^ lo till li (dulion undt 
he contiol of (If fiinnadii 11 oithi (o e’lable mi h 

holais IS hivi no( (In ni ai- ol 1 o'l i (mg ili 11 

Indies to inituiilv, 'o leinun foi i lo igt pmod 11 
he college ' 

The piizc-. weir vwad d to mniteiions stndtnt' 
II. so included some vv'io I era no f unons in iftei-liU 
s te'acher, idiumistMloi, lileii v n in I’ul loini di-t 
'he i(i(<picnts wetr \(nl ( liaid i (mh^uK, K i hi- 
“'sad Gho&o, Haisihindii Dii', Tvii-lin nlli in Mitii 
1 ) bnaiain Mukherjto, Ktishni Hiu 'Nindi, Ri ik 
d Son, RosikkuslinI M dlik Munich Cl null i 
'tinguly and Ilmis Ch ndin Mdri an i\anili 
Ihiir ability an Imglish onii'OMtioii, the Pn ident 
teared to tho ossiy “On tin Aelvintigis of Ediiea- 
befor# the meeting Pome students also gave 


1 Mvdarn XWMW iui bcptetubci, 193S. 
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proofs of their profiency in English by reciting por¬ 
tions from standard English works Hone < forwaid we 
hnd recitations forming on important ftatuic of the 
ceremony. 

In hi 3 concluding address the Prc.-.id nt expressed 
his sa'ibfaction and that of the General C^IommUee 
with the stile of tliie College He vigcd upon the 
Indian gcndeinen p'^eMiit as vvc'll as the students of 
tl 0 (olligc tlic imi odau e of tne» pursuit* m which 
di. ml (udou w IS rngageel Hr advised pai ticularly 
till late I to I CIS \(i( n I 11 -( diev lad «o well 

1 (gun, d (o cp d 1 \ ill Ills he,, bv iiife-vtmg the 
(l( a r nt t V knowldlgf (hi \ hid i <iuii(d t) biiome 
U'ctnl iimbci e 1 Ih j i li ind le e 1 d If munbets 

01 So (tv ill I’t 1(1 nt 1 ,1 111 1 a’ (i\ <1 taut tho 

1111] 111 III ( of fdi iiKi Hi a d to 1 in Iv appr(- 

e ilid Iv t'diKihts in Ih i\- tin \ li rl wilttra 

on d ]' I t (Ili t )c anil d foi dll III to e\labit 

i 111 h il illu'li 1(1011 ol li |ii-(j t of ('i laiue jiles 

di V }i d (hi it d 

V o *a iai))oi ait evdit v\ 1 da ii iisfd of the 
vemu ot (1 ( (clig 10 Ih m 1 ui! 1 1 g ilong wdh 

h ( (Tiivditm III Sin Kill ()],.( ( i’ltildirigs, 

( olhg ^piiH on ls( MIV lS 2 i> I' !( oms wcie 

( o 1 ra )d ou' Itn e vv is i eoi ua n t (Ii 1 > m foi the 
li)\s Oil ( (lil( i f h ii 1 1 H lav 1 01 is Viv lan 

1 ) 10 10 i VI uru an 1 1 a h e gi'dii, was 

i|]oni 1 t( I I d \ ' ill m s 1(1 I ()i Dina 10 id’s 

1 ) u lu 1 oil 1 A 1 I 1 \ IJ 1 )/i 1 1 I (in ah nude his 

milk is I I 0 ( ml h d a 111 ol ) I 1 Id bli meat 

I I VI as to In T, I mill (' 11 d( Hindu Col'cge, 

h sd\((l II i( ((1 I 1 oi d f finmis Iiidia 
C "I'!< \t di s ( a I W( ( dah( ((iili is on 

(In (olt(„ st ft I h(. V t Ill (f 11 (ill (lUg bove by 
( 0( of da np d I ill d aonilois, vva« 

il all I dl III st ifi nil I Idvi hi di aiginontod 

dun g th 1 dll 1 ilf of Iht via be lu i wi find as 

niiav as fou hen (e i Ii is 01 the i (iblishnunt by 
J mu i \ folk w mg 

Some t’ipg sIk uld le s j,! of (),( fuaecs of the 
Hindu t olh gf Till Mailing ( oiam tl e hid in- 
visf d S’(7 I{s CldiTO vv 1 h Me si Tosqiix Baielto 

(f, Soils on in intdist ol S p 1 unt foi five ve as, the 

dite of fvpiung b 1 ig 15 tli \piil 1 S 2 > Pul the 

ITsusr fell cailv this vrir. md the whole amount 

rcniuiird bJocktd fot iboul two ve as The Comm ttpe 
enttifd a to eomspondi U(( with Ihi suuiviug pirt- 
Uds of the House, but to no elTo I ]hi College nad 
i leguhr ireomo fiom (he ft cs, R ,<> each fiom the 
pav siluhas, whuh eoviiril onlv a portion of the 

(\pondiluie The Comniidpc had no other ilternaliva 

but to dipLi.d moie and moie on, the GovemmAat 
■-->-+ 

2 StnimiiiiiKl (rom a detailed account which appearod IB TM 
CdVirtmeit (raaafic (Supp]emMt)» 19th Ja&uary. 1826^ 



Education Fund. Tfee Governmont control and supor- 
vosion also increased consequently. 

II 

Witii the augmented stiff and the mcrraicd 
number of atudcnla the Collige had launched an 
unenviable caroci In 1826. bo\s jirognsstd m tlicir 
8tudie.s so much so tuat thi Vis ten, alwa^& vciy 
critical, ivas tonsli lined to r'^poil Ivvouiibly of t tir 
Bcquirrmonts He no\i ‘-iiggi'-tdl llu eompihtion of 
a'compeiid um of Ihf bi I English inthois, suit iblc 
for the seuioi sludciils ol tlu Colli ge tppoinlnic'il of 
efficient tc^cheis w i*- iniiuK 'espciii-ibli for iffi tin^ 
such piogifss in thin •-timis in >o short i (tin Hmc 
I gi\f liom the 7’»i)(( dtv! tlu E'-t rbli hiuriit foi 


the month of Jaiiun 

1S>7 In should 

1 hi not id that 

of the lourtceu 1 c ulids iwo vru tvi ban kul ind 

Bengal] and two loi Pi i i ni lui Fiiio, 

1 in 1 

nul Xiiglo- 

ludi I'l II 11 ' (Is bi „ in 

to uu iih lie id 1 

Is 1 lei thoughts 

of the Vest Ihinugn 

the 11 r>ighsi 

ten'ling, whiih 

weie hitl LI to r|Uile foi 

I ign to tlu soil 

The 

E tahli'h- 

ment was is follows 
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8e Rs 

Geo Molhs 
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200 

II 

R Huliliu, 
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130 
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U L V Dll 0/10 

tt 1 ” 

100 

II 

F Johnson 

5th 

150 

II 

P. D'Roifiiio 

(ith 

70 

II 

J Teimr 

7th 

50 

II 

F D’Ro/uio 

8 h 

32 

II 

M 1 iwunii 

9th 

24 

II 

F Del is) 1 

lOth 

24 

i; 

Jogonmhmi Pundit 

}i 

24 

II 

Paibul(\ \i\ilonkn 


20 

II 

Mow kill Rooluhui 

i) 

4 ) 

II 

Raiazudihu Moonshs 

} 

20 

II 

Secijct uy 

)) 

51) 

jj 

Sitaiam fiiuai 

}f 

10 

if 


Tu*<il 

nio 

i) 

Fiom till EsI il hshnidil wi fi )el t'e Si ut 

II \ di iw- 

ing Sn R 50 a i uiiil 

h I il sl 11 111 11 n 

in Mukluiiie, 

Scruliie to the ( oihgi wi di wing this in mil t i« 

a montil Iv illow im e - 

■ mu his iiiuiiiiliiicnl 

in 1823 

after the eh ilh of 1 is 

f d lu 1 i)i w in 

Il H 

h 1 N ith 

Mukheipe llu imexini i m 1 d with 

tlu 

Biircttos 

could not he le ilu d 

in lull onK R 

- 21 fXK) w IS 

recoToird affei i pu it 

ill d of tioiibli 

r 11 

Man eg- 

ing Committei qipioue'ni Missis Mi 

kintosh <1. Co 

in Apiil 1827 to ut is 

Agii'Is Hid III 

isiiiets of the 

Hindu Colli ge One 

idditiDii w IS 

ill ide 

to the 

attstrueling stiff m the 

juisoii of W Vkiol 1 

1 -in On 


a demand from 1h siitdinls to Ir un dnwing, Wooli- 
etan.was appointed ilrnvinj; tinchri on 7tli Maixh 
1827 on a nionthh nahiy of B 100 
• We la'eo aheadv leferud to the npid piogicss 
*'madd*‘by the alndcnts under new airangements llio 
College was divided into senior and junior depart* 


mente, conaietiiig of thirteen rckssest The ptiMr 
distribution ceremony was held in the new College 
buddings at Pataldanga, this time also presided over 
by the Ilon’blc ^a^lngton. In a letter to Su Edward 
Hyde East dated 9th Fcbruaiy 1827, Raja Kadhakant 
Deb, an enthusiastic and active nicmbtv of the 
11 C. Minagiug Committee, ga\c a detailed account 
of Iho piizf-distubulion ciuuiouy of Ihis year. The 
puzcs consisted of books, and easts of inaJ*cmati(Tal 
iDstiuiiiiuts and wcie disliihultd to the miiitorious 
studeiito bj J II llanugtou, Pusident ol Ihu Ceneial 
Conmiitite ot I’ubho lusUuetiou Radhakiiiit conti¬ 
nued . 

tJu llu pie>en(utoii ol tlu pii/cs to the four 
seiiiin L]ass(s, iJui sihoJars rrltuidcd sjuimuiis of 
then piohiLiiiv m the English lingutgi, and tlicir 
k’owlidin of (iiimmii ind (uogiiiuiv Hie two 
lii'l (11 " s ibo w II (\ miiK 1, s lo Ih It jHofi- 

(itn{\ 111 d 11(11 III bi 111 Ins ol n liii il iiul (Xptii- 
n I ul il ihilosoili ind i t ( h uu il ot C'lu niii-liy . 
1 u fi I ill Ilk vei I L,i\i 1 loof (sl 111 11 fim- 
lu'ili Mit til 11 ol 1h( liiK lull lid ifli'li'd 

filotie, I ut u II ol 111 m II il (iieigid in the' 
sliids of Pii'iin ihiii .. lh I t v( I < (^hlbllfsl 

fill piifri 111 til it 'in,uui 1 hi (lis'i billion 

(lo'fd wit]) 1 ngh h II it 11 iw lll|l^^^ fiom .Tuhiis 

r If Ti. ind I whoh (11 fifim (his jiln llu fiist 

of till llffti \( t \\ 1 1)1 lilted l>\ fill of the 

s 1 ol Is, 1 III iio I iiii fii-t nul two fiom the 
I on 1 (lass ” 

llu Pu^idiut then uldic-sid tlu ddens of tlu 
j>ii,>i! i-- lu did on fl |i(\iois o i^ioii (\piessing 
till itsfi tion oi Inn If ml ('i ( oniiiiilter witlhi 
(Ik ii'iills of llu (Miiii'ution I’loni (lu indowtiunl 
ended hi tlu doinluju of Rii\ Hiuhi Nith Thw 

and otlui bfii((ol 111 Indi 111 'oluihips were 
in i d( (1 ioi (lu fll^( ( me this .i it ‘to (lio-e hois ol 
til fii t ill s whos (Ilium ti’uis \ mild not ulmil 
ol (hill inosdutng flu i ‘hulus fo tilij( digiee ol 
jiifi lion, nliih ]Mis(\ ' inn ilom is is nc issuy tr 
ensiiii ’ Tlu e srhol irslnps ivi i nsn dK tin m niim- 
bir. niul lo the imonnl ol Rs ]6 nih 

llirir* ii( h\\ ireoid'. lu ii (loith of llu rneiting 
of the If V A4 (U IR ng rominiibe Mi mix is wem 
not clcitid \V( find i fiw niv name no\s and then 
on the Comntlef, is signiletus lo t'e (dtifieate 
gi\en lo students on the e ompli tioii of then studies 
In lit( 1827, thru veie the following numbeis signin, 
the ditifii i1( of R.iilhiki Mohan ^et W W Wilsor 
Chindii Kumar Tagoic, Radhikml Deb, Russomov 
Dutt, Diviil Hue and Sliilie’undra Das 

III 

Just a de nd( liad pawd since the est iblishmen 
of till Hmelu College, Di Wilson, the Offieial Visito 
and Vicc-Pi( side nt of the H C Managing Committei 
made <i critical estimate of the aiquircmenhi of th 
Mudents of the eollege, espeenlly of ttliose of th 
upper cilasses m different subjects in'his report datci 
January 1828. He, however, with just .pride, 



^ooatrasts state of the College in t^S, 
with what It was in 1824 wihen ho fiist bwamc 
officially conneded with it In 1824, the Colli ge 
contained 107 pujnls, of whom only 25 wcie pai 
scholars The pupils on the foundation wiie now 
the Kimc a') then, ‘hut the pay siholais wcic 
twche tinu's ns nunicious ’ lit* iddfd that (lit 
diffoicncc in point of wiiuiitimntb was still nioio 
ronaaikalde The fust iliss w is ttion k dmg Ttgq'i 
Book of I\noLl(<l ( ind ImjiiUI', tijHak(i, 
AiitlinutK w iH '(<i(iK IimeIiI nt 11, ind the Iluk 
of Tliiit w is t’lo ulmO't limit of inofiiutui Hr 
considdtd tin tiHti ili'-s now, to In luily iqiiil to 
■tl’io fiist of III if I mil Jlu 1 quiu nil Ills ol tho 
classes iliOM till tifli, w' ( Hi guiri il uuK h 
bupiiioi to Iho'i if 111 ! 111^.1 (I i^s of 111 iiilici 
p( 110 ( 1 , ‘wlllKl’ III llllldl, t' DM of 111! Jl c dit 

fiisL 1 1 i‘'S, adn it of no onp iiison will iiivtling 
jet iff (fid li\ (In ( olJigc, lud fii ix iid tin 
expdtition wli li 1 til (\pc'(d ii cnld- 

tdiiiid 

T hr (idH d ( oiiniill of I’lihlic 1 tui tnu 

ilso ixpu'-dl Ill'll nil il tin 1101,1 'S of tin 

sludints Hid ilniiid lilt 11 U( ol tin i i i„u s-i 
wlildi hid In n ill tin d wi dn to tin iildliliti d 
siiptimli ddn ( oi 1)1 il'o 1 

In ' 1 11 Idnig H] ol 111 (olli ■' to till' 'liliK, 
Di A\ il'oa hid 1 lii_( 'll 11 1 1 id c mill 'Ui d- 
M'lon li I (I (iiilli f,nid (1 tin 'I nil t' in Un 

inttir ol 111 H I null'll lomio'itiu in pio ind in'i 
tnd Ifsois in 1 lull ui Id' itim 1 r 1 unoiis 1 Id iij 
iiRuu Hid 1 nun li I K i p i i id (ilio i i ' 1 It m 

mount of t\il oil' d\i C' 111 llii 11^ 11(1 ' fo'h w 

“Vt 111 Itli 1 1 1 1 1V>7 Di 11 II il >11 

tlie \ doi ol I il 111 Itlidi 111 ill' i d I ( lud 111 ' 

of tin fii I 1 1 1 ' 1 ) Id 11 II I 11 d' il 1 0 ( In, 1 id 

1 w Is tin tiiiK l)o\ who ]I(k1u 1 im id 

Ahoiil Ills t 111 do on I ( Pill I 11 of til 

tvHiiin Inn Di A\ lUon di ud iin lo wnu i 

r'viiw 'll 'inn liook' ml moidi gh in D* do- 
bd lollowuu I 1" ull d lo him no ( it if 

Btinnil on il < ft I I in il ij'i ot U i U f/' 

llistoru of Inin loilnii' ol win i win i iihli'l i 1 
in tin (ioniii»ii)l (In itU of t < 111 i libnnd, 
1829, and Utdw nils iipioiuitd in 1 e Abuitn 
Journal ”* 

Bv the did of 1S27 sonic lioiui' wiic ifful d m 
llio Gtniral ('oinniitti ot I'ulil i Iii'lin imii John 
lliibfrt IIiiiiiiKloii, I’icidiiii of til (onniittci, 
ntiiedj and lift t'i lomiln lor ro'kI ITiiiua,toii hid 
betn an,nidi nt 'uppoitii of tin llimlu (olligc 'iim 
Is founddion, and it w is tlnoiuh 1 is nisliunn il diU 
that the iTistitiiticin icsriMd i onsidd ibh nionitin iid 
lora tic Govdiimon I dui dioii 1 und \ tnir finnd 
f Indian edinalioii, he < iiind his (oiniuiltic w lb 
lira, wno iii a body begin to tike uiiiisuil miiu't 
1 the welfare of tho ( olligr Wilbim ButteniOith 

3 Renew of Pabltc In trurit n in the Bengil Pitaidrni), 
lom 1835 to 1851 8*iirl II Uy J ktii, M A p .7 IH.I 
4. Sand Book of Bengal Musions, p 508 1848 


Bayley, semionnost tnember of tlh« Govemme&t, sacsi 
cei’did Haiington to the piesidcntulup of the General 
Commit ter He h'Dii npcl m the post only for two 
jeara, but kept aloft the t' adit ion bo painstakmgly 
fosldid by his predetcBsor. 



l)i IIoi uc Tlaj inn A\ il'on 

llu 'Hmil 1117 (11 (Ill ou c i(mi'll' ol the 

( olh g( ( inn off (' In ti ii i i' ' iiu it tli Go'Crll- 

iin nl Ilou ( on 12 ii Ji n ii> 1 S 28 \A 11 Bnsley 

111 idm_ A\ ( hi\( llu 1 1 > 1 1 (Il ibk to ioim an 
idt 1 (i tin 1 p 111 ind u ixi i tid j' ogii's the boja 
ot the C oil gi )i id Ill nl diiiiiu I hi 't 'ion 1827 

‘'P imcii of t i 111 '1 1 om o'ltioii' ol tin i pi ct five 

ih-v'i' will iiiuuid 'III 11 ' i ir I ubl ixbibition. 

Pii/cs wdo di'fiibu'id I' th Til nhiil lii ii'df to 
tile ilcsei'iiu 'till lit' 1 in ol Iin 'tinhuts lerited 

sell ted pi eins ind in ' fioni tic lii'lih (la«SK 3 

to tt< 'it 'iiifnni ol tin iiid cm This at once 
showdi then ] lofi i mi ii tn Fi „'i !i hngii igt 

The iiii/i'-di'liibulion itumoiR' of the College 
wdi tliih noticed in tlic nei'pejnis of lit Metro- 
liolis md tin ndgiboinuu pli (' Hi' took ^larti- 
tular no e of the bens’ pioguss m 1 ugltsh language 
and hie t luio Bc'ndcs the H'ndu Colit gt, thuie wlofl, 
the Anglu-Iliudu bchuul of Raja Rammohun BajT 




EngTyii %aa assiduoijiriy Hoar 

.S’^iufidred fcoyS' vete studying Etuglish ia t'le ffindu 
•■ vCbUcge alone. ‘Counted together with the boys of 
; ; <>ther institutions, this number would be no less than 
a thousand in Calcut ta. T^ie Scfltuichar Darpan of 

SerampOre (26th January 1828) went so far as to say 
,;tbat the Government should now abjure Persian in 
favour of English in the Inw-tourts. TW paper also 
Suggested that Uic Indian inhabitants of (Calcutta 
, shpuld apply to the Government for this salutary 
ehonge, because Persian was neither understood by 
the people, nor its study was favoured by them any 
longer. 

Senior students of the College bf^an to intere.st 
themselves in extra-academit: affairs. Some were 
lengagod in translating standard English works in 
Bengali, while others like Koshiprasad Ghose started 
writing for papers. Clubs and associations were also 
formed by 1828. 

The Calcutta School Society’s scholars in the 
College, who proved most meritorious and progreasive, 
took prominent part in these activities. The Society 
naturally took pride in referring to these activities of 
theirs in tJho Fifth Report (1828) as we find in tbo 
following : 

“Many of the young gentlemen appear very 
properly to appreciate the value of knowledge, and 
are endeavouring to improve themselves as much 
as possible, they have formed societies amongst 
their friends at some of whioh they debate and 
read essays of their own composition on literary 
subjects, and at others read and study English 
books and tra/n.slate into Bengalee. They are at 
present employed in translating the Elements of 
General History, the B^'oridcrs of the World and 
the Grammar of History." 

The famous Academic, Association, of which 
I shall have to say later on, was instituted perhaps 
in early 1828 by the senior students of the College 
with their fourth tcajclier H. h. V. Dcrozio as 
president. Derozio had already endeared him.'elf to 
the boys of the College by h-s amiable nature and 
excellent mode of teaching. To thi.s Association the 
India Gazette referred in Dor,ember 1830. The John 
Bull of 11th December 1830 quoted the Gazette in 
exte.nso. I make the following relevant extracts from 
it here; 

“Not quite three years have past sincte an 
association was formed of tlie principal students 
of the Hindoo College, which niiot there once a 
fortnight for literary discussions. Notwithstanding 
the ability di.splayed by some members, and the 
propriety with whieji the proceedings wore con¬ 
ducted, the institution was nipped in the bud, 
ehi^y by the interference of tho managers of the 
srminary, , . 

IV 

V W«now reached the thirteenth year of the 
College^ In early 1829, Dr, Wilson reported, as usual 


tb'. i!h6 'Gene^-‘Cotiunittee about the 'tfo^etOr 
he noted the continued improvement of 
claeees. ‘Dining the previous year Euaeel'a 'Mvdan 
Europe had been introduced as a olaas-book; the 
study of Geometry hod been commenced, and the 
senior pupils had gone as far os the third Book of 
Euclid; and in Algebra, they had advanced to 
Quadratic Equations.' 

But these remarks refer to the English de^jart- 
ment only. With regard to the vernacular—Bengali, 
Sanski’it and Persian—department, progress was 
not at all satisfaotory. The cause of tliis was partly 
due to the unusual emphasis on the study of 
Engli^ii; but, according to Dr. Wilson, the defective 
mode pursued in tcajching these subjects was mainly 
responsible for this state of things. He observed with 
reference to tho Bengali and Persian classes thus : 

"It cannot be otherwise, so long as we hav'e 
no other instructors than Moulvka and Pundits. 
The profiess of tuition is so tedious, that it demands 
the whole of tho .student’s lime, and the pupils of 
the Anglo-Indian Collegn. have little or no time 
to spare. Until, therefore, we can teach these 
languages through tho medium of English, little 
good can be expected from their forming a part of 
the college course.”' 

The Rev. Kruslma Mohan Banerjea, later, referred 
to this difficiilly he had liad to face in studying Sans¬ 
krit while a student, of the College; Dr. Wilson, was 
inclined to the vicw that ‘til'-e stu<iy of Bengali is only 
to bo profitably pic.-ecutod tlirongh study of Sanskrit.’ 

The annual prize-dktribulion ceremony came off 
on 18th February 1829 at the Government House, the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, presiding. 
Lord Eentinck Ihimself distributed tho prizes to the 
students of tho first cilass. Everybody was satisfied 
with the progre.ss of tho students in the English 
language and literature. Recitations from Shakes¬ 
peare’s dramas and other standard books of verse by 
the students elicited praise from tlie Europeans and 
Indians alike. Among thase who took part in the 
recitations we find the following; Ramtanu Lahiri, 
Digambar Mitra, Krislma Mohan Banerjea, 
Ramgopal Ghose, Sibd’iandra Deb. Radhanath Sikdar, 
Harchandra Ghose and Rasikkrishna Mallik.* 

In a letter to the Government dated 18th May 
1829, the General Committee of Public Instruction 
gave c, detailed account of the state of the Hindu 
College in its various aspects (paragraphs 18^24).’ In 
tho opening paragraph (18) the Committo wrote: 

"The general character and condition of tfcis 
Institution have been submitted to the notice of 
the members of Government in public dihtribution 

5. Review of Public Instruction, e'.c.. Part II, p. 28. 

6. Samachar Durpm, 21 February, 1829. Cl, Sambtipalre 
Sekaler Katha, Part I, 3ril Ed,, p, 84, 

7. Quoted In the MSS, Proceedtnts oi thi H. C Mamiing 
Commlttan, 


'igt ]Mt^ Md ftt OoviWtaeoi Souoe oa tib« 
jStti F«bfUA>y IaM when quwttoss in History and 
were promptly answered by the students 
the first clasB, the production of the <'onipo?ition 
of tfiie first five classes and the recital ions from 
Hnglish authors by pupils of vaiious clab^'cs fiom 
ithe first to tenth class rvimcd the groat piofimewy 
made by the pupils in the language and litnvluie 
of Great Biitain Further testimony is fuinuJ’icd 
by the Report of the Visitor and other documents 
herewith submitted ” 

The numbei of scholais m stated in the abo\c 
letter stood at 436 of wlium 100 wire ta ight giilui- 
tously, the rest 336 jnid loi thru tuition These w'le 
distributed ‘among 17 class s beginning nitti the 
letters of the aljlialKl and gridinHj and sj U mati- 
cally od\ incing to tin lirst mtlio s n t c Lngl ■'li 
language) in Piosc and tuie tlu fii'-t chss b<ing 
e>ngag(<l ,n the pnii'-il of r\(l(i>i Jlinuuts of (, n t 
Htslo7 I, Ru sils Mo<Urn 1 arope, MiUon and S/i«Ars 
pcarc, bung ixtUL^ed in I ngleh onipos I on lioili ii 
Prose and Veise md binig rriuuiunth iiiitiuct d ir 
Algebia and Mithnnilir^ 'Nitiitiil md I \] c nm rd il 
Pbiloxoplic end CIkiim'Iic In dl ol win li tli \ l.i c 
made \ri\ Hspninble p'ogn ’ Sludrnts’ progie s in 
the stiifK of M itlu 111 ilii al srirn « > is d'O m ikid 

It had pi 1 ( i)l\ ( nil ii 1 tin Irllir ii-^, willi 

tho p 1 st aeii and it is d sfnlon t cufo i to find 

lint so mull iiugi(''S hu In n ni i h uud i Tilliis 
tuition ’ V e hue ilieidc hid m di i of tie u Wt 
and suggestions of Di Vu on i<giidin„ ' simh of 
orient il hnguagfs m lli Uiulu toll z 1 I ns n w 

hear tfie oi sen at on of t’n (iincitl 1 niiUlln mi 

the subject 

‘The stiuH of Piis in Bcngii ml '=iin' i 1 in 
tho Ang'o-lndnn Colli gf is il tnntid Is It 
almost exilusise deninnd iij on the linii r f tin 
students ni id( b\ tlu I ujlnh hnguigi mcl litua- 
ture and bv the seiv lidious md iniiuifcit mitliod 
of I oil lung leioiding to tlu nilist ss^iiii 1" e 
Btudv of Riugilti nrsfi popul ir with tlio < who 
speak it is now in the c-lmiation of the Vis lor 
to be bfurfiiialK prosuuted onH upon a buis of 
Sanscr t the aiqiii'ilion of whieli in the Anglo- 
Indian C'oihge to r ,nsidns hopthss unhs-. it 
eould be taught thiough the medium of the rngksli 
language and in tlrniintin woiks compiled for 
the purpose Foi this object he pioposes to 
endfmoui to siipoimtind tlu lompilition of a 
short Grammar and Votablilaiv m Sansent and 
Engl»h. and agreeably to Fiuopem toims bv 
whidh the anquiromcnt of an chmcntarv knowledge 
of Sanserit may be niudi ficihtitrd These woiks 
will DO doubt be of great utilitc and looking to 
tile poverty of the dialect of Bengal and its iittei 
dependence for tnms of .Vietwo end Philo ophy 
Upon the Sanscut language wo conceive them m- 
dupensable to tho adiptation of Bengali to pui- 
pDses oi^ translation from P’ngbsh wutings of an 
abstruse and* speculative charaeiter.” 

GeoQrul Committee suggested that every 
‘ . * 


fadlity should be g^vec to Dr. Wilson to pi^are the 
proposed compilation The committee had written tw i 
the Government, recommending the preparat'on of » 
systematic senes of Engliafc/ Books proposed by Dr. 
W Ison ‘to be printed for the purposes of education 
m the rountrj ’ Tho plan was gtntially sanctioned 
bv the Goacrnoi-Genera] m Council in the letter 
dated 2ud Fibiuarv 1828 The Committee had since 
adoptid niea-'iues m eoncirt avith Iho Sihool-Book 
.Socutv for raiiamg out the plan They now 
submitted in esiunatf of the cost amounting to 
Rs 49 378 12 . 1 S ] olf of which would be borne by 
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thi Sc loo'-Book bocictj in cvlunge foi half the 
I u iibi I of book- I 111 t omniittit do a-ked foi the 
fell (lion of two small amoiuit- foi the piuilmsc of 
ila-s aid sncnl fii bnik- for tie 11 ndu and 
Sii ki t CoMegc- I hr outli iiuiiiird on airount of 
piizis to tlu bo-y- of the llirdu foDit, aiiioiinicd to 
‘rt R- I'lCO in ISJf) uid the Cii’iudtie rfxjiusted 
the simtioti of ti ' (lOariii iiin) to thi- iin iiut In 
iipla to th s litfct (28lh Tuni 1929) tlu Goaeinmcnt 
ugii d to afloid (ii a fuility f >r the compilations 
piO])o-(d ly Dl Vii-iii and ii niid to in the letter 
of Ihi roiTiiuitIce md -an 1 muil the amounts un* 
gi iidgiiiglv . 

V 

Thi iiai 1830 was liolh clotioiis and troublesome 
for tlhc Hindu College Progress of the students m 
Fnghsh language and litonalurc was remaikable »nd 
the SaniaJiar Darpan of Serampore wirote to tb# | 
effect that withm ten years hundreds of young y 




koowledge in B^Iisth ior6 and 
of them ' gone »> far as to practise th^ 
in Englisb verse. Along with Engiyi language 
||fc^ Kteratute the etudents also l>ecame acquainted 
>'^1^ the Western ideas of progress. These had an 
^ttnaj^esfie influenice on their minds. Their habit and 
I'lB'ode of life were regulated by them unawares as it 
'j-wWe. But the leaders of the Hindu Society, who were 
tha controlling authority of the College, could not 
?T<>rc*lec these possibilities, and they were taken aback 
y«t the conduct of tlhe students receiving new education 
' at the College. Hence serious troubles soon arose. 

But before dwelling on these points let us turn towards 
the internal affairs of the Hindu College. As regards 
; finance the College was now in a bettor position. The 
fee-income from the students was largely increased. 
.The Government also made conlrjbutory grants every 
■iyeaa*,.and non-recurring grants at times, a.s we have 
''iSten already. In 1827, tili'e Government aid was 
,:diforded to the extent of Rs. 900 per month'. The 
Amount rose to Rs. 1250 per month in 1830. 

' The annual prizc-dustribution ceremony took place 
OB 17th February 1830 at the Government House. 

, This year’s ceremony had some spetialitics. Many 
^Afomen headed by Laily TViHiam Bentinck graced the 
■occasion. Aniong.st others presint was Sir Edward 
IRyan, Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutt.a 
Hater High Couit). Choice .specimens of drawing by 
Btudents wcie exhibited in the meeting for t'ho first 
<lame along W'ith the best, eomjiositions of the boys 
;Of the upper classes. W. B. Bayhy. President of the 
Cteoeral Committee, distributed the prizes to the 
most mcritorimus stiulcnts. Roeitations from Shakes- 
pear gave utmost sati-ifaction to those present. 

Between March and May several students left 
the College with vicrtificatos of proficiency in their 
Btudiee. Amongst tliem we find in the Proceedings 
mention of the following. CertiCcatcs were signed on 
the 13th March 1830 ; 

lat Class—^Krishnamohun Banrujya, studied 5 years 
and a half. 

do —Nubocoomar Chakroburty, studied 3 

years. 

do —Rasikkrhshna Mallik, .studied 9 years. 

2nd Claa?—Hurimohun Sen, studied 4 years. 

In this connection one may be naturally curious 
to know eoinethiug about the fate of the scholarships. 
We have found that these were awarded to the meri¬ 
torious and deserving students in 1827. No mention is 
found to be made in subsequent occasions. But we can 
very well surmise that these were awarded annually 
from personal references by some of the students later, 
such as Radhanath Sikdar. It should be said in 
passing that these scholarships were continued till 
1841-42,. when new arrangements were made by the 
Government. 

,* Sffidents of the Hindu College gave proofs of 
pHeg^peicted proficieiu^ in Fngliifii language and 
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notice this event is their colttmi^. The Par^tmunH 
of which I will speak presently and the corM*?J0a- 
dence, which occasionally appeared in the’ India 
Gazette, the Bengal Hurkaru, and the Literdty 
Gazettq, siiowed the capacity of these youths to 
write idiomatic and elegant English prose. One of 
them, Kasiprasad Ghose, published his book, Shair 
and Other Poems, which was favourably noticed itt 
tha paperss, and welcome as the first attempt of an 
Indian in Engfish metrical composition. The Samachar 
Darpan of Serarnpore, in its issue of 27th February 
1830 felicitalod the Bengali youths on their acquire¬ 
ments, wihich (he previous generation could not attain 
for a long time ; • 

“But within the last ten years, the language 
has been cultivated wiUlv such wonderful success 
that it could be oa^y at the iiresent moment tv 
point out between one and two hundred young 
native gentlemen in Calcutta to whom English is 
as familiar as llieir inolhcr tongue. Some among 
tlicm have given so intenre an application to tihieir 
Eiigli.sh studii.s, as t.o produce works, which the 
great body of our countrymen would scarcely 
venture to attempt.” 

VI 

The Hindu College students started some 
extra-aiadeniic nclivitjcs by 1830. I have already 
referred to the Academic Association. Though this 
Association was ‘nipjied in the bud’, acc.rding to the 
India Gazette, we may i-afrly say on the autii'ority 
of Pfiaryehand Mitra, himself a prominent collegian 
and an active inrinbrr of the Aasocialiou, that it 
continued in some form or other, and never died out. 
But sinco early 1830, the Association’s acti\-itiea be¬ 
came more }uonouneed. Derozio was its President 
all along and Uma Chnran Base its Sicrot.ary. The 
erudite pocl-tcachcr, Divozio attracted the students 
of the upper classes by his lovable nature and sym¬ 
pathetic and friendly treatment.. They were no less 
enamoured witln his highly efficient mode of teacliing, 
Dcrozio's teaching roused in their minds a unique 
yarning for knowledge. Aceording to the India 
Gazette, ; 

“. . . not content with a concientioua dis¬ 
charge of his duties as a teacher of tihe Collogei, 
he devotes his care and talents during a consider- 
ablo part of his time out of schoo], to the improve¬ 
ment not. only of those immediately placed under 
his tuition, but of all such native young men as 
come within his reach. He is connoctod with one 
society as president (i.c., the Academic Associaion), 
but with most of the otliers as members. In short, 
ho lends a very able amd active hand in raising 
the intellectual character of the native youth; 
and many of the young men who have enjoys^ the 
advantage of his instructions foiave distinguished 
themselves by thoir proficiency.”* • • 

a Quoted by John SuU, Doowabn U, ' ' 


ilie gUidAOce of Attch * d#rotied teM^er 
•nd fnend of the ttudente, the Academie Assooiatioa 
tdou toAde Its mfiuenca felt. Subjects discussed m its 
xaeetiB^ wore many and varied Tliey were ‘broached 
and discus^ with freedom which could not have 
been approached in tlie class-room Free-will, fore- 
ordination, faith, the soundness of truth, hlie high 
duty of cultivating vutut, and thef meanness of vico, 
the nobility of patriotism, the attributes of God, and 
the arguments for and against the cxntcmc of the 
deity as those have been set foith by Hmiie on the 
one aide, and Rcid, Dugall Stew ait and Brown on 
the other, the lliollownphs of 'dnlatry and the shams 
of the pricsthocxl were the suViiccth, wiidi stiriod to 
their very depths the yoii’ig, feirlcrss. hopeful hearts 
of the liading Hindu voutlw of CahutU, ”” 

The venue of the AiadcniK Asuonal on w is fiist 
Pr«9idcnl Dfiorto’s hou«c on th< (ltd I own Citiular 
Rond, and litci lh« Munnktili ginhn-housc' of 
Srcckushna Singh, a Miiiign of l’< Hindu College 
David Hue was a legulai visitor >Sn I dwaid Ryin, 
Juslieo of the hiipreme (‘ouit and Colonel Benson, 
Private ScruUiv to Lord B ilium Bcntmek, Col 
Boatson, and Ih Mill of the Bi~ ops College attained 
the meet ngb oe uotionalh In thee deb lies of the 
Assoeiilign, sueh piomineni dudtnts of tie Hindu 
College, as Kiishnuiiohun Bituijei R,i=ikknslina 
Mallik, Dukshiuaianj in Muklieiiie, Riingoiul Gho-c, 
llamtan 1 Lahiii, Riellundtii ''lek'lii, Maelhib 
Chandia Mdlik uul (lobiudi Clu idia I'vsik took 
an aetivo pint In uli itiou ol piogiessive \\( tern 
idtis thtough Deiozieis msiiuehon m and outsieti the 
Colicge-iooiiH, ind jiiili uliih tlio institul on of the, 
Aeadunic As-ioeutum wcie icsponsible lot i move¬ 
ment in the dueetion of slirting unions luel elubs foi 
exchange of new (hougi (s and idea.' and foi laundi- 
mg aitivitus for the inipiove'nmt of oui countrymen 
The Imlui GaztUi notieed this fut too 

"The spmt of union Ihn sptcad it-elf ind in 
the course of a shoit lime i gre it number of 
literarv sornties have been formed m Caleutla, 
cMjnsistmg piineipulty of t^r foiniti ind present 
leading stiulents of the Hindu CVdlege, the Sihoo] 
Society’s Eng’ish sdioob, anil the senunarv gene¬ 
rally known b\ the name of Rum Mohun Rov’s 
School It has been aseeit lined upon tnquiiy that 
seven associations of this kind me now m exist¬ 
ence, the pioceedings of whieh are conducted 
exclusively in the rnglis'i languige Most of them 
meet once a week, and some at longci intervaLs, 
for discussing quostiems m litcratine and stiente. 
And sometimes m polities, (ho n imbu of mmibers 
belongmg to each venea fiom 17 to 50 At some 
of the sociotiee written essays are pioductd, which 
become the subjfxita of discussion, at one of them 
lectures on mtelleotual ph'loeoplhv aie deliveied in 
rotation by the members, and at anothn: by 
prawent, a n East I ndian gentleman of great 
”TriiSflrfi««5»r”k7 Tko«oi Edwirdt, p. sa. 188*,^ 


talents, whose name has been for some 
familiar to the public car as the author of sOillA^I 
interesting pome ” ^ 

This East Indian gentleman was no other 
Henry Derozio At this time he wrote an cxeellenti 
sonnet on his eludents, the concluding lines of whioilll 
aie as follows 

0, how the winds ^ 

Of cmum-jlame, and freshening April showers 
Of eiil> knowledge, and unnumbered Linds • 

Of n w iititcption-, sued their influeme, 

And how jou woislup tniUi s omnipotence I 
Wlnt jovmce i iin-, upon ’nt, w en I see 
Fame tl ( ininoi of futurilv, 

Weaving (Ik cluilrt^, voi liive vet to gam. 

And then I ful ] im not lived in \ iiri ’ 
Deio/io’s ])iuiih( V vv s inoic llu i f ilfiUtil when 
we tike info le oui t t i e luers ut his tud nU both 
ludiv idiially ami olh tivilv In i iirel bv the ideal 
of wrvKC pLeed be foie 1 ein 1 v Dcio/iei (he students 
of (he College biouglu eml ) ip i e illul Parlhinon 
in fill} 1830 Only its hts is-u vy i publ shed The 
1 ipe r rontain el in iitieh on wo in ns eelue ituin, 

mot lit 1 on t < neees itv of o'eini i ion ol India by 
the British, luel omr uUli c leminents on t&e 
pievalent II ndiii m is well i, tue' miusinl expenses 
ttf the liw-eoiiit^ On tin j ubh el on of the Parihe~ 
non, the Hiiielu Minigeu oi iht College took alaim, 
anel Di Bil oi foi ed the '■fnlents (o stop it. 

The seeond iS'Ue \y is iii i iint lent vould not be 
Hsutd to the ] Ill'll 1 Tills wi tli fiist of a senes 

of i t on.s to 11 it i-i t the pi igKs ivisin of the 
Hindu C ollege boys 

Ill! MinigtM til the College issued lyyo eiix-ujars 
in rally 1830 one foi tu te i leu md the olhei for the 
stiielents Ihe littei uinle (he sigL ilines ol C andra 
Kumii Tagoie H H B ilsou, Div el Hire Rjsamoy 
Dutt, R ullidiii iillnh Bineiiei Rinieonnil 'sen and 
R itlli ikant Deb, runs is fo''owb " 

‘11< Mmvgi nent of the \ngle>-lndi in College, 
having he lid tint 'tveril of the students aic in 
the bab t ot itiending .‘'c i lies ii( w'u li politieal 
and itligious eiis ussu n^ ui lie lei ( ink it iitcca- 
siiiy to iiinoun t then stioiig d ujiobition of 
the piaetue uiel to pioliibi its eoiitiiuiii e Any 
student being pierent it sii li i soielv aftei the 
jiromulgition of this oidi’- will iiuur the r acnous 
disple TsuiP 

In 111 othei eii 111 1 the tea bei'e vveie 'parta- 
ciilaiK enjoined to ib 1 1 n fioii mv e,onimuTiieation 
on the ubifxt of the Hiii lii itlieion with the boys 
or to suffei any pnetiera in oii'st lU with the Hmdu 
notion*, of piopncty such as eitmg oi dunking m 
the s hool 01 eliss-ioons If inv deviation was found 
on the put of a teaehei tioni this mpm tion, he was 
threatened with dismissal The tension ended into a 
grim (onflitl • 

10 MSS hro etdingt ot the H C Maiugii>( ConuiiitM* Ap 

1818188 :. 
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I 

' ^ThS MetfVtWiliUii Museum of Art in New York City 
^ B onOection of paintings, which has been growing 
lot ever 80 years and which has in that time developed a 
dutlftctive thaxactei and style. The story of tha# 
tlevelupment is a fascinating part of the unwritten history 
0 f American cultural Lfe, of the history of American 
tai^e and their relations to American philanthropy. 
Economic histonans tell us that in 


American patrons of art !& his time. Throd^Mgt 
fife he was the friend of many American ptlltteii^ 
d signers and architec’s. His natural taste tor the art* 
undoubtedly was stimulated by the interests and 
siasras of such men who were the leading apitita of |ibe 
conservative inner circle of the New York art world tttf 
1850-,1880. 


Iho half-century between 1880 and 
1930, Americans spent more money 
spent by aiy comparable group m 
on art than had ever before been 
history The social historians pur- 
eumg this thought, further conclude 
that in this same period, by gift to 
museuii's the private an colhction'^ 
of the United States have been tia: s- 
formed into a vast national treasure 
Few American colletlioiis have litld 
pictures m close seclusion and they 
are far outweighed by tlusc who 
have gtmroiisly given ihiir pictures 
to the public It is jitrhaps ^afo 
to venture that a constant rtiord of 
pubhc gifts, such a flow of art tica- 
Bure fiom private to jiublic hands 
over such a long period, itver bcfoic 
has taken place in any country llic 
gracious gesture of giving has Itng 
since beeonu an Ameiicin trailiiion 
rather than an occasional illustration 
of the old cliche, “prmctly gestuie ” 
When the movement foi thi four- 
dation of must urns got fully undt r 
way in the United blates m the 
1870*8 and 1880’a, the Metropolitan 
was one of the fiist institutions to 
bo the beneficiary of the tiadition. 
In the late 1880 s through the gift 
of the Catherine LoriUard Wolfo 
collection of modi in pictures, and 
Marquand collection of pointings by 
by the old ma ters, the develop¬ 
ment of Its gdllcrns really began to 
take definite form and direc- 
don. Marquand, by bis gift of 



Tct Medieval Seulptuic Hall of tlm Moliopohtau Mus>eum of 
Art in New York City 

Cotir$9Sy MetropoUtso MuMuai at Alt 


so old masleis, set not only a standard of taste by the 
high quality of his acquisitions, but he also initiated 
the manner of givmg with thoughtful and open-handed 
generosity. Because of the great inteiest aioused by his 
gift /the news widely publicized), both the quality 
and manner of liis action made an impression that has 
nzver been forgotten. 

Everyone with an mterest in art knew the name of 
fi/aay Manjuand, for be was onp of the greateat 
. » f 


Marquand was a New Yorker by birth. Two 
phases of his caily business career had important and 
inteiesting influences on the development of bk) latm 
aclivities in the art world. As a young man h** 
managed the large real estate holdini^ of his biotbei* 
and through this work he became aware of the ugBsess 
and bad planning of American architecture, partfoblarb 
the business buildings then being erected in Ntnl^ Yotk 
City. eSorta to improve |be apiiearanw adj^ 

isaufli 



tb^ bim iato C 9 at«el with Ridtard 

Ibo^ then one of the most pioaining ami best> 
yotmg arohitoctt in the United Stataa. The 
od>«ir t>haHi of hie butinesa career which aSected bit 
achiyiliM at a collector wee hi* experience as a partner 
in a jewelry firm where an eye lor quality is a part ol 
lha easen'lal equipment. From these pursuits he progressed 
into banking and railroads where he was eminently 
BUCoessful. In the 1880‘g he more or less retired fiom 
business to devote his line to building his Madieon 



The Pajjsi Fountain by JJoLa-eno aiid a sixiecnib-teniu.y 
French tapestry, "The B.a^pbcmy of Niobe” 

Cuutfsy : Meiropoliun MuMum of Art 


Avenae mansion, buying works of art and giving serious 
thougl^ to the development of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Marquand’s first donation, quite aside from the 
hfanflr and histortc value of the pictures in it, had 
ohe tdiaracteristic that makes it unique in the history 
of Aaieriena ooUeuting of that time. This is the fact 
il'at aa soon as the pictures were brought together they 
'rote ‘ Uu) Buiseum. They wera ' never 


enjoyed in prwaey, b« were given to the people fC. 
New York Qty and were on display aa a loan at tW' 
Museum as soon os they arrived from London. 

Marquand formed, daring his la er years two im. 
portani collections. These were brought logctlicr with 
two quite sepal ate purposes in ffliPd. One was mads 
for the adornment cf his hone, the other for the apecilio 
purposes of the Metropolitan Museum. Ilis house was 
in itself a work of art ; in building and desisuing ^it 
Marquand employed the bisi modern artists and dteO' 
rators to ornament the iiiicrior which 
be then 111 ed wi b woiks of art of 

every descupDuii, 

'I'l.e coHeo ion of pain ings in tha 
Marquard house wes ftr 'he n:ost 
pan the wor's of c riiem[ orary Briiiah 
and An erican ar is:s but there 
were a fciv cighlcc: th-centuiy Biiliifh 
por rahs and one or two clJ masters. 
Among the medern paiiii.’ngs waa 
Alma-Tadema's fuineus “The Read¬ 
ing f 001 Ho" er ’ (new ir. tlic I h h- 
delpliia Museum anj a baoi.'soTie 
\:ew of W/iiJiOr Cts le by John I'. 
Kersiil. 

An idea rf the ex eM an 1 vo’us 
of his colkciioo is revtuk'J h/ the 
fact that when it wis s ll in 

1903 the auction lasted through 
nine days and the co>h receipts 
amour led to over $700 000. Mar¬ 
quand inlen 'cd that these tretsmes • 
ultimately should be given to 'he 
Museum but severe financial revc.ses 
in the las* years of Ins life made 
that impossible. 

'I'he other co'lec'icn rrada by 
Marquai d expressly fur the M-Scuir^ 
was quite different. ihough in its . 
own way it too rcflecie I hi? refined 
and conserva ive taste. This group of 
works was based on the s'urioua 
study of a vc'y ernse'e- tious aid 
enthusiastic Museum Presiden'. The 
guiding principles in Marquai d a 
mind irere also bas'-d on British 
precedent : the ideal art museum 
of the time was the Sou h 
Kensing'on Museum (row the 
Victoria and Albert) in LnnrVn. Thi« roncepi was ono 
of a museum of art history brought together purposely 
for Its nr.aciical educational value. This second Mar¬ 
quand collection of old mast ra. metalwork glass q,era. 
r ics. was built up over a period of twenty years (1881- 
1902) especia'ly to enrich the Me ropoli an not only 
a picture gallery, but also as an educaticnal irs itutioa. 
with the belief that American industry would profit if 
finding in Amerinan muaeums mateiials for thcp 

• ^ ' rfr* '’4 


^Hon 6t her dasigneta and craftsmen and mantifaistnrersi 
;l£irq[«mnd selected the old masten to augment and oom.- 
; ;3>lement. the Museum’s first group of old masters pur- 
f^dmadd in 1871 by William T. Blodgett, which were of 
the Dittch and Flemish schools. 

‘ *_ 

nie Marguand “Portrait of tlte Duke of Lennox” 
by Van Dyck is the very epitome of ducal elegance, a 
moat impressive picture, and one that from 1889 to the 
pseaent day has been one of the most popular picturea 
in the Museum's collection. The Hals portraits, of 
which there are three, show him in his most vivid and 
dashing style, while the Vermeer represents this rare 
master at his best. The Metsu, the two works by Pet¬ 
rus Christua, the iRcmbraudts, the Cuyp the Ruysdael 
and other works of the Dutch aud Flemish schools gave 
a new tone an<l strength to the Museum's paintings. 
Added to these there were no less 


mingled viith these were a lew ^'advabeod^ BsrUixm 
pictures!, a very fbe Oirot landscape, two DapMghyB, 
several by Diaz and a landscape by llieodore Rousseau. 
Her gift to the Museum was notably sweetened by Wng 
accompanied with a sizable fund for the upkeep and 
increase of her pictures. Tluough this thoug^ful addi¬ 
tion to her gift, the Museum has been able to purchase 
a number of French canvases by Ingres, Delacroix, David, 
Cezanne, Renoir, Vuillard and others. 

At this time a number of Americans, following 
Marquand’s lead or inspired by the same tendencies 
which' seemed to be in the air, were beginning to pur¬ 
chase paintings by the old masters, but none of them 
followed Henry Marquand to the extent of collecting 
expressly for a Museum’s immediate benefit. However 
the thought had been well established by his example 


than four interesting portraits of the 
School of Velasquez perhaps among 
the first works from the studio of 
this grand Spanish master to come toi 
anyone in he United Slates. With 
these was a group of British eight¬ 
eenth-century portraits and lantls- 
capes, a Turner,, a Croine and a 
Gainsborough, and three Italian works. 

For 30 years, 1871' to 1902, the 
problems of the Metropolitan occupied 
increasingly more an<l more of 
Maiquand's time, energy and thought. 
It was not unusual for him to 
advance substantial sums for various 
prosaic museum expenses, such as the 



payment of its coal bill, as well aa 
to provide educational exhibits of 
the library and the general endow- 
ment fund. As President, he 
secured in 18% an appropriation from 



the City for the building of the first 
section of the now well-known 
Fifth Avenue facade. It might bo 
said that he found the Museum an. 


Puiulings, sculplui'cs aud carvingB of the Retiair«:fan"c and other 
periods eni'ich tli.e Rciiidssaneo G'alliHies of the Metropolitan 
Mtisemn of Art 

Courtesy : Melropolitan MnBcum ol Art 


odd rustic park structure with rather 

barren halls and walls, and left it in the hands of bis t® Aowei in later years in the giving of collections o£ 
successors a monuinenial structure fiUed with works of works of art to public institutions throughout tl'o 



art that gave it a more than national importance. His United States. 


intense interest in the general welfare of the Museum 
aa an institution for the benefit of the public set a 
standard of service to the community. 

In contrast to the Marquaind Collection, perhaps 
that of Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, received by 
the Museum in 1887, may stand as a characteristic group 
representing a sort of then general “standard” of taate for 
the, private art gallery of the ISTO’s and ISSO's. Miss 
Wolfe wag the heiress to a hardware fortune, who bad 
fnvewd much of her inheritance in paintings which to- 
Say lutre the appearance of bonbons. However, daringly 


Marquand's gift of old masters probably accelerated 
a new trend, for in the decade 1880-1890 the Havemt'' 
yers bought their first 'Rembrandts arid J. P, Morgan 
started to buy works of a more memorable eort, 

A few months > after Marquand’s great gift to the 
Museum in 18®, another New Yorker—Erwin Davis— 
presented three pictures that struck a new prophetic 
note. These were the famous Manet, ‘^oy with 'h* 
Sword," his “Woman Feeding a Parrot** and the“Jo«ni; 
of Aro*^ by Baitjen Lepage, The Manefci.were^ upcoptcd 


THU" iritEj^ca 'lifvteA' anu the jam ;ii|| 

• ^ 

CiAftiljr M' llw fim mod«m pictweis which they’ we by the degaat Bnn^Oi the many Goyas sad two VcfrenaiiK 
ihe aewqmper critks and evrayone else, gave accents the greatest distinctioa to the gall^^Wt' 

The inteiesta of the Havemeyer family in the Metro- of old maatera. It contained, in addition, to more thait;' 
poShon began in 1888 when H.O. Havemeyer purchased two hundred paintings, Whole galleries full of <MeiitaS> 
and presented a Gilbert Stuart "Portrait of Washington*' art, paintings, screens^ lacquer, pottery, metalwoth, as 
when he found that the Museum wanted it but had no well as sculpture, prints and drawings, 
fonds. In 1891 the Museum received as a loan from During the long period, now happily at an end, 
them a notable group of 14 modem paintings and old while the Museum's galleries were closed for rebuilding, 

masters. These were apparently lent while the Uavem- the steady requests for paintings from the muaeuin- 

ayer house was being built, a house that was in time going public have been a constant reminder of the great 

to becoime one of the most incredible private art popular interest in paintings as well as the popularity of 

museums ever brought together—the greater part of the Metropolitan’s collection. These days the pubBo 
which was given to the Metropolitan in 1929. asks for a quite different sort of pictures, not at all the 

The Havemeyer Collection, so rich in its Impres- thing that was in popular demand even a few yeard 

sionist paintings, placed the Museum immediu'ely in ago. Now they want to sec the Impressionists, the 
the front rank, making it unrivalled even by the museums modems or the time-tested old masters, 'fhey like 

Qf France. Its two superb El Grecos, its Rembrandts. Goya, El Greco and Picas'o.—From Art News. 

THE FRENCH RIVIERA AND THE ALPS 

Monte Carlo to Geneva 

Ry a. N. SEN, B.sc. (Glas,), m.i k (India) 


Monte Cahi.<), a little city of about 10,0(X> .«ouls with Priuec of Moiiuvo. But there arc no (Ustoiu-barriers 
two other cities lolulling 8 square mili'.s, forms the between Eiauec and Monaeo. Lovely gardens, magnl- 
mdependent pnueipality of Monaco, ruled by tlic ficimt villas, PariMun .‘■hojis, gay little tea-housca are 
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iMttid ’Within ft Httiftll compass tm tbt vny &»!• splendid gatden ftift WQl^hy Ml ftdttitildawti. 
Of the promontory at the foot of the Alps. GambUng Formerly it used to- be the Or*®d Deiciee *#€ 
priMlfges yield eo hige a icvcnue that the people Prin-el ns-i of Europe but now, more of the riidw 

bus ness of Hollywood imttem in* 
vade and crowd Monte Carlo m 
summer It has been called a city 
of staircases; the Mont Angel Golf 
Course, most expensive m tha 
wor’d built at a fabulous cost frot# 
out of the rocks, has to be reached 
by an endless spiral fl ght of stain 
The tuif, secured from distant 
rentree, was brought to such an 
cxcel’ent condition that a golfing 
expert, uhen a'kcd about his opi¬ 
nion, said, *I am no—goat," There 
IS, however, no chance in any of 
the holes for the ball to bounce 
about to etern ty 
In the famous northward route 
from Nice, although the road was 
level and stmig’t for e t m“, it 





of Monaco piy no tax’s but they 
are not ulloued to take part at the 
gam t tblos 

Xhe town of Monaco at the 
bulge, on a h ghci level has the 
Piinit’s Place U the ccntie and a 
lenmkiblo mu'tum ot Ocean 
Woudcis It offcis a chaimmg 
V ew up to Nice on the Wc^t and 
to Menton on the East at tho 
Italian fionlicr. 

Monte Citlo is disproportion¬ 
ately 'mail and yet famous 

loiigliout t'lc world 03 llie most 
aUiutvc p-amblmg centre G'cam- 
11 g white wall and tiled loof of 
tlic wo d fiinious Casiro or gam- 
bhrg I ill w b trna c and a 



31 Munte Cailo JUe gaideii ut Oisiau 














Gorges of Iho Mcscla wi'li tuiiLcis 
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became vnv wuuous In llio goiges of the Mtwcia 
wjfh (nniiilx Pis-iiif, ilnongh iht k.o1b (piB^os) 

of Vtigons and Mon i wi iculicd Bainmr* on Ulio 
N tpolron louti iiml l^iUmid it up to Mistuon p*u58ing 



11(1 1 -1 III 1 mi I if in oiif w( lid 

I ill 1 111 111 im liK J'iis di 1111 III II1 nl 

non (i\ I 1 _ii i'( 1 li (i (nolik lud h( 
h _ u 1 I 1 III] I 1 in i h to Pin 

THE E\I ERGEN! E <»F 

By PANKAJ 

O^CF Maliayaiii Biiddlinm m ncd d in tli* 

growing needs of iIk eonimon man in uii 1<ismidiii,. I'le 
code of ethics ini nioiality nsilv md iNailv no tiicf 
could relaid its populuiiy-t j opiilauty adiuiid b> 
the simple, h iinane, umilhodox iiid ri ah in iim il'l 
of thi» creed InfliKimd li^ tit Bhikti n \ iiktiI 

lO I -,!< ll I \ < lit M ill V I I Ml sll il I M I ill 1 *- 

hniilations that ( imc In tlir tin ml idil i u ] ii 

gi(‘-''iii iMili I ip^ ml I < nil I I the (till I 11(1 fit 

and reilistie idmiin of Tnd i of tlins, iiii S ii\ i-ii 
was ih ri md lln '• ikii iilt w i ti\m,. to iin i 
subtle position and abtii all \ ii'-mMsin w i'- showin. 
all the signs of initiinif But Mihi\ana Bii Idliism 

o\<ishil(Wtd til in 11 in in idfii jiiopi iti n \1^ 
though the gaining of puldii ippioi d snppoii and 
sympathy was the loieniost lon-nlirilion tlnr itise 
the question if hot to niamtain this poiulmiy (oi 
decades to come Pirly nionasi i Buddhism niver 
allow*d thf Mister to he rijiKsentid in ii n„< ^ 1I< 
was always naiNlatul lhiiu,.li syinh 1 Mnili Mriss 
was lud upon injtn i ] i ana i i un in 1 inidililien 
and lliil t o doin in iihaias ml il s'afeti w ij. tin 

usual (irudiii undei that sy^tim Jins presenlatim 
of Buddha in symbols mif-lit lead to the fact that tho 
exponents of post-Buddha Monastic Budtihism thought 
Bmldha-imagcs might havt lesstmd the giavity of the 
Master’s significance Bait ]apa, upasana and medita 
tion nefer bring the devotee into a closer contact with 
the worshipped- lliett always remains a barrici of 
few ami formalilits in between the wot shipper and the 
woishipped The devotte, a common man, practises all 


through Difne Thom our route separated and 
we got excellent views of the Alps of Daupbiny 
until we passed the heights in the pass of Ooilc- 
HiuIq and descended giadually to Grenoble, one 
of (he most brautifully siluatid towns of France 
Till. Nipoleon loiUe jiasstd through Grenoble and 
luic ho won over tho soldicis w^ho Ind been seait 
lo iphiit him mil bogan I i tiiuinphal march to 
Pius, which in 100 di\s oudtd m Wati iloo Fiom 
(iitioblc the drive was pic lutcstiuf with views of 

(1 slant mouiiliiiis, through goigos and villcys to the 
fiinous spa eif Ai\ I i Bums (i fisliionvbla and 
1 o] 111 u thdmal spx mil ^unlml^ icsorl) and then 
lo \iin((y situaUd ou ilic be iiitifiil like Hero to 

oui 1 gict, we iiijssid Ml Mocdonald htc Principal 
of ill Bcngil f’nginmiiig (ollcgc, who had come to 
spnid Ills holidns line pisl i fiw tlivs ago Then 
I 'loii/li picttv gotges md i>li(tioiTKtiil pinoiama of 
I' I ) s end with ni igiiificmt views of bolh Lake 
(nil \a and Mont Blun, (umvi, (he gdeway to 
''Wilriilmd w is uached 
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THE BUDDHA-IMAGES 

Kl MAR KO\ 

ihiM lapa, iijHisana et< niei h tnieally day by day 
,.M(liiillv all ilif‘>e h coiiii ni ihing but a routine And 

Mils UK f iflaiis idiginiis piartices done in a life- 

hs< birnial way hi ought Mu downfall of Ilinayanism 
\ wli I m (iii|l\ ihtoiii or th< Bodhi-lr(» was sufli- 
(lent to pirliay tin Maslir in symholie d< signs 

Mahayana Buddhism wlu n it came to play it-, part, 
reihsid this vital drawbai k of it' eountcrjiart, tlu Early 
\1 I 1 11 I udilhisnt It iinii r<-tood dearly that no sym¬ 
bol (oiild piof'iue divotional sentimenr in the hearts of 
( inimon men Synhols could command ngpect and 
rfveiinri hut mithir (omplfte sdf-sutrender nor 
devotion Mahay inism rightly noticed that lo worship a 
suprr-human yxrsonality liki Buddha only through his 
symbolic represcnlabons was not easy for th* layman 
And that is why the Hindu gods and goddi s«es are re- 
I n s( nil d bdli in leonie and aniconie lepiesentations 
fiom the days of the Indus Valley Culturi Tak< for 
examph the case of ‘Krishna" II< is repr<senled both 
IS a il i(.iainis|ld* as w<ll as in atithroponiorpHie 

forms Mill lyanists thought the images of the Master 

would h, an example to the devotees reminding tbem of 
ihe stagr s of Bodhisatlva-liood Gautama had to pass lo 
lit come a Buddha, of the services he did to suffering 
humanity and his sacrifices to free the souls under bon¬ 
dage Not only would these images be a reminder of 
Buddha’s activities but they also helped men to follow and 
emulate them, if possible But above all, a Buddha- 
image would help the devotee to think that he could 
also become a Bodhisattva, then a Buddha tnd attain 
‘Niivana’ by constantly rectifying lumaelf>-])y dinipii 
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atiing his sias- through the ‘travail and error’ method and 
through service to all living creatures; in one word, 
living and leading the life of devotion and sacrifice to 
all men. Further, a Buddha-image could be wor- 
abipped very easily at the devotee’s home, requiring no 
hard and fast lule, and helping him to stop all formali* 
ties within the modes of devotion. 

These factors played the role of leading foices i>t 
the evolution of the Buddha-images. The common 
worshipper now no longer was required to visit the 
monasleriesi, viharas and the stupas fur (oriiml and 
methodical ovations and prayers. The Master was now 
before his eyes in all liia (Buddha's) characier-fealiires. 
Devotion thus naturally welled up in the sciititueniai 
heart of the common man wliu had for long been under 
rigorous formalities and this puie devotion led him to 
the path of complete sell-surrender and the fui suiting 
of all wordly bondages. 

Two parts of India—Gandhara (the modem Kabul, 
Peshawar region) and Mathura- were the fust to oiigi- 
nate Buddha images, almo.«i simultaneously. The chro¬ 
nology of the Gandhara art js still a vexed question 
and 1 leave it for the archaeologists to ascertain the 
correct dale. Mi. Beiizaniiiic Kuwland, Sir K. E. j\I. 
Wheeler, Karl Kliundelwala, Mi. Coriinngton, Dr 
Nihar Ranjan Ray and many oiheis call this a “Giaeco- 
Roman Art" while .Mr. Vngei. I)i. .Mrs. DeLlew'. Mi 
I‘'oucher, Dr. Cooniaraiwaiii) and otheis call it “(iiaeco- 
Budilliist Art.” Neither of tin se two views tail lie 
justified, suppoited and solicited faiihfuLy The theme 
of the art is Buddhi-.tic' no ilouiit. Then liow can 
scholars call it Gracco-Roiiian or Gra<co-Hud(llii-.t ^ 
Many of the Buddha-imagCs lioni Gandliaia hate close 
afiinities to Hellenistic and late Antique phase of the 
Roman art. But can we >uv dehmiely that Gandhara 
was the borrower fiom the West and not vire-i’ersa ? !t 
may bo quite likely that there was cordial iclaiionslnj) 
between India, Rome and the Hellenistic counli ies in 
those days, and sculplois fiom one couiitiy inigltt ha^•' 
visited another and helped to produce sonic of the 
images. But that can ccilainly not biand an art as 
the imitator of another 'lhat is why the Buddlia- 
images of the early Gandharaii phase exhibited some 
resemblance to Graeco-Roman types, hut images of 
slightly later phases manifest a vast iinpiuvcniciU to¬ 
wards indigenous ideas. 

“It may be described fiom otic point of view a. 
representing an easiwaid extension of Hellenislio 
civiCzationii mixed with Indian elements, from another 
point of view, as a westward extension of Indian 
culture in a western garb.”—Dr. Coomaraswamy : 

.History of Indian and Indonesia,!. Art. 

The Mathura Buddha-images show a fully indige¬ 
nous finish. 

Now to the Buddha-images. Mr. B. Rowland calls 
Oandharan art “the official art” of tho Kusenas and 
their sueceaspn. The Gandhara school is usually 
ntedited with the first representations of the Buldha in 
anthropomorphic form. . 



“The- qtuality of devotion in the later Buddhist 
sects demanded a representation of the Master in an., 
accessible human form. 'Ihe earliest Buddha-images 
were a compound of icono-gtaplucal and technical 
formulae . , . —^Rowland : Indian An — Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain. 



r\liii'al l.-l’Klilli!i-uiiagc (',Jatlr,!r;i Si hocil) 


Usually these imago' ai” <il ihioe lypos -Seated 
Buddha, Standing Buddha and Buddha as the Prince 
Siddhartlia. In the first Iw'o types. Budilhu is shown 
wearing a monk's aarinent (with folds' of drafiery). 
j\dolesc,'nt fealuvesi waiy hair, elongated earlobes ‘unta 
and iisliiij-lia.' as aho the definition of the third eyo 
between the eyebrows arc the other importatu fea¬ 
tures of Gandhara Buddha-images. All these imagesi^ 
according to Mr. Vtigel,, are shown in relief and never 
a.s stiliies carved in the lound. The right hand as a rJll# 
is raised to tlic height of the shoulder ; th^ opeo'pttlQt 
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£» turned towards the spectator as expreosive of the 
Master’s grant of "Abhaya ’ In the third lyp* we find 
a young n an m pnncr ty garb—turban j welJery and 
nudin robe. He is Siildhaitha Another innovation of 
this art was the coniinuo is represcntn inn of the Buddha 
legend in a senes ol s parate < p sodes 

“The Gandl a a reliefs ‘how no less «tyl stic 
vane y than ilu sialuts of Bu Id la and Boihi attva 
. Gandbara relit f sculjttuii owes iti rather 

piii!? in" cha ac (r to tlit fart thit it i ttchnnlly 
an impossible m xtun cf ait hair and d v loo d 
'tvhs <f caning writes I\1i Biii/aiin Ki wlaitd 

The caning is rhsrsc rr stn of the isolaioi of 
the figures against a plain bukground, although the 



T,p ( il Bitdfi a 1 tad 
(Oindhara 5>(hool) 


{onns themstlves are rtlaicd one to another by thnr 
postures and gestures Such legends as the ‘PnsLntj- 
tion of the Bride to I’nnct Siddhaitha’ or the 
“Nirvana’’ are only some of the examples of these riclily 
carved rehef panels 

•Now to the other school of Mathura 

« ^ 

“The great penod of Mathuia’s florescence coin¬ 
cides with the great century of Kusana rule undor 


the reigns of Kanishka and his successors and this 
IS exactly contemporary with the Gandhaia seho(d>“ 
—Howlat d 

‘ ihe most obvious characteristic of the 
Kusana sebtoi in Mathma is tht fact, by no means 
a tonistiing, that it represents in the mam a ditect 
dtvelopmint of tht old r Indian art of Bharlntt 
and still rldii art of Bisnagar —Cjornaiaswamy. 

Mr J. P. Vogel also shares the la re opinion 
along with Dr Mrs lohuiren DeLlew (aa hor as of 
Stvthic Period in Indian Hislary) and many otliOrs.* 
Ihe Mathura ima.,c8 arc usually of i«d sand-s one; 
the sculpture is in the round, ike head is si aven and 
never covered with mils, Iht usiiisa wheiiver pre- 
s(i\ d IS cpiial thill Is 110 uiiii’ ind no moustache, 
the riglit hand is raised in ‘ibliivi iiiudia, tlit lift is 
oftin cknciuil and rists on tlii 1 I 11 ..I 1 111 sialid figure*, 
or in standing fi„uus uppoits the folds ol thi i&b*, 
the elbow bung always at some distance {ton the 
body 

‘The bull nil lUiiousK pio"iuinl, though 
tbt tyiH IS lb ol lily niHsi ulini an! thi shoildt'S 
viiy biiad I h tob I iv>^ tin light shoulder 

ban—till iiipi \ iiiiilds ill (1 s'l V ry < os ly and 

IS airaigid 111 k i ilii III ih s at is a wiy 1 

u Ion tlin ne wliih 111 iIk r is its iiul ii" li uris 
thin Is often a s and liiiii 1 > wtm th( fitl lit 

gesture and fill ms txpn s inoiinous encigy 

f < o 1111 swa V 

“lilt Buildiia alnalv (iiiiiivid of as a tran- 
scindm 1 nil s| 1 kmI a 1 1 nut on |)Uetni ivt • 

idt ds if divini b ni y and 1 dtpindiiicf on cdtain 
Ejpeihunan pio|oilioiis an i attiiliuis whih would 
propiily a sumi ihc iniagt s assuir ing an appropri¬ 
ately ici nit aspiet of diviiit peifettion ’—Btnzamine 
Rowland 

Mr Vogtl Mr roucliir and Di Mrs Llew sup¬ 

port this vitw along with miny o hirs Aiioidmg to 
Mr Ruwlind tlu tyis of ih Miihura Buddhas aie fj’ly 

optu the thitks rouni'. ind fulf (li mouth ample 

wi h bps diawti in o a slight sii i)t and the fact has a 
warm, friendly expression 'iculp ure in relief 

under the Kusanas at Mathura is in many rispccts an 
ou’growth of the styles of the archaic period, al¬ 
though at the same time it is undoubtedly influenced by 
innovatKiis friin Cundhara notably in the inclu 

Bions of Buddha in anthrupomorphic form. Thi 

IS vouched by Dr Ciiomaraswamy Mi Vogel Dr Nihar 

Ranjan Kay, Mr hunt her and oth rs Mathura Frulpt0''3 
followed a shorthand manner of presentations by strip 
ping oS all dr tails of action and setting from various 
episodes so that Ihe event is of rn represented 5nly by 
the figure of Buddha in characteristic pose and mudra. 

The Buddha-images of Amarava 1 in the far Sou'h 
have resemblances to Mathura except the definition oi 
the drjpeiy by a coThindion of incis d lines and ow r 
lapping ridges indicating the cour>^e of the folds an 
scams, which are reminiscent of Gondhara Biiddh 
images Ihe face of the Amaravati Eudiha* is oval* 
shaped. 

Thia |)Tocess of the evolution of thg SuddluhM>^‘ 



^ ttt k ^ golden d«ir« «f die «At^ 

Cruptoa «Bd Ihio cluoical type i» tilie maitt 
eeuree of all lat^ forms both in and beyond tbe Indian 
bonadaries. 

“The Gupta type is characterised by rta refine- 


maat, if’ • bbar dilmeatlon and definition *4 4^ 
features by curly hair, absence of uma, greatOI 
variety of mudras, elaborately decorated nimbuav 
tbe robe covering one or both shoulders, clearly re- 
veabng the figures ”—Dr. Ckiomaraswamy History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. 


REDRAWING INDIA'S MAP 

Bv Pnor. SIIJUMAN NARWAN 


The long-awaited rreommendatuns of the States Re¬ 
organisation Cotnniission are now before tbe general 
public According to these proposala, the new malp 
of India will have 16 ftduating units all to be called 
“States” enjoying eejua] cooMtitutional status, and 
these CentraUv-idniini'-tiltd anas to be known as 
‘territories” All th* cxi‘'iing ( Star s ar< to dis¬ 
appear, all the R Stdi 5 Miih the ixciption of Rajasthan 
and a truniatfd Iljdirabid, art, also to go Uttar 
Pradesh tonlinais to bt tht laigc-l in jiopiilution with 
63 2 million, wlitiias the mw 'statt of Madhya Pradtsh 
will lie tht large I in ari i with 171tK)) square miles 
The new Hon bay Siatt will lit tin stcond biggest State 
in population and tht third iargtsi Stati in area The 
capital ciiy of Dtlhi will now hi a ( tnirally administertd 
territory wi*h. a Munnijial foiiioratioii on the bnca of 
tbe London County Counul Status ipio has btcii 
maintained foi the jirt-tnt as ngsids Pondicherry and 
NEFA owing to tht Bjii I lal tmiinistsncts under wl icli 
they havi bttii plattd t onstjiutionilly I he recom¬ 
mendations of th* Commission ait unanimous ixtijit in 
regard to 1 P and liimathal Piadesh Shri Panikkai 
wants an ‘Agra' Stale to be caivcd out of portions of 
the existing 1) P Vindhya Piadish and Madhya 
Biiaiat. Shri Fa/l A.li is against thi mergir of 
Himachal Pradish with Punjab and PLPSl as now 
provided, but wants it to Iw a Ct ntrally-admmistei i d 

iirntoiy. 

As was indicated by tht Priiiii Minister in his 
broadcast to the nation on the c\e of tin publication of 
he Report, the n cominendations ot the Commission will 
ow be consideitd by tin Stall Legislatures and the 
public generally will aHo have “tntry opportunity for 
thf expression of opinion ” Of course, the ultimate 
lectsion,on these recommendations will be taken by 
he Pailiamtnt It is not virv cliar yet whether it 
would be possible to implement the proposals of the 
uinmission for redrawing tin boiinddries of new States 
t'pfore the next general elctions early in 1957. Refe¬ 
nce has been made in the Rtport regarding the need 
lor re-dsluiutation of Constituencies m a number of 
lales It ia, however, generally bclievtd that it should 
* 0 possible "to bold the general elections, more ot lc*s 
•niwding to |»reseat schedule after enacting the neces¬ 


sary legislation m Parbament and rcdchnuting the 
Constituenries All this wuultl, of cour><e, entail very 
heavy and onerous work for the administration. But 
It IS being reabsed bv all sections of public opmion 
that the general elections must not bt postponed beyond 
the ptriod of five years, as laid down in the Indian 
f ons iiulion, ixctpt in vtry grave national emergency 

In lus bioadeast talk, Shii Nehru appealed to the 
people of India to read the Report ‘as a whole*' No 
RfI>ort of this nature could possibly satisfy everybody. 
We have, therefore, to find out ‘ shat is good fiom the 
point of view of the country as a whole and has the 
largest measure of agreem' nt and support ” The Prime 
Minister wanted us to approach tins question “with 
dignity and forbearance and in a spirit of dispassionate 
consideration ’ 

‘ Ibis is a bard te«i for us and our future 
might wtll dtptnd upon how wo face it and deal 
with ’ ‘1 eamtstly trust, therefore,” said Shri 
Nthru “that we shall consider this repott in a 
niannii beioniing a great people fashioning them 
future 

The three distinguished members of tbe Commis¬ 
sion have also expitssed a similar hope at the end ot 
their Report; 

'Free India is now on the move What has 
alrtady btm atbieved can be viewed with a mea- 
suie of legitimate pnde. The manner in whidi 
iht vtry e'lfiieult problem ot Prineely India was 
solved m the anxious and bewildeiing circumstances 
following partition will by itself bo a standing testi¬ 
mony to the political wisdom and strength of the 
Indian p opit and their firm determination to cfa- 
dica'e artilit lal baincrs and cramping loyalties. We 
conclude in the hope that the scheme of reorganisa¬ 
tion which wt havt proposed will be viewed agatrst 
this background and that men of good-will will 
co-operate with those charged with the oneroajS 
responsibility of reconciling competitive claims and 
of balancing regional sentiments with national 
interests in giving effect to the decisions which 
might be taken m an atmospheie of tolerance and 
undt rsiandmg ” 

• 

The Commission have also done well in recoitt-' 
mending a number of measures for safegnarding <h« 
rights of linguistic mmonties and for fcrngiiig the tiei 
of national imily. They have recommended, failli: 


fiuaide, tlutt aboot fifty per eeat of aoir eatnata 
hi aay cadto of aa exiating All-India Smico ahould be 
from outside the State concerned. Further that the 
Itaiaiag of probationers to the AU-lndia and Central 
Set vices siiomd be suth that they should have a good 
iatroduetioD to the essentials of Indian geography, lus> 
tory, tehgions, customs and manneis. Even in the case 
of Uigb Cuuri judges, it has been suggested by the 
Commission that at least one-third of the number 
shoutd consist of persons who are recruited fiom out¬ 
side the State. Thi.se are, indeed, useful suggestions 
for bringing about a proper atmosphere for na k nai 
unity and solidarity. It must, however, be remen beied 
that no proposals can acliieve the desned objective un- 
lOM there la teal and sincere appreciaiion of the need 
lor auch unity m the minds and hearts of the people. 
We should also constantly bear in mind that the niap 
of India is bemg redrawn pumaiily for the sake ol 
.administrative convenience so that the various S ate 
Goveinmenis may function through the language of 
the people of those areas. After all, the State will conti¬ 
nue to be integral parts of the great Indian Union and it 
does not matter very much wh ther a pailicular laluka or 
District is included in this State or that S ate. 

It should also be clearly undeis ood that the recom* 
mendations of the high-level Commission should be 
conaidered with due respect. It would be very wrung 
to tieai the R port in a hght-hcar cd manner and 
Start fresh controversies or aguaiiuns over again. The 
Coniiuission consis ed of three very able men of this 
Conntry who considered 1,52,230 documents, interviewed 
more then 9,000 persons and travelled 38OJ0 miles 
before coming to the conclusions. If we begin the 
whole piQcess once agam by agitating for our own 


poiitt of view, then would be si6 end to .this dlsoos^iollt 
and controversy. It is true that the Prime Miaiuor 

himself has been “* httle surprised” at some of the 
recommendations. This only shows that the Prime 
Minister had absolutely no idea about the nature oi 
the proposals of the Commission iiii a lew days ago 
a^d that be keeps an open mind in regard to this 

difficult problem. But this does not mean tbai we 
should also begin imitating tiie Piime Munster by ex- 
piessmg our own ‘surpiises and indulging in unend¬ 
ing controveisies. We should he prepaieU to accept the 
recommendations of the Comiiiissiou in good spiiii and 
think of certain changes only in vciy except ouol 
cases. 

Ihere are still some people in this country who feel 
that it was a mistake to have appuiaied ti.is Con mis¬ 
sion. In lad, they rcgaid the veiy idea of linguistic 
le-Uistrihutiuu ot S ales as ha icuily unsound aiiu 

dangeious to the cause oi India s um > Wt do not 

agiec with this view. We aie of the dchnitc opinion 
that the ixisting Sta es ate not rational and sciuuihi, 
they were carv..d out by the alien luleis in accuiUance 
with the exigencies ol the nine it is, tiiuclcre, 
desirable to rediaw our map on moie rational hues. 
As Acbarya Vinoba rectu ly pointed out, ieur„auisd lou 
of Stales, il unucriakeii in the pioper spun, shiuid he 
able to pioniote our uni y and na lunai sireugtu But 
If We do not snow piupe'r hiuad-uiinUedness and laige- 
ness of heait, this piuccss oi rceiiBunisdiion may sow 
the seeds of na loual turn and disaster. Ihis is, 

therefore, a hard and mouenious t si loi all of us and 
I earnestly hope that we will come out unseathed. May 
Cod give us the n ccssaiy strencth lo be wnrjhy citi¬ 
zens of this great land of Gaudfu and Neluu i 
; 0 ;- 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

*‘The Educational Movement in India'* 


Sir, 

1 beg to> ^Bw your kind attention to some solecisms 
and misstaienien's which occur in the paragraph on 
Hindi. on page 444, in the above article by Raj am 
KuU Das, Ph.D. and Sonya Ruth Das, o. litt. 
Cl^us), published m The Modem Review for June, 
19SS. 

The authors have spelt 'Chanda Bardai’ as Chand 
Bardi, without any phonetic notations. It is a minor 
mistake; but it should not have occuired. This 
would lead all readers of the j'onmai who do not 
know Hmdt, to ptonounce Vhe name wrongly. 

nien, ‘B1 artendu Harisolmndta’ has been 
shortabed to B. H. Chandra. In this (Bse Bhartendu 
ba^ been taken to be a part of the name of the poet- 
(dnuflhtiBt, whereas it is only hda title. When many 
tbPW SiQtii tnd t|)e bistotF of )t9 


literature had to pause for a moment before they 
could nuke out thut B. H. Chaudia stands foi 
E' arlendu Haiishchandra, how would those unfami¬ 
liar with the language and its hteralure get tin- 
name correctly ? It appears that the significance oi 
the honorific ‘Bhaitindu’ escaped the notice of tJlu 
learned authois. Or, does it Show their utter igno¬ 
rance of the subject they are wiiting about in ratihei 
a learned way J 

Besides these, there are the following ainaeii ; 
misstatements which are unpardonably present in. tl “ 
paragraph : 

The authors’ remark that "The earliest Hin i 
author was Chand Bardi (sic), knoan for hie poet ^ 
on Prithvi Raj Raao” mdicatea that 'Piithvi B l 
Raso’ is the name of the hero, or the Osntral figv e 
on wLhom the poeme (0 by Chanda were wntteu. 


mm 


IW hffwem, U that *f!rithri Haj Rate* U a 
roluioiaous cpio running into 2500 pageal-divided in 
69 chaptera; and is not a mete collection of poems. 
It has for ha subject, the deeds of glory and exploits 
of Rrithvi Raj, the Giauhan King (besides some 
traditional facts of Rajput History). 

Anothei damaging lem irk which the authoia 
make 18 about Tulsidas According to them, 
Tulsidas “translated the Ramayana into Hindi”. It 
IS as preposterous a icmatk as to say t'hat Milton 
versified the Bible in the Paradise Lost 1 It is a 
well known fact that since the djys of Valmiki, 
many great poems have been written not only in 
Hindi but al ‘'0 in many other Indian languages 
Kahdass Raghuvansam, Tulsidas’s Ramachariiamnas 
Kcshavadoss Ramrhandnka, and Moithaheharan 
Gupta’s Saakrt, to name only a few, are all devoted 
to the aame theme Though their theme is one yet 



1 


tbqr «M M diffsnot in approach wd ctyle tdhidi 
the later ones can never be called a tnmalatMii of 
the works written earlier. The same holds good 
about Tulsidas also. To say that be translated ^ 
Ramayana into Hindi is as far from truth as it can 
be. All that he did, as he himself eays in the open¬ 
ing book of this great epic, wes to collect some raate- 
nal from many Puranas, and Shastras and also from 
tradition for composing his immortal work His 
treatment and st>le are entirely his own and bie is 
absolutely original m every way 

I wish these mistakes had been corrected and 
the facts verified before the article was sent for 
publication. 

This shows how dangerous it is to rely entirely 
on knowledge gathered thioiigh second-hand souices. 

Shrirama Shrivastava MA., Visharao Lucknow. 
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POEMS 


Bv ID\ S4RK\R (nee Stieler) 


TO MY Iir^^B^ND 
Mrnionps ! Mrmoncs ! 

(^od^ wondiilul gilt dnme, 

1 lioH vou mI lit n niv soul 
Acii*- ha\( pi'Md bv — 
k wr aili of litis 1 w ml around tUc t me 
In m (lic'ams, 

I w( \i voiir fi(( imnioili! to a shiine 
) oil, nv briotfd with voiii sun u t>is, 
our foH 111 id hon with luliinl iitilkct blight 
^ ou, whose kindmss mult ill tvos fill with tnii., 
’kcu liai ti iiiqii llit-v of mind 
( aVB rest ui d p ui to all 

loll |j ought haj'iiuntc., to mm m =torm and sliess 
I uh 01 woiliU ov, ‘■o di lant fiom woild-lust 
'kour pith moved on "k ui pivtil the wav, 
fuspirrd nil hi it-, wo ‘-fuihid foi liuth 
Til Ilk a ditini iie all tin ili\s gone bv 
k\ 1 slnrid 1 ft s happims^ nud jo> 
list liki a spiing V nil woids lun through my soul 
Iliev eat y ioue and strength through all irv veins, 
Have Cl mage mm must fight,’ how oflin dd I 
hear this phrase 

kgsin ny own Icait (ells mo in one solitary hour, 
Ihe fate of yiars. 

In one niomnt, I visualise the dreams of mv world 
I see milliards of star Ingh up in lb’’ skj, 

\Mi'ih no man can count 
1 begin to sec light aflei light 
Ml this has passed through my life, 

^Miile with you. 

Ihe stars slhme and I do not feel lonely m mj 
lonelincM. • 

You are (rver. and ever with me, my beloved 


411 mv gratitude to vou tome never too late. 
lou left me joui warm heart, jour strength stayed 
with me 

And kad> me on mv way. 

1 oil teok with vou JOUI loving eyes, 

lit tic '-ight of V mu soul w vs lift to me 

4 oil ]hnt(d t e sttds of knowledge and sacrifice. 

Ill til gueii ’aid n of th s vouiig generation, 

Iiim voui fiitik iiitumn dajs 
Tl r"! sold' will grow for ever and ever 
kill! w th them will glow our love and admiration 
foi vou 

TO MY BENDY 
I ighti I for the truth of all things, 

Nol It fightd t’ou beloved mine, 

Iiom the lums ol all I lost 
Sing I to tine, Oh immoital one! 

I SI e tlo woild thioiigh those win re death has passed. 
1 sec the traces of thj griitet woik, 

I set thv life which had to suffir hard, 

Bi fore it Lven staitcd full to live 
Out of the clouds of guldtn illusions 
Thou icsi't and we feel thee ever near. 

Thou still givist lift from the cteinal zones 
To ’ho cowu-tiodden whom thou Invest the best. 
Thou wiavist ever the robe of sarnfice 
Foi t'e vouth to tome, 

Foi the freedom whuh thou haidly felt, 
kkheie tl ou ait m ssing, life itself is dead. 

While thou ait, there la immortality. 

(Poems written bv Mrs Ida Sarkar, his wife, for 
the sath death anniversary of Fro{« Benoy Kumar « 
Sarkar.) , 



W. C. BONNERJEB—FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE INDIAN 

NATIONAL CONGRESS 

BY MANDC LAL MUKH£BJI 


In the nineteenth century a galaxy of stars were born, 
in Bengal They were all eminent men who held the 
field in almo'^t all sphcns of lift in India Practically 
Bengal led and the rt«t of India followed 

Such a grtat man was born m Bengal on the 29th 
of D“ttmber 1844 Ife was W C Bonnerjei, a 
name winch Inilu can haidly forget 

W C Bonntrpe was born in Calcutta in his 
pattinai housf at Kiddirport. The house and the 
lands adjoinini: wen subsiqucntly aequiied under the 
Xidderjiore Dotk Pxtcnsion Pioject AX' C Bonner- 
lee s paicnts originally hailtd fiom Bagnan in the 
District of Howrah and finally stttkd in Simulia in 
Calcutta 

Lake almost all great men he was unmindful of liis 
studies in boyhood He icad up to the Entrance 
standard in the Oriental Seminary in North Calcutta. 
His father was a noted attorney of his time 

In bis early age he had a great fancy for Wistern- 
ism. He expressed his desire to his parents that he would 
like to embark on his voyage for England but was spvtrly 
seiddcd So one stoimy night in the month of October 
(Bengali \swin) in tli<> year 1863 he slipped off from 
Ins home and found his way to London Hi si cure d 
a Srcolarship from a Bomliay millionaire but as he pot 
the money vfiy late hi liail to siriiggh vtiy hard in 
England 

While studying at Imiolns liin Bonntiju piikiil 
up the fuendship of tlif lali Dadabhai Naoraji Both 
of them wilt natiomlisis to the Miy ton of their lieatt 
India was his const int thought but hi ihnsc thp path 
of inodeiation in his political activities He 

divided hib tunc b twtm India and Elngland whin he 
had his sitond homi and most of his friends wtrt 
membeis of the Bntisih Parliatmint Ills pcrstmalily 
had a charm for iverybody and even the British 
Paihament could not escape his pcisonal influence 
He became so viry popular in England that he was 
pul up as the first Indian candidate fioin Waliamstaw 
foi eletlioii to the Britisli Parbanimt Imt lus illness 
stood in the way of lus elution lb liad to withdraw 
his candidature 

He prewihJ ovei the dehbt rations of the Tirst 
Indian National C ongiess m the year 1885 and those 
who followid his speeih could easily undei stand that 
Ins path was constructive lie breathed his last in 
London iii Tune, 1906 and his d<atli was mourned 
equall:^ in India and England From 1885 for several 
veats ptactically Congress was W C Bonneijee and 
Bonneijl^ "Was the Congress His influence with, 
ihe eSagreas was great because be wrought for the 
ultimate freedom of India. He spent his money lavishly 


for the Congress and exercised his influence to Increase 
Its members and workers on behalf of it 

So great was his foresight that even m the year 
1892 he pleaded that India is in neid of more engineers 
—a fact which is icalistd in fiee India today 

At a wcll-jiicnded mteiing held on July 26, 1906 
the hall of Buxton M ns Club, Waltamstaw, Hon 
G K Gukhalc said 

“ Foi more than a quiifii of a e nfury Mr. 
Bonneijee s name had bun i housiliuld word in 
Indn He hu 1 lahoiiri d uniea--in^ly hi (he good 
of hib rouniiy and Iiis iiaiut wiuld never be for- 
goiiin in that land In liim th v had Inst a cham¬ 
pion of isdiHeal lefoiin a gtial patnol ind a wise 
stallsamaii (applauM > he had eomc to Ingland 

on hi half uf thi Iiidiin ’Silimul ( iigi ss of which 
Mr Bonnetlee had bun t'li In I I'riMil nt whicli 
consisted of 100 del ,.ali s liietul hv the people 
which nie't onet i yiai ami ihbh itteel on important 
qiii stums ’ 

The remains of W ( Bum tjec w re uemated at 
Colder s Giun Befoi the i fhu w is tiausfernd to 
the inner elianihir tin late Dadahhai Naitaji dthvertd 
a bhoit funcial addre-s whieh luiis as follows 

Ills I iiiiotii f i\our mil u il in vunlh was no 
h s diihiit thill III I itu V II' ttm of lus earliest 
iiti iiipts lo St IN 111 I iiiiiiv vv I- till foundation 
ol a loll Ion Iniliiii 'siuuiv ni w nnir.ul m tht 
1 ist Judim \skoiiilion aril in liis uiutii to Indu 
Ills enie r of inibln iisi fiilni ss gi iilnallv 

hieiaili III i until ii iiiili'd its a|ipio[iii iii goal in 
his file Inn as tin Th sidi nf <f the fiis| Ineliai 

Nalionil ( on,-ti ss In tliii iipnilv li s ntteianiis 
well js st It siiiinliki in I In it in as thi\ 
wii mod sih I OIK I INI I I 111 I INIS no iindn 
I Ilium Iml it till saint i ni tin it vv is no shnnkin 
f om II spoiisibdilN Slid mm ii |o i d nioii thu' 

hi it ihi inipli fulliliitni it tin hop In ixpressi 
fii the stabil In and piogits), ol thi inovf 

m nt ” 

Traditnmallv India i« never behindhand m hero 
worship It is hut meet that we Jnibaiis si ould n 
forget to get a suitabb me morisl foi that _reat dipaite 
soul who first lit u|i the loreh of heedoin 

Mouriun^ lus <1 uh Mi V O Hume said • 

‘ Pu liibly II I lilt I geiilleimm of inodu 

times PM III tl so ..iial m infliii nee over I 
enniiltymen al lii..< not riiciilv m Tit ngal b 

ihioiij'hoiii India is dnl Mi Bonne rpe wUo fre i 

the fiist tl In iIiiI li, j m li,s Inmels to the plough t 
teforni VI iv ( lily in 1'4<5 iknii giudged hi« tun 
Ills tilents or liis iiioinv that the euiis of llleb < 
pcojih might he m any iltgie lubd oi pionio 
1)N anv or all eif ihcsi ” 

Shocked lo hear of his suddin demise in Englai 
(Sir) Surendia Naili IJaneijea said 

** 111 him India has lost one of her for 

most sons and tin lital pioiessisn flne of 
brightest oiiianitnts md the C(}ngie$s one of 
founders and Us first President 



EDVCAHON HHt CHIUHU^ 

Bv SAMTOSH KUMAR BANE3UK 


After the independence of India everybody thought tliat 
great changes would come in the field of education for 
ohildren It is an admitted fact that a country’s pro* 
great depends much on the educational advancement of 
her children In the British days tlu then rult-rs of the 
country made such a provision of educ ation in the 
schools and colleges thai thi students coming out of 
these institutions could swell the ranks of tluir clerks 
who were cssentiallj reepnred for the machinery of 
administration In the beginning of the Biitish Rule 
very few higher fiosts were off< red to Indians the 
top posts wire enjoyed by their own men and si with 
ihs hmtlcd knowlidgi and ineomphtr eduiation thi 
11 opie of oiii ei untiv wlio win sirving the Bnti^i lU 
heir (hfleient organisations wni sitisfied with tin 
ikriral posts NVith thi jiassmg of tinu the siluition 

changed and the Indian p'opk bieamt mon an) utuit 
ambitious They began to agitate for many dimands 
which were uj* till now not gratite 1 to them thi, of 

ich demands was to get giod education and be ht f< i 
nghei posts Oradually some of tin Indian bov-, wiie 
ible to compcti in tin higlui n i luiiim m < \aniinuii ns 
dong with the Briti-li hojs an 1 eould -cturt top 
I laces in oidtt if iiu rit 1 li \ It id to l> pri vi it I 
\ith some posts wliidi wu, urigiiiillv m lU foi BiitisU 
l>>vs VI hi II this vfiuii,. 111(11 if oiii louniiv liiiiiu 1 
iieh [losts tliiv Will, lisi >1111). il Iioni iiiixinr with 
III ir own nil a in I mil t fill tiiil lliev l>i Ion 1 ti 

1 superior elas- II us tlis foilunati ii' ii vvui d 

Host lost to th( family tin s iniy an] tliu eo iitn 

> which till V Ixlongiii 

Ever timi that limi this mm lia i li in si I li 
ilisfy their Biilish lultts with loyal s im an 1 tli \ 
id not care to know tin nal lomliiion of tin iiuiitiy i 
nd out the* niiaiis foi iffiet n„ impi vimeiits in li i lilT 
nt spheres, jiartieulailv m the sphen of eJui ilioii 
Inv gave thiii ilnldrin edina'i n in En,,li 9 li si ho K 
iid sent them to Englun I to finish lint tdin iiion 
line 80 that they iin.hi also lull hi,.li i posts hk 

I’lat Since inuein ndi net if the lonntiv thin ni,.l 

' vision has not afiptunbly iliunr,ed 1 h \ n nH 
I Iding tho ke^ positions in the s Inunisti iti\ 

la hineiy of tin* countiy an I tiny know that so loiv 

tliey'ian give ti i ii iluldiiii i dilltniit km 1 of 
< lueation, whnh the eiiihnaiv piofilt of the connin 
imiot afford to givi to thui sons ind diughtus tin n 
I tldrcn will continue to get piomment p siiiens m 
fe Tho leaders of our eouiiity who weie onie a <> 
lied with the everyday suffenngs of tin ainiBi nun 
id woman and have got the contagion of this f i Inv 

m the higher offieeis who ato now in elos, Kuih 

til them, are Slao now having their children edueand 

I spensivo {jcIiooIb where the teaching is impsrted 


by teachers who are mostly foreigners As a result of 
this both the leaders and the high officers of thi coun¬ 
try art not awaie of the real condition of affaurs in 
the ordinary sciiools meant for the middle class and the 
working class boys and girls These schools are 
mostly ill-managed ill-housed and have such teachers 
who cannot devote thiir wholehearted energy towards 
impaiiing education to the students due to their poor 
salaries In this rtspeet we depend too much on 
GoMiiinimt but we do not realise that as citizens of 
this country wi have eur own duties to discharge We 
I in suiiplinunt the finds of the siboids by raising 
donations and subsiiiptinns and w can also entrust 
In II in 1 I nil nt of tin si -i li ols m the hinds of well- 
iiusiid able min, who are abovt fiarty fiolitn>- So far as 
getting the light type of leiehiis w> aii to make the 
salaries of teachers a httli more atlraitive so that good 
mill WI nil! not lesilatc to loint to this pit fission fot 
fi u of half-staivalion 

It IS a pity that in elites hke Calcutta where 
hundrids of ni w cine mi houses h„vc bein built with 
j(H> iti eiiliiint no lunik ean bi laistd lo build 
s in oil hoists fill till lei mmodation of sehexils. 
So far as gin d teaebeis ait loniiini 1 the wiilir has an 
him Iilf sii^^tsiion to maki ■%( find that many officers 
of Govi inn Lilt who w it intt biillimt siudtnts do not 
ni to p. 1 o[ n iluniti s of soeial strviec after 
lelinniinf Fin Uoho it iben stmn tatter liny do 
o I I tin II l\(s and lo ih-ti fimilits by earning 
inontv an I liny do not t oiin to my sirviee to tiic 
(I n V to whnh liny liiltn,, Miii tin ir iitutment 
and I ill thill dtalh so Itng as tiny aie iiusitallv fit, 
till m ( isily 1 rnlir volimiiiy me to i total seliool 
within tin radius of out milt cr so fioin iht r icsidmee, 
just for an lioui at hast ti iinpirt to tin stu lints who 
ire tlm futur- citi/iiis of tin it unlit lissons in 
subnets ateolding to their eboi e It will be better 
if they do It of tin u own aeeor I wiilnut bung forced 
by tin Coviiiiuiint liy m Cl o^ tin legislaluit to do 
81, IS III this way thiv will at ' isi bt icnumbtred 
r,i lit fully b' a minibi I of yonii,. s|u lints fir many 
veils iliir th till Winn thiii is hktlboitl of thru being 
fttgollm b\ tin mild is if llnii wii fimilns 

I In* film Lusiins Tin.,n(ts an 1 tin iiniina bouse 
oivntis wli 8 ( lilt of th 111 nil nut is if income is 
fiom yrvuii,. stinhnis should also ton idt r wriously whether 
tiny slioii d voluntanly eiffir some pticentige of t^eir 
iiieonie towards the edueaiion of the children of the 
country, who m future will iiniiast the nmnbjr of 
cinema ..oers and thus bring mon money in their 
poikefs It will look mole genirems on their part.if 
thiv th mselvos come forward with suih a propotsab 
htfore they are forced by legislation lo do so. 



OF ^ATVAOaiBii ^ l^U 

Bt suresh ramabhai 


Wk, of India, are rightfully proud of out great mother¬ 
land. But why do we do so ? Is it a vain national 
feeling working behind this sentiment or some poutive 
basis at its back ? Is it our geographical or material 
wealth which we so much boast about ? Surely, there 
are in the world rivers bigger than the Ganga or the 
Indus; there are soils more fertile than that of the Iiido- 
Cahgetic Valley ; there arc plateaus far richer in, 

minerala than that of Chota Nagpur; there are ..ports 
far belter than those of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay. 
Only we have, so to say, the Himalayas that are taller 
than any other mountains in the world. Then, does 

all our national pride stem from lliese snowclad rocks? 
What is it after all that made our ancients proclaim ; 
Durlabham IJharate Janamah (Rare it is to be horn in 
India) ? 

Opinions will naturally differ on this point. But 
many will agree that the most important find of our 

seers of yore was the doctrine of Ahimsa, As 

Candhiji describes it in his inimitable language ; 

"The Rishis, who dicover d the law of non¬ 
violence in the midst of violence, were greater 
gen'uses than Newton They wrre ih''m'elves 
greater warriors than Wellinaion. Havine thems"'ves 
known the use of arms, they realised their u“ele^c. 
ness, and taught a wearv world that its «aIvit'on 
lay not through violence luii through non-vinlencc.” 

A translation of this unique doelrme into p'afiice 
led them to Brahma-Vhh’n on the one hand and to 
land-cultivation and antmal husbandry nn the otiier 
This also accounts for the strange fact that of all 
cruntries in the world, only India declared het 
preference for vegetarian fend and that even lodav 
there are millions of ■-'irh Indian liomes wheie meat 
is tabooed. Tl is this faith—supported by three pillars 
of Brahma-Vidya^ non-ininry to others and vegetarianism 
—which has been the perennial sonrec of our spi’itual 
and cultural heritage and activity and which 
distingu^hes India from the rest of the wmld, 

Acain, in modern times, Tnd'a alone di<-cove'ed the 
doctrine of collective non-vwlrnce to which Candliii, 
Its first exponent and seienlist. gave the uninne n'mr 
of Satyagraha. True, we could not pi re lo fom the 
world the pattern of an iA-al and strong Sn'ya"r:dn 
—we were found wanting in »o manv regards vet it 
cannot be gainsaid that India has prrved for all lime 
that the principle of non-violenrc is eapahle of sound 
application on a mass scale and that Satyagraha is a 
potent instrument for counler'ng iniusiiec and throw¬ 
ing off political shackles. The non-violent fight that 
we gave. weak and poor though it was, clcaily 
demonstrated the efficacy of Satyagraha as a weapon 
for working out the political revolution. 

. The question now arises whether there is any scope 
for sl^ograha in India now when she is free. Most 
of our political •talwBrt^ many of them bolding 


positions of power, are reported to have expressed 
on this point in the negative. They would have us 
believe that collective non-violence had little to do in 
any sphere other than political and that only State 
equipped with its military and legislative powers Could 
bring about desired clianges in the tocio-economio 
sphere. That the arch-priest of Satyagraha did not 
think like this is evident from what he observed as 
early as in May 1929 : 

"lliis 1 know that, if India comes to her own 
dcmon-tiahly through non-viohmt means, India will 
never want to carry a var>i army, an equally grand 
nary, and a gnindei air force. If her sdf- 
consriiiusnpyt rises to the hcifiht ncrrssnry to give 
her a otin-riolcnf virtmy in her for freedom, 

the tvnrlfl vnliies u'dl have rh<ing"d find most of 

the poia,iheinalta of war leonld be found to be 

useless Snell an India ni.iv be a mere rlav.dream,. 
a childi'ili folly. But such, in my opinion, is 
undiiubtedlv tlv imiiliration of an Indii becoming 
fire ihroinh non-violence." (italics mine). 

It needs little reflection to state thn’ in our fight 

for freedom our tclf-eonscKiu-iiC'=s d'd not rise to lire 
required Ireiglit. N(ir coulil v\e briua about any cliange 
in world vahres. The .saticiron^ in thr jiol tical. economic 
or social life of the )K)'t-Brili-h Ind'a aip, almost the 
same as in that of Briioji Inilia. Wp iioiiour the same 
values today as vv,- 'lol i igiii years a.'o. To men'ion a 
few of tl'em- disgas) f,,,- nnnn.il laliour. -uiieiioiity of 
intellectual work to iianual l.ihour, the liigher Ihi 
income or salary th<. bigger the man, treatment of lonil 
as a maiketdlile conimodily, low s-lat-js of the untouch- 
ahle in goneial and of the Bhangi in purl irular, etc etc 
With tlie basic values remain ng un.iliered, Indij, ' 
political freedom has been more m the nature of a 
change of masters than in that of a revolution. And i! 
the old values continue to hold sway, our furthei 
<ivgi.i(I,it‘1 n ami ruin is a certaintv. 

If may be argued that law will cffeetivelv iiiirodm • 
many a change. Would it could. Ala= ! it cannot 
What has been the fate of the law binnin; chile, 
marriages? Untouchahrlity is a crime liy law. Yu 
there are Important temples still rinsed to lli- 
untouchable. Raw has very' definite limitations. I' 
stealing is an evil in popular opinion we can have 
law condemning stealing as a crime—and that law wou'J 
be honoured. But if smoking, though evil, Is no evo 
in popular opinion a law condemning smoking as .i 
crime will he honoured only in its breach. Liki wi-. 
since eliild-marriiiges and temrde-refu.sal to the Harij.n.’ 
are no crime in popular opinion (rightly or wrongly, 'll:, i 
ra a different matter), law is helpless to s'op them. Lii'v 
can cover the beaten tracks but not the uncharted Fca>.-. 

Wlrere then is the way out ? What shall succeed if U ; 
fails? T he single and the surest answer is —SatyagrrI ‘t 
or Gvil Resistance. It has a two-fold* obfective—wr. u 
the Government from going astray and .win the peop’S 



HOl/B Of SAWAGRAp. m FREE INDIA m 


to right diought and couduct. It is a rebellion on one 
band and right education or Nai Tabm of the masses 
on llie othn It is a must powerful expiession of a 
soul’s anguish and an eloquent protest against the 
continuance of evil perp traled tillier by tht Govern¬ 
ment or by the people Satyiie,raba i'- as Gandniji 

called It, dharma-yuddha Once dilating on this point 
he once said : 

‘Ilef IS the b 11I5 of Sat)atTaha It (fne^ up 
to onCse f on ha® no to go 1 ul in scan h for ii 1 hat 
IS a eirtue inhirint in llie pr ni qih itscif A dharma- 

jiidriliu in whiih ihnc aie no srcrits to be 

guirdid, ni ‘•1 < pc (01 (inning an I n pldii (>r 

un ruih, (I nils un ou^l t and 1 nan oi ri Ii ion is 

fvir roiK loi it \ stiii„r.I( wlifh liis to be 

piciious'y [dann I is not a rir,lil(ous >• b 

In a ii.lilfiu sliiirnle (>i I II iiis II flans 1 1 pai ns 

end ondinis biitlis \ dharwn mkI Ihn < in be 
wi^id I Ill) in tin nan o God an I 11 is onlv wl n 

till S(tt\ ur I I f K i|iiii( b Ipliss IS iiinnntls on 

Ills Inst 1( s in I fin I- illi 1 diikn ^s al' n imd bin 
that r 11 (o 1 < s to |i ri (IK C.od blips -w m one 

f I s onisilf luiibUr ban llii vi re do I nnr ones 
feet ” 

Siieig dn IS ni likr a giiniint to bi j at on and 

ff al will Nor a sboi to be burled at on any oil and 

on ISor IS It a Hire pliilo < pi n il 111111 q li tis sat 

s in lilt III II 1 I I nit ind In itli of lift 

(he spirt of Snl^ugriha luquiiis ion ii i mn^ in si If 

I 111 (I II 1 i| I M II in ol t| h (I 1 n l( 1 I s within 

man ^hat i-> mi it Si)i ril 1 (an (nl> (o'low so m 

Kal disin (ri tid '•(Imk so i i ii 11 vj 1 1 11 i f lo\ 

) idr.<d li' tin (It I Is ilni u i' it mos' of 

lUe ‘Salyat,rahas’ wl 1 h wc hni. wiin ss d du n ihc 

si ei It >c iis will iidi III mill ih in in fj(t and 
hat the single ciinpavn thii •■aii fi s all S it> i r I a 
<11 liiioiis IS \(lijr) I \ 111 111 Hli i\ s B 0 (I n ^jjt 1 
iiovemcnt winch would b< riltind to lilii on II s di s, 
H is al«0 cl( ir that llnu is In wihi mil d iiir si npe 
01 Sn/in u! a in fi i Inin lliin liii iij. tin Biilish 
rule Oetupnd as all pioj li linn wiu wiih ettiiin 

' of till pi 1 II ll S k» \ Is splnj s (f III! s llh Ss 
fire.ce bad to be lift uniouclnd Politns iboilnd 
(X'lusive nt’eniion. Not so now wlnn pioflt tan lake to 
(1 fit rent fields acnnun^ to ihiir own tiste-and ginius 

But what would be tin model of Sntxigin/iu in fric 
idia I* Til III It iol ow tin paiitin cvolx il bv Gaiidliiji 

II order to face tbe Bulish powti ■’ Or will it be of 

I fluent last ^ 1 lu (oiuhiioiis of Indn It ix little 

1 ubt in this regard India is now fitc wiien ihcrc is 
> qimsyon of snati hin politual piwtr fioni an aben 
xploiting agency Only if tbi txr t loinos to happen 
lid the party in povx 1 niistiiblv fails lo honoui its 
ledges to the eleetorati tin lalUi tan vole it out 

tt luse lo pay taxis and toininii civil dis-obi ditnce 
idely. Wbat is, however, far moic imi«iaiivc s that 

existing pattern of admiriistralion as also the aocio- 
onomic order must change. And that change must 
I me from Bolow. That is, a mere change of mastera 

dw W(|i will, not usher m tbf new order stagnant 


Tallies must change and the people should lire the new 
values themselves. Ihe task then fore, becomes very hard. 
It 18 not a question of simply throwing an externa} 
adviisaiy oat, but ol Uaii ioiii ing the enemy within* 
People have lo be educated, tlicir energy directed along 
the iigii fully new cbaniic s and then the whole order 
iL cabi, Hot excluding the con-iiiuiion 

ihc Biouuin \djna ti ovc.ncni strictly follows theso 
lines It stands tor en in ly new values which may 
be ‘■umincd up as lOllows 

ti) Laud nut ccasr to be a marketable 
(oTitiK diiy and sbou il b ownid not by any individual, 
not tiy ll ( S ale ii u by s cii y , 

(.111 \l ins 1 iihoui 1 01 pn with intellectual 

iaboui b In si 1 u il Ij ai |t sail t vain and 'Status 

and b I I Uo( tin r stiould tui 11 an r'-scnlial part of 
I 111 I 11 y liti 

J he walkin^ liuis is 1 luou K rniiJiu t(. bv Viniba 
and the scoits of wo ki|s all ovtr tht couniiy, are m>anl 
1 n (ll |ibi (I I) on to iiluiaic 11 an 1 instil new 

va uts 111 the village socnl ‘-true un Iliat the ti 1 sion 

I iinxs a ll 1 ol -< 1 1 mil an 1 saiiih c not Its* severe 

than in facing the bsyuint or cojr mg 1 nprisonment— 

W ill U saM 1 It 1 'SlUlr, d a lO lllC fuilCsl SCnsC 
of the term Onlv its ni uu d fitis fro n tiiat 01 the 
Biiiish (lavs Willie It ( Siiyj,.rila a ixpic-sscd through 

II I ( o lain 11 Will 111 ■sitydoialu as expressed 

IliioUcli Blioodan Yana n B<ntl( If nied be the fast 
I ll (111 tall h 1 ' rt 1 10 llijl IS (ur stock-in-trade 

Bat If the pr stni giiilh foim dtt- not strie the 

aiiuiitd paiioc, what lieu '' Ikic is \ iitoba s un- 
t (]ui\ 11 ll 111 Jy 

ll tin -ftth S IV vuhd dots not yield the 
n in I I u I w inn- iuIli tiiat tin re is something 

V mini 0 ..till (Ills It til And Wt must there- 

(on mil 1 1 Iniii ,.tnil(.i Gentle gentler, 

,.111J st li ‘vi 5 ipidlia evolves foith in this manner. 
Its vilil > ii 1 (IT tint ms Wl uid r.iow on 
Wliut firm would Vinobus Iti Sityugiulia take, 

nob tv (in sij But u would doublle-s hi far mol® 
powitful m iiiti in„ vieliuti eorruptn n incqua'itii.8 anu 
till liki It shill bi iiisiiuneniil in huinani ing the 
jii (III n aelnn ly jii I sirurijie and m reea ting it 

1 lu lole ol bjiyjrram in fitt India c innot, there- 
foie lu to( null (iiipliasiri (1 It ohtrs a liinitltss scope 
of service anong the masses and for tackling the 
liiiuliintnia] pioli iins of humanity Ihe whole is an 
unehaiud si a As the lirst pioneer in the field* 
Gandhiji has providtd us with a luJdtr and compass in 
till loiiu ol m-piuii n for incessant activity and 
ceaseless 6(arch wilhiiq Mo''( navigators will follow and 
man niai n on sjihndid towaids his eheiished goal of 
btiounng a bciKi and gitaui man With all humiUty, 
ont, can only pii, with Gundliiji . 

Would tint India, wliirh through her Congreto 
has sulisciibtd lo the poluy ol non-violence, wdl 
aiHur to it and dtinonsliate to a world groaning 
undei the cuise of tlie swoid that the spirit dqes 
tiiumph over the sword m national affairs at it ItM 
ever been shown to have Uiumpbed, m indrddtul' 
affsuv.” 



tHE SAGA OF WE POtAfO 

Bl K. K. N. SWAMY 


Fnoll the plunder of Peru came the first potato. But 
Ao priest or pirate of the Spanish Conquest ever guessed 
that the tuber he trod under foot on the upland Peruvian 
plain would spread to every corner of the temperate 
swne and would be worth more than all the mines of 
Peru. No dream of Inca gold, not even the very 
temple of the Sun itself would buy one year's jiotato 
carop today—amounting to over 250 million tons. A 
decade ago, the world output of potatoes was twice as 
much as wheat and thrice us much as rice. 

We owe the first mention of the potato to Pedro 
de Cieza de Leon, who in 1538 the year after the Con¬ 
quest settled at Cartagena, crossed the steaming isthmus 
of Panama and scranibled up the face of the Andes. 
There he discovered the mother of all potato chips, 
which instead of being cooked by heat, was cured by 
frost and then dried. This Chunu, as it wa% called and 
atUl is, the staple food of those Red Indians, who live 
above the zone where corn can be grown. Vast quantities 
of Chunu were stored for the Red Indian Army, for 
tribute to the Great Inea and against famine. Potato 
cultivation was greatly developed. Animal manure was 
brought from the coastal strips, an elaborate irrigati<m 
aystem was maintained, and many different varieties were 
grown. 

For years after the Conquest, a motley mixture of 
priests, pirates and soldiers travelled homeward across 
the blood-soaked isthmus. Forty thousand couriers 
of Inca loot, perished there. On one of those tiips 
probably between 1580 and 1.585. some one carried tlie 
first potato to Europe, Front Spain it was to Italy, 
and by 1588 it was in the hands of Charles TEcluse, 
keeper of the botanical garden of Vienna. Neither 
Sir Waller Ralejgh nor Sir Francis Drake brought the 
potato from Virginia to Ireland, for it did not grow in 
yirginia in (heir lime. The, Raleigh legend is pure 
myth, but the Romantic Irish have always clung to it 
fondly. The Germans insist that Drake, is their man 
and today his statue stands in Offenberg. with an 
inscription reading : * 

Sir Francis Drake 

The Introducer of the Potato in the year of Our 
Lord 1580 

TTie Raleigh and Drake canards, still widely current 
Were based partly upon the groundnut and partly upon 
the sweet potato. 

The potato like all new foods, was slow to over¬ 
come the prejudice of the people, in spite of the most 
exaltjtd attention. Sdentiats not only wrote it up, but 
improred it. Marie Antoinette wore its blossoms in her 
hai)^ Scotch divines thundered against it, because it 
'W-aa not menliioned in the Bible and as such was the 
Forbidden Fruit, they said, that caused Adam's Fall. 


Ilnglish apprentices save for once in a weeki, had. it banned 
from their diet. Frederick the Great planted potatoes 
in the Instgarten and his grandson threatened to. cut 
off the noses of all who would twt plant them. There 
was even a potato war in Germany. The first potato 

breeder of note, Antoine August Pamicntier, mixed a 
bit of propaganda with his science by giving a potato 
dinner at Paris to which Lavoisier and Benjamin 
Franklin were invited. Tlte whole menu consisted ot 
potatoes cooked in various ways. 

Through all this fanfare, the (lo'ato gradually came 
into its own. becau.se poor people of northern Eutopi 

found that if there was not much els*- to rat, potatoe-, 
would keejj body and soul logeiber. And nowhere wa 
poverty so bitter and potato so welcome as in Ireland 
The Irish lavished pet names upon the lowly lube 

Priests and altar boys marched up and down ihei’ 

field (Irenehing the cro]. with holy water They Ulti' 
dreamed that failuic of tlie crop would oneday decimal 
their country. 

In India the pioneer work in the introduction of 
this crop was done by the English people, Accordin;' 
to Dr. Ain«lie, as reported by Duihie, ‘"The potato eanv’ 
to India originally from the Cape of Good Hope 
The cultivation on the hill.s of Dehra Dun was startc ' 
by Major Young, when Mussooiie was indira'cd o 
maps under the name of potato garden. The quali ' 
was afterwards improvcii by Captain Townend and 1 
about 1839 jiotato eultivalion became generally in lli' 
plains and on the Hills. The botanist Johnson 
nifintions thal "at the horlieullure “bow in Calculi' 
during 1842, I saw iiotato exhibited, which would ii<i' 
have shamed potato growers of Lancashire, if mi»lak "f 
for their produce. Tliese were grown in the. immcdia'' 
vicinity of the City', and in the hills of Chirra Pan;; ' 
(Cherra Punje?), though not far off the potatoes c!'’ 
grown finer^ still. They were an object of cultivati 'i 
there during the Governor-Generalship of 'Wan'i. 
Hastings (1772-1785) and alluding to that period i"' 
writer says. “Three score years ago. a basket ■'! 
potatoes, weighing about a dozen pounds was occasiotin 
sent, as the opportunity offered, by. Warren Hastings '' 
the Governor of Bombay and was considered '> i 
acceptable present. * j 

“On receipt of the basket, the members of i ''’ j 
Council were invited for dinner at the Government Hoi .c 
‘to partake of the rare vegetable’.” 

The potato (Latin name Salanum Tuberowm) >' 
called by various Indian names, such as Alu,' Bil ’ 
Batata, Umlai, Kilangu, IJrulagudda and is ctiltiva 1 1 
more or less in all parts of India. A century ago i’ ‘ 
waa comparatively unknown in India,'but today h | 
probably the moat c*tfn>ivBly' grown of. all vt^to! sSiJ 



THE Saga op .the potato 


This is due m part to its mild flavour, which lends 
Itself readily to combination with other foods. In the 
beginning, when potato was introduced the orthodox 
Drahmins objected to its use, just like tluii Scotch 
counterparts, due to its not being mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures But the piejudicc agamst it giadually 
vanished and now it is usid by all elassts In fact, 
on fast days, the Hindus m some purls coiisumi ii lu 
large quantities as it is ont of the looi crops, whirh 
arc included m the list ol articles to be idlin during 
a fast. 

In India, potatoes ar^ mainly use<l lot table puipostB 
ami not jnit lo iii(Ui‘,trial iis<, c g iii tin iiroiluction 
of starcli Ihe annual ml sujijily a dccudc ago, 

■mounted to 51 million muunds and ton-tituud K-s than 
1 per cent ol world stipily Of this production, I” 
ler (fill wa^ s t aside loi si til 2 jut ciiii trporicd to 

loreign countncs, and the iitiiainnig 82 8 pu cent was 

illottcd for liuinan c i nsuiiiption Ol this quairiu, 10 
pi cent Is estimated to In lust in. stm tg, and handling 
I bus till ailual ijii iiititv (oiisninid iinouiil to ii 

nulbon maunds On tin ntiagi, the told iiodiniion 

pi < ijiili n Is 8 0 pounds f i ihi ivlioh <d India 
'ho per cajiitu consiiinjitioa is liigli si m 1 It n I’ladisli 
'8 lbs pc I annum) followid 1>\ Bilui iviih 16 piuiids 
per annum 

As regards food lului pjido (inliiii lu irly 80 
pr cint watei m its umookt I siai Most ol the 
Hinainchr c insi'is of about 2 ]»r t nl iioliiu and 18 
lier cent starch Ihi noial i is ont if tlii itnipist and 
Host (oinniun soiinis <1 i ii lx be di al< food I ii food 
'due of tbp potato is nuicb It ss thin tbai of win it 

in I Tiif I’ot do (.Ills lb tibuiis pit 11 / IS lompiiiii 

illi 102 foi i\li at iiid 111 I I ()/ ol [laibiili I iice 

\l piisiiil tliiii Is III di III iiul III liidii lor |)otilots 

foi industrial jiuijios > ii foi am otliu u t is i iHli 
I 'ding (It In louniius, wluii iiolilots aii liigclc 
id loi iiidiisiiid |uiiHS(s Ixacc Mcldiiig saintus 
ii'i liiub iiaich loiiliiit III |M (I ilh gi mil usually 
nndei contract with a ficion llu fat top is thus 

1 Slued of a faiily long woikinr season and in aiiijili 
apply of cheap raw inaleiuls spniully smiid foi the 
joduction of loima, Jiohol glut isp ilLXtiiu iIl 

Fanna is used foi laumliv puiixs, s ,rnd sizm iii 
'arn in the textile indusip and m tin ]iii [laiaiion ol 
J'lHdings, pastry, coiifci tioiiaij, i u taul powdus pn 
fillings and ice cream. 

Alcohol msnufact ut is vciy ixlcnsivelj caiucd out 
>' C.erniany, Apprc'xunati ly oiu ton if potato vulda 
tvviniy gallons of '>5 pir leiil alcohol Apart fiom 
idiobol manufacture, the process is iinpoMait on 
account of its offoiiiig a distillate* residue, i th m 
n trogti), potash, and phosphoius which forms i good 


ration for hve stock So far as is known potatoes are 
not used loi this purpose in India 

With low yields pei acre and eorrcsiiondiiigly high 
cost of production, ihcrc docs not appear to be mucli 
scope in Indii at jieiseiil for manufacture of farina, 
ilioliol dixtnn ,-liu(is( ell fioiii potatoi s Rice 
contains 78 pei etui st iieh fioin wlu< h 90 pei Pnt can 
be extracted, wheiias potato contains a maximum ol 25 
per cent starch of which only 6") pci mu can hi 
exliaeted theicfoie ihp pint of potato in oidi i lo 
1) riM (1 1' ill id o i-jneitimirJ puipfiri should lx 
about one fouiih tha of low quality bioken rice 

In India potat'is are grown m about stem, and 
half Lrkhs of aeie- ( hmate is an imiiotuil fietor in 
potato production and giowiiig si i«uu \ui s fioiii 60 to 
75 degree fahicnlurt 

111 ! mam ai< s it piodinli n.iii lounnlratid m 
the Norlh Ltt.ir I'rudesh, Ilihai Bingal, and Ifsani 
account for inort thin 80 pti uni <1 tin u[<a,i In 
Bombay tht mam iria of production if jolatois is in 
|[i( neighbourhood of Poona llsiwhire iii tin South 
till prodiK lo 11 of iiol 1 Ol s 1 ^ niaiidv i' nfim d to the Nilgiii 
Hills and to i smaller cxiinl to llu plot' ii of M\soi 
mostly around Bat gajoic 

The avera,,! yield is about bund id iii tiiiuls jx i aeit 
hut the mold ynld of 741 mauuds pu atu was 
obtained m ]95k enabling tin pirtieulai euliivaloi I 
oil ihi till <1 Alls! I Panda foi the m ii In Ccrniaiiy 
llu neiat,i Mild I p id" p' i i<ii i ii ok l"ie 
that of India 

Generally two tiop—one in wmtir an I th, oihn 
in monsoon—au raisid m tlie jdams and sub inoiusiu 
tracts Ihe w oier eioji is be fat the most impmi mt and 
irpicsents 91 pei cent of the total liei in tin pluns In 
the lulls situuid in the a >rth of the eoaniiy, only a 
summer iiop is usually raised on account ot the 
seventy ed the winter In the Nilgin IJiHs m the 
s util liiiiM\i I will I the wiiitei la mild, two oi thre 
crops are raised in ilu same year In fact, the elearmg 
of forests foi polati i ultivation 1ns laiised lot of soil 
1 III-oil 111 biiLiii tliil iiiel 111 tile words of an 
onunent Indi ui, the fmiius Ooliiamiiiul Hill Station inav 
Jii'i til li 1 null I Is Ponioiiumd On llu wholi about 
87 per cent of the total a< reage in the lulls is planted 
in summer and 13 pir cent m wintei 

Potatoes being a perishable tominodue Inch lossi s 
I II duiii,. stall 1 mil niiktim^ It i- t'-tinialed 
iliit llu N ilui III po It It mb lid imfn foi us m this 
manner exceeds two eioro ot lujices pei annum The 
solution a»)paientb lies in luipunma ixistiiic, meibods ot 
storage aud in opening mote cold toiagi depots as lias 
already Iccn elont at some eemic- with tommeicial 
success 
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ENGLISH 

INDI.AN INHERITANCE, Vol. Ii JjiU'raLiirc, 
Rhilosophy and Religion. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. W55. I‘p. xw -f 2S8. Price Re. I- 4 . 

This is the firat volunx' of a work which, os the 
chief general alitor Sri K. M. MiinEilni says in hi.s 
interesting Eovewoid, has been planned to provide for 
tho immediate benefit of the university students in 
Uttar Bradesh, a cheaply p’-iced publication dealing 
with different aspects of tlio Indian inheritance as 
interiiretcd by leading modern writers. A second 
volume dealing with lustorj', cuHurc and social 
development is promised in the back book-cover. 

In the .short epneo at our dispo.sal it is possible 
to notice only the outstanding papers which 
have been selected for inelu.sion in this volume. In 
the section on literature the most profound contri¬ 
bution is that of Sri Aurobiudo on Valmiki, Vyasa 
and Kalidasa from which we make no a])ology for 
quoting a few extiaets. Their poems, we read, are 
“types of three periods in the development of the 
human soul,” “types al.so of tilic three great powers 
which dash in the imperfect temperament'' and at the 
same time are “luctarcs of Ihive mixles of our Aryan 
civilization, namely, the predominatingly niorai, 
intelloctual and material'' (p. 111). Valmiki “gnos us 
the picture of an entirely moralised civilization” with 
the immf'D.so material and intellectual devclopmint 
8ubordin.a,tcd to the needs of puiity of temperament 
and ideality of aetion” (p. 114), Vyasa is “the .son of 
a civilization in wliieji both morality and mat i rial 
development are powerfully intellectualiscd” (p 116), 
Kalidasa I’ved in “the great age of fonnali.sed nieta- 
physiics, BcifDee, law, ait and the scasuou.s luxury 
which accompanies the arts" . . . “Kalidasa stands 
for its repre.senlnl ivc man and g(;iiiii.s, ,a,s w'a,s Vyasa 
of the intelleetuiil mood of Indian civilization and 
Valmiki of its moral side” (jip. 117, 124). Next to 
the aliove may bo mentioned the brilliant essay of 
Rabindranath Tagore on Shakuvlala which i.s of 
eourse well-known to us in its original Bengali 
version. Justifying tho famous eulogy of fjocthc the 
writer say.s that “the motif of the )ilay i.s the pro¬ 
gress from the earlier union of the First Ad, witli 
il.s earthly, unstable beauty and romance, to tho 
higlicr union in the hca,venly hermitage of eternal 
bliss described in the liUst Aft" (p. 133). “This 
drama,” we are further told (p. 135), ".stands alone 
and unrivalled in all literature, because it depicts 
how cesfcraiut can be harmoni.setl with freedom. All 
its joys and sorrows, unions and paitings, proceed 
frorn the conflict of these two forces.” In the .section 
,OD 'j%ilosophy Maulana Abul Kalnm Azad (Indian 
and Ionian Philosophy) discu,sse.s with remarkable 


cilarily of thought and expression filne old problem of 
the mutual miluence of Ancient Greek and Indian 
philosophy and he concludes (p. 172.) in the following 
noble strain: “Knowledge is above all limitations and 
boundaries. Whatever be the region of the globe 
whore it first emerged, it is tlie common heritage of 
all mankinil. All huimiu beings, regardless of country 
or nation, tan lay claim to it with equal right.” Tins 
i,s followed by a tlioughl.ful e.ssay m whidh fhe 
wrilffl', 8ri' V. R.ijagojiiilacliari, I'ontend.s with consi- 
clurublu force that the Vedanta not only anticipates 
modern science in respect of its conception of God¬ 
head and the universe as well as its ineUiodolog>' 
but al'.o that the <'odc ol conduct and spiritual values 
founded on its basis fully anticipated the socio- 
ccononiiri problems of moflcrn civilization (pp. 174-75). 
'Jllif! writer concludes with his explanation of the 
prim.ipal Iwiclimg of thu Upaui^hads rel.atiiig to man’.s 
hapjimc.ss and the niLaiis of achieving tho same. Then 
conies Hr. S. Rutfhaknshuan’s paper on the Bliugavad- 
gila wnlten in his msual brilliaiiL style of exposition. 
“The Gila,” lie .say.s, (ji. 186) “.--land.s midway b{>t.wf'en 
a philosoplinal system and a poctie inspiration. We 
do not have here the illimitable siiggestivencss of the 
Up.'ini.sliads, since it is a doliberaloly intellectual 
.solution of the problem of life.” The flita, wo are 
fintlier told (ji. 193), “attemiit.s to derive a rehgion 
from the ITpanishud jihilosophy . . . The Absolute 
of the Ui'anishads is jovcaled c.s the fulfilment of the 
icflectivf' and the emotional demands of huiuan 
nature.” The fourth paper, that of Si.sler Nivedita on 
The ll’ch 0 / Life, traces a wonderfully wide .sweep 
the great development of Indian religious and philoso¬ 
phical thought as rcpresentf-'il by the aiicees.sive land- 
maiks, namely, tlic Vedas, Buddhism, Sankaracharya, 
tho impact of Islam and Ramakrishna Paramhamsa, 
The writer concludes (p. 207) by indicating the role 
of India as “one of the focal or polar points of the 
human race” and she presages a future Asia ns “a 
single immen,9e organism filled with tho tide of one 
strong pulsating life from end to end, fimi-rooted in 
the soil of common origins and common modes.” The 
third and the last section contains two important 
papers, one on Sankaracharya by Sri C. P.* Rama- 
swami Aiyar and Ui-e other on Tulsidas by the lak 
Mr. F. S. Grows©. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our deep 
regret that no room could be found in this woric for 
any of the great Buddhist masters of literature lik' 
Asv'aghosha and Aryasura and of philosophy lik' 
Santideva and Vasubandhu. In this connection it i 
well to remember that the Bodhicharyavatara 0 ! 
Santideva has been compared with the Imitation 0 ' 
Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 

V. If* Ghoshaij 






BOOK BEVIElim 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HUMAYUN By 
Df. Ishwari Praaad, M.A , LL B , D.IaU , M.L.C ; 
formerly Profttsor of Hv>lory and Poliltcal Science, 
Allahabad University. Published by Onenl Longmans 
Ltd, Pp 4^2 4- tv Price Rs 20. 

Thia 13 a singular piece of research It includes 
what it dhould have left out and tends to omit what 
it should have included Thus it happens that in a 
professedly research volume on Huma\un, one icads, 
cunously enough, more ibout SLcr fahali, tlu oigi- 
nization of the hur tinpin and its expansion, the 
auoeessois of blur bhah, th< curccT of Bahadur Si ah 
of Gu)rat and Mir/a Kaiiiran On the olhn hand, 
It leaves out of tuatmont a \civ interesting ahpwt 
of Ilumiiiin, iiz. 111 s skill as a poet it fails to trace 
the geneiis of his rivalry with his biothor Kaniiaii 
and ita interaction on their re peetivo foituuc^ 
Similaily, it ignores c-ntnclv the diiniitic ci isodc of 
the Ottoman inlciftrcnce m the watcis of the Ai ibiin 
Sea and tiUii lindiiig on the Wistean Coist of lidii, 
in 1^38 AD Ilunin-yun’s inteiest in istronomv, ns 
love of book-> and tin triits of clniictci winch shoulu 
foini 1 SCI iiat( ehatUi ire di'-cns'-cd -iiiiinniilv o' 
the con hiding clinploi and thus as'-igiicd i sc ondin 
pliee The ^111(1! profcsci his niniltc I from tie 
list of printed woiks tlic in tie of Di K Bmciji-. 
Uuntmjiiv Bad h ih M S t'ommi 'ii its IIi Ion/ <f 
G ijrat Hun I’ri'-ils Fiigl " t ii si i lou of Qanut-1- 
Ilunun ntni N B T!o^’s Tl < 8 ere sor 0} ^hf r <iJ 
inel l)i Siikiimar Sens II 11 ay tn in Yit he 

lustilv cl linn tint 1 is woik will ‘fiiinish iinich 
infonimlion to the ohm rd slnchnt w'o cm with 
tluir hi'p fur lie hn rc sc ai lies further” 

The othc I intcic ting Ic it u cf tin look is thd 
it does nit icliaii 0 our knowledge I leinl wlaf w s 
ilie lelv I town The i is 11 i do ibt tin’s le niiiitiiii 
of elctul on ITiini nun s battles with Hd I 1 ‘'ll ih 
fiihci Rhih nnd Mii/i Kimiin but th^ s i unt n 
iinrelicied be lun iiia tei e e eposit on of luih \ ei 
stritege ard smeec cif fict', Ihe leieler sear Ir m 
\ain f 11 i felicitous icinirk lil e that with win h Mi 
N R Roc opens th n count oi K mu in s 

e ai e in the \ i t j R! i il C ail il / > luiiiii i I't'i'i 
or a spiightU cb«cn ition like tint mile M Mi 
Oomiiiisssimt cm p ige TTO of the ILd n / of G ijrnl 
Refcning to tlu < utiliiituv rips of Ril uliu s 
defeit it Mindisoi I'll") Mr C onimi sirnt irlei 
to Riinii Khnis isjopditi e 111 the conn ils of tU' 
''uHan tnel i\s ‘ \s wdli Ri Tohn BiiigoMu before 
'seiastapol the loiee of ti ingitirer rue c iilrd o\ea 
the bolder cer in«els of the cn\ dia leaders ” 

Noi wcnild 1 e Ic irned piofcsoi si ite the gioiinel 
for his ' lews on moot points Take for insf mee the” 
hfltllp of rhniisi Rerc R K Ran''rii fellowing on 
the Pleps of Dr Qnnungo showed flint HutnnMin s 
and Rh''r’« rnefimpinent were* sepaiated ba n sm ill 
stream, the former Ivmg east and the latter west of 
the rivulet Mr N B Rov ehalhnged this \iew m 
the Ifntory of Bmaal pubh hed bv the Darea 
TTnnersitv on the niUhoitiv of Abiil Fizl and Tiuhai 
Abul Fa/l elearlv states that the aimv m ide a bridge 
over the incr and eiosscd it nnd when ^h r fell upon 
the camp from the real TTumaMin lode to the bridge 
and found it bioken Morcovei if bher Khan was 
strong enough to mteneept the emprrot’s n arch bv 
standing neions bis patih what need was *hrie foi 
recoujse to subteifupes nnd a most perfidioi s attack 
in solemri* vieilntion of a treaty? Dr Qanungo arbi¬ 
trarily read tlh© word Mashriq for Maghth and 


started this cunoua misapproihenHon Dr. Praaad is 
content to asseverate the old view without statang 
the reasons. i, 

Similarly, m his account of the battle of Kanauj, 
the author shows the disposition of the military 
comm indors m a way diffcicnt from that of S. K 
Banerp It is no doubt raoie reasonable, but he would 
not Clio 4ie authoiilir-> in support 

Thirdly, the author’s bibliography, valuable 

tiliough it IS IS remarkabh out of dale He acknow¬ 
ledges the work to have been handed to the pub¬ 
lishers in 1944, I 111 since Ihit period then has been 
coiisidenbl leseardlu which his not tuen t iken note 
of Take for insfinee lie fia,.inrnt of the Tawankhn- 
Daulul-i-%n S/afi, piitdi bed lu Ihe Mtdmial Indus 
fjuart/rlj Aliganf and its rngli^h tiansUlion by Mi 
N B Roy m the Jouinil of the 4siai t Soeietv, 
fulcnlta bpceial mention must be made of Mr 

Rov s paper the Mnllizan--\f haro and the laiankh- 
i-Majlis Aral and then rrlitne v line a-, sourets of 
histoiv IAB f ilculti 19’>> iticl the otter paper 
Some Interc’-fivg Anirdoti^ of Vir ^f ah from th< 
MS ff lazl vai-id-Mid d bd HtM Agnn Dr 
Ih 1 ads estimate as to lU v ihie of the Waqinl-v- 
Miishln/i requiics imcndiriert Tlic reviewer was 
piesejit in a meeting of the Vsjptie Society, when 
Mr N B Rov cm liineel to the members the very 
gie it iin ortance of this MS as a souree of Afg’aa 
1 1 toiv ind pointed out that Sii TTrnrv rihot’s view, 

IC ehoid bv Di I’rasacl was misleidng The fact 
I- n ithi Sir Hi nr\ i or tlu present aul'or had care- 
fiillv studied the MS 

Di Tshvaii P a‘ul was deemed to be a veteran 
in the fiflel of hisforieil leseareh tut tie present 
letfoimmee pielged bv ii\ sfiifliid wjU demolish 
nil his pictcnsions to tnat title for tin tnafnient of 
Ih s,,bif I [I (Hitiru as well as literaiv filvle, 
weulel hirdlv ink if itieve f'e level of an oidmary 
1 itgialiitc fle-ssfitalion 

SvniB 

SDfirrY \nd fhd iNDrviDrAL* 

rdii( ! b/ 1 P Ptila / Bimh-'i/ and Albert Elba, 
Vile/ Pithhdit I by ih, Ir lirnalumid Journal of 
‘^iToli I Tl/iiteee ly Bnlhi Bnmbiy-l f'tST Pnee 

•elated ^ 

Till bank is i fiiMiclion of 45 1 peas sele tod out 
of thos eoniribiit d to the loiirnals Mrrna le Hygiene 
ind Th Jrrt, rnatrnrnl lor -vid of Sfrolofy both 
eelil I Iv Di \ P Pllav OBF MBBS the 
nnownrl Indian Srxologi t Tie list of rontn- 
biitor lejiesenis ill the ^tit s if Fuioi e as also 
\nstralia Roulh Afrien Mcm o Tipan Siam and 
other flares ind n hid s such infeirationillv famous 
rimes ai R L D ekmson Rene Guv on K Bergler, 

T Lowensten A Pths I I Gil’m A M Ludo- 
viei A Giaig C Mien to mention onlv a few of 

t he ra t 

Tie articles de il aulhnnlalneK with various 
aspects of the sr\ pioMerrs fion the indivudua? as 
also from the soeial points of view Both the phvslo- 
Icigieal ond the psvehologifal ispeefs of tie problems 
hive hern fir Hed More epiphasis howcvei has be«n 
pi iced eip the former than on F e latter The sei tion. 
containin'” papras on 'Sc\ Offrnees aid Sev Cifrcndera’ 
(Sec HI' shop’d be rend bv nit parents ns also bv 
the guardians of law, for sex crimes are on the increase 
and consequently n need has definitely developed*10 
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(IcMse wavj} <vnd moans of thtdving Ihoin A rcvoal- 
ing fetudy has icocntly bitii rndi of soxual dolm- 
qncncy by Di N Mukham, Ph D , on the ba&ia of 
the mateiials rollooicd by Iimi from tho Anti-jowdy 
swtion of the CnhulK Police ‘Sox jn LitoiiUirf’ 
(Sec IV) js a liifilhb inttuslmg sedion ■wludi ■would 
be lead svilh ploa'uu by Idoiai'v mtn and the spdioii 
Oil Sex DcmUious (''h, V) wfil hoi)) studonis iom^c 
ihur Mews aboul some spiofic juobloms of dcMitioii, 
eg, Ic-biiuini Masocnism 

Mini 0111,11111 studios lud suggestions lu found 

111 111 s( iioiis (liisdi siug S( \ DisoidiiN lud Piobhiiis 
(Sir I) Slid li( oigisin inoblun (Soi TI) 1 in, 
'I)y II iiiiK s of SoMiid Aloin ilion In ( 1 1 istium 

Is iiistni li\{ ind jufoimdiM Tlu tiiuds of niodiin 
RfM luh s on S< V hiM Ihcu itidi ibd in tin list 
s( (ion of th( book. tSi ( VI) 

rh( y olunu liis i in^i u iihnii \ iluo md 
d('(u Os to III luisiiibid s I uiiHiif book by ill 
jiislilubo i, imiiaitiiyg scnnlifi i du ition on s(\ mit- 
tcis TT r KMiyvii y ould liiyi liked to m i ft\y 

mote iiliilos 111 liidid on the quostion of lit i iiuiit 

\ s( (tioii d( nliiig yyilh Hit nit IHiods (if (Hiiluiont and 

(Till yioiid hiy( Khkd nu li to tin y ilin of tlio 
book foi .th( profi ssion il sodil yioikci® II is (v.scn- 
lial foi 11(111 to 1 iy( a IhoioOr-h idilifi illy oiiiuUd 

Iniiuitig ill K\ nnllds Ini in i ih( ( niillds ii( 

•iltimattlv iispoiisibh fit m iny of Iho )iipyihn‘ ills 
ot fvoiy (lyilidsl so irty 

I a r Miiid 

1 BRAHM \ A ID’i k Ml \s. } ,> t p , 

Us 4^ 

2 HOW TO CULllVAll Wd) 

rR\DirATr virra pp 57? ivn, /fs 1 

3 DlVmr '51 ORTIZS pp m> Pn , Ft ]-l 

All th( fini hook nu viilUn hi/ hn iiiii Sun 

nanda and pvhli hi d bg flu \ o ptA < dnnla ]o< t 

T nu f it) PO '^ii (inin In n/n FisJid < I Hniin- 

I igas 

Tho iiolfn lullui of till ( book i i \dy 
piibli is(d monk cf oui turns ]n tin in I book hi 
dials with Itmi Ill i Aid-ya definod by liiia is lu 

•■dcii ( of nil (s ltdl (inbli s nnu to know tin. \ i\ 
SOUK of knowldki )ts(lf nils ibstnis( sii)>)i | |s 

iKitdl hrii 111 till foiin of (\ind ddddtnl jd ly 
\bmil tin modi of Im ImliiunI Sn ( 
diui s tin (lovf iiioi-TJiiid il ot Indn wioli In tlif 
author “It me i^k it ph dine to sie yoiii book 

Oold boittn into ill soiK of shapes itives iiiv Ro 

hivo you bnldi th T pamshads into new iiul 

artistic si iiifsl 1 nn no i7dl il -voin inoipy Bi ihin i 
Vidy 1 (Il s 1 bdl III the npaiii h ids is thr most pit- 
(loiis Ivnlit,!- of oui I lud ind should be Inoadcsslid 
bv iiidliod m this iRt It is quih fit Hut 

Alma Vtdga Vih{\ of Hu tlislnimislud VcdmlisL 
Mda&iy I Btahinindi i yiilh Ruiskiii trxt in Devi- 

ui8:aii Fwii] f followed by sunpf Fngli h unthnne; 
IS aunfnded 

Thf second book is divided into fom )>iits and 
doyoted lespi.-’fively to oiadu.ition of \irtuos, Bi ihma- 
(harya and inaotml iiistnidions \s many as 234 
shod diipfiis nut wiilldi on tho niltivilion ot 
yji'uos and iradication of yuos It will be M^iy useful 
to llio fipmtu.il aF)ijiants al cycry step Riprlilion 
if tliotffrlits and Joosonoss of linguigo liowcyci hnye 
inined the seriousnosa of the subiect 

•ITie third book contains 34 shod stoucs of 

liiketl^, Ra)a Gopichaud and othcis Tho stoiiea 


1110 culhd fiom th( Sanskiil* sciipliHes as well as 
modem hteiatuic and meant for the iismg genoialion 

It is icgrotted that the gcl-up, paper and pnnlmg 
of all the three books are fni from satisfar tory, and 
(yon mu(Il bekw tho gcnornl standaid 

SwAMi Jacapiswarananda' 

riVL ()NE-\rT PLiYS By Gomnd Das 
Tiaiisinli d hir Puif Fa}<ndna Vcitin, MA Jnhodiu- 
lion hy di Vcnui Eluin, D Sc (Oxon) Pro'nrits'ivp 
Pid hsiHi Ij-D Pnoz Shah Food, Niw Delhi Piicc 
Fs f-f? 

‘^oHi (i 0 \md Dis, once of tho inu-'t divoUyl 
(iH iplos of Mi’iilnn Ciancllii, sjirnt many yoiis in 
liul nuiuip llmsf yiais ho yyuiic is manv is t phty- 
foiii )]iys in Hindi Hue iic fiM of tlum all Om- 
\ I I'liy Kudddl iiilo T nplish Nmimin puscnls 
bcfoii Us Iho Ilia (till onisni of Iho old lindloid eyf-lixii 
in th modiin lonlcxl Fnd nana md Fiiolrg di i1s 
y\i(| lull 1 osilhin of yyomn m 'Odily Id Jiid Hoh 
uKils t'ln fonhsliiKSs of rouimunali-'m and Dh 

Am j on] lh( Ih inni-nwi I holds befo’t us tho ich il 
of s.idifi(f hioupli 1 mylholopiMl stoiy TIu uillioi 

IS oiu of till lust yyiiliis ui iiuKhin Hindi 'llu 

Innsliloi Ills fiiili sii (dh d 111 i( lining lili< spinl 
(1 Hu ongiml 

D N hlooKiirii i \ 

SANSKRIT 

m MyHsi M \M VII Pill 1 Idiiid hi) 

\ I I lid 111 Inn la ) c Ini i ili ll i 1/1 {Bngilit 

Klntla ha /1 'sill yili II i Mnnnm nl ll n Influa- 
nliin %i t ) III' u I Sii lilt Cnh iltn T i d- 

ily Jill i I In ll ^1 I I f S « ^ ) /I I III isili/ 

fill din PiiK F I 

Jill A i/n nil I tiiiniijiih is i 1 ig'l\ t b uii d uid 
iiiy miiiod ml y\oik of lie fuumis si\ nl Ihlty m- 
i( ll u V I y\I o y\ I ll mill i (ri ii i iilui \ ll s( < hs to 
[loyo llu (\i'l II ll (lod till nigh hgiciil disd|ssioii 

II ll idii yyiil llu hy ly I ystuii (f Philosoiihy 

III 111 idi ilmii ol ill nil) (id in c ol Uk yyotk md 

its (\li( UK IdsdKss numdous stluiln,, yyioU com 
mdiliiK', (1 i) fiom Imu li tmu Souii ol Ihcni 

1 u l> II I ibli lud yihil I „ood liuuil d slil] iw nl 

lo 1)1 sli lit 1 md biouglil Id light 111 (lit) ll uul 
sHiiljfi duioiis hiy\ illini]>ls in this diKslioii lit 
ihyiis \vi I oiiifi Ifi n ( s loins yyiH ll, giihfiid |o 
1 n llu hi'l in liliiKiil of two (omiudiliiius )iuh 
lis'ii (1 111 ih( (1(11 ill yoliuii, unch I iiyirw It ton! ijIn 
j odious of lh( (ommenlaiiis of <yvo yyiitua of llu 
Pdh ml lOlh (inlurifs (oycniig llu- first chapter ol 
lli( woik JIu omnunliiy of Smkiii is published 
on llu bisis of 1 single minustiiif whih Ihil of Ouna 
n iiitl I on hvo Tliy leadings of (ho manusfuiiks wdi 
finuiel lo bt f mlty m som e tsts md the kaiutd 
dhloi his siigaisldl rule ndations wliirh ginuallv 
i|i| ( ll to b yl( itlv (ItiniiKhd bv Ihc lontcxt TI i 
iioludl Hut oorasionillv llio loadings of the kxt as 
n(l())i1di by one eonmiontniv diffoi fiom those of the 
othd Thd( no list) eai-e^ where the f-wro ooinmein 
lUKs iguo in accoplmg loadings which differ from 
Hose gimnlly runout and je tamed rithfr unusiialK 
m Iho loxi portion (irinlod in the volume (p 46) W 
110)10 (ho srrond put of the woik well soon folloyv 
oonl lining Iho lunaimng poi lions of the text and 
ronimonlaiKs aciompauud, among other thmgs, bi 
m a (ount of tho (Am viciistio featuiea of the com 
uuntanes published by the learned editor, twro in th 
proHont yolumo and one m a previous volume of Ihi 
same soiicH (No II) . • 

Chintahaban Chakhavabti 
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HAB BAM AO • Bp Kriihna Nandan Binka 
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TUTE HUE BIL Bp Ramapratap Bahadw 
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PTTKHARAJ . Bp Harishchandra Kaila Vidya 
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These me nil eollcctioBs of shoit fttonea, but cnoh 
a "portpiit" and uith a pattern, of ita own In Ilnr 
Dam Ag, slontn have been fiHid inio the fiamowoik 
of socialist i(lrolog\% but with an oa-e and attitude 
wliKh do not detrut fiom tlic rmolionil and mental 
lutensilv of liiimnn jnffi(''t In some sloiira, the 
luithoi has aftrmpiid the nre/s-ierl and (am(ia-e\r 
tecliniqiie, whuli opened up a niw in line of 

indeaeour foi our wrileis eif shoit etoii(>' Shn Smhi 
IS a rtbfl wluie heiit is nfiie with x mmod ot build- 
ng u]i a new fonctx. eondaiorifd thmmli llie I Itri 
'iiifrht be by the ini v if ibilit v of pullinp; down mux 
i pill ii of the pTos<nt-elix son d stiu tun TutcJ Hue 
Dll H now in the thud eelitum, a pioof of its popuhntx 
\)lel W’l X not ’ T oi its do'isi sioiiis ih i piisiii 
wtinh Tiflrits our nnu\-‘•tie iked 'oeietx piilieilnlv 
ilie led inei tjn blnk or flit 'hue s” md (he 'havr- 
iiol's,” ind of (111 ‘heiit-lit” iiid tin “be iitlc ♦ ” 
I he aiilhoi’s j en is like a qiiie khe roieluiii; Kod ik 
Piiklinraj is its ml hors fii-t bow on the '^tige of 
hor(-sloi\ wiitpip: And he hi« to be eonpitulited 
iti ills liiiinii aequitfiel hni'ilf so well TTis effoit- 
cssiifos anel s !f-iin on-s mi'in s u 'iifiuioiu lo 
us lit 

G M 


GUJARAIl 

ANTE E TARNI (Sh© Manii'd At Last). By Dr. 
B J. Jhaven, M A , Ph D. and II S Mafumdar, 
B Com Publ^hed by N. M. Tnpathl and Co, 
Bonihav-2 1951 lUustialcd jacket Thwh caid-board. 
Pp 300. Price Ra. 3-8. 

Tine IS a tianfilation of the well-known Marat3n 
s holar and dianu-wnlei, Mawa Wiieikii’s nov'el, 
(Squuiiiig the i\rpouuls) Tnnd MlUn in It depirts the 
life-stoiy of gills and boya of the Kalavant com- 
riunity of Geia It is a well-known fact that on 
If count of the 11 be xutx, prate, and ready wit, with 
loM of dxnciiig and singing, t'e giils become mp- 
tie isi s of till wealthy nun of Boiiib iv and the boVS 
music Ills siiiiie oi Itje venue II m illjelieel to 
feinplts wliere th'V diner and -ing befou the eleity 
This oininuiiitx. leiw in nun d i it i- is looking iqi 
ailel hied b\ a elesiit to le iil el ent liM- aie gittiug 
theiiisehrs cell' ileel ml m m n not found 
w luliiig wheie mistie -e s hn luui e 1 inu r'lthiis 
fuinstf']., or keriieis) Miwa Winikais I'euer of this 
hexik’s title is significant The Kih int romtnunilv 
IS sqiuiiiig up its levieiiints with ‘o letx by legulii- 
ising then ixlalions with tihosc who desm to is-o- 
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JU^iT OUT' JUST OUT 

THE DISCIPLES OE SRI RAPIAHRISHNA 

(REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION) 

The volmiio contains lives of all the monastic (exceptinu Swami Vivekananda) 
and some representative lay men and women disciples of 

Sri Ramakrislma. 

Pago, OOd-r ivlll. She. Croton eSpo Prtce Rs. (>181- 

.Excellent get-up with portraits of Sri Ramakrislma and his ihuht disciples 
( ftfietn monastic, nine laj men and hr women disciples ) 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

4, WELLINGTON LANE. CALCUTTA-13 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


■ Keport of the Stales Reorganization 
CommiHsion 

Science and Culture writes editorially : 

The long awaited Commission has after all been vlared 
before the public and has b en a subject maltcr of 
intense and passionate lUscussion in all purls of 'he 

country. . , . 

Wc give below a dispassionate levu'w of the repoit 
on account of its imiKirtancc to the country s future. 

What ha.s struck the forcigntr most after Inde¬ 
pendence is the great political stahility of India ai 

shown by the abs ncc of Uuse -calc r'ols conflicts or 
violences and the pcaeefiil woikinc for ten years ol 
a sys'em of goveinment established by the jieople. it 
•was held by many pundns amongst foreigners 
that the Brili‘h bayonet was the only stahlizin-j fotre 
in India and one- it was withdrawn the people and 
races of India would fly at each otlui's throats the 
Central Government would rollapsc and the Utitish oi 
some o'her we'-tern pow t will have to step in to restore 
law and order in this country. This was one of the 
stock arguments us‘d by the Consetvatives of Englind 
and reactionaiifs of other countries against the 

Independ nee of India. The fart tha* the fir-l ten years 
after Indenendenep have b en tranquil has been a 
mat'er of chagrin and di«appointm nt to tins class. So 
diehard papers both in England and ^lrer^^a in thcir 
flisappointment arc in ih“ Iiabit of macu’fyinf^ the 
of dacoits or smtll local dsiuthanccs to major 
conflie's. But such propaganda deceives nobody. 

Wii\T IS THIS PoiniCM Statiility DCF to’ 

There are a varietv of causes for this e\traordin.iry 
politieal slabiliiy. First and foremost is the good sense 
of the people who have taken to heart the lesson, 
of history that a disunited India ran fall an easy victim 
to external aggression leading to Miid-killing foreii^ 
domination a* ha[<pnr.cd after 1200 A D. and aaam 
after 1757 A.D. and nobody wan’s it. The second 
factor is that the hi'e British rulers have left a system 
of centralised Governmert whiih has been sttengihened 
by a democratic constimtion deliberately aiming at the 
abolition of some powerful barriers to stability, viz. im. 
touchahil'‘ty. and religious eonsidra’iors in poht'es 
It provides for development of the, country directed from 
the centre. 

BtiT is THF STAlilUTY BeM.. OH ONLY APPtHFNT ( 

But it should not dereive nnvhodv 'hnt fissjnarons 
ttndencies have not .altogether disayipeared and if they 
are no’ dealt with firmly they may someday wreck 
the 'Unify’ I /.1 us sP” what are these fissimrons ten¬ 
dencies ? What are the major dangers to the State ? 
Our first aiiery is : 

. Is India a Nation in thf Sense Trance 
OB Italy is a Nation ? 

If is obvious to everybody that India is not^ a 
‘Nation’ in the sense France or Italy is. The major 
* requires for nation-formation are "Commonalty of 
Race, Language and Culture, Religion, Geographical 


Contiguity of Parts and Economic Unity’’. These aw 
fulfilled in France and Italy and they are perfect nations. 
Whenever a politically united area lacks one or more 
of these features, it falls short of being a perfect nation. 
Thus the U.S.A., though pohiically one nation ha-s 
a rae.e problem Switzeiland has a language problem, 
Simnish South Amciiea has u geographical problem, etc. 
and heni'f these contries arc not nations in the same sense 
as Franc or Italy is. Soviet is al.so not a Nation in tin 
s. use Fiance or Italy i». 

In India, after the sei>araiio’i of Pakistan wc hav< 
no otlier biuricr to ‘Nation-formation' than that ol 
‘Language.’ Wc need not totsider ‘Culliiro/ for it i- 
uliuost the same all over the courilty in .spite of differen 
CCS in laiigiiag’', and the Biiiisti jiciiisl ha« sirengihenei 
the unity of cul'ute. The late problem prisists in •> 
fo-silixed stale in that of ra-ics sehcdulccl ca‘tes and 
.Ttingle tribes but this in tak< n care of by the 
Cons'ilu'ion. If the Constitutio.i is honestly worked 
the prolileni will disappear in good time. The religion 
problem is n utrali^ed by tlie provision in the Cons'i- 
lutioii lliai India is to be a ‘Secular’ State. ’flu 
<-il>iTaiion of Pakistan renileis it very probable iliai tin 
leligious pioblem will disiappear allliioge\ber. Gcogra 
phical unity is there and there is a sense of historii 
unity which is one of the main factors in ‘Nation 
foriration.’ Tli< only dividing fae'or is ‘Language’ 01 
wliifli 11 aie recognised, to be fully developed wi’h 
nunil) 1 of dMlects ami many ill-developed ^diba-li. 
IcUiguages How to deal with this factor ? 

Thf 'Languagp-faetor' I’arnot be ignored, as pa ' 
history has sliowii. So Ird'a has to be a ‘Multi-lingu 1 
Nation’ The Constitution has provided for it, hut hn 
reconiniended that Hindi has to be developed as ' 
Ceniial language to replace English, and for the purp" 
of mairtaining unity. The constitution has not ignor' I 
the role of th" iliffeieiil languages of India as a fact' 
of social progn s^v, hut it ha« not laid down any rlau- 
lo (I'mI with the fissiparous tendencies due to t' 1 
exisisnee of so many languages. Is it possible to foi'' 
a single nation keeping inlael the claims of diffcri t > 

languages ? 

The nearest ease is that of Soviet Russia ui 
Yugoslavia mentioned later whieh had shown that it ' 
)>ossihie to form a stable ‘Multi-lingual Nation’ provol " 
the country adopts socialism as its guiding policy a" ■ 
ersures to every linguistic group its language and cult" 
agains’ the aggression of other poups. For thia, it ' 
necessary to organise administrative units solely on 
basis of language. But has that been done in India '■ 

IIistohy of I^ovince Formation 

To start with Ihc provinces had been left very ‘i"' 
as the British left them. But it has been recogni- 
that they ought to be reorganised on rational ha 
What are these rational basis ? For a long timo, 
only basis recognised was ‘linguistic’ and none nisi ^ 

The powers that have governed or ,are govcii''^* 
India have been conscious of the lan^juage factor. 
take only two pronouncementa. 
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Biult and developed all these years as a 
national institution, the HINDUSTHAN has now 
gained even greater stature, acquired new 
laurels and has established a glorious lecord 
of teamwork m the service of the country 
This has been achieved because of its tnple 
foundation in— 

* Soud Management; 

* Soatained Public Confidence; and 

* Secwitr ef Inveftment 
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The experienice of the British administiatois is 
expressed in the following words of the Indian Statutory 
Commission (1915). 

"If those who speak the same language form a 
compact and self-rontaincd area, so situated and endowed 
as to he able to suj)poit its existence as a separate 
province there i» no clouJjt that the use of a commofii 
speech is a itning mid natural basis for provincial 
Mwdiiafity. Bui u is not the only te»t—^raca religion, 
eoORomir inlen'st, geogtapbical contiguity, a due balance 
between country and town and between coast line arul 
innsrioi* may all be relevant factors. Most important of 
all perhaps, for piaclical purpoMia is the largest possible 
measure of geneial agreement on the changes proposed 
both on the side of the area that is gaining and on the 
side of the area that is losing tenitorially.’’ 

So the British rulers n cognized language as the 
main factor in province formation, provided there is the 
largest possible niea«uic of general agreement amongst 
the parties concerned. 

Tlic Nationalistic Movement in India laigcly rose 
against the pailition of Bengal effected in 1907, which 
sought to split the Rengdlcc.speaking peojilc on the 
basis of religion, with Assam thrown into the balance 
for the advaiilagc of on,, idigiois community The 
whole of nationalist India hacked up Bengal in its 
protest against the linguistic vivisection. 

At the 1920 session at Nagpur, the Congress 
"accepted the linguistic redislrihunon of fiiovitices as a 
clear political obfcctive and in the following year the 
principle was adopted lot the put eposes of its own 
organization." 

The (Malilal) Ndiiu Commilee of the All Patties 
Conference, 102B gave a powerful suppoif to the 
linguistic principle in the formation of provinces in tl'C 
following words : 


({) (geographical contiguity and absence of pockets 
and corridors; ' 

(li) financial self-sufficiency ; 

(id) administrative convenience ; 

(iv) capacity for future development ; and 

(v) a large measure of agieement within its borders 
and amongst tlie people spt^aking the same language in 
regard to its formation, care being taken that the new 
province should not be foiced by a i^oriiy upon a 
substantial minority ol people siieaking the same 
language. 

The homogeneity of language should enter int* 
consideration only as a mutter of administrative con¬ 
venience. 

The linguistic piinciplc was thus demoted from the 
fust to the last position. 

Thia was endorsed by the JVP Coirimilicc 
(Jawaharlal Nehm. Vallabhabhai Patel, Puttavi Sita- 
lamaya) which went a step further not only in whittling 
down, but mildly denouncing the linguistic principle in 
these words ; 

(a) When the (Jongress had given the seal of its 
approval to tho geiicial piinciplc of linguistic provinces 
It was not faced with the practical ap]ilication of tli< 
piinciplc and hence it had not tou'-idcicd all th* 
implications and cons cjucnccs that rose from thi*- 
piactiial application; 

(b) the primary coiisidnaiion must he the *ccui/l), 
lUiity and ccniiDuiic prosiiciify ot India and even 
separatist and disiupiivc icnd«iic\ shmiTil be ligoiously 
di scout aged ; 

(c) language uas not onh a binding force but also 
a separating one; and 

(d) the old Camgris, poluv of having Itiiguislu 
piovinccs could only bo applied after careful thought 
had hem given to eacli separate ease and ivithoui 


“If 11 provuuc li.is lo uliicaU ilscll and do ns dailv 
work through the medium of its own language, it must 
necessarily bp a tinguistu area. It it happens to he a 
polyglot aica diflicullic, will coWinually aiisc and tiic 
media of instruction and woik will be two or even more 
languages. llenci it hciomcs most desirable foi 
provinces to be re-giouped on a linguistic basis 
Language as a rule conesponds with a special vatietv 
of culture, of iiaditions and litciatuic. In a linguisiio 
area all these faclots will help in the genieral piogti'ss 
of the province.” 

At its Calcutta session held m Oclohcj, 19.37. iho 
Congress reiterated its policy icgarding linguist lo 
provinces and lecoiiiriiciulcd the toimation ol the Andhia 
and Karnataka provinces. 

By a resolution i)a«sod at Waidha m .luly, 1933| the 
Working Committee gave an assuiame lo the deputations 
from Amihra, Karnataka and Kerala that linguistic ic- 
distributioii of the provinco would bo undertaken as 
soon as the Congress had the jiowci to do so; and 

In its election manifesto of 1915-46. it repeated ilu 
view that adininistralive units should be (onstituted as 
far as possible on a linguistic and cultuial basis. 

So the Congress, as long as it was fighting for 
independence, recognised language to be the '^ole basis 
of ‘pfovince reorganisation.’ 

Arrm A.<wumption of Powiu 

But "back sliding'* from the linguistic piinciplc 
started after .the Congiess came face to face with the 
probl&i after 1948. The Dgr Clommission of the 
Constituent Assembly appointed to look into the affair 
started.-^fa'ng in an ^together different tune as given 
by the'^ollowing resolutions it adopted as the basis for 
province formation : 




mt>lAN PRlltOptCAl^ 


emuag semui administrative dislocation or mutual 
oonfUcts which would jeopardise the political and 
economic stabhty of the country. 

These principles were laid down before the Consti 
tiuion was framed, and passed into law They have not 
been submitted to the verdict of the people 

The TKI’-Committef 

Now comes ihc FKP (1 ajJ Ah, llridaynath Kunriu 
and Panikkar) Comniittet, appointed very riluf luntly bj 
the present government after the protest to death ot 
^e Andhra patriot, Pantulu bitaramulu and forcid 
formation of the Andhra Stall, cntmly on tlu. linguistic 
principle. 

One linguistic group at least showed that it did 
not like the JVP Committce’b leromiutndatioi, hut 
wonted its own province on the hnguisiie piintiplc 

llie FKl’-Cominitice enumeratts the fediwmg 
principles, for its guidance, for no terms of riference 
proper except some vague directions wete given to them 

(i) Preservation and sirengtheniiig of tlic unity ann 
security of India , 

(ii) linguistic and cultural homogincity , 

(mi) fit aneial, eeonuniic and administrative consi¬ 
derations , and 

(it) sueiesbful working of th< national plan 

They have given a chapter to eaeh unebr the follow 
mg headings 

Oap II Unity and security of In ha 
Ill Langnagc and Culture 
IV' JinaiKial \iihiht> 

V & \1 Requirem nts of National Development Plans, 
Regional Plarnino 

A Perusal of these chapters shov. that the FKP- 

I mittct bas allowed itself to he guided entuely by 
ck liberations of ihe Dar Commission and the JVP- 
tniHee, anel have b Cn uiuibie to give due attention 
le working of the constitution suite 1948, and failed 
.nvc any lessor fiom it 

Thus m irguing about the unity and security of 
i, it lavs ekvwn the principle that linguistic oi 
icial fanatieism has to bp discouraged 
V/e agree to this principle, but have not recent and 
nt history shown that tin chanets of woiseiung of 
uislic or provincial fanaticism’ aic rather e hanced 
diminished by keeping unuiUtiig ItnBuittn 
teigcthcr, or re commcneiii g ininoiities to continue 
r ‘majonlies who have already sliown in the cleared 
terms of their intention to supptess the laivungt and 
rulture of these minoiilits > A gun it is fai tastic to 
suppose foi tilt sake of seturity, a benlei Stite n eel 
he) large or rcsourieful than small oi less irsihcnl 
for defence is i^iitirely a Union Affair ami I'yalty of the 
border people is more to be prized than the unwi Iconie 
herding together of relueaiani groups in a foiccil union 
The FKP Commilltt s argununts about cc noinie 
•nd national divelopment show that tin j ha\ harilly 
aken the trouble of acquainting thcinselves with these 
nportant* topics, for according to the Cm stitution, 
’hose are almost roniplettly Cinii il matters 

The FKP-Committfc has faileid to realise that il 
lie .second Fivo-Yeai Plan works propiily iniiustiiai 
ind ecoiUHnic development will be almoal toinplctely 
anaged by the Centre, and the Stales will have to deal 
nly with policing hevth, social sirviees edu< ation anci 
nd management as in the U b A or U 3 K 
* niimuiucatiiHi which includes railways and roai^ is 
'■npleiely under the Centre, and considenng their 
n porlance to security and safety, it will be very ipwise 
entrust thp. provinces with the admuiistraUon oj 
natipmi* highways sucdi as the grand trunk road, and 

Jl ’ * 
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others which will be built up Their Abtttt 

financial viability (capacity of States to live, axiat, -gK 
develop) and national development are tfaeewace 
eoropletcly worthless 

Ills Multi.ungual State w U &.6.R 

Ilu IKP-Comraitti e has conceded 
Only in the U S b R and iugosiavia has an eS0!t 
been madt to oigsuise units on a linguistic baais 
Ihough the units constituting the USSR, are orga- 
iiistd gem rally on this basis, there aie in operation 
afk quale (oustiiuiionai, ex ra-coiistiiutional and ideo¬ 
logical correetms, which could he applied in ease any 
ie„tonal loyalties (halltnge the loyally to the party oc 
to the btate ’ 

It lb ruilier a pity tint the IKP-cejinuiittce ha* not 
tried to show how the coniplite aceeptaneo of th® 
iin,.ui lie principle, winch they colic dt to boviet Rusms, 
has worked thcie 

Ihc eonditious lu luilia. in 19>> ai( strikingly suniloi 
to those, oi boMi t Russia in 192.1 1 lie people cvery- 

wheie ate tfaii knit, in hii,,uisiii teniib, just as the 
various nations, and natii nal gn ujis were doing in th* 
former Czai s cniiMit aliti liberation Ihe different 
linguis le greups, btu m India, prize then ewn ianguago 
as diaicst to tlicir liearts and rtscnt imposition of any 
ollici lunguigc fioni ou side just as in the former (.aur s 
empiie rile Bolshevik lulcrs oi Soviet Kue-sia yielded 
10 this all tiK> hum n pa ion, foirned provinces attord- 
iiig to the hn„uislic prineiple, an I even conetded the 
lontuuoii ef )int,uisii( islands inside the biT 
pioviiices m oid r o eoncihait the seniiment of it* 
minorities Fiecd fiom anxiety on tins score, they could 
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^nmo j^b^ whola ftteation to the fullest ci^nomic trd 
p4b^al'‘'<ley«To}Hii^t of all regions, mi efiected a 
asaclc in |iroduction. The fact that they survived 'he 
''onelaught; and the muorities fouglu shoulder to 
' ahottldec loyally with the majority ia these days ot rials, 
ahnwa that security of the State has been strengthened 
in spite of the "linguistic concession.” All this has been 
ppsidble because the Soviets adopted ‘socialism’ as its 
iptidhic principle. 

In India in spite of its solemn pledges the Confpess 
hga postponed uking decision on provincial maladjust- 
ment^ except vihen forced, and has further complicated 
the issue by bringing in a number of extraneous consi¬ 
derations, which have pioduced nothing but confusion in 
thinking. We hold that after the announcement that 
the p^cy of the country ia to be guided by the 
principles of Socialism alone, these extiamous principles 
laid down by the JVP-Commitice and blindly followed by 
die FKP-Committee have lost their meaning. 

We therefore think that linguistic aspiraiions of tho 
people, and wish of the majority of the iieople con- 
certied should be the sole guiding factor in province 
^Dmation. 

It was too much to expect that the FKP-CommiiU'C, 
composed as it was of persons outside the major jiolitical 
group, should see this point clearly. But the issues at 
stake are of such vital importance that the matter re- 
ifuires very careful reconsideration by the highest 
politicii] leaders. 


Shramdan Movement in Imlia 

Sheo Shankar Singh writes in Bfiaiat Sevak : 

The movement of Shramdau is now gaming 
momentum in our country and it is in the 'flu] ss of 
things that the Bharat Sevak Samaj has taken good 
part in organising, populaiising and practising the banic 
throughout the length and breadth ol this country. 
All over India youth and eldeis, clwcllcis of cities and 
villages are coming forward in an effort to build up a 
new Bharat. 

In order that this movement is maintained and 
ewn extended in an undet-developed country hke that 
Of ours, every citizen must understand and appteciate 
the basic ideas of this Shramdau The idea of Shianulan i, 
not a new fangled idea hoi lowed from China or anv other 
country of the woild. Our Vedas revial that "lie eats only 
in sin, who eats alone.” The Gita teaches us that 
one should perform Yajna (bodily labouij and partake 
of the fruit of that labuor. 

Unfortunately enough as a n'suli of foroiga in¬ 
fluence on our way oi life, wc all forgot the very wheel 


of our machine, Shnmdm and Ikegaa lo 
bodily laboiir aa an activity of a lower strata df 
The conc^t that dominate the ideas ot the day wm 
in the words of Pandit Ntditu, "The great f* 

one who gets work done through another." Todiw a 
fundamental change is visible in this concept and "dta 
great person is he, who does his work himself and doe* 
sctxi’.” 

The need of the hour is not individual shramdan 
in one part or the other of this great country but 
“Mass Mobilisation’’ as Nandaji once indicated. 6ni 
needs are varied and innumerable the budgetary la. 
sources at our disposal are very meagre. But the* 
greatest of all our resources is the vast man-^weT. Our 
country in population is n.'xt only to China in this 
whole world. The only thing that is needed today in 
India IS the re-awakening of vast potential power. Wo 
have to arouse a spirit and a will for work and we 
shall see that our most formidable task is completed 
within the twinkling of an eye. 

Foitunately enough the significance and importance 
of shramdan has been fully realised by our National 
Leaders. 'Ilie Father of the Nation had gone to the 
length of saying that "Pnless one do s bodily labour, 
he can nietlier lead a rilibale life, eonciuer his palate 
nor can he be a non-hoarder. He cannot desUit 
fioni stealing, because one who lives in society only 
for himself also is a thief.” Tlie sliramJan movement 
will not only bring material progress but remove the 
ariificul gap which is ixisling today between a Majoot 
(labourer) and a Hajoor (Master). 

Shramdan, a< cording to Bapii, not merely brings 
economic gain and '■m ial iuslice in Us train but also 
jnovidrs mental pcau to mankind. He once remarked 
that if J man was in disUcss, tin k<> to his happiness 
IS IjIioui (,od did not cicale man to cal. drink and 
be imiij. 

Tills shiamdaii mu-t In )>iom|iltd by au inner urg 
for cfin.,lru< live .in lal scivKc as laid down for us 1 
the Father of the Nation. Let us all offci shramd 
with ‘RaghiifKtli Ragho Raja Ram' on our lilts and wl 
work tools m our liands. Let us woik {or the lebuil 
mg ol tins great Bhaiat Let us not be the Nation, 
iritics and ‘■fiend our gieatest ol all resouroes, f. 
buinan icsoiuets in idle gossip. 

Wo have to break and shake tlie mountain 
inertia iliat lias surrounded us aii. Let not history sa. 
that Indians could not keep pace with the civiliseo 
nations of the world due to the lack of finance and lack 
of organising 36 crores of people. 

We have to imbibe the say mg of Carlyle : "Not 
what I have hut what 1 do is my kingdom.’’ We n*od 
a change in our values. 
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Why RusnUm Freedom i» Inevitable 
Allen Welsh Dulles, Director of the U.S. 


As regards Soviet «cientifir manpower as a who)#, 
the quality differs grrally from the field But Mneriijiy 
speaking tlini ton rnsn apptar to be the equal ofi the 
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m the Soviet Union todiy presents ^ ^ // /n 
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MO01W jtffivw fon t)BciiiiBEE, mi^ 


^WImw fcrBMr ^dll Bo out into the middle of a cold 
v^oniah night to eee vhat ails a State-owned cow?), 
jj. In the physical sciencps, there is little nddence 
nf such politicd interference. Soviet mathematics and 
I Meteorology, for example appear to be clearly on a par 
'with those of the West, and even ahead in some respects 
llilit»ry needs dominate their research programs We 
who are in intelligence work have learned bv now that 
^ it ia rarely safe to assume that the Soviets do not have 
thf hssic skill, both theoretical and technical to do in 
'these fields what we enij do In fact, at times, we have 
been sutpiised at thcii proetrc's, above all in the avia¬ 
tion,* electronic and niiflear fields Certainly ilie 
Kussian’s mind, as a meelinnJsm of reason is in no way 
inferior to that of any other liiiinan being. 

It is true that. sin''e the war the Sovic*s hove been 
helped by German stien'isis taken to the USSR and 
by what they learned ft otn (' pionage and, from the 
Material obtained dir ng ,ind after the war Also, 
aecertly tthe Sovie's ba\e dnibiped, and boasted of a 
evsiematic service for Itaiisl I'ins an • ahstrariina ma'or 
Western seientifie publlniion Rn' the Soviets have 
rarely been slavish cojnis's. ?t i, where a Wes'ern 
invenrioi or lechnirtiie was of rid'l -y inipor'ance They 
have employed adaiitatioi i vhei 'h m adopfoti. as in 
the ease of their improv ‘oipnt of *hp Nene fet engine Tn 
oertair key fields, they have elcdil;’ shown a capacity for 
iadenendenf progress. 

While total Soviet scien’ifie mtnpower at the unlver- 
aity graduate level is, about ‘hi saow as ours soinewheie 
aver a million each—about half of the Soviet total were 
trained by the ’nlerior piewat standards In number 
•f reseaieh wotkeis—a good inde\ of average qualuv — 
we estimate that the II S has a 2-1 muigin tnei the USSR 
is the physical seienof's We must lememhtr. loo that 
the U.S. has a substantial luteber of lorapotcnt rngineprH 
who have not taken uiii\crsit> digtiis b'tl who have 
leaned their fude thiough fvpfiient* The ll'i'sK has 
BO real eounterpni for this cioup tiisi as it has no suh- 
sienHal counterpart for the vn-t ^ll)fr>(an rescuoir of 
persons with lugh-grade mediaiiejl skilb. 

But lest we herome eompl irent it is w>ell to 
BO'e that the Soviets m now' tijiniru out ii'oit univi'isitj 
gradupfps in thf sroieis and. fiiginefrinc than wr aie^—■ 
about 120000 to 170 000 in 1915 In lound, nii,nh»rs the 
Soyie*s will grndiialp dio’it 1 200000 in the seirnces in 
the ten years fiom lOlO to 1%0, while the rompaialile 
TJ S figure wdl he ahoul 900 000 (Inlfss we ouirkly 
take new men'ures to itfrease om own fuilities for 
scientific edne'it'on, Soviet seiinlific manpower in key 
areas may well ontniimher outs m the ne\t deeade. 

TTiesp eompnrisons in the si lentifie field most em- 
ph a‘ir"lly do not mean th.nt Soviet highi r idieation as a 
whole is a‘ vet eoTPT'.iiahle to th't of lh<‘ TI ® Over 
50 per ePTit of Soviet graduates ..re in ih<‘ sf ipnpps, 
annirisr less tlmn 20 jir, ee't in the T S Siiinee in the 
IISS1 has had an o\ei-Tidln" piioii'y 

Another important fentiitt of Si,net (ilmaiion is the 
graWli of seeondsry eihiealion at the senioi h'gh 

school level By 1960 the Sovit's will hue fom to five 

times ss many sppordnry grad.nates nri yi.ir as ihey had 
in 1950 Thp«e wiB be divided f'd'lv cvenl\ beiwicn 
wen .and women Wheiens. a deeade a^o onlv about 
'30 per cent of Sovie* seventh m tde siiid'ini'- weio any 
further, bv lOfiO probnldv oxer 70 pn «eni will do so 

Their •oeendary sehool standards me bigli and largely 

explaio fhe’*- ability to train romne'ent seientists and 
endn^ers Whether they ran maintsin these s'andards 
id jhe facsttfif a very rapid expansion is a iruestion. 

,So mueh for the ad,vinep in matpiiil terms I,et 
us turn now to the “thought control ’ aspect. 

Tha /SfyiolB giv* top priority to preserving the 


Marxist-Leninist purity of their sfudente. ‘ BenginniniB 
with kindergarten rhymes on the glories of Lenin, they 
pass to the history of the Communist party, a compnisoa 
of the “benevolent” Soviet Constitution with the ‘‘eWTupt" 
eonstitutions of the West that do not confer liberty, 
Soviet economies teaches why the workers in capita&Bt 
countries can never own cars, but must always five in 
poverty. In the lower grades civic virtue is taught by 
citing the example of a Soviet boy Pavlik Morozov who 
betrayed his family to the s“cret police and now htt 
sialiies inised in bis honor. 

Even though it is haul to distort the physical 
seienreK lliev ean he used to pioxc the virtues of atheism, 
fn aneienf history, it is the Alhetrians who are corrupt 
Hiitl the Spartans virluoiis. In literature courses, 
selee’fil weeks iif I) ek< n« aie read as presentin'* an 
aulhentii tndiire of the preeen'-dav life of the British 
working man while Howard Fast. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and The Ciftricy of Wroth porir.n lk< ronie'nporarv 
fl S Fxeivthing is taught so that the s'iid"nt shall 
arriiiii'’ hi"- knowledge in Communist terms and within 8 
ronimiinifra n ework. 

But the Soviets are not content to rely upon the 
listing (ffei's of siiidimi indoi jrination Thy have 
rleiised in addition a ligid. system for rontirtiing their 
fonliol. To repiiv ihe Covnnmnit for his oi her so- 
(ailed “fue’ ediuation, Sovifi law requires that each 
student iipoii giddiialion must woik for lliiee ronseeulive 
veais as S'ntc iliieil- Tliiv iii.sv expirsv a preference 
hill in piad'fe oolv .i -mall pen ci l.ige of the students 
—llio-e vM‘h lii'di Gi'xcinmdit loniufiions oi w'th 
1 M eiilion.illj high maiks have their leqiitsis granted. 
The rest rmisi go wlieie they aie assigned -their niche 
in life largely predetermined 

Eun at the i nd of the three-year compulsory as'ign- 
nient the indiviilusl still is undei the control of the 
romnutnist party the Young Commui isi league the local 
union or the faetorv directors To ohieet tn fiiiiher as¬ 
signments is to rout I an efTieidiev report so had that a 
i ih will he hard to find And if a man wrre to refuse 
ail a sigiiiiK ni, h" would losi his occupation and be 
forred lo woik at the ii Ost unskilled and menial tasks 
wheiever he loiild find them Thus the typical Soviet' 
univeisjly graduate gams liltle freedom from his status 
ns an educated man. If he is a scientist or enginrer 
he will probably be able lo avoid the niilitsrv dcafl, 
enliielv. He may aspire to prestige and to much higher 
ruy than hi- less ediitaled fellows But he pays for this 
by being po'sildy even molt tightly directed than the 
hulk of Soviet workers. _ 
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/ 5udi. lliezi^'is tlu) sjrstemii stressing;- high tedmiool 
c^ttc^nonai ^andards on the one hand while insisting 
to Communist philosophy and discipline on the other, 
to lUUmaie human result, the Soviet graduate must be 
—•in the phrase given me by one of the best-educated of 
our recent defmors— "a man divkhd.” 

In time, with the growth of education—with more 
of “»'* oiind. given to more 
poopje—this Soviet ‘man divided" must inevitably come 
to have more and more doubt about the Communist 
system as a whole. 

. In the past, we have sometimes had exaggerated 
expectations of dissensions within the Soviet and in other 
totalitarian systems. Our hopes have not perhaps been 
so much misguided as they have been premature. If 
we take a longer look we can fore«ee the possibility 
of great changes in the Soviet system. Here the 
educational advances will play a major part. 

There is already evidence of this. As I have said, 
the physical sciences are being freed of party-line 
restraints. Within the cducaiional s'ructure itself, the 
pressure to turn out good scien'ists and good enaireers 
has caused a de-emphasis of the time spent on ideologic.al 
subjects. The student engineer while he still has to 
I»ass his courses in Marxism-Leninism can inere,"!singly 
afford to do a purely foimal job on the ideological front 
if he is a good engineer. 

In the lafet year, there have been interesting sigius 
of this freedom spreading lo oiher area , notably to the 
biological and asricullural sciences. Lysenko is no longer 
gospel—I su,s])ect for the very simple reason that his 
theories proved iallaeioiis when used as the basis for 
new agric-iiltural programs. The de-velopment of corn and 

I ter wheat strains proved remarkably resi.stant to the 
igs of Marx and Leiun-—and, in the .muI nature 
he day. After all Karl Marx was not niuih of a 
Now Moscow is looking toward Iowa. 

> far this is only a small straw in the wind. But 
0 sigrifirnnt one. If fieedoni to seek truth can 
from the physical to the biological sciences we 
;gin to look for signs of independence even in the 
ed sanctum of ccoiiomics. Certainly, every year 
he “deciidoi.t’' eapiialist system continues to avoid 
lion and to turn cut more and more goods, even 
ost hardened Sovi-t econonust must wonder about 
curacy of the Communist version of truth in this 

cultural pursuits the pvidenre is not all one- 
Literotiire and even music are s'ill suhieet to 
nation and criticism for not expressincr *he proper 
ideals. But elearlv here ’oo, tbere has been some 
relaxation in the past two ye.srs. Recertlv wTi'er« once 
denounced as "hrouteois’’ and “cosmopolitan" arc being 
ticrmifted to work ae^in. 

It is understandable that Instin** freedom will come 
more slowly in ecororeies and the humanities than where 
seientific matters—more open to proof—are involved 
Ideology ^ves way most rapidly where it collides with 
fact. 

This at times has raiised the Soviet acute emharrass- 
ment. We arc all familiar with the deceptions the 
Soviets practise on their peonle partienlarlv in the re- 
'vrilfng of historv and the adjustment of doetrinc to Rt 
'heir wants, Malenkov is on the downerado so Hio 
Soviet press removes his name from the kev wartime 
'oniiniltefs «n which he actnallv served and replaces 
him with, Khrusehev. Beria falls: his name must be 
blacked out "wb^rever it oeeurs even in a nniversitv 
^'iiislogue and he must posthumou«lv boar the ihlame for 
/tat Stalin and‘Molotov d’d to Yugoslavia in 1948 

Thm^often has Its laughable side. In ■tl!^Bj)fll^ 
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ithe 1^ edition of the jGrest Soviet Encyclopedia 
/^wns iHUed vtitii a -i!-!! four pages describing him aa 
of the outstanding leaders” of the USSR and the 
^faithful diaciple of Stalin.” After his liquidation a 
fcw years later, subscribers to the Encyclopedia received 
k letter from the publishers suggesting that four 
''■'iJeriipWted pages—no mention made of Ben a—^bc removed 
fj^^h aoissors or raaor blade and replaced by a large 
/added section to the article on the Bering Sea and a 
■ •'O 0 W article on a gentleman named Friedrich Wilhelm 
Serghoh; an obscure Junker al the Court of Tsar^ Peter 
•'It' whose alphabetical resemblance to Beria was his one 
' and only c^m to fame. 

Perhaps most of the scissor-wielders managed to 
keep a straight face. Yet this kind of thing instgnificant 
indlviduahy typifies the kind of dilemma the Sovict,« must 
face increasingly ard almost daily. We know tha» some 
thoughtful Soviet citizens are beginning to see through 
these distortions, and indeed ihroiich the whole process 
of thought-conlTol. Yet that process may continue to 
hgUB its cflFect on the masses of the Russian people. WiU 
tins equally be so when the avcrace educational level of 
those masses is at the tenth grade rather than the 
•eytmth or lower ? 

Increased education must inevitably bring in its 
train increased expectations on the part of the educated. 
Since higher education in Russia had historically been 
only for the few; not only in Tsarist limes but until 
Very recently in the Soviet era there remains a strong 
tradition that a boy who graduates from secondary school 
trill not work with his hands. Over the past two year* 
the Soviet press has repeatedly printed criticisms of 
students who refused to tAe factory jobs on the ground 


that they "weris benteath thpm. fa till pfdb'lUhlBi^f*., 
i,yriem IS nearly at saturation pohtt fa the rate 
It can offer profeasionaj or whitenfiollar Jobs t<> atfcoSidai^ 
school graduates. 

Ultimately, however much the Soviets coriditio# •• 
man’s mind* however narrowly they perimt it to dwdt^ 
and however much they seek to direct fam allw jfa is* 
trained, they cannot in the end prevent him from rtufa* 
rising that critical sense that they,, themselvest^ . jhifirS 
caused to be created in him when they gave him. gO 
education. When Wendell Willkie visited the Soviet 
Union in 1942 he had a look at their school sya’em. fa , 
a conversation at the Kremlin he remarked : ^*If ydtl 
continue to educate the Russian people, Mr. Stalin, thi! 
first thing you know you’ll educate yourself out ^ k 
job.” This seemed to amuse the Soviet dictator mightily. 
Maybe it will prove to be anything but a joke, for the 
Soviet rulers of the future. 

For the Soviets face a real dilemma between the two' 
goals of their education system : on the one hand’ making 
well-conditioned members of a Communist state, and on 
the other, turning out trained people capable of taking 
their places in a technically advanced society. In some 
degree this dilemma has been present since the Soviets 
took the crucial decision in the 1930s to go all-out lot 
Irained. technical manimwer. It must become more acute 
in the future. 

The rise in numbers of trained people is only hegin- 
nirg to reach its peak at a time when the pic’ure for 
all Soviet citizens is one of somewhat grea’er hope and 
expectation, and when change is in the wind in mapy 
ways. The hroadcj ing of the educational base within, 
the contacts with the outside world, the uncertainty in 
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Highly Appreciated Bv George VI King of England. 
jyOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB. M.R.A.t' 
(Loi:dout of Internarioiiui lame. Pr*sidei>i of the world-renowned Baranashi Psndil Mab., 
Sahha of Hanaras and All Irdia Astrological and Astronomical Soejely of Caleufta hl< 
won unique <ame not only In India hut throughout the world (e. g . in Englaad, Anaericr 
Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many uoiahte iCTsOli, 
from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited testimonials arknowl«dgiB>^ 
his mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer ft Palabti ' 
Tantric can tell at a glance ail about one’s past, present and future and with the belp_ o’ 
Yogic and Tantric posers can heal diseasta which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirsiat, 
redressing the pernicious inffuence of evil atars and planeta can help to win diflBeult law 
suits and ensure safety fiom impending dangers, poverty, prevent childlessness and free 
people from debts and family unhappiness. 

Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of PandltJI 
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. iffosperity, honour and fame in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Bpecial Rs. 29-11. Buper-Spcoial Be. 129-11. 
eUljgalamukhi Kavacha t To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in whmfag. 
^TU or onminal suits and for pleasing higher officials it is unparalleled. Rs. 9-2. Epecial Be. 34<>B. 
Bnper-sp^al Rs. 184*4. Mohini Kavacha : Enables arch foes to become friends and friends mon 
(deadly. Re. 11*8. Special Rs. 34*2. Super-special Rs. 387-14. Nriaingha Kavacha It cures Barrenness 
and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, etc. Price Rs. 7-fi. Special Bs. 13*9. 
Super-special with lasting speedy effects Rs. 6.3-9. Saraswati Kavacha Success in examination and ' 
sharp memory. Rs 9-9. Special Bs. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testfmonlala Free on Haquaat 

A wonderful Astrological book in English “MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN” 
by Jyotiah Bamrat Deals month by month exhaustively Rs. 3*8. 
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